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Aet^  I. — !•  Vegetabk  Materia  Me<&ca  of  the  United  StateSy  or 
MeAeel  Botantf.    By  W.  Pt  C.  Barton,  M.  D.    Number  se- 
cond, quarto. 
1  American  Medical  Botanu^  Mng  a  CoUection  of  the  Native  MttR-^ 
einai  Plants  of  the  UnitedStatee^  containing  their  Botanical  HistO' 
ry  and  Chymical  AnahfeiSy  and  Properties ^  and  uses  in  MttSciney 
Diet  and  the  Arts^  with  coloured  engravings.    By  Jacob  Bige- 
k>w,  M.  D.  Rumford  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Me- 
dica  and  Botany,  in  Harvard  University.    Vol.  1.  lar^  octavo* 
fpHERE  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  such  a  country  aa  this,  so  ex- 
'-  tensive,  comprising  such  variety  of  climate  and  situation,  so 
ccxnparativel^  unexplored,  so  new  even  to  its  inhabitants — an  inquiry 
iiao  the  medical  and  dietetic  properties  of  the  plants  it  contains, 
deserves  to  be  pursued,  and  has  strong  claims  to  public  encoura^- 
ment.     At  the  Same  time  it  should  be  kept  in  view  in  pursumg 
such  an  inouxry,  that  unless  the  tendency  to  extend  the  vegetable 
articles  of  Uie  materia  medica  be  kept  under  pretty  strong  control, 
there  is  hardly  a  plant  of  any  description  dirougfaout  the  whole 
United  States,  but  may  take  its  place  in  such  a  publication.     As 
the  abbi  Mably  observed  of  the  etemelle  histoire  of  M.  Gibbcm, 
the  medical  bc^ny  may  be  continued  widiout  prospect  of  termi- 
Bation,  and  be  left,  like  a  Spanish  game  of  chess,  at  the  decease  of 
die  autbcHTB,  a  task  to  be  continued  by  their  posterity  for  genera- 
dons  yet  to  come.    It  is  said  of  Sdiomon,  that  he  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  that  spring- 
eth  out  of  the  wall:  but  the  present  occasion  does  not  call  upon  us 
to  follow  such  an  extensive  example. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  make  these  remarks  at  the  outset  of  the 
labours  of  Dr»  Barton  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  that  they  may  not  crowd 
dieir  publications  with  articles  of  slight  or  dubious  utility,  or  with 

tlants  that  are  inferior  in  medical  virtues,  to  those  in  common  use 
y  the  medical  profession,  and  easy  to  be  procured.  The  (materia 
medica  is  already  crowded  with  substances  useless  and  inert;  which 
Stthionable  physicians  and  young  practitioners  who  seek  populari- 
ty by  recommending  new  medicines,  have  forced  into  the  encum* 
bered  list.  If,  instead  of  doubling  the  number  of  plants  used  in  me- 
dicine, Qine-tenths  of  those  commonlv  kept  in  the  shops  were  struck 
off  from  the  list,  quite  enough  would  remain  for  u^fiil  purposes. 
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Dr.  Bigelow  seems  aware  of  this,  but  it  may  still  be  necessary  to 
remind  him  occasionally  of  his  own  remarks* 
Dr.  BartorCs  first  number  contained 

Chimaphila  imibellata  (Pipsissewa.) 

Sanguinaria  canadensis  (ruccoon.) 

Comus  florida  ("Dogwood.) 

Triosteum  perfoliatum  (Feverwort.)    ^ 

Gillenia  trifoliata  (Indian  physic.)       ^ 

Gillenia  stipulacea  (small  flowered  Indian  physic.) 
His  second  number  contains 

Magnolia  g^auca  (small  magnolia)  very  like  Michaux's  plate. 

Liriodendron  tulipfera  (Tulip  tree.) 

Cpmus  sericea  (Swamp  dogwood.) 

Symplocarpus  fcetida  (Skunk  cabbage.) 
^  Symplocarpus  foetida  angustispatha  (Purple-skinned  skunk  cab- 
bage.) 

Cassia  marilandica  (American  Semia.) 
Dr.  Bigelow^s  first  volume  contains. 

Datura  stramonium  (Thorn  apple.) 

Eupatorium  perfoliatum  (Thorough-wort) 

Phytolacca  decandra  (Poke.) 

Arum  triphyllum  (Dragon  rooL) 

Coptis  trifolia  (Gold  thread.) 

Arbutus  uva  ursi  (Bear  berry.) 

Sanguinaria  canadensis  (Blood  root.) 

Geranium  maculatum  (Common  crane's-bilL) 

Triosteum  perfoliatum  (Fever  root.) 

Rhus  vemix  (Poison  sumach  or  dogwood.) 

The  only  plants  therefore  described  by  both  these  gentlemen,  are 
the  Sanguinaria  canadensis^  blood  root  or  puccoon,  and  the  Trios^ 
tfum  perfoliatum^  feverwort,  or  fever  root. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  value  of  the  medical  information  present- 
ed by  Dr.  Barton's  second  and  Dr.  Bigelow's  first  number. 

Magnolia  glauca.  It  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  tonic  bitter.  So 
is  the  Aristolochia  serpentaria:  the  Contrayerva:  the  Cortex  eleu- 
theria:  the  Angustura:  the  Columbo:  the  Zedoary,  and  many  more 
equally  trifling  and  useless;  which  of  these  does  uie  Magnolii  su- 
persede either  in  quality  or  price? 

lAriodendron  Tulipfera.  A  tonic  and  sudorific.  Sudorifics  so 
frequently  owe  their  virtues  to  the  warm  water  employed  in  the 
decoction,  that  they  possess,  for  the  most  part,  very  uncertain 
claims  to  their  tide.  Is  this  plant  better,  if  equal  to  me  common 
decoction  of  the  woods;  sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  and  mezerion?  Dr. 
J.  T.  Young  says, "  I  can  assert  from  experience,  there  is  not 
in  all  the  materia  medica  a  more  certain,  speedy,  and  effectual 
remedy  in  the  hysteria,  than  the  poplar  bark  combined  with  a 
small  quanti^  of  laudanum."  So  it  is  that  young  phip^icians  write. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  what  is  usually  called  hysteria,  arises  from 
mere  indifl;estion;  sometimes,  but  seldom  comparatively^  from  {>ro- 
per  hystenc  affections  wherewith  the  digestive  organs  sjrmpathise. 
At  any  rate,  is  not  the  active  medicine  here,  tiie  kudanumf    Nei- 
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dier  the  mie  nor  the  other  in  a  hysteric  fit,,  is  to  be  compared  to  a 
^ass  of  hot  toddy  with  nutmeg  and  ginger.  Will  the  tulip  tree 
do  niore.  than  sage,  or  guiacumr 

Comus  sericea:  a  stimulant  and  tonic.  Have  we  not  at  least 
twenty  of  equal  power  in  use  at  present?  '  Is  it  to  be  compared  to 
the  common  barks,  cinchona,  eleutheria,  winteranus,  angustura, 
or  even  the  common  oak  bark,  neglected  becausft  it  is  bo  conunon? 

Syntplocarpus  ftttida.  An  expectorant;  and  from  its  stink- 
ing character,  an  antispasmodic.  We  are  already  in  possession  of 
assafoetida,  camphor,  and  musk.  As  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler's  re- 
ports of  it  in  asthma,  unless  the  Rev.  gentleman  had  informed  us 
^rtiat  was  the  description  of  asthma  to  which  it  was  applied,  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  but  rarely  that  we  can  place  full  reliance 
upon  the  professional  relations  even  of  medical  men:  tlie  relations 
m  gentlemen,  who  are  not  of  the  medical  profession,  do  not  carry 
with  them  any  authority. 

Symplocarpua  fouida  angtistispatha.  The  same  remarks  apply 
as  to  tne  preceding  species. 

Cktssia  Tnarilandka.    This   amounts   at  best  to  a  medicine  of 

3ual  virtues  with  the  common  senna  of  the  shops.  If  it  can  be 
brded,  as  Dr.  Barton  says,  at  a  fourth  of  the  price,  it  would  be  of 
use;  but  of  this,  those  who  know  the  value  of  labour  in  this  country 
win  greatly  doubt. 

Hitherto,  Dr.  Barton's  work  has  not  presented  us  with  any  me- 
dicine diat  will  supersede  those  of  the  same  class  commonly  em- 
ployed; and  whose  virtues  and  doses  are  well  ascertained  by  ex- 
tennve  paiurtice,  and  long  experience.  It  may  be  of  use,  however, 
to  show  us,  that  the  popular  reputation  of  many  plants  highly  spo- 
ken of,  zests  but  on  a  very  slight  foimdation,  and  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  shops,  they  may  well  be  neglected. 

Dr.  Barton's  de^criptiones  uherioresy  are  still  liable  to  the  sanie 
obeervations  in  this  number,  that  were  called  forth  in  the  review  of 
die  last.  If  he  does  not  attend  to  the  advice  we  took  the  liberty  to 
dffer,  he  may  rely  on  it  the  character  of  the  work  will  suffer. 

Dr.  Bigelow  commences  with  the  Datura  stramonium^  a  plant  of 
very  decided  properties  as  a  poisonous  narcotic,  and  likely  there- 
fore to  be  made  useful  in  the  hands  of  a  cautious  and  judicious 
practitioner.  But  we  have  already  so  many  medicines  of  this 
class,  opium  and  its  preparations,  the  poppy,  hyoscyamus,  bella- 
donna, hemloc,  digitalis,  tobacco,  armca  montana,  hops,  lau- 
rocerasus  and  others,  that  we  have  quite  choice  enough.  It  is  how- 
ever of  some  c<M»equence  to  know  that  the  use  of  Datura  stramo- 
nium has  relieved  symptoms  of  the  (spasmodic)  asthma,  unequi- 
vocally in  the  eastern  states:  and  that  it  has  been  attended  with 
success  in  chorea.  Dr.  Chapman's  testimony  to  its  use  in  dys- 
menorrhoeaand  siphilitic  and  scrophuloua  ulcers,  is  entitied  to  great 
consideration  from  the  talents  and  extensive  practice  of  the  relator* 
The  popular  use  of  it  in  a  salve,  we  well  know  to  be  inefficacious^ 
nor  is  there  any  well  settled  reason  for  preferring  it  to  the  other 
medicines  of  the  same  class  at  present  in  use.    But  it  is  30  power- 
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fid  and  to  common,  that  expaiflmts  upon  die  applicatidn  and  es^* 
litbition  of  H,  would  still  be  deaireabk. 

Eupatorktmferfoliatum.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  €|ishle  tonics 
nnd  diaphoretics;  without  any  decided  character,  and  not  wortlx 
fiirdier  notice.  We  have  already  too  many  of  diem;  medicioM, 
that  if  they  do  you  no  good,  will  do  you  no  harm,  as  the  saying  is» 
But  the  truth  is,  diat  few  medicines  are  worth  notice,  that  ate  not 
dbngorous  if  incautiously  exhibited*  They  promise  to  be  useful  in 
rdoa  to  l^eir  violence  and  activity. 


totacca  dtcandra^  This  is  slightly  emetic  and  cathartic;  so 
fllirii^'  as  to  be  wmthless.  We  have  taken  it  and  seen  it  taken 
in  nrge  doses,  as  a  remedy  for  liienmattsm,  with  Htde  efiect.  Its 
cdour  as  ink,  is  an  indeliUe  dirty,  daric  brown,  as  we  know*  Thd^ 
red  colour  is  fug^ive  with  every  Imown  mordant.  In  paoe  45  it  is 
said  firom  die  experiments  of  M.  Bractmnot,  that  the  ashes  when 
the  ]^ant  is  incinerated,  afford  [67  per  cent  of  dried  alkaline  carbo- 
nat,  and  4&  of  pure  caustic  potash.    This  is  utterly  incredible. 

Arum  tHphyUunu  It  is  impossible  to  say  for  what  purpose  this 
plant  b  introduced.  The  late  Dr.  Barton's  recommendation  of  it 
m  pthisb,  had  better  have  been  omitted.  He  was  vcpt  to  extol  new 
articles  of  the  vegetable  materia  medica,  without  much  experi- 
ence, or  discrimination. 

Coptia  trifoHa.  Inferior  to  gentian  and  probably  equal  to  co- 
Inmbo;  not  better  than  wormwood,  or  chamomile.  It  is  no  ac- 
quisition* We  have  cbeap  medicines  of  the  same  class,  more  effi- 
cacious. Colinnbo  is  of  the  same  milk  and  water  character  with 
its  introducer.  Dr.  Percival. 

Arbutus  ma  ursu  This  has  be»i  extolled  in  nei^uitic  complaints, 
but  without  much  reason.  We  have  tried  it  largely.  It  is  not 
quite  so  |;ood  as  parsley  root,  or  water-mdon  seeds,  or  dancus. 

Sangutnaria  canaderms^  An  unpleasant  emetic,  in  large  doses, 
not  to  be  compared  to  ipecacuanha.  It  is  used  in  the  back  coun- 
try, infused  in  whiskey  as  a  bitter:  and  as  an  excuse  for  dram- 
dnnking  in  the  morning. 

Geranium  maculatum^  possesses  virtues,  about  eoual  to  those  of 
kino,  but  far  inferior  to  catechu.  How  can  Dr.  Bigelow  say  (p.  89,) 
that  ks  doses  are  simHar  to  those  of  kino  and  catechu,  when  the 
latter  is  so  much  more  powerful  and  efficacious  than  kino?  It  ranks 
widi  the  common  blackberry  root. 

TrioBteum  perfokatum  pnnluces  die  same  effects  with  less  cer- 
tianty,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  to  the  ipecacuanha  of  the  shops, 
and  therefore  will  be  no  acquisition,  until  ipecacuanha  bib  to  be 
suited* 

Rhus  Vernix.  Poison  vine.  Not  useful  as  a  medicine,  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  qualities  of  a  vegetable  ink,  and  a  Uack  var- 
nish: but  ikiferior  to  the  substances  hidierto  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

.  In  fKt,  the  publications  of  Dr.  Bartim  and  Dr.  Bicelow,  so 
fut  as  they  have  gone,  only  show  that  the  substances  mey  have 
intnodnced  to  our  acquaintance,  are  litde  entided  to  further  nodce. 
Dahora  stramonium  may  be  an  exception;  we  doubt,  however. 
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irtlBdier  this  pltnt  also,  is  not  nearly  worthless.  On  comparing 
these  works  with  Woodville's,  we  see  no  cause  of  complaint* 
Iliere  is  snore  care,  more  caution,  more  knowledge  in  the  Ameri* 
csa  works  now  under  review*  If  our  country  does  not  produce 
^nts  of  superior  efficacy  to  those  imported,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
Dr.  Barton  or  Dr.  Bigelpw;  and  it  is  of  importance  that  we 
dioald  know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  of  the  vegetables  of  our 
own  Qountiy  to  which  medicinal  virtues  are  usually  ascribed. 

There  are  more  chymical  experiments  on  die  ptonts  introduced 
m  Dr.  Bigelow's  than  in  Dr.  Barton's  work:  but  in  fact,  very  lit* 
tie  can  be  known  of  medicinal  virtues  from  chymical  analysis* 
Chymical  investigations  for  die  most  part,  are  of  use  <mly  to  the 
phsamacopoeist— uie  apothecary-*-the  compounder  of  medicines; 
they  are  of  use  to  indicate  the  methods  of  procuring  and  preserv- 
ing die  medical  qualities  of  the  plants  in  question^  not  to  indi- 
cate diose  qualities.  The  cfaymicsd  eifects  of  a  medicine  on  dead 
substances  out  of  die  body,  is  very  different  indeed  from  what 
^inef  appear  on  living  substances  within  the  body.  When  a  plant 
k  nmt>diic€d,  luywever,  in  dieae  works,  the  experiments  that  in<U« 
Gate  lis  probable  uses  in  die  arts  as  well  as  in  medicine,  would  l^ 
rtry  acceptable.  In  this  point  of  view  Dr.  Bigelow's  book  promi- 
ses more  than  Dr.  Barton^s.  The  plates  coloured  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  latter  gentleman,  are  decidedly  more  delicate  and 
iiti8t4ike  than  those  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  wherein  the  tints  itre  bud 
on  witib  a  very  heavy  hand. 

Dr.  Barton  and  Dr.  Biselow  have  both  described  the  plants 
Sanguinaria  capadensb,  and  Triosteum  perfdiiatum.  Our  readers 
wift  require  of  us  to  eaaUe  them  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  two  publications,  and  therefore  we  present  them 
widi  Dr.  Barton's  and  then  with  Dr.  Bigelow's,  accoimt  of  the  lat- 
ter jdant. 

TRIOSTEUM  PERFOLIATUM. 
PEVEEWORT...RED.PLOWERED  PEVER-ROOT. 

F«r«r-Mst  OeatiaD.  BsBtard  Ipeoacnti^a.  Wild-Coiee.  Dr.  Tinker*!  weod« 
FalM  Ipaoaeau).  Wbke  Geatiao*  Sweet-Bitter.  Cinque.  Perfoliate  Fesre^ 
root. 

TaiosTKUM  Pebfoliatum.  Lio.  Sp.  pi.  tSO*  Amoen.  aoad.  4.  p.  516.  DilL 
dtii.  394.  t  293.  f.  378.  IVfiR  Diet.  n.  1.  VaU.  Sjmb.  3.  p.  37.  Gron.vii9i 
ed.  B.  31.  Cold,  noireb.  244.  WiUd.  Sp.  pL  Tom.  L  p.  990.  ShcBpf.  "h/Ut^ 
laai.  Am.  p.  83.  Pen.  tdL  3.  p.  214.  Ait  Hort  Kew.  ed.  3.  Vol.  i.  p.  381« 
Mifii. FL  BateaL  A]n.foL  i.  p.  107.  MoU.  eat  Am.  Sep. p. 23.  FuT.fl,  Am* 
Sei^  ToL  i.  p.  162.    Barton's «« Colleetiaiis>''  te.  vol.  L  p.  29.    (kaath  Am, 

.  Dup.  ed.  i.  p.  679.  ed.  3d.  p.  634.  BMrton's  Prad.  fl.  PhiL  p.  31.  BUiet,  fl.  cnr, 
Sec.  NuttaU,  Genera  Am.  Piaato. 

TRIOSTBUM. 

l^mBTBtm.    Lin.  Oir.  monopetala,  anbaequalis.    Cat.  loqg^itttdine  corollae« 

Bci0»  3*loc«krii,  l-spenna^  infiBnu 

ffU.  By^  Jvm.  Caor^oHa.    Oanii  XI.  drdo  Iff. 
Ikmarxos.    L.*  Cabt  S»fidn»,  tociiriis  lanoeelatit  pet wtoatilly i,  Wat  Hf»ete»* 

tot.    Cowdla  tJM.  cabce  kogier,  tnbnioam  Sloba  inwtqwalii     fHrnnhu  S,  —a 

merta.    Stigma  crtMinsciilii.    Bacca  eofonata  obovmta  34ooniariB,  3-flper- 
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ma.    Herbm  erectas;  foUomm  peHoH  infra  jtmcH;  JUfreg  piurimi  axilku^ 
tiles.    Gen.  Plant,  de  Juss.  p.  21 1. 
Classis  PerUdndria.    Ordo  Monogynia.  Lin.  Syst 
Triostsum  PsRroLiATUM.    T.  foliis  ovalibns  acominatis,  basi  abrupte  angfus- 
tatis,  latins  ang^stiusve  connatis:  axillis  nni-plnriflorts:  corolla  obscine  pupa* 
rea.    Mich.  FL  B<»«al.  Am.  snb.  synon.  T.  maji. 

SYNONYMA. 
Triobtetjm  maJQs.    Mich.  Fl.  Boreali-Am.  Vol.  i.  p.  107. 
TaiosTBUM  foliis  connatiA,  floribus  sessilibns  verticillatis.    VahL  symb.  3.  p.  37^ 
Taio8T£UM  floribns  \rerticillatis  sessilibus.    MilL  diet  n.  1. 
Triosteospermubi,  latiore  folio,  flore  rutilo.     Dill.  elth.  394.  t  293.  t  378. 
Houttuyn  Lin.  Pfl.  Syst.  6.  p.  612. 
Breitbl-attriger  Dreystein.  Willd.  (Gennan.) 
Habitat  in  America  Septentrionali.    ^ 
Folia  perfoliata.  Willd.  Sp.  pi.  Vol.  L  p.  990. 
Phann.  7rio»<ei  Radix. 

QuaL  amara.  odor.  pi.  nauseosus;  sapor  herbaceous. 
Vis.  emetica. 
Usus:  febres  intermittentes,  pleuritis.  Schoepf.  Mat.  Med. 

DESCRIPTIO  UBERIOR. 

Plant  A  bi  vel  tri-pedalis,  aliqnanto  rara,  et  tota  interdom  porpuraaoans.  Radix 
perennis,  horizontalis,  elongata  Caules  multi,  simplioes,  erecti,  cyiindrioi. 
Folia  mag^na,  oblongo-ovalia,  acuminata  et  fere  connata,  in  basi  pandarifimna 
terminata.  Versus  apicem,  basi  attennuata  et  amplexicaiiles;  oomes  subtuiB 
dense  pubescentes,  cum  nervis  et  costis  conspicue  prominentibus.  Folia  in 
summitate,  sub  florescentia,  minora  sunt,  et  convoluta;  postquam  mag^a  et 
purpurascentia.  Floresin  axilis  foliorom,  venticiilatn  apparontes.  Corolla 
rix  calice  longior,  tubulosa,  curFata,  basi  gibbosa,  et  apice  in  quinqae  lobts 
auriculatis,  iiicisa;  lacinie  cordatas  et  clausae.  Stamina  quinque>  in  tubo 
corolloe  tecta:  PistiUum  ultra  coroUam;  stigma  crassiusculum.  Lacmiad  cali- 
cis  quinque,  persistentes,  lineares,  ciliatas,  et  omnino  plemmque  pnrpurascen- 
tes.  Germen  inferiui,  uno-bracteatum.  Baocas  conmatoB,  oborataB,  ]|^r|>tf- 
xeo>coccineoe,  tri-loeulares,  et  semina  tria  dura  compleotens. 

Barton's  Flora  Philadelphica,  M.  8. 
<  Thb  root  of  Triosteum  perfoliatum  is  perennial)  horizontal,  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter^ 
a^  nearly  of  a  uniform  thickness  from  the  extremity  to  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  origin  of  the  stems.     At  this  place  it  is  contorted^ 
tuber^ulated,  or  gibbous,  and  of  a  brownish  colour.    The  colour  of  the 
horizontal  caudex  is  yellow-ochre  without,  and  whitish  internally;  and 
the  fibres  which  proceed  from  it,  are  of  an  ochroleucous  bue.    Tbes* 
are  sometimes  so  large,  that  they  may  be  considered  rather  as  branches 
or  forks  of  the  main  root.    The  plant  is  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
and  bushy,  several  stems  arising  from  the  same  root     In  favourable 
situations   I  have   seen  it  near  four  feet  tall.     The  stems  are  about 
3-8ths  c^  an  inch  in  diameter,  simple,  erect,  cylindrical,  pubescent,  and 
oi  a  green  colour.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong-oval,  acuminate,  some* 
what  panduriform  towards  their  base,  where  they  become  suddenly  nar* 
rowed.     They  are  mostly  connate,  until  they  approach  the  fourth  pair 
from  the  top:  these  upper  ones  are  more  attenuated  at  their  bases,  and 
rather  amplexicaule.    The  under  surface  of  all  the  leaves  is  covered 
with  a  soft  dense  bluish-white  pubescence,  conspicuously  apparent  on  the 
middle  rib  and  nerves.  On  their  upper  surface,  though  the  pubescence 
cannot  be  observed  readily  by  the  naked  eye,  it  is  discernible  by  the  glass, 
more  sparse  than  below.    The  nerves  are  numerous,  and  commonly  al- 
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tenute,  as  respects  their  union  with  the  costa.  The  two  uppermost 
paffs  of  leaTes  are  small  and  closely  convoluted,  while  the  pbuDt  is  in 
iower.  After  the  florescence  is  past,  they  are  developed  to  the  full 
sixe  of  the  others,  or  become  rather  broader  at  their  middle,  and  assume 
a  farownish  purple  colour.  I  have  sometimes  observed  the  whole  plant 
of  this  hue,  though  in  general  it  is  confined  to  the  upper  portion.  The 
flowers  are  axilliary,  sessile,  and  arranged  in  triplets  round  the  stem, 
appearing  whorled.  The  corolla  is  reddish  purple  above,  striated  be- 
low with  lake,  blended  into  white,  and  every  where  covered  with  a  dense 
pubescence.  It  is  tubular,  curved  and  widest  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
divided  into  five  auriculated  segments  or  lobes^  the  lacinise  being  cor- 
date and  closed  on  each  other.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  terminates 
in  an  abrupt  gibbosity,  which  is  articulated  with  the  germ.  The  sta- 
mens are  five  in  number,  inclosed  within  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with 
the  lobes  or  lacinias.  The  pistil  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  stamens, 
and  appears  conspicuously  above  the  corolla.  Stigma  oblong.  The  calix 
is  composed  of  five  linear  segments  obscurely  ciliated  on  their  margins, 
of  a  dark  purplish  colour,  and  half  an  inch  long.  The  germ  to  which  they 
are  articnlated,  is  beneath;  and  garnished  with  a  single  green  bract, 
longer  and  broader  than  the  calix  leaves,  and  proceeding  from  its  base. 
The  berries  succeed  to  the  flowers,  generally  in  the  number  of  six  to 
^pich  axil;  sometimes  there  are  but  three,  but  occasionally  nine,  in  luxu- 
riant plants.  They  are  ovate,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  with  three  divi- 
skiDs,  and  contain  three  hard  seeds.     They  ripen  in  September. 

This  plant  is  somewhat  rare,  though  I  have  seen  it  on  the  rocky  lime- 
stone bills  a  little  beyond  the  Maryhmd  line,  on  the  York  and  Baltimore 
toad,  in  great  quantities.  It  is  also  very  frequent  in  the  hilly  woods 
bordering  the  Conestogo  Creek,  near  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania;  and 
remarkably  abundant  in  a  thicket  about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster, on  the  seat  of  Charles  Smith,  Esq.  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia it  is  very  rare.  Indeed  I  have  only  found  it  in  a  wild  state,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  near  Lemon-hill.  It  delights  in  rich  limestone  soil,  on  rocky 
or  stony  ground,  preferring  the  shade;  but  is  often  found  in  *  different 
ikoatioBs.  Its  range  is,  from  the  northernmost  state  of  New-England 
to  CaroUnaf  and  probably  further  south.    Flowers  in  June. 

Medical  Pro/^er/ie«.-— Triosteum  perfoliatum  is  a  mild  cathartic,  and 
it  is  for  this  virtue  that  the  plant  is  here  noticed.  I  am  aware  tha^ 
Shoepf  speaks  of  it  as  an  emetic  only,  and  alludes  to  its  use  in  internait- 
tent  fevers  and  pleurisy.  One  of  the  common  vulgar  names  also.  Bastard 
Ipecacnanba,  indicates  the  well-known  emetic  power  which  it  unques- 
tionably possesses.  But  it  is  only  in  large  doses  that  vomiting  is  pro- 
duced. In  the  quantity  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  it  is  a  good  cathartic. 
It  has  been  said  on  some  occasions  to  operate  as  a  diuretic;*  but  pro- 
fessor Barton  who  observed  this  efiect,  justly  remarks  that  this  may 
have  been  otdj  an  accidental  circumstance,  rhubarb  having  been  known 
by  C.  Piso,  to  produce  the  same  efiect.f  The  part  of  the  plant  used 
for  medical  purposes,  is  the  cortex,  or  bark  of  the  root.  When  the 
root  is  dry,  it  is  brittle,  and  is  pulverised  easily.  Perhaps  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  separate  the  bark  from  the  ligneous  part;  for  in  all  likelihood 
the  whole  root  is  endued  with  the  same  medicinal  property.  The  ati- 
trnnn  is  the  proper  time  to  collect  the  plant  for  use. 

*  Barton's  "  Collections."  +  Ibid. 
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£€onomieai  U»e. — I  learned  from  the  hH  Rer.  Dr.  Mithlanbel!^,  tiiat 
the  dried  and  toasled  berries  of  this  plants  were  cooaidered  by  some  of 
the  Germans  of  Lancaster  county^  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  coflfee, 
when  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Hence  the  name  of  wild  coffee,  b)r 
which  he  informed  me  it  was  sometimes  known. 

TRIOSTEUM  PERFOUATUBl 
Fever  root, 

'  This  is  rather  a  solitary  plant)  and  thoug^h  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  it  rarely,  I  believe,  occurs  in  large  quantities.  About 
Boston  it  is  found  in  several  places  at  the  borders  of  woods  in  rich, 
shady  situations.  Its  common  names  are  Fever  root  and  fWUd  ^cac.^ 
Pursh  observes,  that  it  is  rare;  and  generally  occurs  in  limestone  soib. 
With  us  it  flowers  in  June  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September. 

The  genus  Trioateum  is  found  in  the  class  Ptniandria  and  order 
Monogynia*  Its  natural  affinities  place  it  among  the  Aggregate  of  Lin- 
Bseus  Mid  the  CitfirtfoHa  of  Jussieu.  It  is  ehractertsed  by  a  monofteta* 
iousf  Jlvedobed^  unequal  corolla:  a  calyx  ao  long  at  the  coroMa;  and  a 
berry  with  three  cello  and  three  oeedo.  The  species  fier/bllatum  difTers 
from  the  rest,  having  its  leaveo  connate^  and  ito  Jiowero  oeooUe  and 
Vfhorled, 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial  and  subdivided  into  numerous  ho* 
rizontal  branches.  The  stem  is  erect,  hairy,  fistulons,  round,  from  one 
to  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  the  ptdrs  crosring  each 
other,  connate,  ovate,  acuminate,  entire,  rather  flat,  abrupthr  contracted 
at  base  into  a  sort  of  neck,  resembling  a  winged  petiole.  This  portbn 
varies  in  width,  as  Michauz  has  expressed  it,  *^  feliis  latius,  angustiuBve 
connatis."  In  general  it  is  narrow  when  the  plant  b  in  flower,  as  re- 
presented in  the  figure;  and  wider  when  it  is  in  fruit  The  flowers  are 
axillaiy,  sessile,  five  or  six  in  a  whorl,  the  upper  ones  generally  in  m 
single  pair.  Each  axil  is  furnished  with  two  or  three  Imear  bractea. 
The  calix  consists  of  five  segments  which  are  spreading,  oblong-linear 
coloured,  unequal,  persistent,  Corolla  tubular,  curving,  of  a  dull  brown- 
ish purple,  covered  with  minute  hairs,  its  base  gibbous,  its  border  open 
and  divided  into  five  rounded,  unequal  lobes.  Stamens  inserted  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  hairy,  with  bblcuig  anthers.  Germ  inferior,  roundish; 
style  longer  than  the  corolla;  stigma  peltate.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  bemr 
of  a  deep  oran^  yellow,t  hairy,  somewhat  three  sided,  crowned  with 
the  calix,  contamig  three  cells  and  three  hard,  bony,  furrowed  seeds, 
from  which  the  name  of  the  genus  is  taken. 

This  plant  was  made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  communication  to 
the  linnsean  society  of  New  England,  by  Dr.  John  Randall.  The  ex- 
periments made  by  him  on  its  medical  uses  and  pharmaceutical  prepa- 

*  The  quaint  appellatioo  of  Dr.  Timkeir^i  toeed,  which  has  been  bestowed  on  das 
jdant,  is  thus  gravely  conunented  «n  by  Pok^et  "  Ses  raciaes  et  cdles  de  Tespeoe 
pr6c^nte  passant  pour  toiitiques;  le  docteur  'nakar  est  le  prsmier  qui  les  a 
raises  en  usage,  et  qbi  a  &it  donner  k  cette  plante  pat  plosieuia  hi^bitans  de 
PAmenqoe  septsntrioaale  le  Dom  ^''herbe  sauvage  dudocteur  Tinkar*^^ 

f  Push  observes  that  the  flowers  and  berries  are  purple.  In  all  the  specinaens 
I  have  ezamioed,  which  have  not  beeo  few  in  number,  the  fruit  was  of  a  bright 
orange  colour.  If  Pursh  has  seen  a  plant  with  purple  berries,  it  is  probably  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  the  tree  plant  of  Linnseus  and  Dilleniub:  which  bad  ^^fntetut 
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ndttAS  were  numefousi  and  serve  to  throw  touch  liffht  on  its  proper* 
ties.  In  trying  the  solvent  powers  of  water  and  alcohol,  he  found  that 
witer  afibrded  a  much  greater  quantity  of  extract  than  alcohol,  and  thal^ 
the  spirituous  extract  was  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  whence  he  infers 
that  DO  resin  in  a  pure  state  exists  in  the  plant.  He  discovered  no  vo* 
htile  oil  by  distillation,  nor  any  other  principle  of  activity  in  water  dis* 
tilled  from  the  plant.  He  concludes  also,  that  no  free  acid  exists  in  this 
vegetable.  Of  the  different  parts  submitted  to  examination,  the  leaves 
yielded  the  greatest  quantity  of  soluble  matter,  but  the  root  afforded 
that  of  the  greatest  activity.  By  decoction  and  evoporation  with  water 
an  ouDce  of  the  dried  stalks  afforded  one  drachm  of  extract;  an  ounce  of 
the  dry  routs,  two  drachms  and  two  scruples,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
leaves  half  an  ounce.  From  a-similar  treatment  of  equal  portions  with 
akofaol,  rather  more  than  half  the  above  quantities  of  extract  were  ob« 
tained. 

The  sensible  qualities  of  the  root  were  found  essentially  different  from 
dM>se  of  the  herb.  Both  of  tliem  possess  a  large  share  of  bitterness^ 
but  the  root  has  also  a  nauseous  taste  and  smell,  somewhat  approaching 
to  those  of  ipecacuanha.  The  medical  properties  of  the  Triosteum  are 
those  of  an  emetic  and  cathartic.  In  the  at>ove  dissertatifm,  about  thirty 
cases  are  detailed,  in  which  different  preparations  and  quantities  of  the 
article  were  given  to  various  persons  with  a  view  to  their  medicinal  ef- 
fects. The  general  inference  to  be  made  from  them  is,  that  the  bark  of 
^  root  acts  with  tolerable  certainty  as  an  evacuant  upon  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  both  by  emesis  and  catharsis.  When  given  alone,  either  in 
powder  or  decocdon,  the  instances  of  its  failure  were  not  many,  and 
when  combined  with  calomel,  its  operation  was  attended  with  a  certain- 
9,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  jalap.  The  aqueous  and  spirituous  extraci 
of  the  root  were  likewise  efficacious,  and  nearly  in  an  equal  degree. 
Preparations  made  from  different  parts  of  the  herb  possessed  much  less 
activity,  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  operating  only  as  a  diaphoretic,  and 
diat  of  the  stalk  producing  no  effect. 

The  late  professor  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  collections  toward  a 
listeria  Medica  of  the  United  States,  speaks  of  this  plant  as  a  mild  and 
good  cathartic^  sometimes  operating  as  a  diuretic  and  in  large  doses  as 
aa  emetic. 

My  own  experience  with  this  plant  has  not  been  extensive,  yet  suf- 
ficiem  to  satisfy  me  of  its  medicinal  power.  Where  I  have  administer- 
ed it,  it  has  generally  proved  cathartic,  a  larger  dose  however  being  re- 
quisite §or  this  purpose,  than  of  jalap  or  aloes.  It  has  sometimes  failed 
U)^produce  any  effect,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  its  efficacy  is 
much  impaired  by  age.  Those  who  may  incline  to  employ  it,  will  do 
well  to  renew  their  stock  annuaUy,.and  to  keep  the  powder  in  close 
stopped  phials. 

A  dose  of  the  bark  of  the  root  in  powder  is  twenty  or  twenty>five 
grains,  and  of  the  extract,  a  somewhat  smaller  quantit)\ 
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Ai^T.  n^^Traveb  in  the  Interior  of  America^  in  the  years  1809, 
1810,  am/ 1811;  inchultng  a  Description  of  (jpper  LouisianOy  to^ 
gether  with  the  States  of  Ohio  ^  Kentucky^  Indiana^  and  Tennessee^ 
with  the  Illinois  and  Western  Territories^  and  containtng-  Re^ 
maris  and  Observations  useful  to  Persons  ebiigrating  to  those 
Countries.  By  John  Bradbury,  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society 
of  London,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Liverpool  Philoso* 

i))ucal  Society,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
osophical  Societies,  New  York,  United  States,  America*     Li* 

verpool,  printed  for  the  Author,  by  Smith  and  Galway,,  and. 

published  by  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  London.  Bvo.  pp.  364. 
TT  is  a  curiosity  natural  to  mankind,  and  particularly  charao- 
'''  ttristic  of  minds  aspiring  after  excellence,  to  desire  to  kno^^ 
the  candid  sentiments  of  others  on  matters  that  concern  us,  and 
the  rank  we  hold  in  public  estimation.  The  narratives  of  travel* 
lers  contribute  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  that  opinion,  entertained 
by  one  people  of  another.  If  the  sources  of  representation  thus 
conveyed,  be  poisoned  by  prejudice  or  perverted  by  malice,  an  er- 
roneous judgment  must  be  formed,  and  the  cause  of  truth  is  sa- 
crificed at  the  shrine  of  hostility.  When  we  meet  with  an  impar- 
tial traveller,  it  is  an  acquisition  to  obtain  his  testimony.  Of  this 
description  appears  Mr.  Bradbury;  a  plain,  circumstantial  writer, 
of  no  lofty  pretensions,  but  deriving  some  title  to  attention,  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  been  selected,  y^  understand,  as  a 
pro^r  person,  by  the  Linnsan  Society,  to  make  collections  of  bo* 
tamcal  plants  and  seeds  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

An  introduction  to  Mr.  Jefferson  led  our  traveller  to  Monticel- 
lo,  where  he  was  recommended  to  give  a  preference  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mississippi  for  the  prosecution  of  his  labours.  He  pro- 
ceeded accordingly  to  St.  Louis,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  fourteen 
hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans,  by  the  course  of  that  riverj 
and,  subsequently,  fifteen  hundred  miles  farther,  up  the  Missouri 
into  the  Illinois  territory.  Our  naturalists  will  learn  with  interest, 
from  Mr.  Bradbury,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  botanizing  throughout  those  parts,  that  investigation  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  result,  and  that  he  passed  a  number  of  plants 
which  may  probably  remain  unknown  for  ages.  Let  us  hope  that 
he  may  be  speedily  followed  up  by  others,  actuated  by  equal  en- 
thusiasm and  desire. 

juvat  intactos  accedere  fontes, 

Atque  haurire,  juTatque  novos  decerpere  Flores. 

The  collection  made  during  this  excursion  has  been  published 
in  an  appendix  to  the  Flora  America:  SeptentrionaliSy  but  a  cata- 
logue of  some  of  the  more  rare  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Louis,  and  on  the  Missouri,  is  mcluded,  together  with  their  haSi* 
tatSj  in  this  publication. 

There  are  many  notices  interspersed  highly  useful  to  those  who 
contemplate  a  settlement  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the  west,  or  de- 
sire to  gather  some  information  of  the  probable  advantafires  attend- 
ing the  emigration  of  their  conncixions  and  friends  to  those  p^s* 
In  addition  to  which,  the  politician  may  cull  many  facts  of  impat^ 
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to  his  r^iefa*che8.  Some  extracts  may  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

We  coidd  haye  wished  that  Mr.  Bradbury  had  not  adopted  the 
ferm  of  a  diary  for  die  conveyance  of  informadon,  as,  though  it 
msy  indicate  a  precision  as  to  dates  and  facts,  yet,  in  a  book  of 
trmyels,  it  is  too  frequently  a  vehicle  for  the  detail  of  trifling  inci^ 
dents,  uninteresting  to  graver  readers,  beside  swelling  die  TOok  to 
an  unnecessary  bulk,  and  enhancing  the  price,  a  high  crime  and 
mkdemeanor  in  the  literary  code;  since  knowledge  ou^ht  to  be 
dispensed  to  as  many  classes  of  the  community  as  possible,  at  the 
least  possible  expense.  In  the  diffusion  of  information,  we  acknow- 
ledge no  aristocracy^  and  nothing,  perhaps,  so  much  contributes 
to  this  evil,  as  books  rendered  unnecessarily  costly^-»It  is  with 
satia£Action  we  say  it,  that  this  is  an  offence  confined,  as  yet^  to  the 
other  side  of  die  Atlantic. 

We  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Bradhmy  himself  whether,  on  a  revisal 
of  his  book,  he  would  not  have  wished  such  passages  as  these  ex^ 
punged: 

P.  43.  <  11th,  13th,  13th,  and  14th  May.  We  had  a  fair  wind,  and  eni- 
ployed  our  sail,  wherefore  I  could  not  go  ashore  without  danger  of  be- 
ing left  behind.  During  these  days  the  bread  was  examined,  and  being 
fimnd  wholly  unfit  for  use,  it  was  thrown  overboard. 

<  Dorion,  our  interpreter,  came,  but  without  his  squaw,  who,  it  was 
intended,  diould  accompany  us.  They  had  quarreUed,  aud  he  had 
beaten  her,  in  consequence  of  which  she  ran  away  from  him  into  the 
woods,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  a  large  bundle  on  her  back. 

^  t2dy  S3d,  and  24th.  Almost  incessant  rain.  We  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  two  miles,  when  our  interpreter  beat  his  squaw  severely,  and 
on  Mr.  Hunt  inquiring  the  cause,  he  told  him  that  she  had  taken  a  fan- 
cy to  remain  at  the  Osages  in  preference  to  proceeding  with  us,  and  be- 
cause he  had  opposed  it,  she  had  continued  sulky  ever  since .^ 

This  gossip  we  will  allow  Mr.  Bradbury  to  write  to  his  wife,  if 
he  pleases,  but  not  to  print  and  pass  off  for  valuable  information. 
So  far  as  dates  may  s^re  as  an  index  to  the  seasons,  and  state  of 
die  weadier  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  the  expense  of  their 
introduction  will  be  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  a  discerning  pub« 
He;  but  not  when  they  become  registers  of  a  man's  individual 
concerns.  A  meteorological  journal  might  advantageously  have 
been  substituted  for  some  matter  of  this  kind;  but  we  do  not  find 
even  an  average  notice  of  the  thermometer  in  the  book!  Still,  there 
is  much  worth  knowing,  of  which  we  had  no  previous  account. 

<  Two  himdred  and  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  stand 
the  remains  of  Fort  Orleans:  near  it  is  the  mouth  of  La  Grand  Riviere, 
where  1  first  observed  the  appearance  otflrairie^  on  the  alluvion  of  the 
river.  Prairie  is  the  term  given  to  such  tracts  of  land  as  are  devested  of 
limber.  In  travelling  west  from  the  Alleghanies  they  occur  more  fre- 
quently, and  are  of  greater  extent,  as  we  approach  the  Mississippi. 
When  we  proceed  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west 
of  that  river,  the  whole  country  is  of  this  description,  which  continues  to 
the  Rocky  Mountsuns  westward,  and  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  extent  of  territory  which  pro- 
hMf  equals  in  area  the  whole  empire  of  China.    The  territory  westes 
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the  Mississippi,  belongbg  to  the  United  States,  and  extendiog  from 
that  river  to  the  Rockj  Mountains  has  evidently  two  charaaers.  The 
part  which  lies  immediately  on  the  Mississippi  and  extends  from  100 
to  350  miles  westward  from  that  river,  has  a  thin  covering  of  timber^ 
consisting  of  clumps  and  of  scattered  trees.  From  the  western  limits 
of  this  region  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  whole  is  one  vast  prairie,  or 
jneadow,  and  excepting  on  the  alluvion  of  rivers,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
on  the  sides  of  the  small  hills,  is  entirely  devested  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  extent  of  this  region  is  not  accurately  known,  on  account  of  the 
real  situation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  not  being  yet  truly  ascertain- 
ed, but  it  appears  from  the  account  of  hunters  and  travellers,  that  in 
some  of  our  best  maps  and  globes  they  are  laid  down  considerably  too 
idx  to  the  eastward.  The  course  of  the  Mississippi  is  nearly  from  north 
to  south,  and  its  average  longitude  nearly  90<^  W.  The  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
in  the  medium  latitude  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
is  about  130°  W.,  a  difference  of  40^,  making  in  that  latitude  the  dis* 
tance  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  to  be  2 134  miles.  It  is  the  opi- 
nim)  of  all  whom  I  have  consulted,  and  who  have  crossed  the  Rocky- 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  that  from  the  eastern  limits  of  that  chain  to 
the  Missisisippi,  the  distance  is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  from  the  wes- 
tern limit  to  the  Pacific*  If  this  is  admitted  to  be  correct,  the  distance 
from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi  is  1416 
miles,  from  which,  if  150  be  subtracted  for  the  half  breadth  of  the  chain, 
and  300  for  the  woody  regions  on  the  Mississippi,  the  breadth  of  the 
prairie  will  appear  to  be  1066  miles  and  its  length  from  north  to  south, 
is  at  least  IS^'  of  latitude,  or  1351  miles. 

^Excepting  towards  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  wholeof  this 
extent  is  what  is  usually  termed  a  plain,  being  destitute  of  those  ele- 
vations that  in  other  parts  appear  to  have  resulted  from  convulsions. 

<  6th  April:  walked  all  day,  and,-  in  the  aftei*noon,  met  the  hunters, 
who  bad  found  a  bee  tree,  so  named  from  its  hollow  tnink  containing  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  were  returning  to  the  boat  for  a  bucket  and  a  hatch- 
et to  cut  it  down.  I  accompanied  them  to  the  tree:  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  combs,  and  about  three  gallons  of  honey.  The  honey  bees 
havp  been  introduced  into  this  continent  from  Europe,  but  at  what  time, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Since  they  have  entered  upon  the  fine 
countries  of  the  IHinois  and  Upper  Louisiana,  their  progress  westward 
has  been  surprisingly  rapid.  It  is  generally  known  in  Upper  Louisiana, 
that  bees  had  not  been  found  westward  of  the  Mississippi  prior  to  the 
year  1797.  They  are  now  found  as  high  up  the  Missouri  as  the  Maha 
nation,  having  move^l  westward  to  the  distance  of  six  hundred  miles  in 
fourteen  years.  Their  extraordinary  progress  in  these  parts  is  probably- 
owing  to  a  portion  of  the  country  being  prairie,  and  yielding  therefore  a 
succession  of  flowers  during  the  whole  summer,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
forests.  Bees  have  spread  over  this  continent  in  a  degree,  and  with  a 
celerity  so  nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  that 
it  has  given  rise  to  a  belief,  both  among  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  that 
bees  are  their  precursors,  and  that  to  whatever  part  they  go,  the  white 
people  will  follow.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  right,  as  I  think  it  aa 
impossible  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

•  33d  May.  When  on  the  bluffsf  yesterday,!  observed  in  the  river  an 

*  Mr.  Melish  asserts,  that  one  branch  of  the  Missoiiri  rises  within  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

t  As  the  term  bluff  may  not  be  familiar  to  every  reader,  an  explanation  may  be 
'  ervioeable.  The  alluvion  of  the  great  rivers  west  of  the  Allegbuues  is  cimaider- 
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cztenuTe  bend,  and  deter^ned  to  cross  the  neck.  I  therefore  did  not 
crabark  with  the  boats,  but  filled  my  shot  pouch  with  parched  con),  and 
proceeded.  In  about  two  hours,  I  had  entirely  passed  the  range  of  hills 
fisrmiDg  the  boundary  of  the  Missouri;  and,  as  I  had  before  experienced, 
fbimd  the  soil  and  face  of  the  country  to  improve  very  much  as  we  leave 
tibe  river.  The  hills,  with  the  intervening  valleys,  were  covered  with  the 
miost  beautiful  verdure.  I  continued  to  travel  through  this  charming 
country,  and  shot  several  prairie  hens  (tetrao  umbellus),  on  which  I 
made  au  excellent  supper.  On  reaching  again  the  blufiPs  of  the  Missou- 
n,  among  a  number  of  new  plants,  I  found  a  very  fine  species  of  ribe^i 
or  currant.' 

It  appears  that  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  trade  with  the  In- 
dians by  means  of  agents  scattered  over  die  extreme  west.  The 
^)ecies  of  goods  most  in  demand  are  rifles,  powder,  ball,  knives 
and  spirituous  liquors.  Mr.  Bradbujy  has  known  more  than  1000 
pounds  of  jerked  bufBdo  meat  obtained  in  barter  with  the  Sioux  for 
as  much  rum  as  cost  two  dollars.  The  proper  season  for  jerking  buf- 
fido  meat  is  in  autunm,  when  the  quanti^  of  tallow  or  fat  is  very 
great.  It  of  course  begins  to  diminish  when  food  becomes  scarce. 
As  the  same  obtains  in  a  number  of  animals,  by  climate  and  habit 
ordained  to  procure  abundance  of  food  in  summer,  and  to  suffer 
great  privations  in  winter,  this  collection  of  fat  seems  to  be  a  kind 
€X  reservoir,  containing  the  means  of  supplying  chyle,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  and  returned  into  the  system 
when  necessary.  The  meat  is  cut  into  slices,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
until  die  juices  are  completely  dried  up,  which  is  termed  jerking, 
then  packed  away  for  use. 

Of^the  state  of  medicine  among  the  Indians,  we  have  an  account 
far  too  slender  to  satisfy  our  curiosities.  With  them  the  down 
of  reedmace  (typha  pahtstris)  is  used  in  cases  of  bums  or  scalds. 
A  species  of  artemisia^  common  on  the  prairies,  and  known  to  the 
hunters  by  the  name  of  hyssop,  attracted  our  author's  notice;  but 
a  principal  article  in  Indian  pharmacy,  according  to  his  account, 
b  a  species  of  wall-flower,  in  character  agreeing  with  cheiranthus 
en/simoides^  beside  which,  two  new  species  ox  astragalus^  some 
roots  of  rudbeckia  purpurea^  and  a  new  species  of  amorphoy  used 
in  cases  of  cholic,  are  mentioned. 

In  an  appendix  of  nearly  half  the  size  of  the  book,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence,  certainly  marked  with 
some  fine  traits  of  feeling  and  sublime  idea.  It  is  an  oration  de- 
livered by  a  warrior  over  the  body  of  his  deceased  chief,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  American  officers,  who  had  caused  military  honours 
to  be  paid  at  the  funeral,  which  they  attended  with  a  detachment 
of  troops  under  their  conrunand. 

ably  lower  than  the  s^rroundiDg  country,  aod  is  of  a  breadth  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  river.  That  of  the  Missouri  is  from  two  to  six  or  ei^t  ' 
miles  in  breadth,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  from  one  hundred  aod  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The  ascent  fh>m  this  valley  in- 
to the  country  is  precipitous,  and  is  called  <^  the  bluff."  It  may  consist  of  rock 
or  claj*  Betwixt  these  bluffs  the  river  runs,  in  a  very  crocked  channel,  aod  is 
perpetoally  changing  its  bed,  as  the  only  permanent  bounds  are  the  bluffs. 
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<  Do  not  ijricve — misfortanes  will^happen  to  the  wisest  and  the  best  of 
men.     Death  will  come  and  always  comes  out  of  season; — it  is  the  com- 
mand of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations  and  people  must  obey.  What  is 
passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not  be  grieved  for.     Be  not 
discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your  fiither  here,  you 
^  have  lost  your  chief.     A  misfortune  of  this  kind  may  never  again  befal 
you,  but  this  would  have  attended  you  perhaps  at  your  own  village. 
Five  times  have  1  visited  this  land,  and  never  returned  with  sorrow  or 
pain.     Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  particularly  in  our  path — they  grow 
every  where.     {Addressing  himself  to  governor  Edwards  and  colonial 
Miller,)     What  a  misfortune  for  me  that  I  could  not  have  died  this  day^ 
instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.     The  trifling  loss,  my  nation 
would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  been  doubly  paid  for  by 
the  honours  of  my  burial— they  would  have  wiped  ofl^  every  thing  like 
regret.     Instead  of  being  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow— my  war- 
v\o9%  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  of  joy  in  their  hearts.    ^"0  mc  it 
would  have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.     Hereafter,  when  I  die 
at  home,  instead  of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling 
music  and  the  thundering  cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I 
shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  dd  rope  perhaps)  and  hdsted  on  a 
slender  scaffbld  to  the  whistling  wiBds»  soon  to  be  blown  down  to  th^ 
•arth-^my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and  my  bones  rattled  on 
tsh^  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.     {Addressing  himself  ^^  colonel  Miller.) 
Chief  of  the  soldiers — your  labours  have  not  been  in  vain: — your  at- 
tention shall  not  be  forgotten.     My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that 
is  paid  over  the  dead.    When  I  return  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your 
g^ms.* 

On  the  subject  of  a  route  to  the  Pacific,  we  have  some  interest- 
ing views  presented,  though  perhaps  somewhat  conjectural,  or  at 
least  not  supported  by  the  direct  testimony  we  could  desire.  The 
author  accompanied  a  party  boimd  on  that  expedition,  for  several 
kundred  miles.  Five  of  the  men  engi^^ed  in  it  had  traversed  the 
rockv  mountains  in  various  directions,  and  the  question  of  the  best 
possible  route  in  which  to  cross  them  was  frequently  agiti^ted.^ 
They  all  agreed  that  the  route  pursued  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  was  " 
very  fi^  from  being  the  best,  and  that  to  the  southward,  where  the 
Platte  and  Roche  Jaune  rivers  rise,  thev  had  discovered  one  far 
less  difiicult.  This  information  induced  the  leader,  a  Mr.  Hunt, 
to  alter  the  plan  of  his  course,  which  had  originally  been  to  as- 
cend the  IVfissouri  to  the  Roche  Jaune  river,  1850  miles  from 
the  mouth,  and  at  that  place  he  purposed  to  comi^ence  his  journey 
by  land.  It  was  afterwards  ccmduded  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
viseable  to  abandon  the  Missouri  at  the  Aricara  Town,  450  miles 
lower  down  the  river. 

A  journey  across  the  American  continent,  according  to  the  in- 
formation of  himters  and  others,  appears  by  no  means  so  arduous 
if  shaped  more  to  the  southward.  Mr.  Brackenridge,  in  his 
"  Views  of  Louisiana"  corroborates  this  opinion. 

"  The  route  taken  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  across  the  mountains 
was,  perhaps,  the  very  worst  that  could  have  been  selected.  Mr. 
Henry,  a  member  of  the  Missouri  company,  and  his  hunters,  have 
discovered  several  passes,  not  only  very  practicable,  but  ^ven  in 
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ftra*  present  state,  less  dificult  dtaii  those  of  the  Alleghany  mouA- 
taios.  These  are  considerably  south  of  the  source  of  Jefferson 
Hver.  It  is  the  ofmiion  oi  the  gentleman  last  mentioned,  that 
loaded  horses,  or  even  wagons,  mi^t  in  its  present  state,  go  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  days,  from  a  navigable  point  on  the  Colum^ 
bia,  more  easy  than  between  those  on  the  heads  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  Atlantic  states.  Mr.  Henry  wintered  in  a  delightful  country, 
OB  a  beautiful  navigable  stream. 

^  Aju  attempt  is  now  nutking  to  form  establishments  on  the  Cb- 
hnidiia,  w^  what  succ^s  is  not  yet  much  known.  This  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  company  in  the  city  of  New- York,  at  the  head  of 
which  we '  find  Jacob  Astor.  Two  vessels  were  despatched  for 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  orders  to  commence  an  establish- 
mtatU  A  party  of  about  eighty  men  under  the  command  of  Wilson 
P.  Hunt,  and  a  brother  of  sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  was  for- 
merly in  the  emplo3anent  of  the  north  west  company,  has  pro* 
cceded  across  the  mountains." 

The  principal  object  of  this  company  at  present,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fur  trade  direct  with  China.  The  beaver,  the  valuable! 
sea  otter,  and  the  fine  furs  which  maybe  obtained  in  this  country 
in  great  quantities,  will  undoubtedly  produce  considerable  profits. 
To  introduce  returns  into  the  United  States  across  the  rocky 
mountains,  will  be  worthy  of  experiment.  A  shortening  of  the 
distance,  by  more  than  a  thousand  leagues,  will  certainly  make  it 
an  object  to  lessen  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  transporting  goods 
across  the  mountains  and  down  the  Missouri.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  add,  that  the  colony  at  present  forming,  is  under  tiie  protecticm 
and  license  of  our  government. 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  territories 
aflbrded  an  Abundant  harvest  for  speculation  and  description,  of 
which  Mr.  Bradbury  has  moderately  availed  himself.  Extensive 
veins  of  iron  ore  abound  on  the  Missouri,  sufficient  to  supply  the 
whole  of  North  America  with  iron  for  many  generations,  and 
when  we  consider  the  abundance  of  coal,  it  warrants  a  presage 
tiiat  these  objects  will  become,  perhaps  ^t  no  distant  day,  of  vast 
national  importance. 

The  lead  mines  on  the  Mississippi  furnish  a  considerable  freight 
to  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Bradbury  is  of  opinion,  that  the  lead  ex- 
tends to  a  very  great  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dtffginga^ 
which  hitiierto  have  been  considered  as  comprising  the  mines. 
I  have  seen,**  he  observes,  "  all  the  indications  on  the  tipper 
part  of  the  Merrimac  river,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  west  of  the  present 
workings,  and  still  farther  to  the  northward,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gasconade,  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  it  extends 
to  the  mines  belonging  to  the  Saukee  and  Fox  nations  of  Indians, 
which  are  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  six  hundred  miles  above  St. 
Louis.  These  mines  are  known  to  extend  over  a  space  of  eighty 
miles  in  length,  and  nine  miles  in  breadth. 

About  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  Ohio  Saline,  in  the  Illinois 
territory,  there  is  a  lead  mine  lately  discovered.  Some  small  ex- 
cavations have  been  made,  and  a  quantity  of  galena  found. 
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.  The  caves  yielding  saltpetre  are  found  chiefly  on  Green,  Ten* 
nessee,  and  Cumberland  rivers,  and  afford  this  article  in  great 
abundance.  Salt  abounds  in  various  parts  of  the  western  country* 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  gypsum  and  clay  are  found  together 
with  the  salt  deposit* 

^^  Some  of  the  isolated  sand  stone  rocks  are  remarkable  for  their 
purity,  being  so  white  as  to  resemble  exacjdy  the  purest  lump  su- 
gar. These  would  furnish  an  excellent  material  tor  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass.  When  the  subterranean  geography  of  this  country 
sjiall  become  better  known,  it  will  probad>ly  be  found  to  be  one*  of. 
the  most  interesting  in  the  world.'' 

Such  a  declaration  from  one  qualiiSed  to  conduct  mineralog^cal 
inquiries,  is  highly  important,  and  affords  an  unbounded  prospect 
of  future  national  wealth^  and  resources.  Succeeding  geologists 
may  do  much*  Fortunately  for  the  progress  of  the  pursuit,  it  is 
susceptible  of  division  into  ms^y  different  departments,  several  of 
which  are  capable  of  being  extended  by  mere  observation.  To 
reduce  the  general  and  grand  arrangements  of  nature  to  a  s)^tem, 
demands  a  total  devotion  of  time  and  an  acquaintance  with  almost 
every  branch  of  experimental  and  general  science,  and  can  be 
perfprmed  only  by  philosophers;  but  the  fact3  necessary  to  this 
great  end  may  be  collected  without  much  lid)our,  and  by  persons 
attached  to  various  pursuits  and  occupations;  the  principal  requi- 
sites being  minute  observation  and  faithful  record.  The  miner, 
the  quarrier,  the  surveyor,  the  engineer,  the  collier,  the  iron  smel- 
ter, and  even  the  traveller  in  search  of  general  information,  have  all 
opportunities  of  making  geological  observations;  and  whether  these 
relate  to  the  metallic  productions,  ores,  rocks^  strata,  or  coal  of. 
any  district,  to  the  appearances  and  forms  of  mountains,  the  direc- 
tions  of  rivers,  and  the  nature  of  lakes  and  waters,  they  are  wordiy 
of  being  accurately  noticed.  Mineralogical  maps  of  districts 
might  thus  be  supplied,  an  object  of  importance  to  the  scientific, 
world,  and  a  fund  of  practical  mfprmation  might  be  obtsuned,  s^-* 
plicable  to  purposes  of  public  improvement  and  utility. 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Bradbury's  opinion  of  emigration  to  the  - 
scene  of  his  labours,  on  which  he  may  be  expected  to  be  good  au- 
thority. "  There  is  no  part"  says  he,  **  of  the  western  country 
that  holds  out  greater  advantages  to  the  new  setder  than  the  Mis- 
souri territory.  It  is  inferior  to  none  in  point  of  soil  or  climate, 
and  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  as  the 
transit  to  New  Orleans  may  be  made  at.  any  season  of  the  year; 
whereas  the  Ohio  is  not  navigable  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October.  It  is  also  from  600  to  1000  miles  near- 
er to  that  city  than  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio.  Opportunities  of 
S purchasing  setdements  or  plantations  already  formed,  are  very 
i'equent,  and  on  very  moderate  terms,  as  the  rage  of  retiring  back 
prevails  here  in  as  great  a  degree  as  in  the  other  new  coimtries. 

*'  St  Louis,  the  capital  of  this  territory,  is  very  pleasandy  situ- 
ated on  the  Mississippi,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  in  latitude  38  degrees  5  minutes,  and  longitude  89 
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grees  55  minutes  W.  It  has  a  decided  advantage  over  aU 
die  other  towns,  on  account  of  its  being  situated  on  a  rock  but 
litde  elevated  above  the  high  floods  of  die  river,  and  immediate* 
)y  on  its  border.  Such  situations  are  rare,  as  tibe  Mississippi  is 
almost  imiversally  boimded  either  by  high  perpendicular  rodts  of 
loose  alluvial  soil,  the  latter  of  which  is  m  continual  danger  of 
being  washed  away  by  the  annual  floods. 

In  the  reclaiming  of  wild  land,  or  the  forming  of  a  plantation 
from  a  state  of  nature,  the  trouble  a^d  labour  here  is  much  less 
than  in  the  woody  regions,  as  the  trees  in  this  quarter  are  not 
more  abundant  on  the  upland  than  would  be  necessary  for  fuel 
and  for  fences.  They  naturaUy  stand  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
each  odier  to  admit  a  fine  undergrowth  of  grass  and  herbage* 
This  country,  as  well  as  the  whole  western  territory,  will  reap  in- 
calculable benefit  from  the  application  of  steam-boi^  on  the  Mis- 
nssippi.  Of  these  several  are  now  building  in  the  different  porta 
of  the  Ohio,  a  mode  of  conveyance  which  will  also  be  mudi  nicili« 
tated  by  the  abundance  of  coal  so  \miversally /spread  over  thes6 
parts. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  westward  may  be  divided 
into  three  regions,  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  great  staple  arti- 
cles, sugar,  cotton,  and  com.  The  sugar  region  extends  n-om  the 
coast  tp  latitude  31^  degrees;  the  cidtivation  of  this  article 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  many  of  the  planters  have  already  made 
large  fortunes. 

<  The  region  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  cottont  mmI  tso  cold  for 
tiiat  of  the  sugar-cane,  extends  from  31^  to  alxmt  36  deg^ds 
of  latitude:  the  species  cultivated  is  GoBtypium  annuum.  It  Will  grow 
many  degrees  north  of  36;  but  will  not  yield  a  suAcieat  crop,  nor  is 
die  cotton  so  good,  for  the  following  reasons:->-of  the  p#ds  containing 
the  cotton,  the  terminal  pods  of  the  principal  branches  are  the  first 
npe:  the  next  in  succession  are  those  of  the  secondary  branches,  which 
are  followed  bj  those  of  the  tertiary  ones,  fcc.  &c.;  but  in  each  succes- 
ave  generation,  the  number  is  increased  in  something  like  the  rado  of 
a  geometrical  progression.  In  the  nortlterly  part  of  the  cotton  region^ 
tbewinter  comes  on  before  the  cotton  in  the  pods  on  the  lateral  braoch- 
es  b  ripe,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  crop  is  destroyed)  which  a  few  de- 
grees mrther  south  would  have  been  ripened.  But  the  avarice  of  ^omq 
planters  prompts  them  to  continue  the  gathering  of  their  crops  too 
fong,  and  the  quality  of  their  cotton  is  deteriorated  thereby,  as  the  ^un 
is  too  feeble  to  give  the  last  part  of  their  crop  sufficient  strength.  The 
culture  of  the  cotton  plant  is  not  attended  vrith  much  trouble.  The 
seeds  are  planted  from  3  to  3|  feet  asunder;  and  after  the  plants 
bare  acquired  a  little  strength,  they  are  weeded  and  earthed  up:  no 
ferther  care  is  required  until  the  gathering  of  the  pods  commences* 
The  cotton  is  then  separated  from  the  seeds  by  a  machine,  called  the 
MO  gin, 

<  From  observation  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  staple  of  cotton  is 
sometimes  injured  in  the  gin;  and  as  this  machine  is  now  unif  ersall^ 
used  to  separate  the  cotton  from  the  seed,  I  siiall  describe  it*  The 
aaws  are  circular,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  they  are  made 
of  thin  steel  plate,  and  are  toothed  like  those  used  for  cutting  wood, 
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excepting  that  they  make  a  more  acute  angle  with  the  radiL    Twenty  * 
four,  thirty^  thirtjr-sixy  or  more  of  these  saws  are  placed  on  an  iron 
Shaft,  at  about  one  inch  asunder.     This  shaft  is  fixed  in  a  frame,  three 
feet,  or  three  feet  six  inches  high,  and  parallel  to  it  is  placed  a  trough, 
not  unlike  a  manger.     One  side  of  the  trough  is  composed  of  thin 
plates  of  iron,  exceeding  in  number  that  of  the  saws  by  one.     This  ad* 
mits  one  of  these  plates  betwixt  each  two  saws,  and  they  are  so  near 
each  other  as  barely  to  admit  the  saw  to  pass  between  them.    A  fourth 
part  of  the  saw  works  within  the  trough.     Beneath  the  saws  a  cylin- 
drical brush  turns  the  same  way,  but  with  greater  velocity.     On  the 
end  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  saws  are,  there  is  a  fast  and  a  loose 
pully  for  driving  the  machine,  with  a  belt  for  stopping  it  at  pleasure. 
When  the  gin  is  intended  to  be  set  to  work,  a  quantity  of  cotton,  as 
taken  from  the  pods,  is  thrown  into  the  trough,  and  the  belt  is  put  on 
the  fast  pully.     The  saws,  in  passing  through  the  troughs,  continue  to 
load  their  teeth  with  cotton,  which  is  instantly  thrown  off  by  the  brush, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  nothing  remains  in  the  trough  but  bare  seeds. 
The  management  of  this  gin  is  mostly  committed  to  negroes,  who, 
anxious  to  £nish  their  task,  drive  the  machine  with  too  great  velocity, 
by  which,  I  conceive,  not  only  the  staple  of  the  cotton  is  injured,  but 
the  green  lumps,  which  are  in  fact  the  abortive  seeds,  are  broken,  and 
carried  through  along  with  the  cotton.     From  this  cause,  in  a  great 
measure,  arises  the  difference  of  quality  of  cotton  from  the  same  plant- 
ation. 

*  As  there  are  public  gins  established  in  almost  every  part,  to  which  a 
planter  may  take  his  cotton,  and  have  it  cleaned  and  packed  on  mode- 
rate terms,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poor  man  to  turn  cotton-planter;  and 
if  he  has  a  numerous  fiimily,  so  much  the  better^  as  females,  and  even 
children,  can  be  employed  in  gathering  the  pods,  and  in  taking  the  cot- 
ton from  them.  If  he  settles  on  wild  land,  he  can  enter  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  with  more  facility  than  on  any  other  crop,  as  the  ground 
requires  less  preparation. 

*  This  part  of  Louisiana  as  yet  contains  but  very  few  white  settlers, 
although,  for  the  most  part,  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  the  climate  charm- 
ing. Two  very  large  rivers.  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas,  enter  tiie 
Misussippi  in  this  region,  and  run  their  whole  course  through  it:  they 
arc  both  navigable  to  the  confines  of  the  internal  provinces  of  New 
Mexico,  and  furnish  to  those  parts  the  best  means  of  communication 
with  the  ocean.  Of  these  means,  when  Mexico  shall  break  its  chain, 
it  will  avail  itself,  and  this  will  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  United  States.* 

**  I  must  pronounce  the  soil  to  be  excellent,  and  in  almost  every 
part  where  I  saw  it  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  was  covered  with  the 
finest  verdure  imaginable.  The  stratum  immediately  below  the 
vegetable  soil  is  almost  universally  a  very  tenacious  clay,  and  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  to  form  a  material  for  brick. 

"  The  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  Government  are  sold 
at  one  uniform  price:  viz.  two  dollars  per  acre  at  five  year's  credit, 
or  one  doUar  sixty-four  cents  for  cash.  Opportunities  frequently 
offer  for  purchasing  from  the  back-wood'* s-man  what  he  calls  his 
improvement^  which  consists  perhaps  of  a  log-house,  a  peach,  and 
Berhaps  an  apple  orchard,  together  with  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty 
Acres  of  )l^4  inclosed  and  mosdy  cleared." 
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The  fc^owing  remarks  are  worthy  of  particular  notice* 

^  It  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  settle* 
stent  of  a  country  like  this,  a  great  number  of  things  occur  ne» 
cessary  to  be  d<Hie,  which  require  the  united  strength  of  numbers 
to  effect.''  p.  318. 

^  A  great  number  of  farmers  have  more  land  inclosed  in  fence 
dian  they  can  well  manage:  ask  one  of  these  the  reason,  he  re* 
plies  *  I  want  help.'  Emigrants  are  urgendy  required,  and  if 
there  can  be  any  doubt  of  the  wants  of  the  country  in  this  re* 
q>ect,  its  solution  is  to  be  here  found* 

**  'Fhere  are  many  objects,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  &c.  all  of 
which  are  much  sooner  effected  by  persons  having  an  union  of  in* 
tcrest,  and  of  course  an  union  of  action. 

^  A  combination  of  labour  in  numbers  for  the  benefit  of  one  in- 
dividual is  not  confined  to  the  new  comer  only,  it  occurs  fre* 
qoently  among  the  old  setders,  with  whom  it  is  a  continued  bond 
of  amity  and  social  intercourse,  and  in  no  part  of  die  world  is 
good  neighbourship  found  in  greater  perfection  than  in  the  wes- 
tern territory,  or  in  America  generally."  Additional  testimony 
of  this  kind  in  favour  of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  will  be 
read  with  pleasure.  We  cannot  refrain  from  introducing  some 
equally  creditable  to  the  impartiality  of  the  narrator  and  the  cha» 
ractcr  of  our  country. 

Page  305.  "  I  have  travelled  near  10,000  miles  in  the  United 
Staiesy  and  rtever  met  with  the  least  incivility  or  affront.  I  feel 
myself  bound  by  gratitude  and  regard  to  truth  to  speak  of  their 
hospitality.  In  my  travels  through  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  not  less  than  2000  miles  was  through  parts  where  there 
were  no  taverns,  and  where  a  traveller  is  under  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.  In  no  one  instance 
lutt  my  appeal  been  fruidess,  although  in  many  cases  the  furnish- 
iag  of  a  bed  has  been  evidendy  attended  with  inconvenience,  and 
in  many  instances,  no  remuneration  would  be  received.  Other  Eu- 
ropean travellers  have  experienced  this  liberal  spirit,  and  some 
have  repaid  it  by  calumny.  In  respect  to  their  moral  -character, 
nnr  experience  reaches  chiefly  to  the  western,  middle,  and  some 
of'^the  southern  states.  In  the  western  states,  I  noticed  that  very 
few  of  the  houses  in  which  I  slept,  had  either  locks  or  bolts  on  the 
doors,  and  that  the  jails  were  in  general  without  a  single  tenant. 

^*  It  has  already  been  observed  that  no  people  discharge  the  so- 
cial duties,  as  respects  the  character  of  neighbours,  better,  and 
I  believe  no  country,  having  a  population  equal  to  the  United 
States,  can  exhibit  the  records  of  their  courts  containing  fewer 
instances  of  crinies  committed  against  the  laws." 

Mr.  Birkbeck,  an  English  farmer,  whose  notes  on  a  journey  to 
the  Illinois  territory  we  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  m  our  last 
number,  fully  seconds  this  opinion  of  his  countryman  in  every  re« 
spect.  He  says, "  but,  what  is  most  at  variance  with  English  no» 
dons  of  the  American  people,  is  the  urbanity  and  civilization  tliat 
prevail  in  situations  remote  from  large  cities.  In  our  journey 
from  Norfolk  (m  the  coast  of  Virginia,  to  this  place,  in  the  heart 
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of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  ¥re  have  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  tke  maaners  m  polished  life.  Refinement  b  unquestionably  far 
nuire  rare  than  in  our  mature  and  highly  cultivated  state  of  socie- 
ty, but  so  ia  vulgarity.  In  every  department  of  common  life,  we 
here  see  employed  persons  superior  in  habits  and  education  to 
the  same  class  in  England.'' 

Again: 
^*  of  all  the  unfavourable  imputations  on  the  American  character, 
jealousy  of  strangers  is  surely  the  most  absurd  and  groundless. 
The  Americans  are  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  interest,  but 
they  wish  well  to  strangers;  and  are  not  always  satisfied  with  wish- 
ing, if  they  can  promote  their  welfare  by  active  services." 

Page  103.  ^^  I  have  good  authority  for  contradicting  a  supposi- 
tion that  I  have  met  with  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana, 
that  they  ^  are  a  lawless,  semi^barbarous  people,  dangerous  to  live 
among.'  On  die  contrary,  the  laws  are  respected,  and  effectual, 
and  the  mmoners  of  the  peo}de  are  kind  and  gende  to  each  other 
and  to  strangers." 

Page  123.  "  We  afe  at  Princeton  in  Indiana,  a  town  which  will 
be  soon  three  years  old.  The  people  belong  to  old  America  ia 
dress  and  manners,  and  would  not  disgrace  old  England  in  the  ^- 
neral  decorum  of  their  deportment.  It  can  boast  as  many  well  m* 
formed  genteel  people,  in  proportion  to  die  number  of  inhabitants, 
as  any  county  town  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  there  is  not  one 
decidedly  vitious  character,  nor  one  that  is  not  able  and  willing  to 
maintain  himself." 

In  passing  from  Mr.  Birkbeck,  we  would  express  our  anticipa^ 
tion  oi  much  solid  benefit  from  his  experience  and  conduct  in  the 
parts  where  he  has  settled.  He  is  a  man,  we  should  judge,  of  vi- 
gorous and  enlarged  mind.  His  recommendation  in  favour  of  as- 
sociations, as  the  surest  means  to  prevent  disappointment  to  emi- 
grants and  advance  the  interests  of  the  whole,  has  our  entire 
concurrence.  On  diis  point  too  he  confirms  the  preceding  remarks 
of  Mr.  Bradbury. 

As  emigration  is  now  a  theme  of  very  general  interest,  publi- 
cations tending  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  will  be  read 
with  avidity,  when  they  communicate  information  equivalent  to 
the  expense  of  their  purchase.  For  the  details  we  must  refer  to 
the  works  themselves.  We  collect,  generally,  that  a  setdement  in 
the  Missouri  or  the  Illinois  territory  is  preferable,  cateris  paribus^ 
in  the  ratio  of  its  distance  from  that  great  mart  of  western  pro- 
duce, New  Oiieanft*-*that,  without  some  capital  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  the  emigrant  unless  he  be  a  mechanic,  or  an  associate  with 
others,  might  repent  the  cost  of  his  journey;  and  moreover  that,  if 
he  look  for  present  gain  from  agricultural  pursuits  only,  he  will 
in&llibly  be  disappointed.  He  can  only  expect  that  the  extent  and 
period  of  his  reward  will  be  proportioned  to  the  exertions  of  his 
industry,  and  the  scale  of  his  ^^  improvements,"  together  with  the 
growth  of  population,  and  the  demand  for  cleared  lands.  To  bring 
wood  land  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  he  must  expect  to  undergo  ma- 
ny hardships  and  endure  many  privations,  but  the  state  of  ease,  secu^ 
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ntf,  sad  independence^  which  will  asanredly  attend  the  patient  ef- 
fara  of  sober  industry,  must  in  due  season  arrive  to  compensate 
past  toik. 

That  produce  of  every  kind  of  the  nature  of  pfovision  will,  for 
t  very  long  time,  remain  low,  most  be  calculated  upon  from  the 
foDowing  considerations.  First,  the  distance  from  a  foreim  mar- 
ket,  causing  a  great  expense  in  expectation*  Secondly,  the  pre- 
ilominance  of  scattered  population  employed  in  farming  over  that 
which  is  condensed  in  towns;  and  thirdly,  the  vast  quantities  of 
Ind  remaining  west  of  the  AUeghanies  dtill  unoccupied;  yet,  the 
accumulation  of  property  by  the  regular  and  rapid  advance  in  the 
value  of  land,  forms  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  savings  of  the 
laibourer  or  mechanic.  Upon  these  terms,  he  may  make  up  his 
mind,  and  look  for  the  illustration  of  the  truth  in  the  testimony  of 
every  candid  man  acquainted  with  that  country. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  look  favourably  upon  Mr. 
Bradbury's  labours,  and  to  encourage  him  to  pursue  a  path  so  hap- 
pfly  chosen,  as  that  of  develo|>ing  me  resources  of  die  highly  pro- 
fldsing  regicffi  he  describes. 

His  book  compressed  into  half  of  its  present' size,  would  bear  a 
reprint  in  this  country-— devested  of  common-place  matter,  and  di- 
rected solely  to  purposes  of  superior  utility.  He  has  chosen  a 
wide  field,  and  his  design  is  worthy  of  an  active,  enterprising,  en- 
fig^ened  mind.  If  our  countenance  can  cheer  his  laudable  endea- 
vours, he  will  carry  witii  hifti  its  smiles,  and  if  one  ray  of  conso- 
lation be  wanting  to  kindle  zeal,  he  will  find  it  in  the  increasing 
iAcrest  of  the  public  in  these  inquiries,  and,  in  connexion  with  his 
own  immediate  benefit,  the  growing  magnitude  and  decided  im- 
portance of  the  consequences  involved  in  this  subject. 

Art  IlJj^^^Outline  of  the  HevoltUion  in  Spanish  America;  or  an 
accotmt  of  the  origin^  progress^  and  actual  state  of  the  war  carried 
on  between  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  containing-  thepriftcipal 
facts  which  have  marked  the  struggle*    By  a  South  American. 
Fata  viam  invenient.  iEn.  lib.  10. 
n|^H£  perusal  of  this  *'*'  outiine,"  has  altered  in  a  great  measure 
*    our  view  of  the  contest  in  South  America.    Hitherto  the  un- 
connected, and,  indeed,  very  limited  information  we  possessed  on 
the  subject  of  tiie  existing  war  in  that  country,  prevented  our  form- 
ing as  correct  an  idea  as  to  the  probable  result  as  could  be  desired. 
Our  wish  has  always  been,  to  be  able  to  predict  with  some  degree 
of  certsdnty,  the  termination  in  favour  of  the  South  Americans,  of 
die  second  war  in  America,  tjiat  has  had  independence  for  its  ob- 
ject.    We  are,  perhaps,  more  sanguine  on  the  subject,  thsm  is 
consistent  with  the  facts  heretofore  known  to  us;  but  we  foel  con- 
siderably more  confident,  since  the  perusal  of  this  work,  that  our 
wishes  may  be  gratified  at  no  very  distant  day. 
We  feel  a  sensible  pleasure  in  the  view,  and  the  imagination  hardly 
knows  where  to  stop,  when  the  result  of  so  many  free  establishments 
as  are  about  to  take  place  in  South  America,  is  taken  into  conside- 
ration: when  we  view  the  advancement  that  knowledge  is  likely  to 
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receive;  and,  think  of  the  accession  which  human  happiness  will 
derive  from  the  amelioration  of  government.  To  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Utxited  States,  the  spectacle  of  an  oppressed  people,  en* 
deavouring  to  become  free  and  happy,  must  always  be  gratifying*. 
The  attention  of  a  free  people,  cannot  but  be  excited  by  events  in 
themselves  so  likely  to  call  forth  sympathy,  and  doubly  interest* 
ing  in  a  political  point  of  view,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  former 
similarity  of  situation,  and  the  prospect  of  alike  termination.  The 
impression  on  the  mind  is  increased  by  the  knowledge,  that  they 
look  to  us  as  a  people,  once  suffering  and  oppressed  like  them- 
selves, now  free  and  hkppy,  in  consequence  of  a  successful  resia* 
tance  to  tjrranny.  To  Eurc^e,  the  South  Americans  cannot  look 
for  sympathy,  still  less  for  assistance  in  a  struggle  for  freedom; 
the  dead  palsy  of  despotism  has  seized  on  ^1;  even  in  England, 
liberty  is  just  about  to  expire.  They  must  rely  cm  themselves, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  arising  from  three  hundred  years 
of  Spanish  despotism,  work  out  their  own  salvation.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  their  ability,  though  we  admit,  that  the 
view  of  aifairs  derived  from  the  perusal  of  this  little  work  before 
us,  is  by  no  means  at  first  siriit,  encouraging.  Still,  however,  we 
do  not  despsur:  for  though  dissention  is  a  greater  fee  to  a  country 
endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  an  oppressive  ^^  mother 
country,"  than  even  a  defective  organization  of  Uie  means  of  resis- 
tance; and  though  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  still  likely  to  continue 
its  baleful  influence  over  the  political  destiny  of  the  South  Ame- 
ricans; yet  we  do  not  think,  that  the  acunission  of  the  fact 
would  be  at  all  conclusive  as  to  the  question  of  independence* 
They  have  done  too  much  already  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage; 
individual  exertion  alone,  has  performed  almost  enough  to  permit 
the  new  republics  to  be  numbered  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Their  distance  from  Spain,  their  visible  improvement  in  political 
science,  their  knowledge  that  they  can  be  free^  all,  if  fairly  consi- 
dered, lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  event  will  take  place  when- 
ever  they  will  it.  It  is  true,  their  progress  has  been  retarded;  and 
it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  account  for  the  fact.  Having 
reference  generally  to  the  circumstances  attending  our  own  strug- 
gle, we  are  rather  apt  to  think  a  certain  degree  of  political  infor- 
mation as  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  a  revolu- 
tion. We  are  sanguine  or  not,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  in- 
formation that  we  suppose  is  possessed  by  a  people  of  whose  case 
we  are  judging.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  information  of  a  politi- 
cal nature,  possessed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  did  enable  them  to  interest 
the  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  country  we  were  resisting  in  our 
behalf.  We  will  admit  also,  that  their  approbation  was  in  itself 
support;  and  drew  along  with  it,  the  admiration  and  assistance  of 
some  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Europe;  and  that,  with  their 
help,  we  were  still  a  long  time  in  becoming  free.  These  circum- 
stances do  not  alter  our  opinion  of  the  result  of  the  contest  in 
South  America.  Let  us  consider  that  the  contest  has  conti- 
nued long;  but  let  it  also  be  remembered,  diat  Spsdn  is  tmejval  to 
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Ae  task  of  subduing  the  patriots;  and  the  fact  is  all  important  in 
fcraaing  an  opinion.    Kept  in  profound  ignorance,  as  far  as  possi* 
He,  by  the  Spanish  government,  considered  as  a  degenerate  race, 
«Bd  told  hy  the  country  claiming  their  obedience,  that*  "  it  was  un* 
ttitable  to  promote  learning  in  Spanish  America,  where  the  inha- 
toants  appeso*  destined  by  nature  to  work  in  the  mines,"  the  South 
Americans  seem  to  have  met  with  no  sympathy  in  the  "  mother 
country^'*  and  to  be  but  little  noticed  by  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
wq>e.     France  indeed,  under  Bonaparte,  intended  to  have  used 
Aem  as  part  of-die  means  employed  to  subdue  Spain;  and  Eng* 
land,  seems  to  have  once  considered  them,  as  objects  of  commer- 
cial cupidity.  Abused  at  home,  neglected  abroad,  they  have  shown 
a  courage  and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  fate — ^we  trust  it 
awaits  them.  They  have  also  shown  that  they  possess  ample  means 
far  revenge  and  emancipation;  success  has  generally  attended  their 
exertions,  and  litde  appears  to  be  wanting  to  complete  their  wishes. 
The  "  passion  of  noble  minds"— 4he  desire  of  serving  one's  coun- 
try, exhibits  itself  only  in  one  way;  they  fight — and  fight  bravely 
too — but  seem  rather  forgetful,  that  something  more  is  requisite, 
dian  mere  resistance  to  tyranny.    The  sacrifice  of  party  feelings 
is  to  be  made,  before  the  efforts  of  valour  can  have  their  full  weight, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that,  at  present  we  rather  hope  than  look 
bx  such  a  degpree  of  self-denial  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  union.     But  though  we  may  regret  the  effect  of  dissen- 
don,  yet  we  think,  that  the  effects  to  be  attributed  to  it,  relate  only 
to  the  retarding  of  the  progress  of  South  America  in  political  sci- 
ence,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  deliverance;  and  we  do  not  think, 
diat  the  result  of  the  contest  will  be  altered  as  regards  old  Spain. 
We  have,  however,  exceeded  the  limits  we  had  proposed  to  our- 
selves in  noticing  this  work;  the  subject  has  long  been  an  interest- 
ing one,  but  at  present,  we  offer  only  the  obvious  reflections  sug- 
gested by  Its  perusal.     We  suppress  our  conjectures  on  the  proba- 
ble effect  of  the  operation  of  South  American  independence,  on  our 
commerce  and  foreign  policy;  as  conjectures,  they  are  foreign  to 
the  view  we  are  taking  of  the  subject  before  us.     We  shall  briefly, 
however,  notice  the  nature  and  style  of  the  present  work.     It  is  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in  that 
country,  since  the  first  appearance  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants to  do  something  towards  ameliorating  their  condition. 
The  moderation  exhibited  in  relating  the  occurrences,  and  the  in- 
formation collected,  with  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
South  Americans,  since  the  year  1780,  will  secure  the  work  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  rational  politician.     The  style  we 
shall*onl^  notice,  to  say,  that,  criticism  is  disarmed  by  the  circum- 
stsmce  ot  the  author's  appearing  in  a  fol*eign  dress;  and,  by  his  ac- 
imowledgment,  that  a  correct  taste  will  find  much  to  pardon. 

*  Report  made  to  the  king*  bj  bis  Fiscal,  on  the  petition  of  the  city  of  Merida 
de  Bffaracaybo^  in  Venezuela,  to  found  a  university. 

A  race  of  monkeys,  filled  with  rice  and  ignorance,  automatons,  nnwor^y  of 
repiesentiog,  or  being  represented.  Report  of  the  Oonsulado  of  Mexico  to  the 
Cortes  of  Spain. 
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Art.  IV. — North  West  Passage. 

REASONING  from  the  structure  of  the  globe,  individuals 
'  •"  have,  at  diiFerent  times,  entertained  the  project  of  a  discovery 
of  a  north  west  passage  to  Asia  from  Europe.  The  promise  of  ad- 
vantages attendme  diis  scheme  has  sufficed  to  overcome  the  ob* 
jections  made  to  it,  on  account  of  the  sufiferinga  to  be  endured^ 
the  restricted  season  of  a  sunutier  voyage,  and  the  dangers  of  a 
frozen  sea.  To  recount  the  several  ejcpeditions  diat  have  been  set 
•on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  this  discovery,  would  be  equally  tedi- 
^s  and  unprofitable.  The  most  adventurous  of  these,  appears  to 
have  been  tfiat  of  the  British  vesseb  Dobbs  and  California.  The 
officers  of  the  latter  vessel  being  detached  in  the  boats,  reported, 
that  they  had  found  an  inlet  in  the  latitude  of  64*"  N.,  and  in  the 
longitude  of  32^E.  from  Marble  island,  which  was  three  or  four 
leagues  wide  at  the  entrance,  but,  on  their  sailing  eight  leagues  up 
it,  increased  to  six  or  seven  leagues  wide:  that  dieir  course  so  har 
was  N.N.W.  by  compass,  but  men  it  began  to  turn  more  to  the 
westward;  that,  sailing  ten  leagues  higher,  it  grew  more  narrow 
by  degrees,  till  it  became  but  four  leagues  wide;  that^  notwith- 
standing  they  could  perceive  the  shores  opening  again,  Aey  were 
discouraged  from  proceeding  farther,  because  mat  the  waters, 
from  being  salt,  transparent,  and  deep,  with  8teq>  shores  and 
strong  currents,  grew  fresher,  thicker  and  shallower  at  diat 
height;  "that  they  met  on  their  passage  wiA  many  of  the  Esqut* 
maux,  who,  for  a  trifle,  had  supplied  them  widi  a  considerfd>le 
quantity  of  fresh  venison,  and  would  have  procured  them  more,  as 
well  as  train  oil,  of  which  they  had  abundance,  if  they  could  have 
spared  time.  The  issue  of  this  inlet  is  unknown,  but,  it  is  probable, 
may  have  some  communication  with  a  great  lake  within  land,  hav- 
ing another  outiet  of  the  like  nature,  into  the  great  western  ocean. 
One  circumstance,  which  they  took  notice  of,  gives  some  Weight 
to  this  conjecture,  viz.,  that  the  stream  of  ebb  run  faster  by  one 
half  than  in  the  Thames,  for  ten  hours  in  twelve,  though  it  was 
upwards  of  twelve  miles  broad,  and  for  the  last  two  hours  the  flood 
caused  the  water  to  stand  still.  And  though  die  freshness  of  the 
water  may  seem  conclusive  against  a  passage,  yet  if  it  had  been 
quite  fresh,  upon  the  surface,  it  would  have  been  far  from  being 
so,  because,  as  then  it  was  the  season  when  the  snows  melt  and 
drdn  off  the  land,  such  a  circumstance  might  have  been  expected, 
and  is  no  more  than  what  is  found  in  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  wes- 
tern coasts  of  Africa,  after  the  rainy  raondis.  In  the  last  place,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  though  the  tide  of  flood,  coming  fnnn  the 
west,  might  have  afforded  proof  of  a  passage  to  another  s6a,  yet  a 
flood  from  the  east  is  by  no  means  such  an  absolute  atid  direct 
proof  to  the  contrary,  because  it  is  well  known  that,  in  the  Sttaits 
of  Magellan,  the  tides  from  die  two  oceans  meet  one  another,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  whenever  a  discovery  is  made 
of  a  north  west  passage,  the  like  will  also  be  found  there. 
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A  captaiir  Fox,  of  the  north  west  company,  encouraged  these 
adveixtures,  by  asserting  that  there  might  be  an  open  sea,  as  at 
Cape  Piiimark,  which  has  not  yet  been  disproved. 

Ellis  places  the  passage  at  a  considerable  inlet  in  latitude  64^, 
called  Chesterfield's  Inlet,  though  with  no  degree  of  certainty* 
He  maintains  his  position  by  observing  that,  on  examination,  ^e 
ebb  there  set  in  very  strong  from  the  westward  for  eight  hours; 
whereas  it  flowed  but  two;  and  with  a  motion  incomparably  slow- 
er. At  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  from  the  entrance,  the  water, 
diough  fresher  than  the  ocean,  had  yet  a  very  strong  degree  of 
saltness;  now,  if  there  was  no  passage,  and  the  water  ran  down 
eig^t  hours,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  and  ran  up  only  two 
hours^  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  the  water  ought  to  have 
been  perfecdy  fresh;  since,  as  no  salt  water  went  up  for  more  than 
tiro  hours,  none  ought  to  have  come  down  after  two  hours  ebb, 
even  if  the  ebb  had  been  as  slow  as  the  flood;  but  as  it  was  much 
more  rapid,  it  ought  to  have  been  fresh  sooner.  It  is  certain, 
that,  if  a  tide  of  flood  had  been  met  coming  from  the  westward,  it 
vould  have  afforded  an  incontestible  proof  of  a  passage;  yet  the 
tide  from  the  eastward  does  not  prove  the  contrary;  since,  as  be- 
fore observed,  the  same  occurs  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  where 
the  tide  flows  half-way  from  the  eastward,  and  is  there  met  by  x 
lood  from  the  west. 

Another  place  assigned  by  Ellis  for  the  discovery  of  this  passage 
is  Repube  Bay:  the  reasons  in  support  of  which  are,  the  depdi, 
saltness,  and  transparency  of  the  water,  together  with  the  height 
of  the  tide  propagated  from  thence,  which  circumstances  seem  to 
countenance  such  an  expectation. 

So  far  we  are  left  to  mere  hypothesis.  A  Spanish  author  writes 
much  more  decisively,  and  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
transit  being  made  to  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  extract 
has  been  handed  to  us  by  a  learned  friend,  of  which  we  insert  a 
tzaoslation*  "  Political  History  of  the  Ultramarine  establishments 
of  European  Nations  y  by  Edward  Malo^  of  Lugue^  duke  of  Almodo" 
var^^  in  5  vols.  Madrid,  1788.  Vol.  4,  page  584. 

We  will  conclude  this  last  chapter  with  the  notice  of  an  im- 
publi^hed  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
discovery,  which  surpasses  in  importance  all  that  has  been  said 
in  the  four  preceding  chapters  on  so  interesting  a  topic. 

It  is  that  of  a  voyage  of  captain  Don  Lorenzo  Ferrer  of  Maldo- 
nado,  in  1588,  from  the  coasts  of  Spain  to  the  straits  of  Anian, 
with  his  pilots  John  Martinez,  a  native  of  Algarve,  in  Portugal. 
Sailing  from  Lisbon,  he  shaped  his  course  to  the  north  west,  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  Labrador,  then  passing  Davis'  straits,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  75 th^  of  latitude,  in  the  frozen  ocean,  and  steering  west, 
one-fourth  south,  he  entered  the  straits  of  Anian,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  Journal,  is  distant  from  Spain  1750  leagues  by  that  na- 
vigation; n*om  which  he  got  into  the  southern  ocean  about  60**. 

According  to  his  observations,  in  going,  he  traversed  the  strait 
hi  February,  and  passed  its  outlet  in  March,  during  which  he 
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^ijSiMWeklslsi^yJh  cdhsequence  of  the  cold  weather,  obscirfitT' 
(jf  aftoosjAiere,  and  ice. 

On  retuming,Tn  the  months  of  June  and  July,  he  enjoyed  liiuck 
fairer  werffter,  knd  when  he  had  passed  the  arctic  circle  at  66  de- 
grees and  30  minutes,  until  beyond  the  straits  of  Labrador,  tKc 
sun  neVer  disappeared  fratn  the  horizon,  and  the  heat  was  op« 
ptessive. 

'  In  the  Pilcits'  Journal,  the 'route  is  precisely  laid  down,  Ae  cur- 
rents, soundings,  and  winds,  as  also  the  appearance  of  the  coasts  6f 
Asia  and  America  are  well  described. 

In  some  poicits  the  CGfurse  agrees  with  the  observations  made  in 
Cook^ft  voyage,  tad  in  other  respects  widely  differs;  for  instance^ 
Aat  navigator  placed  the  strait  in  60  degrees,  whereas  it  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  in  66,  a  very  remaiisable  dfierence. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  an  affinity  between  this  voyage  an& 
others  which  hare  been  attempted.  It  is  indeed  surprising  how- 
captain  Ferrer  could  reach  such  k  degree  of  altitude  by  this  side 
of  Ae  globe  lodked  in  immense  masses  of  ice.  It  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  identity  of  the  outlet  to  the  strait  with  the  least 
resemblance  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  narrow  passages  of  th&t 
one  in  the  north  whicb  is  not'half  a  mile  ^  ide;  that  which  emp- 
ties itself  to  the  souA  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  ex- 
pands as  it  draws  nearer  to  the  coast— a  circumstance  not  at  all 
conformable;  on  ihe  contrary,  it  is  entirely  opposite  to  what  the 
strait  really  is,  its  mean  breadth  being  at  least  diirteen  leagues. 

The  difficulty  can  only  be  resolved  by  supposing  that  the  strait 
was  not  understood  to  be  that  of  Anian,  or  that  Ferrer  must  have 
gone  to  some  other  river  that  traverses  a  certain  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent, facilitating  his  passage,  and  probably  it  was  at  the  entrance 
of  Norton  br  Cook*s  river,  or  some  other  passage  of  those  latitudes 
of  which  we  have  no  exact  accounts. 

The  voyage  of  Ferrer  carried  with  it  all  the  cb^uiu:ters  of  authen- 
ticity, he  having  neither  interest  nor  motive  for  fiction,  nor  being 
acquainted  with  those  observations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
apocryphal  relation  of  admiral  Fonte,  still  unpublished,  and  bu- 
ned  in  the  dust  of  royal  archives,  experiencing  that  fate  which 
unhappily  befais  many  others,  througjb  negligence  and  the  .mys- 
terious principles  of  our  own  government. 

The  British  legislature  in  1745,  offered  a  reward  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  ^ny  person  who  should  discover  this  passage. 
Two  vessels  were  fitted  out  by  a  private  company,  trading  up  Hud- 
son's straits,  and  an  adequate  sum  r^sed  for  the  purpose  by  shares 
of  100  pounds  each,  but  the  scheme  proved  abortive. 

For  the  guidance  of  future  navigators,  we  subjoin  a  few  hints 
calculated  to  aid  their  endeavours  in  this  important  object. 

Steer  your  course  to  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  strait,  and  make 
any  part  of  the  north  west  coast  from  Pilot  bay,  in  62  degrees  30 
jninutes  to  Wager  straits,  touch  at  Deer  sound  in  that  strait,  or 
at  Marble  island,  in  case  the  winds  are  more  favourable,  and  die 
«ea  clear  of  ice.    On  fzdHng  in  with  land  on  that  coast  try  the 
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ififftcuon  and  time  of  tide;  and  in  case  pf  meeting;  die  floo^  from 
die  westward,  should  you  find  a  fair  opening  clear  of  die  ice,  sw 
into  it  with  caution,  keeping  your  boat  ahead*  In  case  you  meet 
the  flood  tide,  upon  getting  into  an  open  sea,  there  will  be  strong 
probability  of  a  passage,  then  steer  south-westerly  l^^ejjing  the 
American  coast  m  view. 

If  you  find  a  south  west  tide  of  flood,  after  passing  as  far  as  63 
degrees  north  latitude  beyond  Wager  strait,  then  you  may  be 
wre  you  have  passed  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the  north  west 
continent  of  America  and  may  make  for  a  southerly  latitude. 

In  case  you  should  make  a  trial  first  at  Pilot  bay  or  Perkin^s 
jidet  near  Marble  island,  and  should  there  find  a  west  or  nortl^ 
west  tide,  and  the  opening  continue  westerly,  the  same  instruction 
given  as  for  passing  Wager  strait,  will  be  equally  proper  to  fol- 
low in  diat  opening,  since  both  must  coincide,  in  62  degrees,  for 
wherever,  upon  trying  the  tide,  you  are  convinced  it  flows  from 
&e  westward,  and  you  find  it  earlier,  you  may  depend  on  having 
an  open  and  large  passage,  as  the  ocean  cannot  be  far  distant,  to 
raise  such  great  tides  on  the  north  west  of  the  bay. 

Black  whales  seen  in  August  and  September  directing  their 
course  south-westerly,  would  be  a  farther  demonstration  of  a  na- 
vigable  passage  to  the  western  ocean,  to  which  they  are  directing 
dieir  course. 

Art.  Vli^^Tribuie  to  departed  Genius.    Notice  of  the  late  right 
honourable  Jt»  B.  Sheridan, 

k  DISTINGUISHED  advocate  of  freedom,  celebrated  through 
^  life  for  generosity  of  sentiment,  an  ardent  attachment  to  prin- 
ciples of  general  liberty,  and  unshaken  constancy  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  political  right,  could  not  fail  to  be  estimated  in  this  coun* 
try  according  to  the  real  value  of  his  exalted  character.  The 
fame  of  Sheridan  has  long  been  familiar  to  every  intelligent  reader 
of  history  or  politics.  Sunk  from  our  gaze  in  an  obscure  and  am 
biguous  shade,  his  closing  scene  excited  the  sympathy  and  inte** 
feat  of  all  who  admired  his  talents  and  regretted  their  loss.  The 
praises  of  Byron"*  have  called  forth  our  regrets  anew,  and  embodi- 
ed our  feelings  in  his  verse. 

Sherid^,  a  privy  counsellor  to  the  king,  and  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  rose  from  slender  beginnings  to  the  highest  ofiices  of  th^ 
^tate*  He  was  i;ndebted  for  his  success  altogether ^o  the  brilliancy 
9f  his  gemi^,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  acuteness  of  his 
jlidgpnent.  His  fi^ther  was  a  lectujrer  on  elocution  and  rhetoric, 
and  published  the  pronouncing  dictionary  ^at  beai^s  his  name.  Of 
Irish  extraction,  he  possessed  the  characteristic  felicity  of  idea 
;^id  fluency  pf  expression  that  distinguish  the  eloquent  sons  of 
Sarin*  The  subject  of  our  notice  inherited  these  qi^alities  in  an  emi- 
ft^t  degree  a^d  gave  esu*ly  promise  of  future  excellency.  He  was 
•4llP<^4  ^  Harrow,  and  afteirvirards  at  the  university  of  Oxibrdf 
tV  CQwt«i^i«e  9f  Qs^Tick,  Johnspn,  Bv^-l^^,  a^4  oW  )it^i:^ry 

*  Bee  MoQodj  m  tks  prsMnt  nuoher. 
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characters  of  the  highest  distinction,  contributed  to  introduce  him 
into  public  life,  and,  when  quite  a  young  man,  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
a  seat  in  parliament. 

The  tenor  of  his  political  career  is  too  generally  known  to  need  an 
elaborate  description.  Few  men  possessing  such  a  liberality  of 
political  opinion,  and  so  strenuous  in  the  support  of  the  people's 
rights,  have  attained  such  honours,  and  been  called  to  fill  such  re- 
sponsible offices  in  the  government. 

He  was  undoubtedly  an  orator  of  the  first  class,  as  a  dramatist 
he  was  equally  celebrated,  and,  with  somewhat  more  industry  and 
closer  attention  to  the  great  models,  might  have  adorned  the  high- 
est walks  of  poetry,  but  he  was  unfortunately  indolent,  and  given 
to  a  reliance  on  his  own  unaided  powers,  so  that,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  convivial  excess,  joined  to  irregular  habits  of  application^ 
unequal  efforts  cancelled  the  due  returns  of  his  exalted  geniusi 
He  was,  emphatically,  no  man's  enemy  but  his  own. 

His  speech  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  when  he 
brought  forward  the  principal  charge  supported  for  four  hours 
and  a  half,  was  perhaps  the  sublimest  effort  of  modern  eloquence, 
of  which  we  have  any  account,  in  a  luminous  range  through  all 
the  principles  of  his  art,  he  combined  the  polished  elegance  of 
Cicero,  with  the  bold  and  impetuous  fire  of  the  Athenian  orator. 
Then  indeed, 

Conviction  flashM  upon  the  wav'ring  mind, 
Which,  forcM  to  feel  the  mighty  art  combined, 
As  through  the  compass  of  his  words  it  ran, 
Was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  powers  of  Man! 

Many  of  his  speeches  in  parliament  have  been  candidly  admitted 
by  all  parties  to  exhibit  every  oratorical  effect  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  suggesting — ^brilliant  wit,  depth,  solidity  and  logical 
acumen.  He  possessed  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  the  hap- 
py power  of  giving  interest  to  the  tritest  subjects. 

Though  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  opposition  to  the  ministry,  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  his  royal  patron,*  then  warm  in  the  as- 
sertion of  liberal  principles,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  conspicuous  for 
his  patriotism,  his  ingenuous  support  of  sound  political  doctrine, 
and  a  constancy  in  the  worst  of  times. 

When  the  mutiny  of  the  seamen  at  the  Nore  threatened  the 
exposure  of  the  empire  to  the  ravages  of  an  invading  eoemy,  She- 
ridan, throughout  this  critical  and  distressing  period,  displayed  a 
noble  magnanimity  of  mind — a  spirit  so  superior  to  that  of  party,  as 
to  command  the  admiration  of  his  countrj^  and  the  esteem  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  radically  on  general  politics. 

In  the  debate  on  this  affair  he  came  forward  boldly  and  ener- 
getically to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  that  had  been 
pursued  by  the  insurgents,  and  which  he  truly  described  as  un- 
fair and  inconsistent  with  the  brave,  generous,  and  open  character 
of  British  seamen.  "  If  men  were  oppressed,"  he  said,  "  they 
ought  to  be  relieved  by  their  cotmtry;  but,  however  just  their 
complaints  might  be,  they  ought  to  complain  in  a  regular  way, 

♦  The  priiice  of  Wale». 
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Should  there  be  men  among  them,  as  he  believed  there  were,  who 
advised  the  ssdlors  to  place  their  country  in  such  peril  as  it  stood 
in  at  that  moment,  for  die  mere  purpose  of  carrying  their  objects, 
such  men  he  hesitated  not  in  pronouncing  to  be  the  worst  of  trai- 
tors. He  suspected  that  there  were  persons  of  this  description; 
and  the  evil  was  of  the  most  alarming  kind,  when  the  foe  were 
actually  preparing  to  attack  us  in  the  most  formidable  manner. 
He  thought  that  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  such  enemies  to 
their  country  would  never  have  been  the  fault  of  British  seamen." 

This  open  and  candid  declaration  of  his  sentiments  was  extreme- 
K-  well  calculated  to  produce  a  good  effect  upon  the  public  at  large, 
and,  which  was  of  still  more  importance,  upon  the  minds  of  the 
unhappy  men,  who  were  then  the  dupes  of  intriguing  characters. 
That  it  exdted  attention  among  the  sailors,  appeared  from  a  no- 
tice of  this  speech  in  a  printed  appeal  to  the  nation,  issued  at 
Portsmouth  by  the  ringleaders,  which,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  observed, 
was  worded  more  in  die  language  of  a  circulating  library  than  of 
the  forecastle. 

The  conduct  of  Sheridan  on  this  occasion,  will  appear  n^ore 
truly  disinterested  and  patriotic,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  he 
was  universally  known  in  the  fleet  and  on  shore,  as  the  seaman^s 
friend. 

"  I  have  ever  been  their  friend,"  said  he,  in  the  house,  "  but 
never  more  so  than  at  this  period,  in  warning  them  against  those 
amfices  which  have  been  practised  to  seduce  them.  When  peo- 
ple tell  them  that  the  navy  can  be  managed  without  subordination, 
they  may  as  well  tell  them  a  ship  c%n  be  managed  without  a  rud- 
der: they  had  better,  indeed,  ptdl  down  the  shrouds  and  the 
masts,  and  lay  them  on  the  deck,  than  listen  to  such  misrepresen- 
tation." 

On  a  subsequent  day,  when  the  royal  message  was  taken  into 
consideration,  recommending  the  adoption  of  some  means  for  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  all  attempts  to  excite  sedition  and 
mutiny  in  the  navy,  though  Mr.  Sheridan  expressed  his  doubts 
respecting  the  policy  of  multiplying  penal  statutes,  he  very  patri- 
otically declined  breaking  the  unanimity  of  the  house  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  made  some  observations  which  did  equal  honour  to  his 
judgment  and  his  candour.  "  The  fatal  perseverance  in  the  mutiny," 
he  said,  "  had  placed  the  country  in  a  perilous  situation;  and  no 
person  could  feel  more  indignation  against  the  foul  incendiaries 
who  had  caused  it  than  himself.  He  was,  at  first,  induced  to 
think  that  the  mutineers  had  acted  under  the  impulse  of  momen- 
tary delusion  and  mistake;  but  their  subsequent  and  continued 
conduct  convinced  him  that  something  more  than  delusion  had 
operated  on  their  minds,  and  that  a  rooted  spirit  of  disobedience 
had  taken  place  of  those  manly  and  loyal  sentiments  with  which 
they  had  been  on  former  occasions  constantly  animated.  If  there 
was,  indeed,  a  rot  in  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  our  de- 
cay coidd  not  be  very  far  distant.  The  question,  as  it  evidently 
appeared  in  his  view,  was  not  about  this  or  that  concession,  but 
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wHdtHei;  the  couiDtry  should  be  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  oCFrance^ 
|t  waa^  m  fact,  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  it  vas  laid  pros^ 
trate  2^  the  £eet  of  monarchical  or  republican  France;  for  stiu  the 
event  would  be  equallv  fatal,  and  equally  destructive.  The  na- 
tional commerce  wojuld  necessarily  prove  the  great  object  of  the 
enemy's  vengeance;  and  those  mist^en  men  who  might  be  in* 
strumental  in  prodi^cmg  so  dreadful  a  crisis,  would  si^er  most 
essentially  in  their  dearest  interests.'* 

On  this  occasiooii,  he  received  many  compliments,  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament. 

The  inhabitants  of  London,  and  of  the  country  many  milts 
^ound,  were  thrown  into  greajt  alarm  by  a  tremendous  conflagra* 
tion  which  broke  out  suddenly  in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  of  wUch 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  principal  proprietor,  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1809.  ti  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  building  exhibited  a  mass  of  fire;  and  within  the  space 
of  an  hour  the  devouring  element  had  reduced  this  splendid  edi- 
fice to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  then  in  the  house  of  ccmm^ons,  where  some 
of  the  members  immediately,  out  of  respect  to  him,  proposed  an 
adjournment;  but  though  he  was  evidently  much  affected,  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  he  did  not  diink  the  misfortune,  how- 
ever heavy  it  might  be  to  himself,  was  of  so  much  consequence 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  should  be  thereby  susp^id- 
ed.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  the  hou^eji  and  finding  on  his  arrival 
at  the  spot  all  exertions  useless,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  retire  to 
the  Piazza  Coffee  House,  where  every  attention  was  shown  him 
by  several  personages  of  the  first  distinction.  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  cool  and  collected,  and  he  displayed  great  fortitude 
in  his  remarks  upon  the  event,  observing  that  the  misfortune  was  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  one,  and  might  be  remedied;  but  that 
he  felt  most  from  a  consciousness  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
save  numbers  from  the  inconveniences  they  must  suffer  by  the 
want  of  employment,  and  who  were  in  consequence  threatened 
with  inevitable  ruin.  His  only  consolation,  he  said,  was  in  witness- 
ing the  attachment  of  his  friends;  and  in  the  reflection  that,  as  far 
xis  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  lives  were  lost. 

The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,^ 
<i  which  only  thiny-five  thousand  pounds  were  insured;  and  that 
sum  was  instantly  attached  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  the  ^qnd 
landlord.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  addition  to  his  pub- 
lic damage,  lost  two  piano-fortes,  which  had  belonged  to  his  first 
wife;  a  very  valuable  clock  diat  had  been  the  property  of  Mr. 
Garrick,  and  which  was  valued  at  seven  hundred  pounds;  an  or- 
gan that  had  once  been  Handel's,  worth  eight  hu  dred  pounds; 
and  the  whole  of  the  elegant  furniture,  which,  on  tb^  change  of 
the  ministry,  was  conveyed  to  the  theatre  from  bis  i^Qsidence  in 
Somerset  House. 

On  the  affairs  of  Sp^,  h^  showed  himself  aga^in  th^  patriot, 
^Rhen  others,  m^a^  th»  mmt  Vf^m^^  of  *«  9||)Qsitii|09»  urerr 
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foonfl  to  detliuiit  agamst  the  expetiditure  of  men  and  money  in  the 
penmstilar  war,  then  of  doubtful  issue*  His  good  sense  and  W" 
berafity  'pitrailed  over  the  trammels  and  prejudices  of  party,  and 
he  seized  an  early  ojpportunity  of  hailing  the  light  that  had  shone 
forth  in  the  sotith  of  Europe,  as  an  encourtiging  appeafrance,  of 
vhidi  due  advantage  should  instantly  be  taken. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was  eixtremely  animated,  it  exhibit- 
ed a  just,  straight-^forward,  and  enlarged  field  of  policy.  •*  Let  Spain 
sce,'^  said  he, "  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  stint  the  services  we  had 
it  in  ourpdwerto  render  her;  fliat  we  were  not  actuated  by 
the  desire  of  any  petty  advantage  to  ourselves;  but  that  our 
exertions  wc*re  to  be  solely  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the 
grand  and  general  object,  the  emancipation  of  the  world.  But 
let  not  otir  assistafnce  be  given  in  driblets;  let  it  not  be  romanti- 
cally and  fiDolishly  bestowed;  let  it  be  seen  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
die  people  Tiad  been  feirly  awakened;  for  without  that  our  efforts 
could  avail  nothing.  But  if  the  flame  were  once  fairly  caught, 
our  success  was  certain.  France  would  then  find  that  she  had 
been  hitherto  contending  only  against  principalities,  powers,  and 
authorities;  but  that  she  had  now  to  contend  against  a  people." 
Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  by  observing,  energetically,  "that  the 
crisis  was  the  most  important  that  could  be.  conceived,  and  that 
the  stand  made  in  the  Asturias  was  the  most  glorious.  He  hoped 
that  the  progress  of  it  would  be  closely  watched,  and  that  not  a 
siBgle  opportunity  would  be  lost  of  adding  vigour  and  energy  to 
the  spirit  which  existed  there.  The  symptoms  could  not  be  long 
in  showing  themselves;  their  progress  must  be  rapid;  probably, 
fte  very  next  despatch  might  be  sufficient  on  which  to  form  a  de- 
dsiTe  opinion;  but  if  die  name  did  not  bum  like  wildfire,  it  was 
all  over.  He  hoped  ministers  would  act  as  circumstances  requir- 
ed; and  if  so,  they  should  receive  his  cordial  support." 

The  orator  observed,  that  though  it  was  not  in  mortals  to 
command  success,  resistance  was  nevertheless  indispensably  ne» 
cessary,  even  with  the  hazard  of  defeat:  he  then  concluded  in 
diese  animating  words,  which  were  his  last  in  the  house  of  com^ 
mons.  •*  But,  if  we  fail,  and  if  after  our  ruin,  there  shall  possibly 
arise  an  impartial  historian,  his  language  will  be,  ^Britain  fell,  and 
with  her  feu  all  the  best  securities  for  the  charities  of  human  life, 
the  power,  the  honour,  the  fame,  the  glory,  and  the  liberties  not 
only  of  herself,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world.'  " 

Thus  set  this  political  luminary  ih  the  sphere  which  he  had  for 
so  many  years  enlivened  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  often  de- 
lighted by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Parliament  was  shortly- 
after  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  again  tried  his  strength  at  Stat- , 
ford,  where,  however,  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  which 
he  had  experienced  in  the  spring,  he  failed  of  success;  nor  bad 
he  influence  enough  to  command  a  seat  for  any  other  place. 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  did  this  extraordinary 
man  retire  fix>m  public  life.  The  world  to  him  was  now  in  a  msm- 
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ner  become  a  desert,  in  which  there  was  little  to  cheer  him  amidst 
the  gloom  of  neglect  and  the  blast  of  penury;  where  he  was  omi- 
tinua^y  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  clamorous  creditors, 
and  pursued  with  unrelaxing  severity  by  the  harpies  of  the  law. 

.  Harassed  by    continual  vexations,  at   a  period  when  nature 
stands  in  need  of  repose  and  indulgence,  it  was  not  much  to  be 
wondered,  diat  a  man  so  long  accustomed  to  convivial  pleasures, 
should  seek  relief  from  the  pressure  of  increasing  embarrassments 
in  the  intoxicating  means  of  forgetfulness.     Uimappily,  the  early 
habits  of  Mr.  Sheridan  had  been  of  a  description  that  unfitted 
him  to  endure  misfortime  with  that  firmness,  which,  if  it  does  not 
remove  trouble,  takes  away  its  sting*.  When,  therefore,  the  trying 
season  came,  it  found  him  unprepared  to  resist  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  and  unable  to  direct  his  steps  by  any  plan  that  could  secure 
him  from  future  calamity.  In  such  a  bewildered  state,  he  increas- 
ed his  difficulties  by  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  elude  Aem,  and 
accelerated  his  dissolution,  in  endeavouring  to  drown  the  sense  of 
his  misery.     Such  is  the  fate  of  unhappy,  eccentric  genius,  when 
unbridled  by  the  restraints  of  prudence!  as  the  winter  of  age  ap- 
proaches, we  experience  the  mutability  of  political  connexions, 
when  reliance  is  placed  on  them  alone,  and  die  folly  of  neglect- 
ing those  resources  which  can  alone  support  the  mind  in  every 
exigency,  and  minister  to  its  comforts  in  the  dreariness  of  soli* 
tude.    Home,  though  the  abode  of  domestic  virtue  and  affection, 
was  no  longer  safe  to  a  person  so  well  known  and  so  mucH  sought 
after  by  numerous  applicants  to  avoid  whose  troublesome  exigen- 
cies, and  to  gain  a  respite  from  anxiety,  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  abroad*     Intemperance  attended  this  course  of  life,  and  the 
effect  of  it  upon  his  constitution,  which  had  been  naturally  a  very 
robust  one,  soon  appeared  in  his  countenance  and  manners,  he  was 
now  sinking  rapidly  into  the  lowest  state  of  human  declension? 
at  length  his  digestive  powers  were  completely  impaired,  his  me- 
mory was  affected,  and  the  symptoms  of  organic  disease  manifest- 
ed themselves  in  a  swelling  of  the  extremities  which  soon  left 
nothing  for  hope. 

The  complication  of  disorders  multiplied  rapidly,  and  he  was 
confined  to  his  room,  where,  to  aggravate  the  wretchedness  of  his 
situation,  and  the  distress  of  his  family,  an  officer  forced  his  way 
and  arrested  him  in  his  bed.  After  remaining  a  few  days  in  the 
house,  this  callous  being  signified  his  intention  of  removing  the 
dying  prisoner  to  a  spunging-house,  which  resolution  be  was  only 
prevented  from  carrying  into  execution  by  the  interposition  of  Dr. 
Bain,  the  physician,  who  said  that  his  patient  was  in  such  an  ex- 
tremely weak  and  exhausted  state,  that  to  move  him  at  all,  even 
in  his  own  house,  would  most  probably  be  fatal;  but  that  if  he 
were  to  be  taken  away  in  a  violent  manner,  the  agitation  would 
most  certainly  be  attended  with  immediate  death,  in  which  case 
he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  prosecute  the  officer  for  mur- 
der. This  declaration  had  the  proper  effect,  and  the  unfortunate 
victim  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of  his  afflicted  family. 
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from  whom  ha  received  every  kind  attention  and  all  the  comfort 
dat  could  be  administered* 

It  is  too  generally  believed  to  admit  of  much  doubt  that  the 
pitriot  was  destitute  of  even  the  common  necessaries  suited  to  hia 
melancholy  situation,  and  die  unfeeling  apathy  of  persona  of  high 
diftiikctioii  in  slighting  an  old  favourite  in  distress,  admits  of  no 
excuse.  The  plea  of  a  want  of  means,  if  urged,  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed.* 

As  bar  as  aympathetic  solicitude  could  administer  relief  or 
comfcart,  Mr.  Sheridan  received  every  consolation  from  the  kind 
attention  <^  a  numerous  acquaintance  and  an  affectionate  family* 
But  AeFe  is  abundant  reason  to  hope  that  his  last  moments  were 
dieered  by  the  more  abundant  consolation  that  alone  springs  from 
fiith  and  repentance.  Some  days  before  his  death,  the  bishop  of 
LoadoiL,  who  is  a  near  relation  of  IVf  rs.  Sheridan,  desired  Ux* 
.  Bdn  to  «3k  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  patient  to  have  pray- 
ers offered  up  by  his  bed  side.  When  the  commission  was  im- 
parted to  the  sick,  he  assented  with  such  an  expression  of  fervent 
desire,  that  the  bishop  was  instandy  sent  for,  who  lost  no  time  in 
sttendiBg  to  the  solemn  call,  and,  accompanied  by  the  physician, 
read  several  offices  of  devotion  suited  to  the  awful  occasion.  In 
ibese  prayers,  Mr.  Sheridan  appeared  to  join  with  humility  and 
aspiration,  clasping  his  hands,  bending  his  head,  and  lifting  up  his 
e^ea,  significant  of  that  penitential  frame  of  mind  which  becomes 
e?ery  human  spirit  in  its  passage  out  of  time  into  eternity.  After 
diis  he  aeemed  to  possess  much  internal  tranquillity  until  life  ebbed 
gradually  away,  and  he  departed,  without  any  apparent  struggle 
or  agony,  in  the  arms  of  bis  affectionate  consort,  on  Sunday,  at 
aoon,  July  the  seventh,  1816,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  between  those 
of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  immortal  Garrick,  and  Cumberland 
a  dramatic  writer  of  rival  fame. 

A  plain  flat  stone  records  the  spot  where  his  body  lies,  With 
dds  simple  inscription: 

RICHARD  9RIN$L£y  SHERIDAK, 

Bom  1751, 

Died  nh  July,  1816. 

This  marble  is  the  tribute  of  an  attached  friend, 

Peter  Moore. 

•  The  mcome  of  the  Prince  Regent  is  not  precisely  known.  He  has  latterly 
bMo  iodnced,  in  order  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  people,  to  relinquish  a  fifth 
part  of  bis  allowance  from  parliament,  estimated  about  50,000/.  steriing;  but,  by 
t^  extent  of  his  sales  from  the  kind's  lands,  and  an  unbounded  revenue  arising^ 
ontof  fiiMS  lor  the  renewal  o^  leases  of  his  majesty's  farms,  his  agg:rcg:ate  receipts 
»re  greatly  swollen.  The  protracted  indisposition  of  the  monarch  favours  this 
Oate  of  things.  Added  to  which,  farther  sources  of  supply,  by  borrowiof  on  eve- 
17  pomble  gpronnd  of  credit,  and  incurring  debt  for  goods  furnished,  on  the  faith 
ofiriiiiBately  aecending  the  throne,  with  an  increase  of  allowances,  extend  the 
wans  #f  princely  munificence. 

Bat,  it  is  a  juatremajrk  that,  the  «K»e  luxurious  the  individual,  the  less  chari- 
table, frequently,  is  his  heart. 

VOL.  XI.  5 
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A  distinguished  votary  of  the  muses  could  not  witness  die  setl^ 
ting  of  such  a  star,  without  paying  some  tribute  to  its  lost  splen-^ 
dor.  And,  to  the  sympathy  of  political  sentiment,  lord  Byron  feH, 
in  addition,  the  endearing  warmth  of  private  friendship  for  the 
deceased. 

Art.  VI. — Observations  on  Animal  Magnetism. 
(From  the  Edinbui^h  Monthly  Ma^pasdae.) 

MR.  Editor^ — There  is  now  before  me  the  First  Part  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  work,  entitled.  Archives  of  Animal  Magnetism^* 
published  in  the  conutnencement  of  the  present  year,  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  at  Altenburg  and  Leipsic.  This  work  is  to  be 
.continued  periodically;  and  the  conduct  of  it  has  been  undertaken 
by  three  medical  professors  in  the  respectable  universities  of  Tu- 
bingen, Jena,  and  Halle,  viz.  Drs.  Eschenmayer,  Kieser,  and 
Nasse.  No  other  proof  than  this  is  necessary,  tbsit  a  system  which 
sound  philosophy  had,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  pronounced  to 
be  a  delusion,  has  again  been  revived  in  Germany;  and  has  ob- 
tained credit,  not  merely  with  the  vulgar,  but  with  the  more  in- 
telligent classes  of  society;  and  has  even  gained  the  belief  of 
some,  who,  from  their  having  been  elevated  to  the  situation  of 
teachers  in  the  highest  seminaries  of  learning,  may  be  presumed 
to  possess  a  certain  reputation  among  men  of  science. 

It  was  my  intention,  in  the  present  communication,  to  have  pre- 
sented your  readers  with  such  extracts  from  this  journal  as  might 
enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
those  doctrines,  which  are  said  to  have  excited  so  much  interest 
abroad,  and  to  hold  out  the  prospect,  in  their  ultimate  improve- 
ment, of  so  much  mental,  as  well  as  corporeal,  good  to  man,  Ob 
farther  reflection,  however,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  de£er  this 
task  till  another  opportunity,  and  to  occupy  the  present  paper  with 
a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  history  of  this  singular  species  of 
magnetic  agency,  such  as  may  not  be  unaccessible  to  those  who 
have  litde  leisure  or  inclination  for  research,  in  subjects  so  remote 
from  the  common  path  of  useftd  study. 

The  great  teacher  and  practical  administrator  of  animal  mag- 
netism in  modem  times,  was  a  German  physician  named  Mesmer. 
This  individual  first  distinguished  himself  by  a  dissertation  on  the 
Influence  of  the  Stars  on  the  Human  Body^  which  he  printed  at  Vi- 
enna, in  1766,  and  publicly  defended  as  a  thesis  in  that  university. 
But  Father  Hehl,  a  German  philosopher,  having,  in  1774,  strongly 
recommended  the  use  of  the  loadstone  in  the  art  of  healing,  Mes- 
mer  immediately  became  a  convert  to  his  doctrines,  and  actually 
carried  them  into  practice  with  success.  In  the  midst,  however, 
of  his  attention  to  the  utility  of  the  loadstone,  he  was  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  new  set  of  principles,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
much  more  general  and  important  in  their  application.  He  ac- 
cordingly laid  aside  the  use  of  the  loadstone,  and  entered  on  the 
cure  oi  disease  on  this  more  improved  system.    This  apostacy 
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involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Father  Hehl,  and  widi  the  cele- 
brated Ingenhouz,  by  whom  he  had  formerly  been  patronised;  and 
as  their  credit  in  Vienna  was  extremely  high,  and  their  exertions 
against  bim  indefatigable,  his  system  almost  immediately  sunk 
into  general  disrepute.     To  parry  their  opposition,  he  appealed 
in  ir76,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.     Here,  however, 
his  principles  were  rejected  ^^  as  destitute  of  foundation,  and  un- 
worthy of  die  smallest  attention."    Undismayed  by  these  impor- 
tvit  miscarriages,  he  made  a  progress  through  several  towns  of 
Gcnaany,  still  practising  magnetism,  and  publishing,  from  time 
to  tinne,  accounts  of  the  cures  he  accomplished,  which  were  as 
regularly  followed  by  a  denial  on  the  part  of  his  opponents.     He 
returoed  to  Vienna  a  second  time,  and  made  another  attempt  to 
obtain  a  favourable  reception  for  his  doctrines,  but  with  no  better 
sQCcess  dian  formerly^  so  that,  wholly  disconcerted  by  these  un- 
interrupted defeats  m  his  native  country,  he  left  Germany,  and 
arrived  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778.     Here  his 
ptnspects  soon  began  to  brighten.     Having  retired  to  Creteil  with 
a  few-  patients  (one  of  them  a  paralytic  woman,)  he  restored  them 
to  perfect  healdi  in  a  few  months;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
success,  the  numbers  of  those  who  applied  to  him  for  relief  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  his  cures  were  ot  me  most  astonishing  nature. 
A  numerous  company  was  daily  assembled  at  his  house  in  Paris, 
where  the  magnetism  was  publicly  administered;  and  M.  Des- 
fam,  one  of  his  pupils,  is  said  to  have  cleared,  during  this  tide  of 
success,  no  less  a  sum  than  100,000/.     In  1779,  he  published  a 
Memoir  on  Animal  Magnetism^  and  promised  a  complete  system 
upon  the  subject,  which  should  make  as  great  a  revolution  in  phi- 
kiBophy  as  it  had  already  done  in  medicine.     Struck,  as  it  is  said, 
with  ^e  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his  reasonings,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  pretensions,  and  the  extraordinary  and  unquestiona- 
ble cures  he  performed,  some  of  the  greatest  physicians  and  most 
enlightened  philosophers  of  France  became  his  converts.  He  was 
patronised  by  people  of  the  first  raxik;  his  system  became  an  affkir 
of  don  ton;  and  animal  magnetism  was  warmly  espoused  by  the 
fashionable  world. 

Neverdieless,  the  new  doctrine  was  not  without  its  opponents. 
Some  of  the  ablest  pens  in  France  were  employed  in  refutation  of 
it;  and  in  particular  Thouret  Regont,  physician  of  the  Faculty 
of  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  M edicine^  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  a  work  which  he  published,  entitled, 
Afuiries  and  Doubts  respecting  the  Animal  Magnetism. 

Mesmer,  in  his  Memoir  already  mentioned,  described  the  agent 
which  he  professed  to  have  discovered,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
appellation  of  Animal  Magnetism^  in  the  following  manner: — ^'^  It 
is  a  fluid  universally  diffused;  the  vehicle  of  a  mutual  influence 
between  the  celestial  bodies,  the  earth,  and  the  bodies  of  animated 
beings;  it  is  so  continued  asjto  admit  of  no  vacuum;  its  subtlety  does 
not  admit  of  illustration;  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  propagating, 
and  communicating,  all  the  impressions  that  are  incident  to  mo- 
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tion;  it  18  susceptible  of  fliut  and  reflux.  The  animal  body  is 
subject  to  the  ettiects  of  this  agent;  and  these  effects  are  itnmeds«« 
ately  produced  by  die  aeent  insinuating  itself  into  the  substance 
of  the  nerves.  We  particularly  discover,  in  the  human  body^ 
qualities  analagous  to  those  of  the  badstone;  we  distinguish  in  it, 
poles  different  and  opposite.  The  action  and  the  virtue  <A  the 
animal  magnetism  are  capable  of  being  communicated  from  one 
body  to  another,  animated  or  inanimate;  they  exert  themselves  to 
considerable  distances,  and  without  the  least  assistance  from  any 
intermediate  bodies;  this  action  is  increased  and  reflected  by  mil-- 
rors;  it  is  communicated,  propagated,  and  augmented  by  sound; 
and  the  virtue  itself  is  capable  of  beine  accumulated,  concen* 
trated,  and  transferred.  Though  the  fluid  be  universal,  all  ani- 
mal bodies  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it;  there  even  are  some, 
though  very  few,  of  so  opposite  a'  nature,  as  by  their  mere  pre* 
sence  to  supersede  its  effects  upon  any  other  contiguous  bodies^ 
The  animal  magnetism  is  capable  of  curing,  immediately,  diseases 
of  the  nerves,  and  mediately,  other  distempers.  It  improves  the 
action  of  medicines;  it  forwards  and  directs  the  salutary  crises, 
so  as  to  subject  them  totally  to  the  government  of  the  judgment^ 
by  means  of  it  the  physician  becomes  acquainted  with  me  state  df 
health  of  each  individual,  and  decides  with  certainty  upon  the 
causes,  the  nature,  and  the  progress  bf  the  most  eomplitated  dift*^ 
tempers;  it  prevents  their  Ihcre^se,  and  effects  their  extirpMitm, 
without  at  any  time  exposing  the  padent,  whatever  be  his  sex,  age, 
or  constitution,  to  alarming  consequences.  In  the  influence  tiS 
the  magnetism,  nature  holds  out  to  us  a  sovereign  instrument  foft 
securing  the  health  and  lengthening  the  existence  of  mankind.** 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  magnet* 
ism,  and  the  method  in  which  it  was  employed,  were  the  foltow^ 
ing.  In  the  centre  of  a  large  apartment  was  a  circular  box  made 
of  oak,  and  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  whit^h  was 
called  the  bucket.  The  lid  of  this  box  was  pierced  with  a  num* 
ber  of  holes,  in  which  Were  inserted  branches  of  iron,  blbowed 
and  moveable.  The  patients  were  arranged  in  ranks  about  thii 
bucket,  and  each  had  his  branch  of  iron,  which,  by  means  of  tile 
elbow,  might  be  applied  immediately  to  the  part  affected.  A  cord 
passed  round  their  bodies.  Connected  the  one  with  the  other; 
Sometimes  a  second  means  of  cotttmunication  was  introduced,  by 
the  insertion  of  the  thumb  of  each  patient  between  the  fore  finger 
and  the  thumb  of  the  patient  next  him.  The  thumb.thus  inserted 
was  pressed  by  the  person  holding  it.  The  impresMon  received 
by  the  left  hand  of  the  patient  was  commtmicated  dirough  his 
right,  and  thus  passed  through  the  whole  circle.  A  piano  forte 
was  placed  in  one  comer  of  the  apartment,  and  diff'erent  airs  were 
played,  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity.  Vocal  music  was  some- 
times added  to  the  instrumental.  The  persons  who  superintended 
the  process  had^each  of  them  an  iron  rod  in  his  hand,  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  length.  This  rod  was  a  conductor  of  d^  mag»- 
netism,  and  had  the  power  of  concentring  it  at  its  pointy  and  of 


remlerittg  \ts  emaiiatiotift  moirt  considerable*  Sound  was  also  a 
eonductor  <d  magnetism;  and  in  order  to  communicate  the  fluid 
to  die  piano  forte^  notfiing  more  was  necessary  than  to  approach 
m  it  ttie  iron  tt)d.  The  person  who  played  upon  the  instrument^ 
ftdrmahed  also  a  portion  of  the  fluid;  and  the  magnetism  was 
trtnsoiitted  by  the  sounds  to  the  surrounding  patients^  The  cord 
vUch  was  passed  round  the  bodies  of  the  patients  was  destined, 
as  well  as  the  union  of  their  fingers,  to  augment  the  effiscts  by 
communicaticm*  The  Interior  part  of  the  bucket  was  so  construct- 
ed «»  to  concentre  die  magnetism;  and  was  a  grand  reservoir, 
£rom  which  the  fluid  was  diffused  through  the  branches  of  iron 
tint  were  inserted  in  its  lid»  The  patients  then,  arranged  in  con- 
siderable number,  and  in  successive  ranks,  round  die  bucket,  de« 
riTed  the  magnetic  virtue  at  once  from  all  these  conveyances:-^ 
from  the  branches  of  iron,  which  transmitted  to  them  that  of  the 
biicket;^^rom  the  cord  which  was  passed  round  their  bodies^  and 
die  onion  of  their  fingers,  which  communicated  to  them  that  of 
dieir  neighboursf'-'-and  firom  the  sound  of  the  piano  fort«  or  a 
Hasical  voice,  which  communicated  dirough  the  ain  The  pa^- 
tients  were  besides  magnetised  diretdy,  by  means  of  a  finger  or 
a  bar  of  iron',  guided  fawefore  die  face,  above  or  behind  the  head, 
md  over  die  surfkce  of  the  psuts  affected,  the  distinction  of  the 
poles  stiQ  observed.  They  were  also  acted  upon  hf  a  look,  and 
by  hlrvin^  dieir  Attention  excited*  But  especially  they  were  mag^ 
oetiaed  by  the  applicatipn  of  the  hands,  and  by  the  pressure,  of  the 
kgera  upon  the  hypochonders  and  the  regions  of  die  lower  belly; 
»  application  frequently  continued  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  for 
severvd  Itoun* 

tft  this  situation  die  patients  offered  a  spectacle  extremely  va» 
tied,  in  proportion  to  their  different  habits  of  body.  Some  of 
diem  were  c^m,  tranquil,  and  unconscious  to  any  sensation;  others 
angfaed,  spot,  were  aflected  with  a  slight  degree  of  pain,  a  par^- 
tial  or  an  universal  burning  imd  perspiration;  a  third  class  were 
agit^Med  and  tormented  with  convulsions*  These  convulsions 
w6ri  rendered  extraordinary  by  their  frequency,  their  violence, 
sbd  dieir  duration.  Aft  soon  as  on^  person  was  convulsed,  others 
pff«defitly  were  affected  by  that  symptom*  Accesses  of  this  kind 
sometimes  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours;  they  were  accompanied 
with  expectorations  of  a  thick  and  viscous  water,  brought  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  efforts*  Sometimes  these  expectorations 
were  accomp^mled  widi  small  quantities  of  blood;  woA  there  was 
among  others  a  lad  who  frequently  brought  up  blood  in  conside- 
rable abundance*  These  convulsions  were  chcu-acterised  by  pre^ 
cSpitate  and  hivoluntafy  motions  of  all  the  limbs,  or  of  the  whole 
bodyi  by  a  contraction  of  the  diroat;  by  sudden  affections  of  the 
hypochonders  and  the  epigastrium;  by  a  distraction  and  wildness 
vtk  die  eyes^  by  bhrieks,  tears,  hiccupings,  and  immoderate  laugh- 
ten  They  were  either  preceded  or  fbUoMrcd  by  a  state  of  lan- 
guor aiMl  reverie,  by  a  species  of  dejection,  and  even  drowsiness* 
The  ka&t  unforeseen  noise   occasioned  starting;  and  it  was  ob- 
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served,  that  the  changing  the  key  and  the  time  in  the  airs  played 
upon  the  piano  forte,  had  an  effect  up<m  the  patients;  so  that  a 
quicker  motion  agitated  them  more,  and  renewed  the  vivacity  of 
their  convulsions.  Nothing  could  be  more  astonishing  than  the 
sight  of  these  spasms*  One  that  had  not  seen  them  could  have 
no  idea  of  them;  and  in  beholding  die  whole  scene,  the  profound 
repo^  of  one  class  of  patients  was  not  less  striking  than  <the  vio* 
lence  with  which  another  class  was  agitated. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  to  which  I  have  alluded,  by  Thou- 
ret,  had  for  its  object  to  show,  that  the  theory  of  Mesmer,  instead 
of  being  a  novelty  in  science,  was  an  ancient  ^rstem,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  learned  a  century  before*  He  demcm^ 
strated,  in  the  most  satisfactory  maimer,  by  precise  references  to 
the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  Godenius,  Bargraviua^ 
Libavius,  Wirdig,  Maxwel,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Santanelli,  Tent* 
zel,  Kircher,  and  Borel,  that  all  the  propocritions  published  and 
avowed  by  Mesmer,  were  positively  laid  down  by  one  or  other  of 
these  authors.  In  the  second  part,  Thoiu*et  proves,  by  observft^ 
tions  and  reasoning,  remarkable  for  their  acuteness  md  good  sense, 
that  all  the  effects  ascribed  by  Mesmer  to  the  opers^ioo  of  a  new- 
species  of  magnetism,  were  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  itdbx* 
ence  of  the  imagination  on  the  body;  that  they  admitted  of  the 
same  explanation  as  the  cures  of  the  two  famous  empirics,  Great-^ 
rakes  and  Gassner;  and  that  to  pretend  to  the  discovery  of  a  cu» 
rative  means,  which  should  extend  to  every  species  of  diseaw,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  a  universal  medicine,  was  an  illusion  unworthy 
of  an  enlightened  age. 

This  work  of  Thouret's  received,  from  a  committee  of  ther 
^Royal  Society  of  Medicine  appointed  to  examine  it,  that  jMraise 
to  which  it  was  30  justly  entided,  from  the  talent  and  the  erikli* 
tion  it  displayed;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  its  influeiice 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  have  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  doctrine  it  exposed,  even  if  animal  magnetism  had  not  been, 
from  its  very  nature,  destined  ultimately  to  diare  the  fate  of  every 
popular  delusion.  Fortunately  however  for  science,  Mesmer'a 
operations  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  attention  of  government; 
and  on  the  12th  of  March,  1784,  a  comnrittee,  coosisttng  partly 
of  physicians,  and  partly  of  members  of  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences,  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  examine  thoroug^y  the 
principles  of  the  new  magnetical  system.  At  the  head  of  this 
committee  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin;  and  the  individuals 
united  with  him  in  the  inquiry  were,  Majauk,  Le  Roy,  Sallin,, 
Bailly,  D'Arcet,  De  Bory,  Guillotin,  and  Lavoisier.  ITiesc  phi- 
losophers immediately  entered  on  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  them,  with  all  the  judgment  and  assiduity 
which  it  was  natural  to  expect  frdm  men  so  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task.  Mesmer  refused  t6  have  any  communication  with 
this  committee;  but  M.  Deslon,  the  most  consi4erable  of  his  pu- 
pils, consented  to  disclose  to  them  the  whole  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  his  master,  and  to  assist  them  in  all  uieir  investigations. 
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Accordingly,  the  commissioners,  after  having  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  animal  magnetism,  as  it  was  pro- 
fe»ed  by  Mesmer,  witnessed  each  of  them  repeatedly,  its  eflfects 
m  poblic,  iHien  administered  by  Deslon;  they  submitted,  in  pri- 
vate, to  be  magnetised  themselves;  and  they  magnetised  others 
m  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  final  results  of  their  inquiry 
vere  <x>BAmunicated  to  the  king,  on  the  11th  of  August,  in  a  re- 
part  which  was  drawn  up  by  Dn  Franklin,  and  which  will  be  read 
wA  admiration,  as  long  as  the  history  of  the  human  mind  affords 
ntsrest  to  the  moral  philosopher  or  tiie  physiologist.  The  animal 
aagoaetic  fluid  was  pronounced  to  have  no  existence;  and  com- 
{neaBicin,  imagination,  and  imitation,  were  shown  to  be  the  true 
eanaes  of  the  effects  attributed  to  it.  ^^  The  curious  and  interest- 
mg  inquiries  of  M.  Thouret,"  say  the  commissioners,  "  have 
convinced  the  public,  that  the  theory,  the  operations,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  animal  magnetism  proposed,  in  the  last  age,  were 
Bearly  the  same  with  those  revived  in  the  present.  The  magnet- 
ism, then,  is  no  more  than  an  ol4  falsehood.  The  theory,  indeed, 
bnow  presented  (as  was  necessary  in  a  more  enlightened  age) 
with  a  greater  degree  of  pomp;  but  it  is  not,  oh  this  account,  the 
kss  erroaeoiis«" 

ThiB  interesting  report  was  transl;ated  into  English,  with  an 
faistoricai  in&oducti<»i,  in  1785;  and  it  is  from  this  translation, 
vlfich  is  Te8pectid>ly  executed,  that  the  preceding  detail  has  been 
Anost  vertximm  ei^racted.  It  is  very  important,  however,  to 
nemiora,  that  in  addition  to  this  memoir,  which  was  obviously 
meant  for  the  public  eye,  the  commissioners  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  comnaunicate  a  privatjs  report  to  the  king;  in  which,  with  a 
Indable  solicitude  for  the  morals  of  the  sex,  they  disclosed  cer- 
tiis  cireumstances,  accompanying  the  administration  of  the  mag- 
setiflBa,  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  purity  of  the 
fanale  feeling  and  character,  and  which,  by  designmg  individu- 
jfe,  might  be  rendered  subservient  to  purposes  of  the  most  crimi- 
lud  jHX&gacy.     This  secret  memoir  has  since  been  made  public. 

Aji  exposure  so  complete,  accomplished  by  men  whose  integri- 
ty and  Indents  were  acknowledged  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
speedily  produced  the  effects  that  were  to  have  been  expected 
from  it.  In  a  few  months,  Mesmer  and  his  animal  magnetism 
wve  forgotten. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  this  system,  the  most  remarkable  popu- 
tar  delusion  which  has  prev^led,  is  the  belief  in  the  influence  of 
Ae  m^taiHc  tractors  of  Perkins.  With  how  much  talent  this  de- 
€epti<m  was  exposed  by  Dr.  Haygarth  and  his  scientific  friends,  is 
generally  known.  To  this  most  able  and  intelligent  physician, 
;ii5Fftiok>gy  is  indebted  for  a  series  of  experiments,  displaymg  in  a 
iMBBer  srill  more  striking  perhaps  than  had  hitherto  been  done, 
die  influence  of  powerful  emotions  on  the  corporeal  frame.  « G. 
Edbdmrgk,  Ut  Sept^ 
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Art.  VII.— Q/*  the  Dissemination  of  PbmU.  From  the  French  ef 
M.  C.  F.  Brisseau  MirbeL 
[From  the  Joonial  of  Soieooe  aod  &e  Art»*] 

BY  disaentination,  we  mean  to  express  tbe  spontaaeeus  diaper* 
sion  of  the  seeds  of  the  vegetaUe  creation;  an  event,  which, 
while  it  brings  to  a  close  the  yearly  round  of  the  vegetative  func- 
tions of  the  individual,  becomes  the  means  of  giving  perpetuity 
to  its  race.     When  completed,  the  organs  of  the  plant  in  which 
existence  surpasses  one  year,  tend  visiMy  to  a  state  of  inactivity, 
and  in  diat  wliere  this  concludes  with  the  year,  to  decay;  being' 
there  in  fact  the  first  stage  of  dissolution.     When  we  see  the  fruit 
separate  from  the  parent-stem,  its  seams  begin  to  open,  the  liga-* 
tures  of  the  seed  detach  themselves  from  the  placenta,  we  are 
.  not  to  place  these  appearances  to  the  account  of  the  energy  of  the 
vital  princij^e;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  view  them  as  the  certain 
indications  of  its  having  ceased  in  that  portion  of  the  vegetaUe 
where  they  occur.     Fruit  undergoes  the  destiny  of  the  leaf  in  au- 
tumn, and  is  quickly  reduced  within  the  control  of  those  laws 
which  govern  all  inorganic  matter.     If,  of  a  succulent  pulpy  na-? 
tra^e,  Ae  fluids  ferment  and  turn  sour,  the  texture  collapses  and 
the  whole  is  dissolved  by  putrefaction;  if  of  a  ligneous  dry  con- 
sistence it  follows  precisely  the  course  of  the  wood  or  Ae  leaf  itt 
which  vegetation  has  ceased. 

In  animals  the  affection  they  bear  their  oifispring,  the  instinct 
they  are  endued  with  for  its  protection  and  succour,  their  strength, 
their  courage,  (their  address,  are  air  so  many  means  of  insurinf^ 
Ae  perpetuity  of  their  races;  but  to  vegetables,  sensation  and  Ae 
sources  of  spontaneous  movement  have  been  denied,  and  yet  even 
here  we  see  countless  races  appear  before  us  on  each  revolving 
year,  such  as  they  appeared  in  the  first  days  of  their  fermatiooi* 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  causes  of  this  wonderful  stabili^ 
in  the  races  of  vegetables. 

The  most  efficient  is  without  doubt  the  prodigious  fecundi^ 
they  are  endowed  with.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  tells  tw,  tfiat  the  fa- 
thers of  the  congregation  of  La  Doctrine  Chr6tienne  at  Paris, 
had  in  their  possession  about  the  year  1660,  a  single  bariey-plant 
with  45  straws  producing  in  the  aggregate  18,000  corns  of  barley. 
Ray  counted  52,000  seeds  in  Ae  heads  of  one  plant  of  poppy,  and 
360,000  on  one  tobacco-plant.  Dodart  recounts  of  an  ehn,  tW  it 
produced  529,000  seeds.  Yet  none  of  these  vegetables  are  among 
those  of  the  foremost  ranks  in  the  degrees  of  fecundity.  The 
number  of  seeds  borne  by  a  plant  of  Begcmia,  or  VaaUla,  but 
above  all  by  a  fern,  confounds  calculation. 

Although  many  kinds,  like  those  of  angelica,  firaxinella,  and 
coflfiee,  quickly  spoil,  and  require  to  be  sown  almost  as  soon  as 
ripe;  yet  the  far  greater  proportion  preserve  the  germinating  fa- 
cirity  for  years  and  even  for  ages.  We  have  ourselves  recen^ 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  kidney ^^ean  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  herbarium  of  Toumeforte.  Home  sow- 
ed with  success  barley  that  had  been  gathered  140  years.  Wheat 
has  been  discovered  in  siAterraneous  hoards,  which  had  been  lost 
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and  Ibtgottofn  £Dr  time  out  of  mtnd,  in  as  perfect  a  state  aa  th^ 
day  it  was  reaped. 

fanects^  bircb,  and  four»£ooted  animali  axe  the  greal  derttoyeta 
of  seeds;  yet  their  abundance  is  such  as  prevails  over  the  voraci^ 
of  dieir  consumers;  while  some  axe  defended  from  all  risk  by  the 
hardnees  of  their  coverings^  or  die  thorns  whkh  arm  them,  or  the 
acrid  and  corrosive  juices  with  which  they  are  impregnated* 

SpCMitaneoos  dissemination  furinirable  to  the  development  of 
individual  plants  by  preventing  the  too  great  accumulatioiiof  seed 
ntUn  a  too  narrow  ccmipass,  is  .carried  on  in  various-  ways*  In 
the  balaasn,  catcbfly:,  fraxineUa,  sand4K}X-tree^  &c*  the  valves  oi 
the  aeod-vessel  open  with  a  spring  that  projects  dift  contents  to  a 
distaace  fix>m  the  panent-plant.  The  gourd  of  the  spirting  ct^ 
aoEbcMj  by  a  contraction  which  takea  place  at  die  moment  of  its 
bSki  darts  out  the  seed  alos^  inth  a  corrosive,  fluid  by  a  vent  famb^ 
cd  a&  itquitf  the  stalk*  The  seed  of  the  wood-soirel  i&  cotttained 
in  an  extensile  arillus  or  separate  pouchy  which  dilates  as  the  seed- 
vessel  {(rows^  but  at  last  die  power  of  extension  ceases  in  the 
pondi^  whcnit  bursts^and  shoots  out  theseeds.byan  elastic  cftntp 
Planta  of  a  lower  de^ee  in  die  scale  of  oi|[anization,  suck  as  the 
mtiskmoa^  have  theur  peculiar  means  of  disseminating  the  pardr 
dea  destined  for  their  reproduction^  For  instance^  some  of  the 
species  o£  Peziza  impart  a  vibratory  motion  to  die  cap  or  cover 
which  bears  their  seed  when  that  is  ripe. .  Puff-balk^  also  of  the 
iBndiroQai*tribe^  Ihu^  at  the  top  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and. 
the  seed  is  in  such  quantity  and  so  fine  diat»whsn  it  escapes  it  has 
Ae.  aq[yeanance  of  a  volume  of  smoke.  The  capsules  of  ferns 
Itkewme  open  with  a  spring,  an  effect  of  their  contraction  in  drjpp*  * 
vof^  up  when  ripe.  A  like  cause  gives  motion  to  the  cilia  or  inner 
frmge  which  surrounds  the  urns  or  seed-vessels  of  mosses*  But 
although  such  partial  phenmnena,  may  attract  our  curiosity,  they 
set  only  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  grand  total  of  disseminap* 
tioki.  There  are  other  more  general  and  powerful  causes  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place. 

Jtfany  seeds  are  as  fine  and  volatile  as  the  dust  of  the,  anther; 
the  winds  carry  these  away  to  scatter  them  on  the  plain,  the  moun- 
tain, the  building,  and  in  the  very  depth  of  the  cavern.  Noplace 
seems  closed  against  the  intrusion  of  the  impalpid>le.  seeds  of  the 
various  sorts  ot  Moulds  (^MucoresS) 

Heavier  seeds  and  fruits  are  furnished  with  wings,  which  sup^ 
IKMTt  them  in  the  air,  and  serve  to  waft  them  through  great  dis» 
tances.  The  seed-vessel  of  the  elm  is  surrounded  by  a  circular 
membr^mous  wing;  that  of  the  ash  is  terminated  by  one  that  is  ob« 
hmg.  The  keys  ■  or  seed-vessel  of  the  maple  has  two  large  side« 
wings.  The  seeds  of  the  fir,  the^cedar,  and  the  larch  are  furnish* 
edwi^  a  wing^  of  great  fineness.  The  peduncle  of  the  capsule 
of  die  lime-tree  adheres  to  a  kind  of  broad  bracte  which  plays 
the  part  of  wings. 

The. seeds  of  syngenesious  plants  are  furnished  with  a  feathery 
crown  or  aigrette,  ^ad  look  l(ke  small  shutde^cocks.    The  sicptir 
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rate  tkreads  that  compose  ^s  aigrette  distending  as  they  dnTt 
serve  as  levers  to  lift  the  seed  from  the  invducre  that  holds  it^ 
and  when  out,  as  a  parachute  to  prevent  its  coming  to  the  ground^ 
and  to  buoy  it  in  the  air. 

Linnseus  suspects  that  the  Erioeron  canadense  came  through 
the  air  from  America  to  Europe,  not  at  all  an  impossible  thing. 
When  once  that  syngenesious  plant  has  found  its  way  into  any 
quarter,  it  is  sure  to  disperse  and  sow  itself  round  ihe  whole 
neighbourhood. 

The  funiculus  (a  cord  which  attaches  the  seed  to  its  receptacle) 
of  the  dogsbane,  swallowwort,  periploca,  &c.  the  calyx  of  several 
of  the  valerians  and  scabiouses  form  of  diemselves  elegant  aigret- 
tes resembling  those  of  the  seed  of  the  syngenesious  plants* 

Seeds  are  often  carried  by  eddies  of  winds  ftu*  from  the  spot 
on  which  they  grew.  Whirlwinds  have  been  known  to  scatter 
over  the  soutjfiem  coast  of  Spain  those  that  had  ripened  <m  the 
northern  coast  of  Afiica. 

Some  fruits  are  closed  hermetically  and  so  constructed  as  to 
swim  on  the  water.  These  are  carried  to  every  distance  by  tor- 
rents and  rivers,  as  well  as  the  sea  itself.  Cocoa-nuts,  cashew 
nuts,  and  the  pods  of  the  Mimosa  scandens  sometimes  of  the 
lengdi  of  two  yards,  with  many  other  fruits  of  the  tropical  re- 

fions,  are  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Norway,  in  a  state  to  vegetate^ 
id  the  climate  permit. 

Regular  currents  transport  the  large  double  cocoa-nut  of  the 
SecheUes,  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  at  the  distance  of  400  leagues 
from  whence  it  was  produced.  Fruits  brought  by  th^  sea  have 
sometimes  discovered  to  uncivilized  nations  tne  existence  of  those 
islands  which  lay  to  the  windward  of  their  country.  By  such  to- 
kens Columbus  in  the  search  of  the  American  continent  was  ap- 
prised that  he  was  not  far  distant  ftx>m  the  land  of  which  he  had 
proffnosticated  the  existence. 

Linnaeus  remarks  that  animals  co-operate  with  great  effect  in 
the  dissemination  of  seed. 

The  squirrel  and  cross-bill,  are  both  very  fond  of  the  seed  of  the 
fir;  to  open  the  scales  of  the  cones  they  strike  them  against  stones, 
and  thus  set  free  and  disperse  the  seed. 

Crows,  rats,  marmots,  dormice  convey  away  seeds  to  stock  their 
hoards  in  out-of-the-way  places.  These  form  their  winter-stores, 
but  are  often  lost  or  forgotten,  while  their  contents  come  up  in 
the  spring. 

Birds  swallow  the  berries,  of  which  they  digest  only  the  pulp^ 
but  void  the  stones  entire  and  ready  to  germinate.  It  is  thus  that 
the  thrush  and  other  birds  deposit  the  seed  of  misletoe  on  the 
trees  where  it  is  found;  and  indeed  destitute  as  this  is  of  wings 
or  aigrettes,  it  could  not  be  disseminated  in  any  other  way,  for  it 
will  not  grow  on  the  ground. 

The  Poke  of  Virginia  (Phytolacca  deccmdra^  which  was  in-  * 
troduced  by  the  moiJcs  of  Corbonnieux  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bordeaux,  for  the  sake  of  colouring  the  wine,  has  been  since  dis- 
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gfimatrd  by  the  birds  throughout  the  southern  departments  of 
France,  and  in  the  deepest  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees, 

The  Dutch,  with  the  view  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  nut- 
megs, extirpated  the  trees  on  those  islands  which  they  could  not 
vstch  so  narrowly  as  the  rest;  but  in  a  short  time  these  very 
islands  were  re«stocked  with  nutmeg-trees  by  the  birds;  as  if  na- 
ture refused  to  admit  of  such  encroachment  on  her  rights* 

Granivorous  quadrupeds  disseminate  the  seed  they  do  not  di- 
gest. It  is  known  to  every  one  that  horses  infect  the  meadows 
with  new  weeds. 

The  fruit  of  the  prickly-seeded  scorpion-grass,  of  cleavers  or 
Booae-grass,  of  the  wood-sanicle  are  all  provided  with  small 
Books  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  the  fleeces  of  the  flock,  and  ac- 
rompany  its  mignudons* 

There  are  particular  plants,  such  as  the  pellitory-of-the-wall, 
the  nettle,  and  the  sorrell,  that  may  be  said  to  seek  the  socie^  of 
man,  and  actually  to  haimt  his  footsteps.  They  spring  up  along 
the  waU  of  the  village,  and  even  in  tiie  streets  of  the  city,  they 
&Dow  the  shepherd,  and  climb  the  loftiest  mountain  with  him. 
When  young  I  accompanied  M.  Ramond  in  his  excursions  in  the 
Pyrenees,  where  that  learned  naturalist  more  than  once  pointed 
out  to  me  these  deserters  from  the  plains  below;  they  grew  on  the 
remains  of  ruined  hovels,  where  they  kept  their  station  in  defi- 
ance of  the  severity  of  the  winters,  and  remained  as  memorials 
to  attest  die  former  presence  of  man  and  his  flocks. 

I>istances,  chains  of  mountains,  rivers,  the  sea  itself  are  but 
onsrailing  barriers  to  the  migration  of  seed*  Climate  alone  can 
set  botmos  to  die  dispersion  of  the  vegetable  races;  that  only 
draws  the  line  which  these  cannot  transgress.  In  process  of  time, 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  plants  which  grow  within  the  same 
paraUel  of  latitude  will  be  common  to  all  the  countries  comprized 
in  the  entire  zone  of  it;  an  event  which  would  be  one  of  the  great 
Uessmgs  resulting  from  the  industry  and  persevering  intercourse 
of  civilized  nations.  But  no  human  power  will  ever  force  the 
vegetable  of  the  tropics  to  endure  the  climate  of  the  poles,  nor 
vke  versa.    Here  nature  is  too  strong  for  man. 

Species  cannot  spontaneously  spread  themselves  from  one  pdk 
to  the  other,  the  intermediate  differences  of  temperature  prevent- 
ing such  progress;  but  we  may  assist  in  transporting  them,  as  we 
have  done  successfully  in  various  instances.  We  have  already 
transplanted  the  eucal3rpti,  the  metrosidera,  the  mimosas,  the  ca- 
snarinae  and  other  plants  of  Terra  Australis  into  our  own  soil; 
while  die  gardens  of  Botany-bay  are  stocked  with  the  fruit-trees 
of  Europe. 

Tlie  dissemination  of  seed  completes  the  rounfl  of  vegetation. 
The  shrub  and  the  tree  are  bared  of  their  foliage^  the  herb  is 
dried  up  and  returns  to  the  earth  from  which  it  came.  That  earth 
appears  to  us  as  if  stripped  for  ever  of  her  gay  attire,  yet  count- 
Im  genns  wait  but  the  stated  season  to  readom  her  widi  verdure 
and  Uoons«    Such  is  the  prodigal  fertility  of  nature^  that  a  sur- 
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&ce  <if  ft  tfflmsnd  times  the  extent  of  that  of  our  whole  g^obc^ 
would  not  suffice  for  the  seed  harvest  of  a  sin^  year,  provided 
the  whole  was  suffered  to  reappear;  but  the  destruction  erf  seed  is 
endless,  and  only  a  small  portion  escapes  to  rise  afpan^  In  n<^ 
way  in  our  view  are  the  power  of  nature  and  the  inunutability  of 
its  laws  more  strikingly  displayed,  than  in  the  successive  resur-^ 
recdons  of  die  types  of  by-gone  ^nerations. 

Of  the  Death  of  Plants^  from  the  French  of  the  preceding 

Author^ 

Plants,  like  animals,  unless  destroyed  by  disease  or  casualties, 
are  doomed  to  die  of  old  age. 

In  many  of  the  mucoree  (plants  which  cmistitute  mouldinesa^ 
hfssiy  and  mushrooms,  the  verge  of  life  does  not  extend  beyond  a 
few  days  or  even  hours. 

The  herbaceous  plants  we  call  annuals  die  of  old  age  coosidera- 
Uy  within  the  term  of  a  year.  In  our  climates  their  death  takes 
place  on  the  approach  of  winter.  But  we  are  not  on  that  account 
to  conclude  that  cold  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  event;  a  milder 
climate  would  not  have  protracted  their  existence*  Phmts  of  this 
nature  which  grow  under  the  line  itself  are  scarcely  longer  lived 
than  those  which  grow  in  the  regions  bordering  on  die  p^es.  In 
both  situations  they  perish  when  the  propagation  of  the  species 
has  been  secured  by  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

In  the  herbaceous  plants  we  call  biennials,  only  leaves  nuikd 
Aeir  appearance  in  the  first  year.  These  generalty  die  away 
when  winter  comes;  in  the  sprint  a  new  foliage,  the  forerunner  oif 
the  flower-stem,. is  evolved.  The  Uossom  soon  appears,  this  is 
followed  by  seed,  after  which  the  biennial  dies  in  the  same  way  as 
the  aimuaL 

,  In  the  herbaceous  plants  called  perennials,  the  parts  exposed  lo 
the  action  of  the  light  and  air  perish  every  year  after  lliey  have 
seeded;  but  the  root  survives  in  tiie  ground,  new  stems  are 
thrown  up  in  the  following  spring,  and  Uossom  and  seed  is  again 
produced* 

In  the  generality  of  woody  plants,  death  does  not  supervene 
imtil  the  process  of  fructification  has  been  repeated  for  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  years.  There  are  trees  however  belonging  to 
the  monocotyledonous  class,  a&the  sago*tree  (eagus  farinifera^^ 
the  umbrella-tree  (corypha  timbracuUferd))  with  immense  fui- 
formed  leaves  of  8  or  10  jrards  in  length,  whidi  only  bear  fruit 
once,  and  then  die;  but  on  the  other  hsmd,  in  the  dico^ledonoua 
class  there  are  enormous  trees,  whose  existence  seems  to  date 
from  before  the  records  of  history,  and  which,  in  spite  of  their 
antiqui^,  are  loaded  in  each  returning  year  with  blossom  and 
seed. 

If  we  were  to  view  tiie  perennial  and  the  woody  plants  as  sim- 
ple individuals,  as  such  we  should  be  naturally  induced  to  am* 
dude,  that  unless  destroyed  by  disease  or  casualties  they  were 
free  from  th^  liability  tct  desBkh  firapa^  age;  but  -a  due  collide* 
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leaodft  U8  to  distingiadi  in  eyerv  perennial  and  woody  plant 
the  new  psrt  which  actually  Uves  and  grows,  from  the  old  which 
has  oensed  to  grow  and  is  dead* 

I  win  staite  ^s  in  a  broader  way.  Plants  of  this  nature  have 
two  mcNied  of  propagating  their  races;  one  by  seeds,  the  other  by 
aoMitiiiuotts  evolution  of  like  parts. 

In  the  first  case,  the  seed  pres^its  us  with  an  embryo^plant,  a 
nrw  and  ditferent  individual,  independent  and  unconnected  with 
dttt  from  which  it  derived  its  existence;  in  ^  second  case  we 
vejireaented  with  a  series  of  individuals,  which  issue  from  the 
ssmce  the  one  of  the  other  in  an  uninterrupted  sequence,  and  in 
some  instances  continue  permanently  united.  But  whether  indi- 
iMoala  of  this  description  are  produced  by  seed  or  continuous 
efohition,  it  is  certain  that  they  escape,  in  neither  case,  the  influ» 
tace  of  time.  While  the  succession  of  individuals  or  what  we 
fltty  call  the  race,  produced  in  either  of  the  ways,  is  on  the  other 
fasBd  4IB  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  age  and  will  endure  until  de- 
stroyed by  some  extraneous  cause. 

-  We  will  endeavour  to  show  how  those  general  laws  apply. 
All  the  parts  of  the  yoimg  herbaceous  annual  are  susceptible 
of  oilairgement;  the  cells  of  me  tubes,  at  first  very  small,  are  soon 
after  extended  in  every  way;  in  process  of  time  their  membra- 
nous  walls,  fortified  by  the  absorption  of  nutritious  juices,  grow 
dncker,  and  lose  by  degrees  their  original  pliancy.  The  mem- 
branes once  hardened,  excitement  ceased  to  be  produced,  and  the 
vital  functions  are  at  an  end;  nourishment  is  no  longer  drawn, 
growth  is  at  a  stand,  and  the  plant  unable  to  resist  ^e  ceaseless 
attacks  of  tiie  external  agents  employed  by  nature  for  its  destruc- 
tion, decays  in  a  short  time. 

^milar  causes  induce  similar  results  in  the  stems  of  the  herba- 
eeona  perennials;  but  there  the  root  is  regenerated  by  a  succession 
of  continuous  evolutions. 

By  renewals  of  the  same  nature  the  life  of  shrubs  and  trees  pro- 
ceeds. In  them  the  liber  or  inner  bark  represents  the  herbaceous 
plant,  and  has  like  that  only  a  short  period  of  vegetative  existence. 
For  when  vegetation  revives  in  the  woody  plant  on  the  return  of 
spring;  it  is  because  a  new  liber  endowed  with  all  the  properties 
(rf  a  yoimg  herbaceous  plant,  has  replaced  under  the  cortex  or 
find  the  liber  of  the  preceding  year,  which  has  hardened  and  be- 
come wood. 

TTie  yews  of  Surrey,  which  are  supposed  to  have  stood  from  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  are  now  2  yards  in  diameter;  the  ce- 
dars on  Mount  Lebanon,  9  yards  in  girth,  from  the  measurement 
of  the  learned  Labillardiere;  the  fig  tree  of  Malabar,  according  to 
Rumphius,  usually  from  16  to  IT  yards  round;  the  stupendous 
chestnuts  on  Mount  iGtna,  one  of  which,  Howell  tells  us,  measur- 
ed tT  yards  in  circumference;  the  ceibas  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  of  such  bulk  and  height  that  a  single  stick  is  capable  of 
being  transformed  into  a  pirogua  or  sailing  vessel  of  16  or  30  yards 
from  0tem  to  «tem  andnif  ^  <»  4^ in  the  waist;  thebaobab  of  Sene- 
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gal  of  10  or  12  yards  in  girth,  and,  according  to  the  computation 
of  Adanson,  5  or  6000  years  old;  all  of  these,  giants  as  tney  are^ 
vegetate,  as  does  the  smallest  bush,  solely  by  the  thin  heibaceous 
layer  of  the  liber  annually  produced  at  the  inner  surface  of  their 
bark.  The  concentric  layers  of  preceding  libers  ccmstitute  die 
mass  of  the  wood,  a  lifeless  skeleton,  serving  solely  to  support  the 
new  formed  parts,  and  to  conduct  to  them  the  juices  by  which 
they  are  fed;  nor  is  it  even  necessary  for  these  functions  that 
this  should  be  in  an  entire  state.  Willows  and  chestnuts  when 
quite  hollow  at  the  heart,  still  continue  to  grow  with  vigour;  but 
in  their  soundest  state,  strip  them  of  their  bark,  and  they  quickly 
perish. 

Thus  reflection  teaches  us  that  the  long  life  of  the  greater  part 
of  trees,  and  the  immortality  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  have 
peen  imparted  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  die  herbaceous 
,  perennid  plants,  form  in  reality  no  exception  to  the  general  law 
which  destines  every  organized  individusd  to  perish  in  determined 
course;  since  we  see  that  the  old  parts  of  the  roots  of  the  herba- 
ceous perennial  continue  constantly  to  die  away  imder  ground,  and 
are  succeeded  by  new  ones,  and  diat  the  concentric  layers  which 
constitute  the  wood  or  heart  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  are  no  other 
than  the  accumulated  remains  of  by-gone  generations,  in  which  ve- 
getation and  life  are  entirely  extinct. 

This  appears  to  us  the  true  view  of  the  nature  of  the  life  and 
death  of  such  beings  as  are  constantly  tregenerated  by  the  succes- 
sive evolutions  of  like  continuous  parts. 

And^we  may  observe  tiiat  the  liber  n^ich  is  formed  on  tiie  stem 
of  a  tree  of  centuries  old,  if  the  tree  has  met  with  no  accidental  in- 
jury to  aflect  its  health,  enjoys  the  vegetative  power  in  as  full  force 
as  the  liber  which  is  formed  on  that  of  the  sapling,  and  that,  a 
sound  well  grown  scion  from  the  aged  but  healthy  tree,  alTordg.  as 
good  a  cutting  for  propagation  as  that  taken  from  the  young  one^ 
so  that  the  race  might  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings  alone,  without 
die  assistance  of  seeds.  From  this  we  are  entitied  to  conclude, 
that  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  the  progress  of  regenera- 
tion by  ccmtinuous  evolution  would  never  be  arrested,  if  the 
overn-own  size  of  the  branches  and  stem,  the  hardening  of  the 
wood,  and  the  obstructions  of  the  channels  which  permeate  it,  did 
not  impede  die  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  consequently  its  access 
to  the  liber. 

In  fine,  what  we  call  death  by  old  age,  in  a  tree,  to  speak  cor- 
recdy,  is  the  extinction  of  that  portion  of  a  race  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  continuous  evolution;  the  inevitable  result  of  an  in- 
cidental death  in  the  liber  occasioned  by  the  privation  of  nourish- 
ment. 

The  life  of  trees  has  been  commonly  divided  into  three  stages; 
infancy,  maturity,  and  old  age.  In  the  first  the  tree  increases  in 
strength  from  one  day  to  the  other;  in  the  second  it  maintsdns  it- 
sdf  without  sensible  gain  or  loss;  in  the  third  it  declines.  These 
stages  vary  in  every  species  according  to  soil,  climate,  aspect,  and 
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the  nature  of  the  individual  plant.  The  common  oak  usually  la!^ts 
from  6  to  900  years,  and  the  stages  of  its  existence  are  of  about 
%  or  SCO  years  each.  It  has  been  observed  to  live  longer  in  a  dry 
than  in  a  wet  soil.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  chestnut. 

£Tery  species  in  order  that  it  may  attain  its  due  growth,  re- 
^res  a  certain  temperature  to  be  found  within  limits  of  a  greater 
ur  less  extent. 

The  common  oak,  the  fir,  the  birch,  &c»  thrive  most  towards  Ae 
north;  the  ash,  the  olive  tree,  &c.  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Europe; 
die  baobab,  the  ceiba,  and  die  palm,  flourish  and  become  robust  no 
where  but  between  the  tropics. 

According  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  respective  quantities  of 
carbon  furnished  by  different  woods  afford  a  tolerably  exact  scale 
wherewith  to  measure  their  longevities.  Those  in  which  carbonic 
and  earthy  substances  abound,  are  the  most  lasting;  and  those  in 
which  the  largest  proportion  of  gaseous  elements  is  found,  are  the 
least  so.  This  rule  may  hold  good  in  regard  to  our  indigenous 
trees;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  baobab,  the  ceiba,  and  many  other 
tn^cal  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  loose  and  soft  texture,  will 
afford  from  masses  of  equal  size,  the  same  proportion  of  carbon  as 
our  oaks,  chestnuts,  or  elms,  although  they  grow  to  a  much  great- 
er age. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  also  of  an  opinion  that  trees  of  the  same 
species  grow  to  a  more  advanced  period  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south,  as  cold  guards  against  fermentation  and  dissolution  of  parts; 
but  every  tree  lives  the  longest  when  it  is  in  that  climate  which  is 
die  best  adapted  to  its  nature.  Sir  Humphry's  opinion  would  be 
unquestionable  if  the  vegetable  species  in  view  were  organized  so 
as  to  be  adapted  to  grow  in  all  die  climates  of  the  globe,  and  it 
was  then  found  that  tfieir  duradon  was  constantly  greater  towards 
the  pedes  than  towards  the  line.  I  do  not  doubt  that  more  oaks 
of  a  great  age,  and  more  firs  also,  are  foimd  in  die  north  than  in 
die  south  of  Europe;  but  it  is  on  the  other  hand  beyond  a  doubt 
diat  the  ashes  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  are  lonfi;er  lived  than  those 
of  Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  These  are  phenomena  which  de- 
pend upon  the  particular  nature  of  species,  and  of  this  subject  we 
know  nothing. 

In  proportion  as  the  tree  increases  in  size  the  vessels  of  its  lig- 
neous layers  become  obstructed,  and  the  sap  circulates  with  less 
freedom;  hence  absorption  and  secretion  decrease  after  youdi,  in 
proportion  as  the  bulk  of  the  tree  is  enlarged.  The  liber  is  less 
vigorous;  the  buds  and  roots  become  fewer  and  feebler;  the  branch- 
es wither;  the  stem  decays  at  the  head;  water  setdes  in  the  injur- 
ed parts;  the  wood  moulders  away.  Ere  long,  the  new  liber,  the 
aunual  herbaceous  part  m  woody  vegetables,  loses  the  power  of 
completing  its  regeneration,  new  parts  are  no  longer  evolved,  and 
die  tree  perishes. 

The  tree  after  death  is  overrun  by  puccinitt^  tnucores^/sphmrkPy 
and  other  cryptogamous  plants;  it  attracts  and  imbibes  moisture, 
no  longer  as  formerly  by  the  absorbing  power  of  its  organs,  but  by 
die  hygromctrical  property  it  derives  from  its  porous  conformatic- 
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and  the  ch3m[iical  action  of  the  dements  which  compose .  it;  Ae 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  consumes  a  part  of  its  substance;  some 
water  is  generated,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged;  and  tfie  rest 
is  resolved  into  vegetable  mould  {kumtaf\  a  fat  brown  powdery 
substance,  eminendy  fertile,  in  which  we  find  in  different  propor- 
tions the  same  elements  as  those  of  which  vegetables  are  compos- 
ed; and  which  have  the  faculty  of  decomposing  air  and  combining 
with  its  origin. 

It  is  thus  the  career  of  plants  is  terminated  in  die  order  of 
things.  The  eardi  they  adorned  in  the  period  of  vegetation,  is 
fertilized  by  their  remuns;  germs  impregnated  with  new  life  have 
'  already  been  confided  to  its  bosom,  ready  to  supply  the  by-gcme 
generations,  and  through  the  deatii  of  individuals  an  umading 
jrouth  is  secured  to  die  race. 

Art.  VII.  Thoughts  on  the  AmeUoratton  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Slave  Population  of  the  West- Indies^  together  with  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  means  of  civilizing  Africa;  from 
an  unpublished  Manuscript^  by  J.  A*  Mossel^  Esj»  late  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

ESSAY  I. 
Hj^HE  arrival  of  a  general  peace  had,  among  a  variety  of  bene- 
fits  which  are  its  usual  concomitants,  the  good  effect  of  awa- 
kening the  attention  of  nations  to  the  necessi^  of  abolishing  Chris- 
tian slavery  in  those  piradcal  states  where  it  was  found  to  exist* 
In  this  enlightened  age,  when  the  principles  of  general  liberty  are 
so  widely  diffused  and  appreciated,  it  was  not  to  be  tolerated  that 
any  power  should  assume  to  itself  the  right  of  detaining  captives 
in  a  state  of  bondage,  to  labour  solely  for  the  individual  interests 
of  their  oppressors.  The  long  continuance  of  European  warfare 
delayed  the  necessary  work  of  retribution  until  the  jarring  views 
of  conflicting  parties  should  be  harmonized,  when,  simultaneously 
as  it  were,  the  reproach  of  having  for  a  time  submitted  to  the 
indignity  and  injustice  of  christian  slaveiy,  was  sought  to  be  effa- 
ced by  the  several  maritime  powers.  Atter  due  chastisement  be- 
stowed upon  the  perpetrators  of  so  flagrant  an  enormity,  the  su- 
Ereme  head  of  the  Barbary  states  was  compelled  to  engage  for 
imself,  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  to  abolish  that  slavery 
in  his  dominions.  But  Africa,  injured,  desolated  Africa,  is  una- 
ble to  avenge  the  wrongs  she  sustains  from  European  aggression. 
Debased  by  the  policy  of  moral  degradation  too  successfully  ex- 
erted by  crafty  adversaries*— robbed  by  their  intrigues  of  her  un« 
happy  victims  she  is  impotent  in  exertion  and  ineffectual  in  com- 
plaint. To  the  tears  and  remonstrance  of  the  unfriended  Afri- 
can, country  and  friends  are  alike  strangers;  they  are  deaf  to  his 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  constant  intrigfues  among  the  petty  phnoes  and 
cbiofs  of  tribes  practised  \^y  the  slare  dealers,  who  thus  succeed  in  prompting 
discord  and  contention  between  the  natives  whom  they  encoura^  to  entrap  axv! 
sell  each  other.  Prisoners  in  war  of  both  parties  are  frequently  sold  to  the  same 
dealer. 
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voke  and  inaccessible  to  her  intreaties.  Without  die  power  of 
vindicating  herself,  Africa  must  look  for  relief  to  those  iriends  to 
humanity  who  have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  miti- 
gating her  sorrows,  to  "  labour  together  for  good"  in  comforting 
and  civilizing  a  much  injured  peojSe  lost  in  the  profoundest  igne- 
ranee  and  baii)arism.'i^  To- them  the  appeal  most  appropriately 
belongs,  who,  actuated  by  the  true  charity  of  the  Gospel,  have 
prodahned  aloud  to  the  world  the  moral  obligation  on  all  man- 
kind to  suppress  that  odious  and  blood-stained  practice  permitted 
for  a  time  to  disgrace  diose  who  "  call  themselves  christians." 

A  paiity  of  reasoning  to  that  which  influenced  civilized  nations 
inreducing  inadmissible  pretensions  to  tyrannize  over  unoffending 
captives,  appears  to  apply,  with  perfect  analogy,  to  the  case  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  already  denounced  and  abolished  by  the  most 
enlightened  powers.  Forcibly  to  apply  the  labour  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  to  our  individual  purposes  without  emolument  or  requi* 
tal  to  the  persons  so  labouring,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
{ffimary  dictates  of  humanity  and  natural  justice — subversive  of 
every  moral  principle,  and  calculated  in  its  effect  to  loosen  the 
attachment  of  man  to  man.  The -consequences  of  impairing  or  *. 
weakening  that  attachment,  whether  it  spring  from  interested  or 
from  moi^  motives,  or  both,  are  more  serious  and  extensive  in 
their  influence  than  persons  accustomed  to  European  politics  alone 
are  qualified  to  conceive.  The  slave  population  in  some  of  the 
British  West  India  islands  is  so  considerable  and  preponderating 
over  the  number  of  whites,  so  abject  in  condition,  and  oppressed 
by  wrongs,  that  it  would  not  be  matter  of  surprise  if  attempts  at 
pinion  should  be  repeated,  and  tragical  scenes  of  wide  calamity 
and  fixed  root,  as  at  Barbadoes,  again  occur.  The  sanguinary 
e&cts  of  that  most  deplorable  event — ^the  destruction  of  property 
and  loss  to  individuals,  are  far  exceeded  as  to  their  remote  con^ 
sequences,  by  th*  mischief  resulting  from  the  necessity  of  severe 
and  numerous  punishments,  and  no  less  probably  by  the  secret 
workings  of  the  deep  though  silent  curses  of  every  breast  that 
mourns  a  conirade  slaiiu  How  far  the  effect  of  these  occurrences 
is  likely  to  survive  in  the  memory  of  the  negro,  and  what  tiun  of 
mind  diey  may  serve  to  pipduce,  can  best  be  conceived  by  thos« 
who  understand  his  character  by  experience.  May  the  day  of 
vengeance  be  far  distant,  and  the  arm  of  irritated  slavery,  seek* 
mg  to  establish  the  sacred  rights  of  liberty  and  independence,  be 
stayed  by  the  the  adoption  of  a  milder  and  a  wiser  policy! 

To  Britain,  the  possessor  of  a  more  ample  share  of  colonies 
dian  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  power,  it  is  natural  to  look^ 
after  the  decisive  part  she  has  taken  in  this  great  question,  for  the 
happy  example  of  an  improved  policy,  tending  at  once  to  remove 
the  causes  of  discontent,  and  to  bind  the  labourer  to  his  employer* 
We  are  taught  to  believe  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  British 

*  We  allude  to  the  AfricaD  iDstitution  of  tx>n«ion,  (banded  in  1806,  by  th/i 
joint  exertions  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  GranvlUe  St^rp  and  otb^  distinfoieh* 
ed  philanthropists. 
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cabinet,  a  disposition  to  place  the  colonies  on  the  most  favoured- 
footing,  and  on  behalf  ot  that  most  useful  and  laborious  class  who 
constitute  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  but 
equitable  to  claim  some  tide  to  consideration  and  clemency.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  hope,  indeed,  that  what  Africa  cannot  ot  itself 
briqg  about,  the  government  of  Englaad  will  voluntarily  yield — 
that  when  it  shall  be  seen,  the  preservation  of  the  West  India  isl- 
ands in  their  allegiance  to  the  parent  state  depends  entirety  upon 
a  more  judicious  line  of  conduct  in  the  planters — that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa,  together  with  a  beneficial  extended  commerce  with 
the  interior  of  that  vast  continent  is  the  happy  result  of  such  a 
combination  of  measures  as  seems  to-present  itself  with  every  fea- 
sibility— the  British  government  will  hesitate  no  longer  to  inter- 
pose, and,  rendering  to  Africans  natural  justice,  identify  their  in- 
terests with  the  cause  of  their  employers  and  the  cause  of  the 
government. 

Influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, to  advance  the  interests  of  my  country,  and  to  efface  that 
stigma  on  the  national  character,  too  long  suffered  to  exist,  I  am 
induced  to  suggest  the  propriety  as  well  as  policy  of  le^slating  in 
favour  of  the  slave  population  in  the  British  West  India  islands. 
To  establish  the  practicability  of  my  plans,  and  to  serve  as  some 
guide  in  the  discussions  to  which  a  consideration  of  this  weighty 
question  must  necessarily  lead,  I  have  been  careful  to  collect  all 
the  information  it  was  possible  to  obtain  during  a  recent  visit  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  inferences  drawn,  my  judgment,  not 
borne  away,  as  some  may  imagine,  by  a  blind  hmiwnity,  has  been 
exercised  in  that  sober  induction  which  bcu  wanrant  and  reason- 
ing prescribes.  Investigation,  fairly  and  impartially  conducted, 
will  decide  on  the  tenor  of  my  propositions,  which,  it  is  believed, 
are  secure  in  their  tendency,  and  practicable  in  ^eration.  y 

It  is  not  confined  to  the  student  of  moral  philosophy  to  know, 
that  where  self-interest  excites,  industry  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  ratio  of  the  stimulus.  Persons  in  the  West  Indies  must  fre- 
quently have  observed  the  quantity  of  labor  bestowed  upon  a  soil  to 
have  been  greatiy  accelerated  by  a  promise  to  the  slaves  of  money 
or  of  drink."*^  Much  of  the  land  about  Demarara  and  Berbice  was 
cleared  with  astonishing  rapidity  by  these  successful  appeals  to 
human  nature,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  cultivation  might  be  ex- 
tended, to  the  great  advantage  of  capitalists,  in  some  very  fertile 
parts  of  Soutii  America  adjacent  to  those  provinces,  were  the  in- 
troduction of  hired  labourers  encouraged,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples proposed  to  be  unfolded  in  the  following  treatise. — It  is  un- 
questionable that  the  efforts  of  the  slaves  are  much  relaxed  when 
tiiey  reflect,  that  they  labour  without  emolument,  and  sow  what 
they  are  not  permitted  to  reap.  This  relaxation  has  been  frequent- 

*  The  latter  species  of  reward  ou^t  most  decidedly  to  be  discouraged.  It  is 
apt  tp  ei^ender  numberless  evils,  and  opposes,  instead  of  sdrancing,  th^  f^'eat 
moral  principle  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  promoted,  via.  the4fe8ire  of  man 
to  better  his  condition. 
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If  ftscribed  to  natural  indolence,  the  heat  of  climate,  and  such  slight 
predisposing  causes,  though  rarely  to  the  one  most  probable  and 
important,  because,  this  it  is  the  policy  of  the  planter  to  conceal, 
riz.  the  ^want  of  a  sufficient  inducement  to  exertion. 

That  **  every  man  is  worthy  of  his  hire"  is  an  axiom  as  equita- 
ble as  it  is  natural.  But,  hitherto  the  devoted  negro  has  been  consi- 
(kred,  most  unjustly  and  indefensibly,  an  exception  to  this  general 
rale.  To  hire,  rather  than  purchase,  would  unquestionably  have 
bad  the  effect  of  propelling  cultivation  forward  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  as  estates  are  now  administered,  under  the  existing 
systenu  Few  can  afford  to  embark  in  the  concern  of  an  extensive 
plmtatioii,  when  the  price  affixed  to  each  slave  in  ;no8t  instances 
exceeds  100/.  sterling  or  500  dollars  per  head,  whereas  by  engag- 
ing labourers,  who  would,  as  hereafter  shown,  if  fairly  paid,  di- 
ways  resort  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  West  India  islands, 
more  estates  might  be  cultivated,  with  scarcely  any  advance  of 
capital,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  those  islands  would,  of 
course,  be  materisdly  advanced.  It  might  be  necessary  in  the  first 
instance,  to  fix  Ae  price  of  labour,*  wWch  should  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  local  circumstances,  on  mature  investigation;  thus 
would  the  labourers,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  Su  Domingo,  cul- 
tivators, be  enabled  to  procure  for  themselves  a  few  trifling  com- 
forts, and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  effectually  the 
payment  of  wages  in  return  for  labour  would  connect  the  cultiva* 
tor  with  his  employer,  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  self-interest. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  St.  Domingo,  on  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  government  by  the  blacks,  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  adopt  this  principle  in  fixing  the  price  of  labour. 
Not  that  it  is  to  be  received  as  a  problem  of  any  merit  in  political 
economy,  to  measure  the  rate  of  waees,  permanently,  by  the  will 
of  the  legislature.  Attempts  to  interfere  in  such  cases  are  usually 
productive  of  dissatisfaction,  and  do  harm.  Labour  should  at  all 
^es  be  left  to  find  its  own  level  and  to  answer  the  demand,  ex- 
cept peHiaps  on  the  first  occurrence  of  a  great  change  in  the  order 
and  constitution  of  society,  when  interests  are  unsettled,  forms  re- 
versed, and  clashing  doid>t8  in  need  of  being  composed.  A  bit 
per  dayt  would  probably  have  been  considered  ample  by  the 
planters  under  the  ancient  Regimej  but  to  reconcile  opposition  it 
was  determined  to  make  trial  of  an  appropriation  of  one-fourth 
part  of  the  gross  produce  to  the  cultivator,  a  system  that  has  been 
foimd  by  experience  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction,  in  the 
circumstances  of  that  country,  and  is  now  embodied  into  a  fixed 
law.  On  a  certain  day,  after  crop  time,  the  aggregate  produceis 
weighed  and  portioned  off^  the  buyers  who  go  round  the  country, 

*  Id  the  state  of  Delaware,  with  which  only  I  profess  any  acquaintaDce,  blacks 
and  coloured  men,  who  mosUy  perform  all  agriciilttrral  labour,  receire  from  six 
to  eight  dollars  per  month,  beside  their  board.  Carpenters  and  mechanics  bars 
be«B  known  to  make  from  twelro  to  twenty  dollars  per  month. 

t  A  bit  is  an  aliqoot  part  of  a  Spanish  Dollar.  In  St.  Domingo  el«vsn  biti 
ooBipoee  a  dollar,  in  di^reut  ishnds  the  division  and  currency  vary. 
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being  ready  to  couvert  it  into  cash.  The  inconveniences  attend* 
ant  on  an  annual  settlement  are  remedied  by  occasional  advances 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  so  as  to  enable  the  cultivators  oa 
the  estate  to  procure  necessaries,  while  the  accumulation  in  re- 
serve is  of  course  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  prudent.  A- 
strict  police  and  the  exertions  of  msbagers  prevent  instances  of 
intoxication  from  being  frequent — ^this  evil,  it  might  be  thought^ 
would  be  a  consequence  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired,  especially 
in  the  case  of  ignorant  persons;  but,  as  in  military  affairs,  disci^ 
pline  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  ^  army,  so  is  a  strict  police 
and  punishment  when  deserved,  essentially  necessary  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  an  estate,  and  no  where  is  such  police  more  efficient 
than  in  that  island. 

In  the  case  of  uncleared  lands  and  new  settlements,  some  useful 
bints  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  practice  in  St«  Domingo^ 
where  the  blacks  must  be  supposed'  to  understand  full  well  the 
nature  of  the  equivalent  that  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  their  quon^ 
dam  fellow-slaves.  A  man  of  industry  with  some  little  credit,  and 
without  capital,  might,  in  this  view,  feel  himself  competent  to  un- 
dertake the  cultivation  of  an  estate.  In  South  America,  in  parts 
adjacent  to  French  and  Dutch  Guyana,  even  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  Corantain  and  Essequibo,  under  every  protection,  fertile 
districts  in  a  state  of  nature  might  be  cleared  and  planted  at  an 
expense  comparatively  trifling  and  free  from  those  exorbitant 
demands  which  the  settler  would  have  to  encounter  in  many  of  the 
islands.  By  agreeing  with  his  labourers  to  assign  to  them  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  produce,  he  would  attract  an 
ample  number  of  hands  necessary  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
design,  whereas  to  purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  of  slaves  might 
be  wholly  out  his  power. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  apportioning  of  task  work^  with 
suitable  inducements,  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects  in 
stimulating  the  energies  of  the  negro;  in  such  cases  of  course  the 
remuneration  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  labour  performed. 
The  policy  of  this  measure  will  be  at  once  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider the  disposition  of  man  to  adapt  his  labour  to  the  reward, 
regulating  the  former  by  the  frequency  of  the  latter. 

One  great  bar  to  improvement  in  the  West  Indies  is  to  be  found 
in  die  existing  practice  of  valuing  estates  according  to  the  number 
<tf  negroes  attached  to  them;  the  consequence  is  few  individuals  un-  * 
less  some  of  desperate  fortunes,  will  be  found  to  embark  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate  in  most  of  the  British  West  India  possessions^ 
because  the  first  outlay  exceeds  in  amount  what  any  prudent  man 
would  think  proper  to  hazard  in  such  a  speculation,  attended  with 
various  risks.  The  position  is  not  altered  by  the  circumstance  of 
that  ouday  being  commuted  for  personal  bonds,  guarded  by  mort- 
Mge  deeds  of  the  estate  and  power,  with  warrant,  of  attorney. 
These  are  the  refuges  of  the  venturous  planter,  not  the  voluntary 
covenants  of  the  prudent.  By  separating  the  land  from  die  negroes, 
U  is  probable  many  respectable  persons  mig^t  be  induced  to  give 
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a  higher  price  Ibr  the  land  alone  than  when  coupled  with  the 
sale  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  some  of  whom,  skilled  as  artisans 
«r  mechanics,  have,  since  die  abolition  of  the  traffic  by  sea,  been 
sotd  for  upwards  of  eight  hundred  dollars  each,  llie  more  gene- 
ral and   politic    introduction    of  whites,  particularly  in  house* 
irork^  and  many  offices  less  exposed  than  the  labour  of  the  field, 
might  be  one,  amongst  other  desirable  attributes  of  a   system 
which,  when  ftdly  developed,*  appears  to  promise  a  happy  termina- 
don  to  the  angry  discussions  that  have  so  long  divided  mankind  on 
die  dave  question*  From  the  colonial  legislatures,  however,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  any  regulations  of  internal  economy  such  as 
dme  alluded  to.     Composed  of  the  leading  planters,*  their  inte- 
rests, Aey  maintain,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  concessions  of 
irfiatever  nature,  until  diey  shall  be  roused  to   a  sense  of  their 
danger  and  convinced  of  their  errors.   To  the  mother  country  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  and  accomplishment  of  such  measures  as 
may  be  ascertained  to  benefit  a  most  valuable  body,  by  whom  all 
adtivation  is  performed,  and  nearly  all  trades  and  caJlings  exer- 
cised— attended  with  as  light  a  sacrifice  as  possible  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hitherto  have  monopolized  all  consideration  and  been 
permitted  exclusively  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  prevailing  system. 
The  substitute  proposed  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  slaves 
in  new  settlements,  and  to  replenish  the  lands  required  in  the 
oU,  IS  to  be  found  in  Ae  disposition  of  the  Kroomen^  (a  hardy 
race  of  people  in  Africa*  who  come  down  from  the  interior  to 
work  at  Sierra  LecHie)  voluntarily  to  emigrate  in  search  of  em- 
pk>ynient  and  in  the  hope  of  gain.  The  reports  of  the  London 
African  institution,  founded  on  the  information  of  gentlemen  long 
resident  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  represent  these  people  as 
a  most  laborious  and  indefatigable  class  of  persons,  performing  all 
the  severer  toils  about  the  di&rent  forts  and  setdements,  and  con- 
tented with  a  very  moderate  reward.  They  have  been  known  fre- 
quently to  row  fifteen  miles  out  to  sea  and  return  perfectly  satis* 
fied  if  they  earn  a  leaf  of  tobacco  by  rendering  any  service  to  ves- 
sels on  the  coast.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that,  were  a  num- 
ber of  these  Kroomen  hired  in  the  first  instance  by  contract,  for 
five  or  seven  years,  at  a  stipulated   rate,  the  West  India  islands 
Would  soon  be  resorted  to,  under  due  restrictions,  by  their  coun- 
trymen in  numbers  adequate  to  the  demand;  nor  is  it  less  likely 
that  they  would  be  inclined  .to  quit  their  native  shores  than  the 
Malays,  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese,  who,  under  the  denomination 
<rf  Lascars,  freely  engage  themselves  to  the  commanders  of  East 
India  shipping  to  navigate  vessels  on  an  European  voyage.  We 
have  experience  of  the  fact  of  these  Kroomen  removing  800  and 
1000  miles  from  the  interior  down  to  the  coast  in  search  of  hire 
and  its  reward.  Their  fidelity  and  competence  to  hard  labour  are 
abundandy  testified.  Experiment  only  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
practibihiy  of  inducing  them  freely  and  of  their  own  accord  to  enter 

♦  GoTemor  Elliot's  letter. 
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into  voluntaty  engagement's  to  serve  for  a  limited  period  in  the 
West  Indies«  As  some  proof  of  this  project  being  far  from  vision- 
ary, may  be  adduced  also  the  fact  of  no  less  Uian  eight  British 
West  India  regiments,  consisting  wholly  of  black  troops,  having; 
been  raised  sind  embodied  in  Africa  to  serve  in  the  West  India 
islands*  During  a  period  coeval  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France  up  to  the  present  day,  these  regi- 
ments, so  remarkable  for  their  good  conduct  on  all  occasions, 
have  been  recruited  from  Africa  under  every  circumstance  of  op- 
position from  the  slave  dealers  on  the  one  hand,  and  watchnil 
scrutiny  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  other. 

It  might  be  curious  to  inquire  with  what  feelings  the  slave  cm  a 

Slantation,  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  human  being  without 
fought,  regards  the  condition  of  the  more  fortunate  negro  soldier; 
in  so  doing  we  cannot  omit  to  arrive  at  some  degree  of  approxi- 
mation between  the  relative  situation  and  claims  of  a  body  of  slaves 
contrasted  with  those  of  a  battalion  of  free  men.  The  soldier  is 
free,  inasmuch  as  a  price  has  not  been  set  upon  his  head,  but  re- 
straints—sometimes severity,  fatigue,  privations— -he  is  obUged  pa- 
tiently to  endure.  Implicit  obedience  to  Ae  will  of  a  superior 
officer  is  his  first  duty — ^neglect  of  it  is  attended  with  punishment. 
S(T  far  the  soldier  is  a  slave:  but  then  he  earns  the  wages  of  his 
calling,  and  honour  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  portion  of  his  re- 
ward.* Not  so  with  the  slave,  he  knows  no  reward,  his  labour 
goes  unrequited — ^his  body  the  property  of  a  purchaser,  but  with 
a  soul  equally  acceptable  to  God.  How  lone  shall  such  palpable 
injustice  be  permitted  to  endure?  What  exception  to  the  ^neral  title 
to  remuneration  enjoyed  by  each  labouring  individual  m  civilized 
society  shall  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  extension  to  the  unoflfending 
African?  At  a  time  when  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in  slaves  is 
professed  to  be  enforced,  how  long  shall  the  price  of  man  continue 
to  be  estimated,  buyers  still  be  found,  and  sellers  ever  ready, 
even  under  the  sanction  of  courts,  to  legalize  their  bargains?  If 
such  a  system  is  to  be  upheld — ^if  the  rights  of  man  are  thus  to  be 
quibbled  away  by  sophistical  evasion,  then  indeed  there  re- 
mains no  hope  for  suffering  humanity,  and  it  is  an  aboliticm  only  in 
name. 

But,  the  planter  may  urge  the  tenure  of  his  property,  the  value 
of  his  freehold,  and  the  prescriptive  nature  of  his  rights.  Let  it  be 
so.  The  slave  has  also  his  rights,  suspended  but  not  forfeited, 
and  to  arbitrate  between  the  two  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  impossible 
in  the  first  place  to  forego  the  principle  of  labour  entitling  to  re- 
ward. To  wave  it,  would  be  to  consign  power  and  right  to  the 
strongest — toil  without  redress  to  the  weaker— enjoining  to  the 
latter  unqualified  submission  to  whatsoever  the  other  might  im- 
pose. To  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  all  those  moral  ties  on 
which  the  frame  of  human  society  is  founded,  would,  in  these  our 

*  See  Adam  Smitfa't  Wealth  of  Nations,  on  the  subject  of  the  "  profit  of  pro- 
fessions/' 
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reasonings  a  priori^  go  to  favour  one  class  of  mankind  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  o^er;  depressing  the  slave  to  the  level  of  the  brutes, 
and  erecting  the  proprietor  into  a  lord  of  the  universe,  even  over 
his  own  kixid.  To  the  planter  it  may  be  urged  that,  to  concede 
flomewhat  in  order  to  insure  the  preservation  and  tranquillity  of  the 
wbole,  is  the  part  of  wisdom.  He  must  be  lost  indeed  to  cdl  sense 
of  reason  if  he  ventures  to  deny  those  precepts  of  natural  and  re* 
fealed  religion  which  prescribe  duties  to  ah  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  and  teach  that  *^  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins."  But 
k  will  hereafter  appear  on  what  his  interest  in  this  point  consists. 
As  to  the  slave,  it  must  be  seen  that  a  gradual  emancipation  is 
no&t  desirable  even  for  his  welfare.  He  is  the  subject  of  real  pro- 
perty, the  perverted  object  of  purchase  and  sale — ^his  services 
We  been  bought  for  a  valuable  consideration.  In  order  to  concili- 
ate the  concurrence  of  the  planter  thus  materially  implicated,  he  can 
ooly  expect  by  industrious  perseverance,  and  the  accumulations  of  a 
strict  frugality,  to  aspire  in  time  to  the  purchase  of  his  freedom  by 
degrees,  so  soon  as  a  regular  system  of  wages  is  introduced  in  the 
iskmds.  A  legislative  enactment  on  this  subject  would  do  more 
real  honour  to  its  framers  than  any  measure  perhaps,  con- 
nected ¥rith  the  slave  trade,  since  the  memorable  day  of  its  aboli- 
tion. But  let  us  see  in  how  far  the  planter,  the  West  Indian  inte- 
rests, so  predominant  in  the  British  parliament,  and  we  may  add 
the  government  itself,  are  severally  concerned  in  the  adoption  of  a 
more  enlarged  and  beneficent  scheme  of  policy.  Revolutions 
would  a£Fect  all;  and  though  we  may  pronounce  on  the  inefficacy 
of  such  partial  attempts  at  insurrection  as  in  Barbadoes,  yet  when 
the  proportion  of  slaves  to  whites  is  considered,  being  in  the  island 
of  St.  Kitts  alone  as  thirty  to  one,  the  mischiefs  even  attendant  on 
4ose  attempts  are  not  to  be  laid  out  of  calculation.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  about  the  year 
1797,  when  all  the  estates  were  nearly  destroyed,  will  long  be  re- 
membered, and  ought  to  furnish  a  useful  lesson  at  the  present  da;f, 
when  the  flame  of  discontent  appears  smothered  only  for  awhile, 
to  burst  out  anew  with  additional  horrors.  But  a  higher  mo- 
rive  exists  to  invoke  impartial  attention  to  this  momentous  in- 
quiry. The  history  of  mankind  forbids  us  to  rely  upon  the  unin- 
terrupted duration  of  a  state  of  peace.  A  few  years  may  materi- 
ally vary  the  pacific  views  of  different  powers.  In  such  a  contin- 
gency, will  it  be  forgotten  that,  during  the  hostilities  with  America, 
a  British  naval  force  under  admiral  Cockbum  giving  freedom  to 
the  slaves  on  the  plantations  of  the  Chesapeake,*  received  on  board 
and  transported  to  Nova-Scotia,  a  considerable  body  of  the  fugi- 
tives? Has  France  yet  ceased  to  impute  her  reverses  in  St.  Domin- 
go, partiy  to  the  defeats  that  led  to  the  capture  of  Cape  St.  Ni- 
chola  Mole  and,  partly,  the  ascendancy  of  the  blacks  to  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  British  arms?  The  evident  policy  of  England  in 
iKutralizing  that  important  colony  may  be  too  successfully  imitat- 
^  in  cases  where  possession  may  not  be  convenient.  In  a  state  of 
feeling  like  the  present  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  with  the  seeds  of 

*  See  dooUknentB,  pa^65. 
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rebeUion  long  inqrfanted  and  ready  to  start  to  life,  it  would  nott  be 
difficult  of  accomplishment  for  a  hostile  force  bombardliig  tHe 
towns,  harassing  the  inhabitants  with  feigned  attacks  in  frovD^  sixid 
inciting  the  negroes  to  revolt  in  the  rear,  in  this  manner  to  riiiii.;js| 
valuable  possession  where  conquest  might  not  be  pra£ti<:abl^^ 
During  the  late  American  war  it  was  understood  that  a  squadrotx. 
of  light  frigates  under  commodore  Porter  was  in  preparation.  Ca^> 
a  similar  service,  when  intelligence  of  die  treaty  of  Ghent  beings 
concluded  was  received.  *  V 

In  a  series  of  years  we  have  seen  nations  rise  and  fall,  ^ifd 
maritime  strength  (hitherto  the  bulwark  of  British  power)  acquiringf 
consistency  or  verging  to  decline,  according  to  the  vigour.dr  d^A. 
crepitude  of  governments.  •  I^' 

In  such  a  crisis  as  we  have  contemplated,  the  sole  security  os 
the  British  West  India  idands  would  rest  essentially  upon  di^t  at*, 
tachment  of  the  negro  to  his  emplc^r  which  it  should  be  the.  citv> 
jectof  the  statesman,  equally  with  the  philanthropist,  to  bring  abo^it 
—-an  attachment  founded  upon  reciprocal  interests,  alike  necessary ' 
to  each,  deriving  in  common,  protection  from  the  government  thkt 
shall  reconcile  the  planters'  rights  with  the  fair  claims  of  the  Ia«^; 
bourer,  and  thereby  preserve  the  colonies  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
parent  state.  May  the  days  of  peace  be  far  prolonged,  and  national 
animosities  give  way  to  that  spirit  of  forbearance  one  to  another  ' 
which  is  no  less  consistent  with  prudence  and  sound  policy* 
thm  with  the  injunctions  of  our  religion! 

Essay  IL 

If,  on  surveying  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  consider  diat 
which  has  enjoyed  fewest  opportunities  of  foreign  intercourse^  and 
stretching  between  the  Mediterranean  sea  in  the  north,  and  the' 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  south,  appears  from  its  extraordiniatr^ 
extent,  its  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  specially  to  claim  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  cosmopolitan — ^we  shall  be  led  to  the  condiisicm  ' 
that  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary  import  in  the  history  of 
that  country  must  have  operated  to  impede  the  march  of  civihzft-. 
tion,  and  oppose  the  customary  influenee  of  commerce  on  a  people*. 

TTbat  Africa,  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  has  been  peculiarly  .de-^ , 
pressed,  is  a  melancholy  truth,  to  be  attributed  to  no  moral  inca- 
pacity in  the  inhabitants,  but  derived  from  the  long  history  6f  i^g- 
gressions  committed  upon  its  innocent  population  by  almost  eveiy 
power  possessed  of  colonies  or  plantations.    Until  these  obstacles  * 
shall  be  removed— until  the  progress  of  civilization^  and  the  c6ns.^nt  . 
of  all  Christian  states  shall  have  termmated  the  baleful  consequen-  - 
ces  of  a  trade  in  slaves,  by  its  entire  suppression,  there  can  be  t]f9 
confidence  so  indispensable  to  national  prosperity — ^no  security  for 
persons  or  property,  and  therefore  no  improvement. 

With  regard  to  the  allegations  of  those  who  maintain  that  there 
has  been  dealt  out  to  the  natives  of  Africa  an  inferior  portion  of 
natural  gifts, — ^that  the  Almighty  hath  set  s^  mark  or  stamppf  de- 
generacy—equivalent,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to 
a  badge  of  servitude  upon  them,  nothing  can  be  more  impious, 
unfounded,  and  unjust. 
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The    assumptions  of  these  interested   advocates  for  the  slave 
trade,  proceed  on  the  illogical  basis  of  ^petitio  prvicitti^  or  heg* 
gtngojthe  question;  taking  that  for  granted,  as  a  fixea  law  of  na- 
ture^y  Dvhich  is  not  to  be  fouiSd  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  and  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  history  of  God's  cneation:  for  it  is  record- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  hath  made  man  of  one  blood  to 
dwell  over  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.     If  example^  were  wanting 
of  nations  in  a  state  of  nature  emerging  from  equal  barbarism, 
and  advancing  progressively  to  the  summit  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement, let  us  compare  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire  under  the 
kings,  ^th  the  glorious  days  of  the  republic  when  a  Csesar  and  a 
Cicero  directed  its  councils*    If  we  recur  even  to  the  period  when 
our  ancestors,*  assimilated  in  roughness  to  the  animals  of  the  field, 
displayed  none  of  the  higher  energies  of  mind,  we  shall  find  no 
uDTiLVOurable  analogy  to  cheer  the  hopes  and  stimulate  the  exer- 
tions of  the  friends  to  African  improvement.     The  early  Britons 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Roman  conquerors,  and  successively 
to  Danish,  Saxon,  and  Norman  invasions.     Their  huts  were  little 
siq>erior  to  the  den  of  the  wild  beast,  and  their   bodies  stained 
with  woad,  vied  in  decoration  with  the  tattoo  of  the  savage. 

Even  the  later  annals  of  our  coimtry  reflect  no  pleasing  images 
on  the  memory.  The  nation  was  long  disgraced  by  intestine 
discord  and  by  domestic  cruelty.  It  was  the  revival  of  learning 
that,  by  enligntening  the  understanding,  and  exciting  habits  of 
reflection,  humanized  the  mind  of  man,  rendered  him  a  better  adept 
in  the  science  of  government,  and  taught  him  to  doubt  the  purity 
of  the  national  religion.  The  glorious  reformation  ensued,  and 
die  same  people  arose  to  greatness  and  renown,  distinguished  for 
intellectual  acquirement  and  excellence  in  every  department  of 
genius,  who,  but  a  few  centuries  before,  resembled  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa  as  described  by  Sallust:  "  an  untutored  savage  people, 
who  knew  no  food  but  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  or  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  they  ate  like  the  herds  of  catde;  a  people  without  laws, 
without  forms  of  government,  without  any  authority  over  them; 
a  race  of  wandering  vagabonds,  who  had  no  settled  habitation,  but, 
when  night  came  on,  lay  down  to  rest  where  chance  directed 
Aem." 

TTie  li^t  of  knowledge,  the  influence  of  good  impressions,  and 
the  benefit  of  education,  produce'  those  incidental  differences  in 
mankind  which  are  erroneously  ascribed  altogether  to  natural 
causes.  So  far  at  least  as  the  argument  goes  to  invalidate  the  no 
dons  of  those  who  venture  to  deny  the  identity  of  the  species,  and 
^e  isusCeptibility  of  culture-  in  all,  generally  speakine,  it  is  pre- 
damed.  to  hold  good,  notwithstanding  the  degrees  of  advancement 
certsunly  vary  in  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  enjoying  advan- 
tages apparently  similar. 

*  It  is  necessai^  here  to  observe,  that  the  author  of  this  treatise  wrote  in  his 
character  as  a  British  suhject,  the  work  heing  intended  for  publication  by  the 
African  Instttntion  in  London,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Wilberfbrce.  JV*o/e  bu 
tkeEdUar. 
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Doctrina  86d  rim  promoret  inntamf 
Recdque  coitus  pectora  roboraoL 

Conclusive  proof  has  been  furnished  of  a  respectable  devree  of 
understanding  prevailing  in  numerous  individuals,  natives  of  Afri* 
ca,  or  descendants  of  Africa,  who  have  visited  England,  some  for 
improvement  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  pardcular  arts 
and  branches  of  trade,  others  for  commercial  puiposes*  Two 
African  youths,  educated  at  Joseph  Lancaster's  national  school 
in  the  Borough  road,  near  London,  lately  returned  to  Sierra  Leone^ 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  system  of  that  establishment,  and  qua- 
lified to  impart  it  to  others.  A  multitude  of  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  the  germ  of  knowledge  does  exist  among  the 
natives  of  Africa,  needing  only  the  fostering  hand  of  cultivation 
to  expand  its  blossoms*  Witness  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
dormant  faculties  of  the  negro  when,  transported  to  the  labours  of 
a  plantation,  he  sees  and  adopts  improved  customs,  acquires  new- 
skill,  and  learns  from  his  fellow-labourers  in  captivity,  to  advance 
as  it  were,  in  the  scale  of  being.  Can  that  man  be  said  to  be  on  a 
level  widi  the  brute,  who,  endowed  with  diought,  and  the  principle 
of  imitation,  the  great  source  of  human  improvement,  appears  to 
be  proportioned  in  his  acquisiuons  to  the  opportunities  of  example 
and  instruction  that  are  afforded  himf  Uncultivated  nature  is  uni- 
formly rude  and  imbecile:  By  imitation  alone  we  at  first  acquire 
knowledfi^e,  and  the  means  of  extending  its  bounds. 

Steadfast  in  the  observance  and  application  of  so  important  a  fa- 
culty of  the  human  mind,  and  keeping  in  view  the  tendency  of 
man  to  adopt  what  appears,  by  observation  and  enerience,  to  con- 
tribute to  his  welfiea^  and  advantage,  may  we  not  hope,  in  time,  to 
furnish  such  examples,  to  communicate  such  lessons  of  meliora- 
tion, important  to  their  interests,  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  an  un- 
taught people,  and  calculated  to  shed  the  rays  of  knowledge  on 
benighted  Africa-*to  civilize  her  sons,  and  unfold  the  treasures 
of  her  commerce? 

Will  the  return  of  the  labouring  Krooman,  whose  character  ap- 
pears to  stand  so  favourably,  after  the  expiration  of  his  limited 
tenn  of  service,  proposed  in  a  former  essay,  have  no  effect  upon 
his  wondering  countrymen,  introduce  no  improvements,  and  dif- 
fixse  not  the  useful  arts  employed  in  agriculture,  trade,  and  domes- 
tic economy  before  unknown?  Already  we  find  the  attention  of  the 
directors  of  the  African  Institution  of  London  engaged  on  this 
most  interesting  object,  and  it  is  announced,  in  one  of  their  annu« 
al  reports,  that  they  ^  contemplate  engaging  in  America,  or  the 
West  Indies,  persons  of  good  character,  natives  of  Africa,  or  tbt 
descendants  of  Africans,  who  should  instruct  the  odonists  and  na* 
tives  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  indigo,  in  the  best  mode 
of  raisinc;  »!id  cleaning  cotton,  rice,  and  other  articles  of  trcq^iod 
culture,''  In  this  view  it  does  appear  that,  to  afford  a  settlement 
isk  Africa  to  such  American  free  blai^*  as  may  voluiutarSy  ex? 

*  Daripgthe  paft  winter  many  effortB  were  ma^e  by  a  namber  of  philanthni 
pio  indiyidnals  in  America,  to  form  a  voluntary  cc^ony  of  free  people  of  ooloMr. 
Tbe  qaeatiou  asBomed  ao  mack  importaoce,  as  to  be  mdt  tiie  aobject  of  inqniiy 


press  «  wish  to  repiur  to  that  country^  might  be  producthrc,  under 
certain  regulations,  of  beneficial  lessons  and  instructions  to  the 
aurivev,  Whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  circumstance  of  their  speak- 

athe  EngKsb  language,  might  render  their  reception  in  the  Bri? 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  useful  and  agreeable  to  all  concerned. 
The  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have,  very  properly,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
ary  expenses  attending  thi$  measure,  and  in  conformity  with  their 
resolution,  that  ^  a  negociation  with  all  the  governments  where 
BinisterB  of  the  United  States  are  or  shall  be  accredited,  be  enter- 
ed into  as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  an  immediate  and  en«» 
tire  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,^'  and  that,  with  regard  to  the 
measure  in  questicm,  ^^  a  convention  with  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  be  proposed,  stipulating  such  terms  as  shall  be  most  bene- 
kial  to  the  colonists,  while  it  prcmotes  the  peaceful  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,'^  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
die  same  spirit  of  amity  in  which  diese  resolutions  are  conceived 
will  be  met  with  a  correspondent  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  British 
csbinet,  and  followed  up  by  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  die  people  of  America,  wher^ 
die  coloured  inhabitants  have  multiidied  to  such  an  extent  as,  in 
•ome  degree,  to  preclude  the  employment  of  whites  in  cases  whereit 
certainly  would  be  more  politic.  The  emigration  of  coloured  persons 
to  a  climate  undoubtedly  more  congenial  to  their  constitutions  than 
that  of  America  is  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  might  be 
iromoted  bv  holding  out  certain  encourag^nents  to  the  colonist^ 
and  probably  might  be  influenced  by  the  reflecti<m  that^  in  Amsr 
rica  diey  hardly  ca^  expect  more  than  a  menial  employment,  or 
asptfe  beyond  the  toil  of  manual  labour,  whereas  their  prospects  in 
a  country  composed  of  persons  of  their  own  complexion,  far  be* 
land  tiiem  in  a  knowledge  c^  the  aits  of  civilized  life — a  country 
too  under  British  protection,  and  needing  the  emplo3nnent  of  their 
experience  and  exertions,  may  well  excite  the  ambition  and  adven- 
tore  even  of  the  most  {»iKlent. 

A  similar  policy  to  that  pursuing  by  the  government  of  d^ 
United  States  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  British  legislature  wit|i 
itqpeet  to  the  UlK>urers  who  may  hereafter  resort  to  the  West  In- 
dia islands.  Indeed  if  a  prohibition  iff  ere  enacted  to  prevent  their 
porchasing  property  in  tiiose  islands  it  might  have  the  effect  at 
once  of  debarring  uieir  ultimate  residence  and  proving  beneficial 
to  Africa  by  the  circulation  of  some  money,  and  probs^ly  a  littie 
knowledge  on  tiie  return  of  the  Kroomen  to  their  native  homes. 
Their  permanent  settlement  in  tiie  West  Indies  ought  by  all  means 
Id  be  mscouraged^  because  it  would  manifestiy  tend  to  th^  rapid 
increase  of  the  Uack  over  the  white  populationr-a  case  which  ^ 
is  incumbent  cm  the  legislature  to  reverse  as  much  as  possible^ 
and  the  currying  trade  might  be  no  Inconsiderable  object  to  the 

Vy  tbe  home  of  representatiTes  of  the  United  States,  and  a  committee  was  «p^ 
wmted  to  report  tt^reon, which  was  accordingly  doDe  on  the  llthof  FehnMU^.. 
Tbs  report  contains  some  enlightened  views  of  Uie  committee. 
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^hipping  interest.  Were  even  a  free  intercourse  as  to  particular 
articles  of  commerce  permitted  between  the  western  coast  of  Afri- 
ca and  the  West  Indies  it  might  be  attended  with  advai^ge  to 
both.  Tlie  run-down  before  the  trade  winds  would  be  short  and 
easy  ^though  the  return  to  Africa  would  require  a  much  longer 
voyage,  the  course  being  northerly  to  dear  the  trades  as  they  are 
termed,  until  reaching  a  proper  latitude  to  bear  away  for  the  coast.- 
The  idea  of  a  coMmerce  between  the  two  places  is  started  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  vessels  carrying  passengers  being  duly  freight- 
ed, and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  remittance  of  property  in  bulk  on 
account  of  the  labourers.  The  restriction  of  all  coffee  and  sugar, 
the  produce  of  West  India  estates,  being  consigned  to  the  mother 
coimtry  alone,  would  of  course  continue  to  be  enforced. 

It  is  material  to  observe  that,  by  opening  as  many  sources  as 
possible  to  African  commerce,  we  pave^e  w^y  for  a  true  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  and  more  especially,  a  beneficial  interest  in 
that  country.  The  British  trade  to  India,  first  c.onfined  to  a  hum- 
ble factory  on  the  Coropiandel  coast,  of  scarce  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence, grew  by  degrees  in  extent  and  importance,  until  merchants 
became  the  sovereigns  of  the  £ast,  andan  empire  greater  than  that 
of  the  Mogul,  proverbial  for  wealth— prolific  in  all  that  aggran- 
dizes the  possessor,  rewarded  the  labours  of  a  speculative  compa- 
ny. Zeal,  perseverance,  constancy,  valour  in  its  servs^ts,  were  the 
qualities  leading  to  success,  and  may  not  ^e  imagination  conceive 
at  some  future  day  another  Asia  emerging  from  amid  the 
clouds  ^md  darknesss  that  envelop  'Africa?  The  same  means 
are  ready  to  be  employed,  the  same  exertions  may  insure  similar 
results:  the  important  measure  of  raising^  and  maintaining  on  libe- 
ral terms  a  native  Sepoy  force,  sealed  the  doom  of  Eastiem  Rajahs, 
and  proved  to  be  the  certain  precursor  of  theme  splendid  achieve- 
ments which  extended  the  British  empire  over  all  the  provinces, 
from  the  Indus  on  the  one  hand  to  th^  coasts  of  Ava  on  the  other. 
The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  native  chiefs  served  only  to  keep 
each  other  in  check,  and  neutralize  their  separate  oppositicms, 
whilst  it  aflForded  constant  ground  of  foreign  arbitration  and  in- 
vterference.  The  reign  of  imbecility,  in  short,  yielded  to  that  of  wis- 
dom, foresight  and  vigour.  At  length  the  mighty  torrent  of  irre- 
sistible power  rolling  on,  as  the  Ganges,  its  rapid  course,  and 
swollen  by  tributary  streams,  si^ept  before  it  antiquated  establish- 
ments, reared  by  superstition,  and  long  worshipped  by  a  false  idol- 
atry. From  the  moment  of  the  tide  of  opinion  setting  in,  opinion 
of  the  superiority  of  the  British  name— from  that  moment  the  con- 
quest of  Asia  is  to  be  dated.  It  is  so  in  most  uncivilized  countries. 

Who  shall  say  that  to  terminate  the  thraldom  under  which  Af- 
rica now  groans  to  abolish  the  iniquities  of  princes  and  potentates, 
dealers  in  human  flesh,  accustomed  to  engage  in  war  solely  to  pro- 
fit by  the  sale  of  prisoners,  will  not  meet  the  concurrence  erf  Af- 
ricans themselves?  If  the  friend  to  civilization  and  humanity  needf 
a  further  persuasion  to  engage  his  assent,  let  it  be  considered  that 
the  regeneration  of  Africa  is  not  sq  hopeless  as  to  deter  experi- 
ment; that  she  is  Represented  in  Saored  History  to  have  sent  eight 
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iHiwlred  luflliops  to  the  Hc^  Land;  that  Hannibal,  who  certainly. 
possessed  ccmAuminate  aqmcity  as  a  commander,  was  of  Maurita^ 
liaa  blood,  and  that  Terence  wa3  an  African  stave.  Let  him  re- 
member, that  in  the  present  day,  the  natives,  as  appears  from  the 
tepocts  of  travellers  are  advancing  from  brutal  manners  towards 
babits  of  order  and  decorum,  that  commerce,  tillage,  barter,  po- 
Hcy,  manufacture,  find  their  way  into  the  interior  from  the  west 
ffld  from  the  north*  Europeans  fortify  their  sea  ports,  enlarge 
dicir  trade,  traverse  in  caravans  the  vast  expanse  of  internal  terri- 
tory, and  te2u:h  them  geography  by  their  example,,  astronomy  by 
their  glasses,  their  telescopes  and  their  mechanic  powers*  It  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  the  travels  of  Mungo  Park,  of  Houghton,  Home- 
nann,  Barrow,  Corry,  Golberry,  Winterbottom  and  Wadstrom, 
lidiout  being  struck  with  the  vast  resources  of  commerce  and  ag- 
ncidtaTal  wealth  throughout  that  immense  tract  of  country,  still 
Istent,  and  promising  abundantly  to  reward  the  enterprize  of  the 
colonist. 

Salhist,  .introducing  a  brief  account  of  Africa  in  his  history  of 
die  JuguFthine  war,  describes  the  soil  on  the  sea  coast  as  produc- 
ing grain  in  abundance  and  affording  good  pasture  for  cattle.* 
Its  attractions^  even  ih  the  time  of  the  Romans,  appear  to  have 
been  duly  appreciated,  since  we  find  that  the  consuls  ever  had  an 
eye  to  Africa  as  an  important  acquisition,  and  Scipio  Africanus, 
so  styled  in  honour  of  his  great  military  achievements  in  that 
country,  Metellus  and  Marius,  deemed  it  a  field  worthy  of  the 
employment  of  their  exalted  rank  and  abilities* 

In  considering  the  various  articles  of  exportable  produce 
which  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  Africa,  our  attention 
IS  pardcularly  drawn  to  cotton,  entering  as  it  does  so  extensively 
Ifllo  the  uses  even  of  the  Africans  themselves,  as  well  as  of  manu- 
{ittrturing  industry  in  Europe*  With  the  mode  of  raising  the  cot- 
ton tree,  the  natives  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  are  almost  uni- 
rersally  acquainted,  although  one  particular  species  of  cotton^most 
cultivated  there,  (and  from  which  they  manufacture  cloth  of  an 
excellent  fabric,)  is  so  unsuitable  to  the  European  market,  that 
the  price  which  it  would  obtain  would  not  repay  the  expense  of 
nosing  it,  and  conveying  it  to  a  foreign  port.  Seeds,  however,  of 
the  primest  Georgia  as  well  as  Brazil  cotton  have  been  introduced 
into  the  country,  and  as  it  requires  only  six  or  seven  months  from 
tbe  time  of  sowing  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  growth  of  a  superior  species  of  this  plant  will 
bcoHne  general.  The  process  of  preparing  it  for  sale  is  short  and 
nmple. 

Gold  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  sometimes  in  small 
lumps,  in  a  pure  state,  but,  for  the  most  part  it  is  procured  by 
merely  washing,  with  care,  the  sand  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
river.     This  circumstance  proves  the  existence  of  gold  mines  in 

*  The  British  squadron  in  the  Mediternuiean  during  the  late  war,  drew  the 
most  of  their  supplies  from  the  north  of  Africa,  and  wheat  was  exported  thence 
incoosiderahle  quantities  tQ  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,  from  which  places  it  foond  its 
way  orer  Spain  and  Portugal.  .'^ 
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the  countiy,  which^  it  is  |ire8um€d  maLj  ^  found  and  opened^ 
should  the  advancing  civikzation  of  Africa  admit  of  that  free  in- 
tercourse which  would  give  an  opportimity  to  European  mineralo^ 
gists  of  exploring  diis  source  of  wealth. 

Aory  has  hitherto  formed,  next  to  slaves,  the  largest  branch  of 
African  commerce,  and  its  quantity  will  of  course  not  be  lessened 
hy  the  new  circumstances  in  which  Africa  is  placed. 

Beei  wax  may  be  obtained  in  every  part  of  Africa,  and  in  some 
places,  piurttGulariy  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Gaboon,  it  fcums  a  con- 
siderable *psHt  of  die  present  exports.  It  might  of  course  be  great- 
ly increased  by  encouraging  the  rearing  of  bees. 

Dye  woods  of  various  kinds  including  Cam^rvood,  Bar^wood^nA 
Fustick  are  now  exported,  the  two  first  in  considerable  quantities 
from  Africa.  Requiring  no  previous  cultivati<m,  but  caHy  to  be 
cut  down  in  order  to  be  brought  to  market,  and  thus  affi>rding  a 
present  temptation  to  exertion,  the  commerce  in  articles  of  mis 
description  has  not  been  equally  affected  by  the  slave  trade  as  the 
commerce  in  diose  articles  which  require  previous  culture,  and 
die  profits  of  which  are  remotekr  prospective.  Without  doubt, 
however,  when  the  intercourse  of  Afiica  shall  become  more  open 
an<^  secure,  not  only  may  the  trade  in  the  dye  woods  already  spe- 
cified be  increased,  but  other  valuable  dye  woods  will  probimly 
be  discovered. 

Many  kinds  of  timber  are  likewise  produced  in  Africa,  whick 
are  supposed  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  cabinet  makers^ 
inlayers,  and  even  of  shipwrights.  Mtc&ctnal  herbs  and  drugs  of 
an  infinity  of  species  likewise  abound.  Castor  oil,  musk,  J^dian 
arrow  root,  tapioca  and  sago,  are  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
dties. 

Gum  senega  and  gum  copal  are  imported  from  Africa  into  £ng^ 
land  in  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  and  might  be  more 
extensively  procured.  Besides  these  there  are  many  other  guma 
in  Africa,  which,  if  properly  examined,  might  prove  useftd,  both 
to  our  manufacturers  and  chymists.  Gums,  as  was  observed  in 
die  case  of  dye  woods,  require  no  cultivation,  and  hardly  ai^  la- 
bour to  prepare  them  for  market. 

Palm  oil,  which  is  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  may  be 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities. 

Indigo  grows  wild  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Afriam  coast^ 
and  might  therefore  easily  be  brought  into  cultivation.  Almost 
all  the  indigo  which  is  now  consumed  in  Europe,  is  impcHted 
from  the  East  Indies  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  voyage  more 
thsm  thrice  as  long  as  that  from  Africa.  Besides  die  indigo, 
there  is  another  plant  which  the  natives  use  as  a  blue  dye,  which 
appears  to  impart  a  more  indelible  colour,  and  which,  should  it 
ftand  the  test  of  experiment,  might  be  cultivated. 

Rice  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  Africans,  and  might  doubt- 
less become  an  article  of  export  for  the  supply  of  die  West  In- 
dies, as  provided  for  in  the  former  part  of  dus  essay, 

Cokmel  Maxwell,  commandant  at  Sierra  Le<me,  has  erected, 
among  odier  things,  a  saw-mill  to  go  by  water;  and  a  mill  for 
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deKoSxtg  rice.  Both  of  these,  wtkd  paiticulArly  the  latter,  are  eid» 
c^ted  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  settlement.  Colonel  Max* 
weD  states,  that  all  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Lecne  were  busily  employed  in  cultivating  rice,  which,  he  sajrs, 
night  be  grown  in  almost  any  auanUty;  and,  as  the  white  rice  of 
Africa  is  of  the  best  quality,  he  thinks  that,  if  cleaning  mills 
irere  erected  at  Sierra  Leone,  African  rice  mig^t  soon  become  an 
fftide  of  considerable  export. 

Several  varieties  of  the  cofee^  one  of  a  kind  not  inferior,  it  is 
sspposed,  to  the  Mocha,  are  found  growing  wild  in  the  mountains 
of  Sierra  Leone.  Hie  cultivation  of  this  article  has  been  begun 
itdmt  colony,  and  promises  to  succeed.  It  may  ^nce  be  extend- 
ed to  every  part  of  the  continent. 

Su^ar  cane  of  an  excellent  quality  grows  with  hardly  any  cul- 
ture, in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Its  existence  and  luxuriant  growth 
seem  to  show  the  fertility  of  the  country. 

Madaguetta  pepper ^  an  article  in  considerable  demand,  growi 
wild  in  great  abundance  on  the  windward  coast. 

A  variety  of  odier  species,  including  the  cayenne^  j^^^i  <^i^ 
Mff,  cardamnmaj  species  of  nutm^^  and  cinnamon^  are  K>und  in 
Africa,  and  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage. 

Tobacco  is  c^tivated  on  a  small  scale,  in  various  parts  of  Af<* 
rica,  and  might,  if  it  were  desiraUe,  be  cultivated  still  more  ex- 
tensively. 

A  few  hides  are  now  imported  fix>m  die  river  Gambia:  the 
mmiber  will  doubdess  increase,  as  catde  can  be  more  securely 
itared. 

Sponge  may  also  be  procured  thence. 

But  besides  the  articles  above  enumerated,  as  already  existing 
in  Africa,  there  are  others  of  a  very  valuable  kind,  such  as  opium^ 
which  might  easily  be  transported  thither.  The  cochineal  and 
die  sili  Tvorm  mij^t  also  be  reared  there.  In  short,  it  may  be 
fidd,  tiiat  there  are  no  articles  produced  between  the  tropics 
which  may  not  be  naturalized  in  that  part  of  Western  Anica 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  theatre  of  the  slave  trade. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  diat  all  the  different  fruits,  escu* 
lent  roots,  and  grains,  which  grow  in  otiier  tropical  countries  are 
raised  there;  such  as  cocoa  nuts,  limes,  lemons,  oranges,  plantains^ 
bananas,  papaws,  guavas,  melons,  pine  apples,  cashew  nuts,  tama- 
rinds, pum]^ins,  yams,  cassada,  eddoes,  Indian  com,  millet,  &c» 
No  part  of  the  fruits  which  have  been  mentioned,  however, 
cotdd  be  made  to  form  any  part  of  the  return  cargo,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  except  in  the  shape  of  piddes  or 
preserves. 

Sat  is  manufoctured  on  the  sea  coast  (for  die  purpose  of  sup* 
^png  the  interior  where  it  is  iii  high  demand,)  aaad  the  quantity 
mu^  be  mudi  enlarged. 

fioom  is  a  place  never  equalled  in  Africa  for  fertility.  Sugar 
caQe  |;row8  wdd  in  Bagroo  equal  to  any  in  the  West  Indies.  And 
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as  for  the  interior  country  behind  the  Sherbro,  it  must  be  rich,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  rice  and  cotton  cloth  they  bring  down* 

The  Satees  or  travelling  merchants  carry  the  fruit  of  the  cokr 
treCy  famed  for  its  tonic  qualities,  from  the  neighbourhood  o€ 
Sierra  Leone,  to  every  part  of  the  continent,  even  to  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia. 

In  ^^  an  account  of  the  native  Africans  in  the  neighbourhood  oC 
Sierra  Leone;  to  which  is  added,  an  account  of  the  present  state 
of  medicine  among  them,"  (sold  by  Hatchard,  Piccadilly,)  is  con- 
tained much  important  information  on  the  subject  of  the  medi- 
cinal plants  which  are  found  growing  in  Africa. 

The  Arabic  laaguage  has  been  extended  by  means  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  over  a  large  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
The  knowledge  of  this  language  by  persons  resident  on  the 
coast,  would  gready  tend  to  facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the 
interior,  while  it  would  afford  a  ready  means  of  spreading  usefid 
knowledge  throughout  Africa. 

The  Susoo  language  too,  generally  spoken  in  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces, is  remarkably  simple  and  easy  of  acquisition;  a  circum- 
stance that  should  encourage  perseverance  in  acquiring  it. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  productions  of  Africa,  par- 
ticular reference  should  be  had  to  the  labours  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  of  the  African  Institution,andof  the  African  Association 
to  promote  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

In  the  works  of  those  writers  before  enumerated,  wiU  be  found 
matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  friend  of  this  important 
and  interesting  cause;  but  there  are  impediments  to  the  success  of 
any  plan  of  melioration  still  existing,  which  have  long  prevailed, 
and  call  upon  all  good  men  to  aid  in  the  removal.  So  long  as  the 
traffic  in  slaves  to  Cuba  and  Brazil  shall  continue  without  re* 
mission,  the  abolition  of  other  countries  will,  as  to  Africa,  the 
great  object  of  our  solicitude,  be  ineffectual  to  produce  the  re- 
lief she  needs.  Desolation  continues  to  taiark  the  ravages  of  the 
existing  trade,  and  not  until  its  final  •  extinction  by  a  general 
adoption  of  the  system  of  hired  labourers,  practised  and  recom- 
mended, can  any  hope  be  formed  of  civilizing  Africa.  Tillage 
and  all  the  arts  of  industry  are  discouraged  by  the  insecurity  of 
persons  and  of  property.  "  Why  should  I  labour?"  inquires  the 
negro; "  why  amass  wealth?''  "  I  must  still  be  a  slave,  my  profits 
may  still  be  seized  and  myself  sold  to  the  white  men." 

Similar  reasoning  was  heard  by  Chenier  in  Morocco,  by  Vol- 
ney  in  Syria,  by  Bemier  in  Mogulstan;  the  precarious  state  of 
man,  the  uncertainty  of  possession  checked  the  industry  of  indi- 
viduals in  those  countries. 

— «  What  then  avail  their  fatal  treasures,  hid 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  pitying  earth? 
What  all  that  Africs  golden  rivers  roll, 
Her  odoi*ous  woods,  and  shining  ivory  stores? 
Ill  fated  race!  the  softening  arts  of  peace, 
Whate*er  the  humanizing  muses  teach; 
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The  godlike  wisdom  of  the  tempered  breast, 

Progressive  truth,  the  patient  force  of  thought) 

Investigation  calm,  whose  silent  powers 

Command  the  world!  the  Light  that  leads  to  Heaven^ 

Kind  equal  rule,  the  government  of  laws, 

And  all-protecting  Freedom^  which  alone 

Sustains  the  name  and  dignitj  of  man: 

These  are  not  theirs.*  Thomson. 

To  impart  these  blessings,  so  feelingly  described  by  the  poet, 
»)  suffering  Africa,  will  be  one  of  the  happy  consequences  of  an 
extension  of  British  rule,  and  the  administration  of  British  laws 
in  the  interior  of  that  vast  continent.  The  day  may  yet  appear, 
vhen^  rivsdling  Asia  in  fertility  and  cultivation: — surpassing  her 
in  die  advantages  of  proximity  to  Europe,  a  new  empire  shall 
arise,  the  special  object  of  care  and  protection,  dispensing  order, 
dvilizaidon  and  happiness,  and  securing  to  its  subjects  the  privi- 
leges of  their  being. 

The  man  who  shall  take  the  lead  in  this  great  work,  regenera- 
ting, under  Providence,  a  depressed  and  unhappy  land,  will  de- 
serve the  lasting  gratitude  of  enslaved  millions,^  and  the  choicest 
honours  of  his  approving  country. 

Utter  from  Governor  Elliot^  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool^  Secretary 
of  State;  dated  Antigtia^  Nov.  21,  1810. 
The  governments  of  the  smaller  islands  were  formed"  in  times 
when  many  of  the  proprietors  lived  upon  their  estates,  and  the 
white  population  was,  in  some  instances,  perhaps  ten  times  as  nu- 
merous as  it  now  is.  Of  the  few  white  inhabitants  who  remain, 
managers,  overseers,  self-created  lawyers,  self-educated  physi* 
cisBs,  and  adventurous  merchants,  with  little  real  capital  an.d 
scanty  credit,  compose  the  greatest  part.  The  acquirements  of 
education  among  matv^  of  this  description  of  persons,*  are  very 
unequal  to  the  task  of  taking  a  share  in  the  TOvemments.  The 
{irevalence  of  principle,  either  moral  or  religious,  is  also,  I  fear, 
nc^  to  be  fairly  calculated  from  the  repetition  of  the  h^cknied 
e]q)ression8,  of  which  an  ostentatious  use  is  frequently  made  in 
addresses,  and  on  all  occasions  meant  to  meet  the  public  eye  at 
home. 

To  collect  from  such  a  state  of  society,  men  fit  to  be  le^isla^ 
tcffs,  judges  or  jurymen,  is  perfectly  tmpracticMe.  Individual 
interest— personal  influence— animosity  of  party  feuds,  weigh 
down  the  scale  of  Justice,  and  divert  the  course  of  legislative  au- 
thority into  acts  of  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  power,  cloaked  un« 
der  the  semblance,  and  dignified  with  the  name,  of  constitutional 
acts. 

Hun-awau  Slaves. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  a  considerable  nimiber  of 
sbves,  die  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  escaped  to 

*  Grolberry,  like  Mungo  Park,  shows  Ihat  the  negro  chiefs  enslave,  in  the  iote* 
rior,  miliums  yearly:  while  the  traders  take  off  only  30  or  40,000. 
VOL.  XI.  9 
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the  British  forces,  induced  to  do  so  by  prodamation,  issued  by 
British  officers,  promising  them,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  pro- 
tection and  freedom.  At  the  conclusion  of  Ae  war,  seven  hun- 
dred and  two  slaves,  it  is  stated,  were  carried  away,  in  British 
ships,  from  Cumberland  Island  and  its  vicini^,  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  a  number  perhaps  still  greater  from  Tangier,  in 
the  state  of  Virginia. 

Art.  IX. — Painting  of  "  The  Entrance  of  Christ  into  the  City 

of  J  rtisalem.'*'' — By  H.  Sargent,  Esq.  of  Boston. 
l^iUR  present  number  is  embellished  with  an  engraving  of  this 
^-^  justly  admired  production,  from  a  copy  taken  by  Mr.  Penni- 
man.  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  CoL  Sargent  for  this 
privilege,  as  well  as  for  permission  to  copy  his  great  work,  ^  The 
Landing  of  our  Forefathers  on  the  Rock  at  Plymouth^'^  than  which 
there  can  scarcely  be  any  subject  for  a  picture  more  interesting  to 
our  countrymen. 

Wc  mist  content  ourselves  at  present  with,  inserting  the  key  or 
explanation,  as  a  necessary  accompanimeBt  to  the  engraving,  and 
propose  hereafter,  when  we  are  enabled  to  give  ^  The  Landing  of 
our  Forefathers"  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  both  these  sub- 
jects. 

The  names  of  West,  Stewart,  Tnmibull,  Vanderlyn,  Sully,  and 
Ae  amateur  artist  whose  labours  form  the  subject  of  our  present 
notice,  do  honour  to  our  native  talent,  and  our  legislature,  m  con- 
formity to  the  example  of  every  enMgbteiied  government,  have 
wisely  resolved  to  encourage  a  propensity  to  works  of  taste,  by  af- 
fording public  employment  for  the  development  of  a  rising  genius 
for  the  Fine  Arts.  The  occupation  of  Trumbull  on  a  series  of  his- 
torical subjects,  illustrative  of  die  principal  events  in  the  ever  me- 
morable era  oJF  the  revolution,  by  onier  of  congress,  affords  a 
pleasing  evidence  of  attention  prrnoihig  ii|£B:^our  of  this  depart- 
memt  of  excdlence,  which  we  hope  tcr  see  extended  to  the  associa- 
tion of  some  of  those  artists  just  mentioned.  The  sentiments 
lately  expressed  by  an  honourable  member  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives display  an  uniscm  of  feeling  with  the  desire  of,  we 
believe,  all  who  wish  well  to  tl^  {H'ogress  of  national  taste. 

"  Permit  me,"  said  Mr.  Newton  (of  Virginia)  "  to  congratulate 
my  country  on  her  rising  fame.  The  gemus-  wad  skill  displayed 
by  our  celebrated  makers,  secure  to  esbch  an  imperishable  fune, 
and  to  their  country  true  renown.  A  new  epoch  has  commenced. 
Its  progress  is  auspicious.  The  Grecian,  Italian,  Flemish,  French, 
and  British  schools  will  be  rivalled  and  equalled  in  time  by  our 
own.  I  congratulate  those  who  are  endowed  with  genius,  but 
whose  means  are  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  seek,  in  distant 
regions,  the  acquirements  necessary  to  form  and  fix  thfeir  judg- 
ments, and  to  give  to  their  taste  the  characters  of  delicacy  and 
correctness,  on  the  prospect  they  have  of  pursuing  their  studies  in 
dieir  native  land,  under  political  institutions  that  pve  its  genius 
full  scope,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it^  creations,  and  that  leave  to 
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ittfaudon  the  mfluence  of  developing  its  powers*  The  inspiration 
lis  kindled,  diffused  and  made  active,  will  bestow  on  their  works 
vhatever  can  delight  and  enchant  the  mind,  and  soften  and  melio* 
rate  the  heart*"  ^ 

Mr.  Sargent  is  a  self-taught  genius,  and  influenced  alone  by  a 
bve  of  the  arts,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pencil,  being  a 
gei^eman  of  fortune.  He  is  the  brother  of  Lucius  M .  Sargent, 
esq.  the  poet,  and  author  of  several  admired  patriotic  songs* 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  although  Mr.  Sargent  has  execut- 
ed two  such  fine  paintings,  his  merits  have  been  litde  noticed  out 
of  Boston.  He  is  not,  it  is  true,  an  artist  by  profession*  Indeed, 
ve  have  observed  with  regret  that  various  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest are  confined  to  particular  sections  of  the  union*  Much«re- 
dprocal  information  might  be  disseminated  by  the  communica- 
tions of  intelligent  correspondents  in  the  different  states,  which 
win  always  meet  a  ready  notice  in  our  pages,  and  we  shall  be  high- 
ly indebted  to  all  such  friends  to  knowledge  and  to  their  country. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

The  subject  is  more  particularly  taken  from  the  35th  to  the  oBth  ver^ 
seSy  inclusive  of  the  10th  chapter  of  St.  Luke. 

^  Amd  ihmf  cut  their  garneots  uipoa  the  cok,  and  ^ej  «et  Jeaas  thereoa;  and 
II  be  wei^  they  ■pread  tbetr  clotbes  in  the  way* 

^  And  when  he  was  come  nigoi  even  now  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Oliyes 
the  wbdb  moltitude  of  the  disciples  begran  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a  loud 
voice,  for  all  the  mighty  works  that  they  had  seen;  saying,  blessed  be  the  king 
!kit  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  peace  in  Heaven,  and  glory  in  the  high- 
est *• 

Tab  principal  figure  near  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  intended  to  re- 
pteseBt  the  person  of  Jssus  Christ,  seated  upon  the  wild  ass's  colt> 
^  aa  wkich  never  man  rode." 

The  animal  is  supposed  to  be  directed  by  the  will  of  its  rider,  having 
neither  bridle  or  other  visible  means  of  direction.  The  irradiation  of 
npematural  light  around  the  bead  of  the  Saviour,  relieves  and  sur- 
roonds  the  whole  figure.  At  the  right  hand  of  Jesus  is  I.*azarus,  who 
«  short  time  before  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  had  beei  raised  from 
the  dead.  The  female  next  to  him,  with  both  hands  raised  and  drape- 
ly  over  her  right  arm,  is  Maitha,  the  sister  ot  Lazarus.  The  full  length 
figure,  with  dark  curled  hair,  is  Judas  Iscariot.  Farther  to  the  right 
of  Jesus,  w:th  a  bald  head,  is  St  Peter.  Above,  with  his  head  bound, 
is  one  diseased.  Below,  and  in  the  foreground,  a  Roman  soldier  or 
Centurion,  has  thrown  las  sword  at  the  feet  of  Jesu^  expressive  of  his 
entire  submission  to  his  will.  THis  act  of  the  Centurion,  is  intended  as 
t  contrast  to  that  of  a  conspirator  in  the  dark  comer  of  the  picture,  who 
JD  the  agitation  and  eagerness  of  the  nnomcnt,  whilst  pointing  with  one 
band,  hM  involuntarily  drawn  his  dagger  with  the  other.  Near  the 
Centurion  are  his  wife  and  family.  In  the  extreme  comer  of  this  part 
af  the  picture,  is  «'  one  of  those  who  sold  doves.''  Higher  up,  leaning 
en  his  stafi*,  a  soothsayer  or  magician  is  discovered  in  company  with 
the  conspirators.  The  woman  bearing  an  olive  branch,  is  one  of  the 
aultitude  which  followed  Jesus.  Behind  her  is  a  young  female,  in* 
ttnded  for  the  daughter  of  Jarius,  miraculously  raised  from  the  dead, 
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'ifith  her  father,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  distinguished  by  his  raisec 
hands  atid  a  turban  on  his  head.  Near  the  frame  and  not  far  from  the 
ccnspirators,  are  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  showing  his  once  crippled 
arm  to  his  astonished  friend. 

The  multitude  is  seen  in  perspective,  winding  over  the  rucks  in  the 
back  ground,  where  it  is  finally  lost  to  the  view  by  its  distance.  Manji 
are  seen  passing  under  the  arches  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  at  too  great 
distance  to  be  particularly  noticed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  in  the  foregrcmnd  are  several 
females  on  their  knees.  Mary  Magdalene  is  seen  having  thrown  o£E 
her  outward  garments.  The  next,  with  her  hands  crossed,  is  intended 
for  "  Joanna,  the  wiie  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,"  with  Mary  (the  mo- 
ther of  James)  and  Susanna,  women  who  had  been  healed  of  evil  spi- 
rits and  infirmities,  '^  who  had  ministered  unto  Christ  of  their  sub- 
stance," and  who,  after  the  crucifixion,  discovered  that  Jesus  had  risen 
from  the  sepulchre,  and  went  and  informed  the  apostles. 

The  person  a  little  above  Mary  Magdalene,  is  NicodemUs,  a  Phari- 
see, and  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  who  worshipped  Jesus  in  secret,  <'  the 
same  that  went  to  him  by  night  and  said  unto  him.  ^  Rabbi,  we  know 
that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God:  for  no  man  can  do  these  mira- 
cles that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him,"  See.  A  female  in  front 
of  Nicodemus,  has  caught  up  the  garment  of  Christ  to  put  it  te  her 
lips.  Below,  near  the  feet  of  the  ass,  one  of  the  multitude  has  pros- 
trated  himself  to  the  ground,  expressive  of  his  entire  devotion.  A  blind 
man,  who  is  also  lame,  is  behind  Nicodemus,  and  his  aged  wife,  who  is 
near  him,  has  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  while  the  other  is  raised  in  the 
momeht  of  expectation,  believing,  that  should  he  be  able  to  touch  the 
garment  of  the  Saviour,  he  will  be  made  to  see.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  informed  him  of  the  near  approach  of  Christ,  whilst  he,  full  of 
faith  and  hope,  gropes  with  his  hand  in  full  expectation  of  beholding 
the  light.  On  the  light,  a  tall  figure,  and  one  with  a  turban  represent 
certain  Greeks,  <<  who  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  worship  at  the  feast 
of  the  passover;"  they  had  a  wish  to  see  Jesus,  and  applied  tor  that  pur- 
pose to  one  of  the  apostles,  Philip  of  Bethsaida,  of  Galilee,  who  is  seen 
near  them  on  the  extreme  right.  At  the  left  band  of  Jesus,  is  John, 
Thomas,  and  others,  his  disciples.  A  man  with  a  thin  pallid  counte- 
nance, who  has  been  lame,  raises  his  crutches  in  the  joy  of  the  moment 
denoting  that  he  is  no  longer  a  cripple.  On  his  leR  a  female,  with  a 
turban,  is  pressing  forward  with  her  child  to  touch  the  garment  of 
Christ,  as  was  the  custom,  particularly  for  those  who  were  troubled 
with  any  malady.  Next  to  the  child  is  seen  a  mat),  with  dark  visage, 
having  a  philactory  on  his  forehead;  he  is  one  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
cried  out  from  the  multitude,  ^  Master;  rebuke  thy  disciples;"  to  whom 
Jesus  answered,  <^  I  tell  you  if  these  should  hold  their  peace^  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out." 

Others,  who  cannot  see  for  the  ^  press,"  raise  dieir  hands  or  their 
children,  and  shout  with  the  multitude.  Over  the  man  with  the  crutch- 
es, is  seen  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  who  with  a  few  attendants,  are 
standing  at  a  distance  on  the  ruins  of  a  battered  wall,  bejrond  which  ri^ 
aes  a  partial  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  temple,  towers,  8cc. 
Here  the  multitude  are  seen  collecting  upon  the  battlements  and  Un 
the  porch  of  a  temple;  here  also  mountains  and  lofity  preci^ces  rise,  oa 
which  are  casdes  overlooking  the  whole.  The  city  is  obscured  by  the 
mists,  and  shadows  of  the  driving  clouds^  portending  a  rising  storm^ 
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Art  X.     Anecdote  of  Colter^  one  of  Lewis  and  ClarhPs  farty-^his 
narrorv  escape.     From  Bradbury's  travels   in  the  interior  of 
America,  in  1809,  1810,  and  1811. 
T^HE  treatment  experienced  by  Colter  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  spent  some  time  among  the  Crow  In- 
dians, a  tribe  at  enmity  with  the  Blackfeet  nation,  and  accompa- 
nyingr  them  in  one  of  their  attacks  upon  the  latter,-— his  participa- 
tion ixi  this  affair  did  not  escape  the  retentive  recollection  of  In- 
dian memory,  and  when  he  came  amongst  the  Blackfeet,^  his  safe- 
ty depended  on  secretion. 

Xhe  hostility  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  in  this  case  may  be  trac- 
ed moreover  to  the  circumstance  of  one  of  them  having  been  kill- 
tA  by  Lewis.  They  are  on  the  whole,  a  peaceable  tribe,  now 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  but  like  the  rest,  observe  the  lex  ta^ 
h^nis.  They  inhabit  a  part  remote  from  the  white  settlements^ 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 

^  This  man  came  to  St«  Louis  in  May,  18 10,  in  a  small  canoe,  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri^  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  which 
he  traversed  in  thirty  days;  I  saw  him  on  his  arrival^  and  received  from 
him  an  account  of  hls^dyentures  after  he  had  separated  from  Lewb  and 
Clarke's  party:  one  of  these,  from  its  singularity,  I  shall  relate.     On 
the  arrival  of  the  party  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  Colter,  ob- 
serving the  appearance  of  abundance  of  beaver  being  there,  he  got  per- 
mission to  remain  and  hunt  for  some  time,  which  he  did  in  company 
with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dixon,  who  had  traversed  the  immense  tract 
of  country  from  St.  Louis  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  alone. 
Soon  after  he  separated  from  Dixon,  and  trafiped  in  company  with  a 
honter  named  Potts;  and  aware  of  the  hostility  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians, 
one  of  whom  had  been  killed  by  Lewis,  they  set  their  traps  at  night, 
and  took  them  up  early  in  the  rooming,  remaining  concealed  during  the 
day.     They  were  examining  their  traps  early  one  morning,  in  a  creek 
about  six  miles  from  that  branch  of  the  Missouri  called  Jefferson's 
Fork,  and  were  ascending  in  a  canoe,  when  they  suddenly  heard  a  great 
nmse,  resembling  the  trampling  of  animals;  but  they  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  (act,  as  the  high  perpendicular  banks  on  each  side  of  the  river 
impeded  their  view.     Colter  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  occasion- 
ed  by   Indians,  and  advised  an  instant  retreat,  but  was  accused  of 
cowardice  by  Potts,  who  insisted  that  the  noise  was  caused  by  buffalo, 
and  they  proceeded  on.    In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  their  doubts  were 
removed,  by  a  party  of  Indians  making  their  appearance  on  both  sides 
of  the  creek,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred,  who  beckoned  them 
to  come  ashore.  As  retreat  was  now  impossible,  Colter  turned  the  head  of 
the  canoe  to  the  shore;  and  at  the  moment  of  its  touching,  an  Indian  seiz- 
ed the  rifle  belonging  to  Potts;  but  Colter,  who  is  a  remarkably  strong 
man,  immediately  retook  it,  and  handed  it  to  Potts,  who  remained  in  the 
canoe,  and  on  receiving  it  pushed  off  into  the  river.    He  had  scarcely 
quitted  the  shore  when  an  arrow  was  shot  at  him,  and  he  cried  out, 
^  ColteTy  lam  wounded**    Colter  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  escape,  and  urged  him  to  come  ashore.    Instead  of 
complying,  he  instantly  levelled  his  rifle  at  an  Indian,  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.    This  conduct,  situated  as  he  was,  may  appear  to 
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have  been  an  act  of  madness;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  suddeo, 
but  sound  reasoning;  for  if  taken  alive,  he  must  have  expected  to  be 
tortured  to  death,  according  to  their  cottom.  He  was  instantly  pierc- 
ed with  arrows  ao  numerous,  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Colter,  ^  kc 
voM  made  a  riddle  </."  They  now  seized  Colter^  stripped  him  entire- 
ly naked*  and  began  to  insult  on  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  put 
to  death.  They  were  first  inclined  to  set  him  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at; 
but  the  chief  interfered,  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  asked  him  if 
he  could  run  fast?  Colter,  who  had  been  seme  time  amongst  the  Kee- 
kat-sa,  or  Crow  Indians,  had  in  a  considerable  degree  acquired  the 
Blackfoot  language,  and  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Indian  custonMy 
he  knew  that  he  bad  now  to  run  for  his  life,  with  the  dreadful  odds  of 
five  or  six  hundred  against  him,  and  those  armed  Indians;  therefore 
cunningly  replied  that  he  was  a  very  bad  runner,  although  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  hunters  as  remarkably  swif^.  The  chief  now  command* 
ed  the  party  to  remain  stationary,  and  led  Coher  out  on  the  prairie  throe 
or  four  hundred  yards,  and  released  him,  bidding  him  to  bove  hiwitlf^ 
he  could.  At  that  instant  the  horrid  war  whoop  sounded  in  the  cars  of 
poor  Coher,  who,  urged  with  the  hope  of  preserving  Kfe,  ran  with  a 
speed  at  which  he  was  himself  surprised.  Me  proceeded  towards  the 
Jefferson  Fork,  having  to  traverse  a  plun  six  miles  in  breadth,  abound- 
ing with  the  prickly  pear,  on  which  he  was  every  instant  treading  with 
his  naked  feet.  He  ran  neariy  half  way  across  the  plain  before  he  ven- 
tured  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  when  he  perceived  that  the  Indians 
were  very  much  scatterred,  and  that  he  had  gained  ground  to  a  ccmside- 
rable  distance  from  the  main  body;  but  one  Indian,  who  carried  a  spear, 
was  much  before  ail  the  rest,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
him.  A  faint  gleam  of  hope  now  cheered  the  heart  of  Colter;  he  deri- 
ved confidence  from  the  belief  that  escape  was  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility, but  that  confidetice  was  nearly  being  fatal  to  him,  for  he  exert- 
ed himself  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils, 
and  soon  almost  covered  the  fore  part  of  his  body.  He  had  now  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  the  river,  when  he  distinctly  heard  the  appalling  sound 
of  footsteps  behind  him,  and  every  instant  expected  to  feel  the  spear  of 
his  pursuer.  Again  he  turned  hk  head,  and  saw  the  savage  not  twenty 
yafds  from  him.  Determined  if  possible  to  avoid  the  expected  blow, 
he  suddenly  stopped,  turned  round,  and  spread  out  his  arms.  The  In- 
dian, surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  and  perhaps  at  the 
bloody  appeaiteee  of  Colter,  also  attempted  to  stop,  but  exhausted  with 
running,  he  fell  whilst  endeavouring  to  throw  his  spear,  which  stuck  in 
the  ground,  and  broke  in  his  hand.  Colter  instantly  snatched  up  the 
pointed  part,  with  which  he  pinned  him  to  the  earth,  and  then  continu- 
ed his  flight.  The  foremost  of  the  Indians,  on  arriving  at  the  place, 
topped  tUl  others  came  up  to  join  them,  when  they  set  up  a  hideous 
yell.  Every  moment  of  this  time  was  improved  by  Colter,  who,  al- 
though fainting  and  exhausted,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  skirting  of  the 
cotton  wood  trees,  on  the  borders  of  the  fork,  through  which  he  ran, 
and  plunged  into  the  river.  Fortunately  for  him,  a  little  below  this 
place  there  was  an  island,  against  the  upper  point  of  which  a  rafi  of 
drif^  timber  had  lodged,  he  dived  under  the  raft,  and  after  several  ef- 
forts, got  his  head  above  water  amongst  the  trunks  of  trees,  covered 
over  with  smaller  wood  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Scarcely  had  he 
secured  himself,  when  the  Indians  arrived  on  the  river,  screeching  and 
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yelUn^y  M  C<^ter  expressed  it,  <<  like  86  many  denls."  They  were 
frequently  on  the  raft  during  the  day,  and  were  seen  through  the  chinks 
by  Center,  who  was  congratulating  himaelf  on  his  escape,  until  the  idea 
arose  that  they  might  set  the  ra(t  on  fire.  In  horrible  suspense  he  re- 
mained until  night,  when  hearing  no  more  of  the  Indians,  he  dived  from 
under  the  raft,  and  swam  silently  down  the  river  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tsmce,  when  he  landed,  and  travelled  all  night.  Although  happy  in 
having  escaped  from  the  Indians,  his  situation  was  still  dreadful:  he 
was  completely  naked  under  a  burning  sun:  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
cotirely  fiUed  with  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear;  he  was  hungry,  and 
had  no  means  of  killing  game,  although  he  saw  abundance  around  him, 
and  was  at  least  seven  days  journey  irom  Lisa's  Fort,  on  the  Bighorn 
branch  of  the  Roche  Jaune  river.  These  are  drcumstances  under 
which  almost  any  man  but  an  American  hunter  would  have  despidred. 
He  arrived  at  the  fort  in  seven  days,  having  subsisted  on  a  root  much 
esteemed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri,  now  known  by  naturalists  as 
pMoralea  esculenta. 

After  the  preceding  extract  it  seems  but  iustly  due  to  add  the 
following  testimony  in  favour  of  Indian  hospitality.  From  the  same. 

No  people  on  earth  discharge  the  duties  of  hospitality  with  more 
cordial  good-will  than  the  Indians.  On  entering  a  lodge,  I  was  al- 
ways met  by  the  master,  who  first  shook  hands  with  me,  and  imme- 
<&iitely  looked  for  his  pipe:  before  he  had  time  to  light  it,  a  bear-skin,  or 
that  of  a  buffalo,  was  spread  for  me  to  sit  on«  although  they  sat  on  the 
bare  ground.  When  the  pipe  was  lighted,  he  smoked  a  few  whiffs, 
and  then  handed  it  to  me;  after  which  it  went  round  to  all  the  men  in 
tae  lodge.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  squaw  prepared  something 
to  eat,  which,  when  ready,  was  placed  before  me  on  the  ground.  The 
squaw,  in  some  instances,  examined  my  dress;  if  any  repair  was  wanting, 
she  brought  a  small  leather  bag,  in  wh^ch  she  kept  her  awls  and  split 
sinew,  and  put  it  to  rights.  Ai\er  conversing  as  well  as  we  could  by 
agns,  if  it  was  near  night,  I  was  made  lo  understand  that  a  bed  was  at 
my  service. 

Art.  XL^^Notoria;  or  Miscellaneous  Articles  of  Philosophy 
Literature^  and  Politics* 

To  the  ediior  of  the  Monthly  Jiagazine.  Saone,  for  a  cotta^  eight  leagues  from 

iia — ^The  French  cbyniistshave^  among  Vienna— has  established,  on  the  small 

other  traits  of  their  superior  ingenoity,  &rm  she   occupies,  a  distillation    of 

been  laudibly  industrious  in  turning  to  brandy  from  potatoes;  which  she  has 

die  best  account  that  prolific  plant  THE  found  to  be  very  lucrative.  The  brandy 

potato;  and,  during  a  late  sojourn  in  of  twenty  degrees  of  Reaumur  is  very 

F^ris,  I  cdleeted  the  following  particu-  pure,  and  has  neither  taste  nor  smeU 

lars  in  regard  to  two  very  important  different  from  that  produced  by  the  dis- 


I  of  its  roots  and  its  tope.  They  are,  tillation  of  grapes.      The  method  she 

tbroDg^  your  valuable  Magazine  of  employsisvery  simple,  and  within  every 

science  and  truth,  at  the  service  of  the  person's  reach. 

worid.  Take  1001b.  of  potatoes,  weU  wash- 
Bat^  Jivg.  1817.          B.  JoNBs.  ed,  dress  them  bj  steam,  and  let  them 
*-  be  bruised  to  powder  with  a  rc^er,  &c* 
Oil  the  DiitUlaHon  qf  Smritg  of  Wine  In  the  mean  time,  take  41b.  of  ground 
(Alcohol)  from  ^otaioe$.  malt,  steep  it  in  luke-warm  water,  and 
A  French  lady,  thecountessdeN*"*'*'  then  pour  into  thefermenting  back,  and 
•—whom  politick  events  compelled  to  pour  on  it  twelve  quarts  of  boiling  wa^ 
change  her  chateau,  wthe  banSksof  the  ter;  this  water  is  stirred  about^  mod  the 
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braised  potatoes  thrown  in,  and  wdl 
stirred  about  with  wooden  rakes,  till 
eveiy  part  of  the  potatoes  is  well  satu- 
rated with  the  liquor. 

Immediately  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
yeast  is  to  be  mixed  with  twenty-eighl;^ 
l^lons  of  water,  of  a  proper  warmth  to 
make  the  whole  mass  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  degrees 
of  Reaumen  there  is  to  be  added  half- 
a-pint  to  a  pint  of  good  brandy. 

The  fermenting  back  must  be  placed 
in  a  room  to  be  kept,  by  means  of  a 
store,  at  a  temperature  of  fifteen  to 
eighteen  degrees  of  Reaumur.  The 
mixture  must  be  left  to  remain  at  rest. 
The  back  must  be  large  enough  to 
suffer  the  mass  to  rise  seven  or  eight 
inches,  without  running  over#  If,  not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  it  does  so, 
a  little  must  be  taken  out,  and  returned 
when  it  falls  a  little:  the  back  is  then 
covered  again,  and  the  fermentation  is 
suffered  to  finish  without  touching  it-* 
which  takes  place  generally  in  ^ve  or 
six  days.  This  is  known  by  its  being 
perceived  that  the  liquid  is  quite  clear, 
and  the  potatoes  fallen  to  the  bottom  of 
the  back.  The  fluid  is  decanted,  and 
the  potatoes  pressed  dry. 

The  distillation  is  bv  vapour,  with  a 
wooden  or  copper  stilt  on  the  plan  of 
count  Rumfoitt.  The  product  of  the 
first  distillation  is  low  wines. 

When  the  fermentation  has  been  fa- 
Tourahle,  from  every  1001b.  of  potatoes, 
six  quarts  and  upwards  of  good  hrandy , 
of  twenty  degrees  of  the  areometer,  are 
obtained;  which,  put  into  new  casks, 
and  afterwards  browned  with  burnt  su- 
gar, like  the  French  brandies,  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  them. 

The  countess  de  N.  bas  dressed  and 
distilled  per  diem  10001b.  of  potatoes  at 
twice,  which  gives  six^  to  seventy 
quarts  of  good  brlndy.  We  may  judge 
from  this  essay  what  would  be  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  operation  >  if  carri- 
ed on  on  a  grand  scale,  and  throughout 
Cheyear. 

llie  residue  of  the  distillation  is  used 
as  food  for  the  stock  of  her  farm;  which 
consists  of  thirty-four  homed  cattle, 
sixty  pigs,  and  sixty  sheep:  they  all 
are  excessively  fbnd  of  it  When  mixed 
with  water,  and  the  cows  yield  abund- 
ance of  milk.  The  sheep  use  about 
five  qnarts  per  diem  each;  viz.  one  half 
in  the  mpmiug,  and  one  half  at  night. 
The  malt  must  be  fresh-ground:  the 
o  ontess  has  it  ground  every  week. 


Remorkii  by  Judge  Cooper. 
On  the  above  article  respecting  po- 
tatoes, it  may  be  observed,  that  a^nt 
spirit  distilled  from  potatoes  has  been  st 
practice  in  Switzerland  for  these  twenty- 
five  yearsi  and  has  been  practised  ia 
the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  for  at 
least  these  fifteen  years:  so  far  back  as 
tliat,  potatoe-whiskey  was  made  in  Ly- 
coming county. 

The  potatoes  may  be  either  balced 
or  steamed.  If  steamed,  the  most 
economical  mode  of  so  doing  when  it  is 
pursued  as  a  business,  is  this:  foL  in 
the  ground  one  or  more  cast-iron  boil- 
ers with  a  flange  resting  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  fire  place  b  made 
underneath  below  the  suriace,  and  the 
chimney  carried  up  on  one  side.  The 
width  of  the  boiler  should  be  such  as  to 
admit  of  a  hogshead  just  to  enter  into  it 
at  the  mouth.  Wash  the  potatoes  with 
a  birch  broom  in  a  vessel  through  whicli 
a  stream  of  water  passes,  or  in  a  trough 
under  a  pump.  Bore  augur-holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hogshead;  fill  the 
hogshead  with  washed  potatoes.  Half 
fiU  the  boiler  with  water,  or  make  it 
three  parts  full.  Roll  on  ihe  hogshead 
full  of  potatoes;  cover  them  loosely 
with  the  head.  Make  the  water  boil. 
The  steam  passes  through  the  augun* 
holes,  and  in  half  an  hour  your  pota- 
toes are  cooked  either  for  cattle  or  the 
distillery.  Have  ready  another  hogs- 
head full,  and  when  one  is  steamed,  roll 
it  off  and  roll  on  another. 

These  potatoes  mashed,  and  treated 
like  chopped  rye,  will  yield  a  pleasant 
wholesome  spint.  Now,  as  to  the  profit. 

The  quantity  lof  whiskey  procured, 
seems  to  depend  on  the  quantify  of 
starch  in  the  grain  distilled:  for  starch 
is  convertible  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into 
alcohol  by  oxygenation:  pursue  the 
process  of  oxygenation,  and  you  con- 
vert alcohol  into  vinegar. 

Rye  contains  about  thirty-six,  or 
from  that  to  forty  per  cent,  of  starch, 
while  potatoes  do  not  contain  more 
than  twenty  per  cent. 

Suppose  an  acre  well  cultivated  pro* 
duces  twenty  bushels  of  rye  on  the 
average  of  the  crop  of  a  plantation; 
and  each  bushel  of  rye  weighs  601bs: 
then  the  weight  of  rye  on  an  acre  will 
be  ISOOlbs.  and  it  may  yield  forfy  per 
cent,  or  4801bs.  of  starch  or  matter 
convertible  into  whiskey. 

Let  an  acre  of  potatoes  be  calculat- 
ed at  250  bushels,  each  bushel  weigh-, 
ing  601b8.  and  the  quantity  of  starch 
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«6  ^H^  0f  flie  wbde.  Then  an  acre 
of  potatoet  wiH  yield  three  thousand 
peMdt  wteight  of  stafoh  convertible  in- 
tofltoelMii.  Tte  ohopplog  may  be  set 
■gftimt  thf I  steaming,  Hat  what  wiUitdl 
lad  carriafe  chopping  wUl  dimini^  the 
(|lutky  itat  ninth,  or  one  eighth. 
Tlnae  fects  and  suggestions  merit 
T.C.J 


OmikeMeoiuofextracHng  Potanfrmn 
PciaUhtopi. 

One  of  the  most  Important  discover- 
osof  the  present  day  IS  that  of  adrag- 
gistof  Amiens,  by  which  Europe  will 
be  freed  finom  the  heavy  tribute  she 
PJ9  to  America  for  the  article  of  pot- 
m.  The  author  of  this  discovery  has, 
in  a  tmty  patriotic  manner,  made 
known  has  dfecovery— after  ascertain- 
i^,  bj  a  series  of  experiments,  the 
trotii  of  his  conclusions.  The  French 
Society  of  AgricnlCure,  and  the  Society 
kr  KikCOforagement  of  National  Aotdus- 
try,  haire  both  named  conmiissioners  to 
nme  official  reports;  in  the  mean  time, 
vefeel  it  important  to  give  an  account 
of  flie  process,  in  the  hope  that,  even  in 
the  present  season,  it  may  be  turned  to 
aeeoimt — as  it  interests  landlords,  ten- 
aalB,  i^frehants,  and  manufacturers. 

It  is  necessary  to  cut  off  the  potato- 
tops  6ie  moment  idnat  the  flowers  begin 
to  fiffl,  ae  that  is  the  period  of  their 
freatestv^^n  they  must  be  cut  off  at 
kme  or  five  inches  from  the  ground, 
vitib  a  very  sharp  knife.  Fresh  sprouts 
sprmg,  which  not  only  answer  all  the 
puposes  of  conducting  the  roots  to  ma- 
tnrity,  b«t  tend  to  an  increase  of  their 
rofanie,  aathey  (the  sprouts]  demand 
las  nourishment  than  the  old  top.  The 
tops  may  be  sufiered  to  remain  on  the 
;nmnd  where  cut;  in  eight  or  ten  days 
ftey  are  sufficiently  dry  without  turn- 
ing, and  nmy  be  ciuied,  either  home  or 
to  a  comer  of  the  ficdd^  wiiere  a  hole  is 
to  be  dug  in  the  earth,  about  five  feet 
square,  and  two  feet  deep  (the  com- 
bustiMi  would  be  too  rapid,  and  the 
ashes  cool  too  quick,  and  tKensbjr  di- 
znmiBh  the  qnantity  of  alkali,  wer^  they 
barnt  in  the  open  air}.  The  asb^s  must 
be  kept  rOd-hot  as  long  as  possible: 
when  the  fi9«  is  strong,  tops  that  are 
only  imperfectly  dried  may  be  thrown 
io,  and  evOn  green  ones  wUl  then  bum 
wellcQDough. 

l%e  ashes  extracted  from  the  hole 
be  ^t  in  a  vessel,  and  boiling' 
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wate^  be  poured  vpon  it,  as  then  the 
water  mttst  be  evaporated:  for  these 
two  operations  potato-tops  may  be  used 
akme  as  firing  in  the  furnace,  and  the 
ashes  cc^ected.  There  remains  after 
the  evaporation  a  dry  saline  reddish 
substance,  known  in  commerce  under 
thO  name  of  saHn;  the  more  the  ashes 
are  boiled,  the  grayer  and  more  valOa- 
bl^  the  ieUm  becomes. 

The  taHn  must  then  be  calcined  in  a 
very  hot  oven,  until  the  whole  mass 
presents  a  uniform  reddish  brown.  In 
cooling  it  remains  dry,  and  in  fragments 
—bluish  within,  and  white  on  the  sur- 
face; in  which  state  it  takes  the  name 
of  potass. 

The  ashes,  exhausted  of  their  alka- 
line principle,  afford  excellent  manure 
for  land  intended  to  be  planted  with 
potatoes.     < 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  results 
obtained  in  France: — 
An  acre  planted  with  potatoes, 

at  t»ne  foot  distance,  gives     lbs. 

plants 40,000 

These  40,000  plants  yield,  on  an 

average,  31b.   per  plant  at 

least,  or  of  g^en  tops  ....  120,000 
On  drying  they  are  reduced  to  40,000 
This  quantity  produces  of  ashes  7,500 
The  evaporation  give?  of  ashes, 

exhausted  of  alkali ........   5,000 

Salin 2,500 

The  salin  loses  ten  to  fifteen  per 

ceiit  in  calcination,  which  gives 

of  potass 2,200 

All  these  estimates  arc  taken  at  the 
lowest,  by  which  it  is  evident  that  up- 
wards of  2,0001b.  of  potass  may  be  ob- 
tained, in  addition  to  an  increased  crop, 
from  every  acre  of  potatoes,  or  a  value 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  crop  itself. 
Farmers  of  course  will  next  year  turn 
this  discovery  to  the  best  accouat,  in 
planting  those  potatoes  which  yield  ttie 
greatest  quantity  of  tops.  The  ex- 
penses of  preparing  the  potass,  as  above 
described,  includmg  every  thing,  is 
about  six  guineas  per  acre. 

*^*  1  cannot  conclude  these  articles 
without  inviting  the  cultivators  of  En- 
gland aud  Ireland  to  instantly  seize  the 
immense  advantages  afforded  by  the 
two  discoveries  here  announced.  Hie 
former  will  free  us  f)*om  our  tribute  to 
France  for  brandies,  a  commerce , 
which  the  emperor  Napoleon  turned 
to  such  good  account  during  the  war- 
insisting  OB  British  vessels,  which  car- ' 
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ried  over  8ta{»le  commoditieB  to  France, 
to  return  with  cargoes  of  wine  and 
brandy;  and  the  latter  will,  it  is  trusted, 
itee  conunerce,  and  our  diers  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  necessi^  of  applyii^f  to 
Russia  and  America  for  potass,  of 
which  our  consumption  is  immense.  I 
will,  in  an  early  number,  gire  the 
French  methods  of  making  the  best 
brandies,  which  I  collected  in  the  same 
capital.  JIf on.  JUag* 

Anecdoies  qf  BonaparU. 

One  day,  Bona^iarte,  seeing  near  his 
person  one  of  those  beings  who  know 
not  a  posture  sufficiently  humble,  by 
which  they  suppose  they  can  obtain 
some&Tors,  said  to  those  who  surround- 
ed him,  '^  I  know  not  how  it  happens, 
that,  in  order  to  understand  this  man, 
who  is  eight  inches  taller  than  myself, 
I  am  obl^;ed  to  stoop  erery  time  that  I 
speak  to  him." 

As  a  body  of  troops  passed  in  renew 
before  Bonaparte  at  the  Carrousel,  his 
horse  became  so  unruly,  that  his  hat 
fell  off  in  his  exertions  to  restrain  it 
A  young  soldier,  who  ho^fipened  to  be 
near  him,  picked  up  tiie  hat,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  '<  Thank  you,  cap* 
fain,"  said  Napoleon.  ^'  In  what  regi- 
ment, sire?"  said  the  young  man.  A 
fBw  days  after,  the  young  man,  with 
whose  answer  Bona^iarte  was  mu<^ 
pleased,  was  unexpe^ctedly  raised  by 
breret  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
Imperial  Guard.  ib. 

IfUermew  with  JiTitpoleon  Bonaparte  tU 
St.  Helena.-^ 

The  subjoined  was  received  here 
from  London  in  the  most  authentic 
channel  of  a  communication  from  the 
Bererend  Mr.  Griffith  A.  M.  FeUow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  diaplain 
to  the  embassy  to  China,  and  Precep- 
tor to  lord  Amherst's  two  sons.  This 
gentleman  in  company  with  his  lord- 
ship, had  a  long  intemew  with  Buona- 
parte, on  their  return  from  China. 

He  asked  a  number  of  questions  with- 
out waiting  for  many  answers;  he  be- 
gan by  asking  from  what  university? 
what  is  fte  reSgion  of  the  Chinese?  do 
thev  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
BouJ?  he  said  to  £Uis  that  Russia  was 
the  power  now  to  be  feared.  If  she  or- 
ganized Poland  she  would  prove  in- 
yinoibfe.  That  she  always  had  a  longing 
tfier  Tmrkey,  and  he  bul  always  stood 


in  her  way  in  that  quatter:  that  Austria 
would  compromise  the  matter  with  her 
for  a  few  provinces— that  the  French 
and  Enghsh  were  the  only  disciplined 
troops;  but  what  can  you  do,  though 
you  have  on  your  side  the  brawure  Set 
tieclet,  whilst  you  have  only  45,000 
men,  you  should  stick  to  the  empire  of 
the  sea  and  not  interfere  with  conti- 
nental politics  (rather  sly)  and  thea 
you  will  send  your  ambassadors  to 
every  court  and  ask  what  vou  please. 
I  know  the  mischiefs  of  a  blockade.  A 
coast  blockaded,  is  in  the  state  of  my  * 
face  says  he,  which  is  now  rubbed  over 
with  oil,  and  deprived  of  its  natural  ^ 
perspiration.  Tourcountrymen  former-  * 
ly  were  thrifty  merchants,  never  made 
peace  without  gaining  something,  but 
now  they  have  become  fine  gentlemen^ 
and  ruin  themselves  by  generosity. 

You  should  have  secured  commercial 
advantages  from  Portugal,  and  so  from 
the  alli^  powers  at  Sie  peace,  but 
liovd  Cast,  became  a  courtier,  and  qow 
you  are  insulted  with  commercial  re- 
strictions by  every  state  in  Europe, 
much  more  than  when  I  shut  the  ports 
against  you. 

When  I  made  a  Frenchman  a  sol- 
dier, I  deprived  him  of  his  peace  and 
happiness;  when  a  Russian  iB  made  a 
soklier,  he  thereby  gains  his  freedom, 
and  the  countries  he  visits  are  all  much 
finer  than  his  own. 

England  does  not  take  sufficient  ad- 
vantage of  its  naval  strength,  it  afcrts 
like  Francis,  who  had  a  field  of  artil- 
lery much  finer  than  any  which  had 
been  brought  into  action  before  his 
time,  yet  he  lost  the  whole  advantage 
of  it  by  rushing  sword  in  hand,  at  the 
head  of  a  select  body  of  troops,  brand- 
ishing id  grande  epee  a  la  moan  be- 
tween his  own  artillery  and  the  enemy 
^-be  denied  the  book  attributed  to  him, 
said  it  was  a  good  imitation."  Ed.  An. 


Chymicat  Afmuement;  By  Frederick 
Accum,  Operative  ChemUt^  &o.  &c. 
This  amusing  and  instructive  work 
will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Elementary  Treatises  on  Chymistry 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
The  author  is  well  known  both  by  big 
publications  and  his  lectures;  and  by 
this  little  volume  he  has  entitled  him- 
self to  that  praise  which  will  never 
be  denied  to  scientific  professors  who 
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uifcunioate  the  result  of  tbeir  expe- 
oeooe  ta  a  popular  apd  attractive  form. 

"TTic  foUowing  pages,"  says  Mr. 
AoeufD,  ^  bare  bieen  written  with  a 
new  to  blend  chymical  science  with 
ntioiial  amusement.  To  the  student, 
tbej  maj  smre  as  a  set  of  popular  in- 
itrsctifms,  for  performing  a  variety  of 
aaious  vad  instructive  ejcperiments, 
vdl  calculated  ibr  iUustratij4^  the  most 
itnidi^  facta  which  the  science  of  chy- 
Dstry  has  to  offer.  To  give  effect  to 
tkis  object,  I  have  selected  such  ex- 
poiments  <Hily,  as  may  be  perfonned 
vkh  ease  and  safety  in  the  closet;  and 
tk  exhibition  of  which  requires  neither 
cflitly  apparatus,  nor  complicated  in- 
itraments.  And  that  the  experiments 
nay  be  of  greater  value,  than  merely 
to  tfibrd  amusement  for  a  leisureihour, 
1  have  added  the  explanation  to  each 
afividual  process,  in  order  to  enable 
tlie  operator  to  contemplate  the  pheuo- 
neaa  witb  advantage,  as  particular  ob- 
jects of  study,  if  his  inclination  should 
^  him  that  way." 

The  work  comprises  CIU  interesting 
experiments,  w&ch,  it  will  readily  be 
ickoowledged,  when  performed  by  a 
ittdoit  himself  are  better  adapted  to 
it  the  attention,  and  have  a  more  per- 
■aneat  effiMst  upon  the  mind,  than 
&kitt  bare  positions  of  precepts,  or  the 
npidiBustrations  inseparable  from  pub- 
fic  and  popular  courses  of  lectures. 
—       OenU  Jiag. 

A  Caee  which  lately  occurred  in  the 
Rojil  Dispensary  for  the  diseases  of  the 
etr,  where  a  boy  bom  deaf  and  dumb 
VBS  restored  to  both  hearing  and  speech, 
vfllibow  the  rapid  improvement  in  the 
aedicai  practice  of  the  present  day. 
The  pathology  of  the  ear,  neglected  till 
of  kte,  has  now  attained  a  vast  import- 
ance by  the  institution  of  a  dispensaiy 
fiv  its  diseases;  and  the  subject  of  deaf- 
Bess  being  now  taken  up  by  the  Royal 
Cdlege  oi  Surgeons  as  the  theme  of 
tiieir  annual  prize,  will  tend  to  throw 
atiitional  light  on  this  interesting 
Bttbdy.  ib. 

Mode<^  ascerkamns  the  comparaiine 
Vaimt^  each  coio^mtU;  tn  a  doxry^ 
{/ram  ike  Farmer'*  Journal)* 

Ijincontkirey  Augud  S6, 1816. 

8a,^— I  have  not  observed  that  the  vsr 

liiUe  improvement  communicated  to 

the  Oxfindshire  Agricultural  society  by 


their  Worthy  president,  Mr.  Fane,  of 
a  method  of  ascertaining  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  a 
dairy,  has  yet  fisund  its  way  into  yOlu* 
paper.  I  trouble  you  with  this  to  stltte 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  availed  my- 
self of  it,  with  the  complete  approba- 
tion of  my  wife,  her  housekeej^r,  and 
her  dairy  maid. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  is^ 
that  if  milk  is  poured  into  a  glass  and 
suffered  to  remain,  the  division  between 
the  cream  that  swims  upon  it,  knd  the 
milk  below,  will  be  so  plain  and  evi- 
dent, that  the  depth  of  the  cream  may 
be  easily  measured;  of  course  if  the  milk 
of  any  cow  produces  more  cream  than 
that  of  another,  the  differenoe  may  be 
correctly  ascertained;  this  maj  be  dona 
in  any  glass  vessel  having  upright  sides: 
a  tumbler,  for  instance,  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter, one  of  those  glasses  in  which  shop- 
keepers preserve  their  sugar  plums  and 
such  like  wares.  If  the  depth  of  milk 
poured  into  a  glass,  be  exactly  6  inches 
and  2-8ths,  every  l-8th  of  aa  inch  in 
depth  of  the  cream  swimming  upon  it, 
will  be  equal  to2  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  whole  of  ^e  milk. 

The  apparatus  I  use  consists  of  tubes 
of  glass  about  1-2  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  about  1 1  inches  long,  $xed  upright 
m  a  wooden  frame,  each  tube  having  a 
line  round  it  marked  by  the  glassimui 
exactly  10  inches  from  the  bottom.  At 
milking  time  each  tube  is  fiUedupto 
the  line  with  the  milk  of  a  cow;  after 
standing  12  hours  the  cream  which 
floats  upon  the  milk  is  measured  by  a 
scale  of  1 0  parts  to  an  inch,  as  the  whole 
depth  of  the  milk  and  cream  is  10  inch- 
es, eitch  division  will  represent  one  per 
cent,  of  tiie  whole;  of  course,  if  the  milk 
given  by  a  cow  at  a  meal  is  one  gallcm, 
or  8  pints,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
cream  that  floats  upon  its  measures  14 
divisions,  multiply  the  number  of  pints 
of  nulk  (8,)  by  the  depth  of  the  cream, 
14  divisions,  and  the  result  will  be,  that 
the  produce  of  the  cream  of  that  meal  is 
112,  or  one  pint  12-100.  These  tubes 
may  beboughtof  Mr.  Newman,  in  Lisle 
Street,  Leicester  Fields,  for  9d.  each. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  fill  the  tube  sis 
soon  as  the  pail  is  taken  from  under  the 
cow,  for  if  any  delay  takes  place,  some 
of  the  cream  will  have  asceiMted  towards 
the  top.  The  milk  should  be  taken  from 
the  middle  of  the  pail,  and  poured  iato 
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the  tube  without  froth,  which  is  dooe  1^ 
dipping  a  cream  pot  below  the  froth  and 
filling  the  tube  from  thence,  after  ha?- 
iog  struck  off  the  froth  with  the  blade 
of  a  kaife. 

Bich  inilk  is  not  white  but  browD,  as 
is  evident  by  compariDg  the  milk  of  dif- 
ferent cows  when  in  the  ^ass  tubes;  by 
the  colour  of  the  milk  a  tolerable  estimale 
may  be  made  of  its  produce  in  cream. 
The  richnebs  of  the  cream  may  also  be 
estimated  by  the  colour  of  the  cream 
6pating  on  the  tubes.  The  best  Alder- 
ny  cream  has  a  yellow  hue,  almost  as 
deep  as  the  6ower  of  the  buttercup, 
while  the  cream  of  a  Holdemess  cow  fed 
upon  sour  grains  is  as  white  as  chalk,  as 
the  cream  separates  itself.  JRich  m^ 
first  becomes  white,  and  thei^  takes  a 
bluish  hue. 

Every  dairy  woman  knows  that  the 
first  milkings  of  a  cow  are  almost 
without  cream,  and  that  the  last  pint  or 
half  pint  wliich  is  drawn  from  the  udder 
with  dil^cnlty,  is  almost  entirely  cream, 
hence  the  necessity  of  filling  the  tube 
froffx  the  whole  of  the  milk  yielded  by  a 
cow;  and  it  may  not  be  an  improper 
caution  to  stir  it  about  with  a  spoon  to 
mix  the  cream  and  milk  more  regularly 
together,  before  the  tube  is  filled. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  cream  that  floats  upon  the  milk 
in  Mr.  FaDe*s  glasses,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  the  present  imperfect  metliod 
of  setting  milk  in  shallow  vessels,  and 
taking  off  the  cream  by  skimming;  the 
whole  (quantity  may  be  gotten  by  set- 
ting the  milk  in  deeper  vessels,  and 
drawing  it  from  under  the  cream  by  a 
syphon;  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
present  system  of  managing  our  dairies 
IS  capable  of  much  improvement^ 

Your  humble  servant,  &c.    H[.  S. 

Death  of  a  h^gar. 
Died,  in  Glen-street,  Kilmarnock, 
ag>ed  87,  William  Stevenson.  He  ira9 
originally  from  Dunlop,  and  bred  ^  m^- 
8on;  but  during  many  of  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  wandered  about  as  a  Gomn[um 
beggar.  Thirty  years  ago,  he  and  his 
wue  separated  upon  the  stiange  condi- 
tion, that  the  first  who  propos^  ari 
ajgrreement  should  forfeit  100^  This 
singular  pair  never  met  again,  and  it  is 
not  now  known  whether  the  heroine  yet 
lives.  Stevenson  was  much  afflicted, 
^ripg  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  with 
tbe 'stone.    As  his  disease  increased) 


be  was  fully  aware  of  his  appvoichngr 
dissohition,  and  for  this  event  made  tke 
fc^owing  extraordinary  fireparation. — 
He  sent  for  a  baker,  and  ordered  12 
dozen  of  Imrial  cakes  and  a  great  pf«- 
fnsion  of  sugar  biscuit,  togedber  with  a. 
corresponding  quantity  of  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors.    He  next  tent  foi- 
the  joiner,  and  ordered  a  coffin  to  b© 
predated  for  him.    The  grave-digcer 
was  then  sent  for,  and  a  spot  fixed  upup 
in  the  church-yard  of  Riccarton,  fix*  ins 
interment.  Having  made  these  arfaoge- 
mentB,  he  ordered  the  old  woman  that 
attended  him,  to  g^  to  a  certain  nook, 
and  bring  out  9L  to  be  appropriated  to 
defray  the  funeral  charges.    He  tokl 
her  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  gneved. 
fi>r  he  had  not  fi>rgotten  her  in  his  win. 
In  a<ew  hours  aflserwards,  in  the  full 
exercise  of  his  mental  powers,  but  ia 
the  most  excruciating  agonies,  he  ex- 
pired.   A  neighbour  and  a  man  of  bu- 
siness were  immediately  sent  fi)r,  to  ex- 
amine and  seed  up  his  effects.    Ttie  first 
thing  they  found  was  a  bag  contai^qgr 
large  silver  pieces,  such  as  crowns,  hidf- 
crowns,  and  dollars,  to  a  kurge  aUKMat' 
in  a  comer  was  secreted,  amongst  a 
vast  quantity  of  musty  rags,  a  great 
number  of  guineas  and  seven-shffliiig' 
pieces,    hi  his  trunk  was  found  a  bond 
lor  SOOiL  «Dd  other  bonds  and  securities 
to  a  very  considerable  amount    In  tM^ 
the  property  amounted  to  900/.    Hfe 
will  was  found  among  some  old  paper, 
leaving  to  his  house  keeper  20/  and  the 
rest  of  his  property  to  be  divided  anliODg 
his  distant  rmtions.    As  it  required 
some  time  to  give  bis  relstives  intima- 
tion of  his  dei^,  and  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  Us  fioBmi  he  la^  in  state  four 
days,  during  which  period  the  place 
where  he  was  resembM  more  an  Insh 
wake,  than  a  deserted  room  where  the 
Scots  lock  up  tiiehr  dead.    The  ianta- 
tioBS  to  bis  funeral  were  most  singular; 
persoas  were  not  asked  individaalfy, 
bat  wIk^  fiimilies;  so  that  except  a  few 
relatives  diessed  in  black,  his  obsequies 
were  attended  by  tradesmen  in  their 
working  clothes,  bare-footed  boys  and 
girlst  an  immense  crowd  of  tattered 
beggars;  to  the  aged  ameog  whom  he 
lefl  81  xpence,  and  to  the  younger  tiirei^ 
pence.  After  tbe  interment,  the  modej 
group  retired  to  a  large  barn,  where  a 
scene  of  profusioa  sind  inebriety  was 
exhibited  almost  wid^mt  a  paralleL 

Geni.  JUag. 
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The  fiiUowinf  transUtioD  from  the 
Fekia  CraxettefunuBhesus  with  adoou* 
wmBBl  of  high  authority  re^pediag  the 
amrai  diancter  of  tfie  Chinese;  and 
aniftoiiee  to  the  veracity  or  error  of 
fiavopean  tnrellers  on  that  point,  not 
cnaiiy  to  be  refuted. 

Qorerawitfa  truth  and  sincerity,  and 
under  will  be  the  resist;  if  not,  then  an- 
ai«^y  will  ensue.  To  an  indiyidual,  a 
ihnily,  eren  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
n^mle  eoQpire,  nothing- further  is  requi- 
■Efee  than  truth. 

At  this  moment  great  degeneracy 
fsevails;  the  qaagistrates  are  destitute 
ef  truth,  and  great  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple are  false  and  deceitful.  The  magis- 
trates are  remiss  and  inattentive;  the 
people  are  all  given  up  to  visionair 
tebemesand  infenial  arts.  The  lids 
that  hindB  together  superiors  and  infe- 
Don  is  broken.  There  is  little  of  either 
fienacigno»  or  a  sense  of  shame.  Not 
aa^  do  they  neglect  to  obey  the  admo- 
aiboiiB  which  I  give  them;  but,  even 
with  reelect  to  those  traitorousbanditti, 
who  siake  the  aost  horrible  composition 
la  met  it  affects  not  tiieir  minds  in  the 
least  degree;  they  never  give  the  snb- 
jeet  a  t^ght  It  is  indeed  monstrously 
ftenge!  Thatwhich  weighs  with  them 
is  their  persons  and  families;  the  nation 
ind  goverament,  they  consider  light  as 
Mhiiy    # 

Ho  who  sincerely  serves  his  country, 
lewree  the  fragrance  of  a  good  name  to 
ahuadred  a^ss;  he  who  does  not,  leaves 
a  n^ne  that  stinks  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  years. 

The  ptmost  limit  of  man's  life,  is  not 
mare  than  a  hundred  years.  What 
hearte  bare  those,  who,  being  engaged 
m  the  service  of  their  sovereign^  but 
destitute  of  talent,  yet  choose  to  enjoy 
the  sw 09t8  of  officffly  and  oarelesaty 
9feaad  their  days. 

The  means  wledb^  tbeaagea,  to  per- 
hmi  their  virtue,  is  expressed  in  one 
word,  "  Sinceri^."  Sincerityl  or,  in 
other  WQir^fh  Troth  and  Uprightness. 
I^  foy  servants  (theofficers  of  the  Em- 
pire) eisiiniine  theoiselves,  whether  or 
tifil  they  can  be  sincese;  whether  or  not 
tlpyca^  be  upi^t;  I  fear  they  will 
give  hot  a  poor  aooount. 

The  virtpe  of  the  ooounon  people,  is 
Hke  the  waving  rntin,  (it  bends  with 


ei^ry  wind  that  blows.)  If  supenon 
have  little  truth  or  sincerity  in  their 
hearts,  the  disorderiy  intentioos  of  the 
people  will  certainly  be  numerous. 
Small  in  the  beginning,  and  not  affect- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people,  they  gradu- 
ally increase,  till  at  last  the  bludgeon 
is  seized,  and  rebellion  and  anarchy 
ensue. 

In  ancient  times,  the  heads  of  rebel- 
lion, styled  themselves  Wang  and  Te, 
Kings  and  Emperors;*  but  it  was  never 
heanl  in  ancient  times,  that  any  assum- 
ed the  name  of  San  hwang,  (or  the  king 
of  Heaven,  the  king  of  Earth,  and  the 
king  of  Menf ).  The  hearts  of  the  men 
of  this  age  are  daily  degenerating. 

As  we  are  the  superiors  of  this  peo- 
l^e,  Uuill  webearnot  to  exert  our  hearts 
and  strength  to  the  utmost— shall  we 
not  bend  under  the  labour  even  to  las- 
situde, if  we  may  thereby  save  a  ten 
thousandth  part! 

If  in  coming  forward,  or  in  retiring, 
the  sole  object  be  personal  gain;  does  a 
man  not  lower  himself  th^^y  to  the 
common  mass;  nay,  sink  low  as  the  filth 
of  the  age.  Think,  what  kind  of  men 
will  future  ages  describe  you!  Will  they 
not  engrave  infamy  on  your  back! 

For  every  portion  of  sincerity  exert- 
ed by  the  officers  of  government,  the 
nation  receives  a  portion  of  felicity,  and 
the  people  are  spared  a  portion  of  mise- 
ry. The  prince  and  tiie  people,  alike 
depend  on  the  officers  of  government. 
The  happy  state  of  things  in  the  time  of 
Tang  and  Yu,|  was  the  result  of  the 
exeHions  of  tiie  officers  of  government. 
Because  of  my  moral  defects,  I  met 
with  the  mat  convulsion  whkik  took 
place  the  last  year.  Day  nor  night  can 
I  banish  it  firom  my  breast  My  anxious 
and  constant  desire  is,  to  bring  things  to 
a  well  governed  state.  How  shall  I  dare 
to  be  remiss  or  inattentive  to  it^  But 
niy  sefvanti  of  late  gradually  foiget  the 
affiur.  When  I  call  them  into  my  pre-  ^ 
sence,  they  say,  '*  There  is  nothing 
wrong!" 

O,  alas!— The  residue  of  the  rtbels, 
not  yet  taken!  commetion  excited  by 
various  feports!  to  sit  down  with  repose 
i^  impractioahJe*    Shall  men  still  treat 

*  By  this  it  would  appear,  iiat  ssme  per- 
soa  had  recently  assumed  this  title. 

t  AHading  to  the  Ihhakms  ages  of  Cbiaesa 
Hietoiy. 

t  About  te  year  of  the  worid  1700. 
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it  Witt  indiferenoe,  and  ■Uow'Avi-    place  of  wonhjp.  In  the  fint  eninuKW 
BclrMtosay  "Therewnothingwrony!"     of  the  house  .row  of  lirthi^^IllSe 

i^T^  '...  .u  ^  .  .  ,  ^««l<«h  facing  the  im^  ^d  >I» 
h^md  call  ap«i  aU  the  officers  of  tnnU  that  gfenUemen  or  ladies  of  anv 
B^^cowt  to  act  wiftsmcentyof  heart,     description  wiU  sit  in  the  said  vaiawlafc 

w^      Thus  they ''^•ilaJdniysincere  that  no  person  wiU  gi  within  the  «ame= 

X^^'*^  ■"if"'  "•"•  J?y  '"^•«  "^  »"«  '"fther  be«s  to  inform  Aatthe" 

^ctaratoons._If  you  are  able  todisre-  sameisayerfderrtedplace.andif  any 

gard  thi»,  and  consider  the  words  «f  person  or  persons  make  a  sumJication 

ITi^S^T^ "Iv ** *'?P°'««<'e. y««  for  «ny  thing, such  as  for  haTiSgis»ae, 

Z  jSfi  ^"^J!!*^""  *^  '^'^  ^»"  "««'*'  '^"»d  promising  to  make  ^ 

^s.^ki^t5:!.'ir**°K'"  "^  ^  *"»"  olfering  atthe  said  phcMhedei«y  ^ 

s^C  t«  *^a^.^*  '"*°  ■"^°**  to  be  in  the  space  of  one  year  or  six  ,S«th» 

Sr^m^Ktf    •"*".'"••  ^'"'«t'^  comply  with  their  request,  formanr 

^^Tv/S  ^''^?K*T^>^  P*"«"»  of  dHfemrt  description ^J 

fiKd  b^lTr^f  ^l^"*'**"^;"'  suppHcated  ouiy  things  which  werl 

^n^^^r     ^""T-  ^''*  «"»P^  with,  aid  he  further  begs  to 

dBtinctiMibetwatapatoot  and  atrai-  state,  that  thesame  lightin?,  ^wS 

•^Trie  JS^J'S.il*'^"  "^S*'  5^"  »*  performed^  thf'fot;^^ 
»»ir ll  *  *^'  ",*"«  niormng  and  at  days,  yiz.  on  the  2d  December.  9th  Del 
wght,  layyoiirhMdsuponyourhearts,     comber,  t9th  December,  5^  Janewt 

ro^V  ^  January,  left  January,  17th  Januarr 
^  ,S5"S?-  Kea-king.  19th  18th  jSuaiy."  ^'  ""'•'•""^' 
I  ear,  10th    Moon,   2nd  Day.  

Noremberl3,J8l4.].«««te,ro«r.  81B.-I   send  for  insertion  in  the 

We  copy  tte  foHowing  singnhr  ad-  ^'Sn,^T.?e";,r^  It  tSl 

"?wSr*^th*'<Kl^'^"''  -itisanobJeSof^^^admiiSS^ 

^^T£':^^lt'^^l  wcJk*^  "'"'''  been  noticed  in  your 

but  we  beliere  him  to  have  been  rerj^  Ian,  Sir 

^ujc^e.ntheexpecta.ion.heUout'^  ^ |- obedienfh'Uwe  ^rvant. 

"Notice.  NawaubMajoodAlDow.  **^^^'«"-                     ^-E. 

^m^-^^  M  **  •^i"?™'^  °f  N»-    Diameter  of  the  shot      .        ".  1    * 
r«  ^h»^     '^'^k''  "*'^  ^  ^^-    I-»(rtl>  of  the  bow.  /  M 

law  Behanderalso  b^  to  inform,  that     Do.  ^L^ iT! 

MoSlSSKt'^fpLSut^l"  "^  Solidity  of  tteiSr:  eM9ii'in- 

edhousJSllSl'CSSKSZ  ^^r^y^"^  •  •  •  «'^  «" 

jT'rl.^&Sif  JS:fiSf  IS.^  i^  ^'"  *"*•  *f"«^«  of  beatiron,  would 

abondan^ofM^taL^'^jtefti^  Pjoportion o/496  to  680. 

:a"4^o/tiSy^s^'rors  '^^-^^^t^r^j^. 
STpS^ir^^^fo'SS'i^s  «iT'ei-'^K'f^-v-^  *^ 
N«.~h.r.  ^  th.  iS^'ts  0I  s^r^jT'sir  i-^^i 
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V«t,  whiob^  we  are  bappy  to  saj,  ex- 
cecM  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
te  previously  eotertained.  Its  other  pe- 
dliar  qualities  and  advantages  are  to 
be  tried  in  a  few  days  in  the  King's  road. 
Hie  extreme  length  of  the  Ixrait  is  21 
feet,  beam>  6  fieet6  inches,  and  is  row- 
ed with  ten  oars,   double  backed.    It 
iieQMtnicted  with  canvas,  in  lieu  of 
ptaik,  (which  possesses  an  advantage 
srer  phuik,  wants  no  butt  ends  to  be 
tfeored  in  case  of  accident,)  and  has 
csrk  bilg^e  floats,  which  may  be  appli- 
ed as  life  buoys,  to  throw  out  in  cases 
^MTe  men  may  be  washed  overboard 
tai  a  deck,  with  a  laige  fonder  round 
tSie  boat,  and  which  from  its  elasticity, 
B  capable  of  repelling  any  violent  con- 
csnion.     Without  having  recourse  to 
the  precarious  assistance  of  air  tubes, 
Ur.  Thrackston  has  succeeded  in  gain- 
ta^  so  much  on  the  water-line,  that  the 
bnt,    (by  the  introduction   of  eight 
nhes)    discharges   herself  down   to 
thwaits,  a  space  of  nine  inches.    She 
Ibs  a  canvas  cover,  contrived  in  such  a 
viy  as  to  possess  the  advantages  of  a 
deck,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  men 
diy,  without  being  an  incumbrance  to 
Ibeb  rowing.  The  keel  is  the  last  thing 
dalgoes  on  the  boat,  and  is  so  contriv- 
ed by  the  stem  and  stem  posts  working 
tegether  with  the  elasticity  of  the  tim- 
Vns,  which  are  sawn  out  of  a  straight 
piece  of  oiJr,  and  moulded  into  form  by 
ile&ra,  that  it  iscmiceived  impossible 
Uot  the  boat  can  ever  be  stove.    She 
took  on  board  30  persons,  when  filled 
with  water  iiqp  to  the  valves,  and  had 
S  standing  on  the  gunwale,  without 
die  least  danger  of  upsetting.  Upon  an 
eneigency  io  persons  might  be  stow- 
ed within  her.  She  rows  well  and  light 
m  the  oars  when  thus  filled,  and  turns 
with  great  rapidity  in  her  length.  Boats 
nay  be  built  on  a  similar  construction 
te  any  shape,  and  from  the  %ht,  but 
fery  efficient  materials  of  which  they 
aie  composed,  Ueut    Thrackston  is 
tonvinced,  from  the  experiments  iHiich 
hehas  made,  that,  if  generally  adopted, 
th^  will  be  found  fully  to  answer  every 
common  purpose  of  an  appendage  to  a 
veeael,  besides  possessing  the  invalua- 
ble advantages  of  a  life  boat.  JM.  Pan* 

AjuowU  of  the  Order  qf  Knights  of 
Malta,  or  St.  John  qf  JerutaUm. 
The  usual  title  of  these  Knights  of 

Malta,  is  of  no  older  date  than  the 


settlement  of  the  island  of  Malta;  their 
name,  according  to  dieir  institution,  is 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The 
design  of  the  foundation  was  for  the 
exercises  of  hospitality,  and  for  the 
relief  and  assistance  of  the  poor  pO- 
grims  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  visit  the  holy  places.  At  first 
the  order  was  composed  of  persons  df 
mean  rank  or  quality,  Hving  under  a 
superior:  this  first  superior  was  a  man 
or  the  name  of  Gerard,  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  who  had  built  an  hospital  in 
the  same  fdace  where  it  was  pretended 
Zacharias  used  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions, and  dedicated  it  to  St  John  the 
Baptist  This  Gerard,  who  might  be 
reckoned  the  fi>under  of  the  order,  was 
a  man  of  a  very  holy  life,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  pmoraiing  the  offices  of 
hospitali^,  according  to  his  profession. 
When  Jerusalem  was  bcmeged  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  he  carried  bread 
every  night  to  the  Christian  array;  but 
being  suspected,  he  was  narrowly  ob- 
served, and  at  length  surprised  in  the 
veiy  act.  He  was  immediately  seized, 
and  carried  before  the  governor  with 
his  burden  oi  loaves,  which,  says  the 
legend,  were  miraculously  changed  in- 
to stones  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
haff;  so  that  he  was  fully  acquitted. 

On  the  day  the  Knights  are  profess- 
ed, they  must  brandish  a  sword  thrice, 
as  if  it  were  in  defiance  of  the  enemies 
of  Christ.  Afterwards  they  take  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence. The  order  is  composed  of  four 
difierent  classes;  or  rather  there  is  only 
one,  which  tolerates  the  rest  out  of 
diarity.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ndbie 
Knights,  who  before  their  admission 
must  prove  their  nobility  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  certain  commissioners  ^who 
are  sent  to  examine  their  pedigree 
upon  the  place.  They  wear  a  cross  of 
gold  enamelled,  banging  at  one  of  their 
button-holes.  The  second  is  the  class 
of  Priests,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
not  noble,  yet  wear  a  cross  as  the  first. 
The  third  is  that  of  the  Serring 
Knights,  who  are  not  noble,  and  only 
wear  a  cross  of  wiiite  satin  sewed  upon 
their  garment,  and  of  a  difierent  figure 
from  that  of  the  Nobles.  The  fourth 
and  last  is  composed  of  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter's menial  servants,  or  of  some  in- 
digent persons  to  whom  he  gprants  that 
favour,  and  which  brings  them  no  ad- 
vantage.and  but  little  emolument;  their 
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cross  islikethatof  theSeiTip(rK]uglitii« 
Of  all  the  four  dasses  the  first  only  can 
aspire  to  the  dignities  of  the  order,  that 
is,  to  the  title  and  office  of  Conunand- 
ers,  Grand  Crosses,  and  Grand  Master. 
The  two  first  are  given  in  order  accord- 
ing to  their  seui<mty. 

All  the  employments  and  ofllces  of 
honour  and  pront  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Grand  Master,  who  is  obliged 
to  choose  one  of  the  nobles. 

The  members  of  the  second  class 
serve  at  the  altar,  and  are  only  capa- 
ble of  ecclesiastical  preferment:  thus 
they  may  obtain  the  offices  of  Vicars, 
Canons,  and  Grand  Prior,  which  last 
is  the  hiighest  dignity  within  the  reach 
of  their  ambition. 

The  Senring  Knights  are  incapable 
of  being  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Grand  Cross,  or  of  eiJ^ying  a  com- 
mandery  by  right  of  seniority;  but 
they  may  possess  commanderies  of 
grace,  which  the  Grand  Master  some- 
times bestows  on  them,  either  as  a 
particular  mark  of  his  kindness,  or  as 
a  reward  of  valour. 

As  for  the  Grand  Master's  KnightB, 
who  compose  the  fourth  class,  they  re- 
ceive no  other  honour  than  the  title  of 
Knights  of  St  John.  La  Beiie  Ataem, 

AneedoUqfDr,  SmoUet — Wh^Dr. 
Tobias  SmoUet  was  a  youth,  he  en- 
tangled himself  in  a  foolish  bet  with  a 
blustering  gentleman,  who  vaunted  he 
never  had  lost  a  wager,  nor  had  been 
made  an  April  fool  in  all  his  life*  Mr. 
SmoUet,  provoked  by  this  boast,  and 
hented  with  wioe,  staked  a  larger  sum 
than  he  could  afford  to  pay,  that  before 
the  expiration  of  three  years,  this  wise- 
acre would  at  once  become  an  April 
fool  and  lose  a  bet.  The  terms  were 
accepted,  and  settled  according  to  the 
rules  on  such  occasions.  When  Mr. 
SmoUet  next  day  reflected  upon  the 
risk  he  incurred,  he  was  very  unhappy. 
This  anxiety  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  a  lady  his  near  relation,  and  being 
pressed  by  her  kind  solicitude,  he  in- 
trusted to  her  bis  involvement  She 
lectured  him  on  bis  temerity,  but  bade 
him  not  despond. — On  the  first  of  April 
this  lady  engaged  her  brother  to  invite 
eleven  married  couples,  who,  with 
himself  and  his  wile,  made  twelve. 
She  herself  fixed  with  both  the  gentle- 
men to  dine  with  her,  and  try  to  mcike 
each  other  April  fisols.     *Dm  dhmflr 


had  been  annoviieedl  in  the 
room  before  Mr.  SmoUet  af^ieared:  Ins 
cousin  rated  him  Ibr  being  so  lata,  ^e 
said  he  had  been  detained  by  a  persoia 
who  tried  to  persuade  him  that  her  bto- 
ther  had  ordered  a  great  feast,  and  for- 
got to  ask  a  gingh  person  to  partake  of 
it  The  lady  said  her  brother  wa» 
sometimes  absent,  but  could  not  possi- 
bly have  committed  a  blunder  so  ab* 
surd.  Mr.  SmoUet's  antagonist  was  a 
person  of  gpfeat  curiosity  and  creduUty* 
He  offered  to  go  after  dinner  to  ascer- 
tain how  Such  a  strange  stoiy  coold  be 
imrented.-— There  was  not  a  n/^le  per-- 
SOD,  for  all  were  married.  Mr.  (^siollet 
won  the  bet,  and  (pave  the,amount  to  a 
distressed  flunily,  as  he  could  hardly 
think  be  had  fairly  gained  an  e^emp^ 
tioB  from  the  forfeit.  ih> 

Anecdote  qfMarcely  the  French  Dmn^ 
cy^-JMoftor.— This  iKmums  disciple  of 
Terpsichore  obtained  in  his  old  age  a 
pension  from  the  Frendi  govenuneot. 
One  of  his  young  pufnls,  whose  haaalr 
had,  by  tfaeir  great  interest  and  credit 
at  court,  procured  bin  this  favouv 
hastened  to  Marcel,  in  onder  tohairo 
th^  pleasure  of  presenting  him  with  his 
brevet,  whkh  she  pot  into  his  hand, 
hoj[>ing  to  cause  him  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. Marcd  inmiediatoly  dashed  it 
on  the  floor.  <«  Is  it  thus,  mademoi. 
seUe,'*  said  he,  <'that  I  haire  taugiit 
you  to  present  aniy  thkig^  Pickup  the 
paper,  and  give  it  me  in  a  proper  man- 
ner."—The  young  lady,  crueUy  hum- 
bled at  the  way  this  fhvour  was  receir- 
ed,  when  she  expected  so  different  a 
result,  picked  it  up,  with  tears  in  h^ 
eyes,  and  offered  it  in  the  most  graee- 
ful  manner  she  was  capable  of.^— **  Very 
weU,  mademoiselle,'*  said  the  old  dan- 
cing-master, "very  welL-  I  wiU  take  it 
now,  and  I  thank  you,  though  your  el- 
bow was  not  quite  rounded  enough.^' 
—  ib. 

Eccentric  Character.  {FrtmtkelM 
ofW.  H^UUmyF.A.S.  S.V— The  great- 
est  wonder  I  saw  was  Phebe  Brown. 
She  was  ^ye  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
is  about  thirty,  weU  proportioned,  round 
iaue,  and  ruddy;  has  a  dark  penetrating 
eye,  which,  the  moment  it  fixes  upon 
your  face,  sees  your  character,  and 
that  with  precision.  Her  step  (pardon 
the  Irishism)  is  more  manly  than  a 
man's,  and  can  cover  forty  miles  a  day. 
Her  common  dresi  is  a  man's  hat,  coat, 
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with  a  spe&ser  orer  it,  and  men's  shoes. 
SbeisiuuiMurried. 

She  can  lift  one  hundred  weight  in 
och  hjmd,  and  carry  fourteen  score; 
€an  sew,  knit,  cook,  and  spin,  hut 
ktesth^n  all,  and  erery  accompani- 
oeoi  to  the  female  character,  that  of 
osdesty  excepted.  A  gentleman  at 
^  New  Bath  had  recently  treated  her 
ndely:  ^  She  had  a  good  mind  to  have 
knocked  him  dovm."  She  assured  lae 
^  nerer  knew  what  fear  was.  She 
gires  no  afifront,  but  offers  to  fight  any 
saa  who  ^jkwe%  her  one.  If  she  never 
kas  fon^t,  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the 
■suiter  haying  been  a  coward,  (or  the 
oan  of  courage  would  disdain  to  offer 
aissnk  to  a  female. 

Phebe  has  strong  sense,  an  excellent 
idgment,  says  smart  things,  and  sup- 
ports an  easy  freedom  in  all  companies. 
Her  voice  is  more  than  masculine,  it  is 
^eep  toaed.  With  the  wind  in  her  fa- 
rouT,  she  can  send  it  a  mile;  she  has 
aeitber  beard  nor  prominence  of  breast; 
ibe  undertakes  any  kind  of  manual  la- 
h«r,  as  holding  the  plough,  driving  a 
team,  thatching  the  bam,  using  the 
iaii,  fui^i  but  her  chief  avocation  \a 
breaking  horses,  for  which  she  chaiiges 
%  guinea  a  week  each.  She  always 
riites  without  a  saddle,  is  thought  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  a  horse  or  cow  in  the 
Goaatry,  and  is  frequently  employed  to 
psrchaiBe  for  others  at  the  neighbour- 
ing feirs. 

She  is  fond  of  Milton,  Pope,  and 
Shakespeare,  also  of  music;  is  self- 
taught,  and  performs  on  several  instru- 
sieots,  as  the  fiute,  violin,  and  harpsi- 
chord, and  suppcnts  the  bass  viol  in 
Msllock  church.  She  is  a  marks-wo- 
nnn,  and  carries  the  gun  on  her  shoul- 
^.  She  eats  no  beef  at  pork,  and 
b«t  little  mutton.  Her  chief  food  is 
Bilk,  which  is  also  her  drink,  discard- 
ing wine,  ale,  and  spirits.  t6. 

JktcrifHon  of  Mad.  de  States  funeral. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  July,  the 
remains  of  Madame  de  Stael  arrived  at 
Coppet,  in  a  hearse,  followed  by  M.  de 
Stael  and  M.  de  Schlegel.  Monday, 
the  28th  of  July,  was  tl^  day  fixed  for 
depositing  the  coffin  in  the  mausoleum 
wherein  M.  and  Madame  Neckar  are 
interred.  It  is  a  square  monument  of 
black  marble,  which  stands  in  a  kind  of 
thick  grove,  walled  in,  and  where  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  was  frequently  accustom- 
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ed  to  waHi  alone.  Ofer  tiie  opening 
of  the  tomb  is  a  work  in  hatao  reknoy 
the  subject  oi  wliioh  was  given  by  Ma- 
dame de  Stael:  that  lady  is  there  re* 
presented  kneeling,  weeping  over  the 
sarcophagus  of  her  parents,  who  seem 
to  be  holding  out  their  hands  to  her 
from  heaven.  The  last  wi^  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  was,  that  her  ashes  might 
rest  with  theirs.  The  members  of  the 
municipal  corps  at  Coppet  requested 
that  they  themselves  might  be  the  bear- 
ers of  the  coffin,  and  M.  le  Due  de 
Noailles  came  from  Rolle  to  make  the 
same  request  Those  who  followed 
the  corpse  were  very  numerous:  be- 
sides the  friends  and  relations  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  several  of  the  first  fa- 
milies in  Geneva  and  its  environs  join- 
ed the  procession.  People  of  every 
class,  and  of  all  ages,  thronged  m 
crowds  to  see  the  funeral  pass  by.  The 
pastor  of  the  parish,  M.  Bamaud,  pro- 
nounced in  the  castle  of  Coppet,  after 
the  burial,  a  religious  discourse,  ex- 
tracted ohiefiy  from  the  sermons  of  M. 
Neckar.  An  awful  silence  reigned 
amongst  all  the  spectators  during  the 
procession  of  the  Amend  to  the  tomb. 

After  the  funeral  a  charitable  dona* 
tion  was  given  to  the  poor  of  the  place, 
whom,  during  her  life,  Madame  de  Sta- 
el had  ooostantly  assisted  and  made 
happy.  ib. 

Madame  de  Stael's  Memoirt  of  the 
Private  Life  of  her  Father,  are  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  in  octavo,  in 
French  ac^  Efigli^.  Jtf.  Mag. 

Mr.  Beauford,  M.A.  of  Dublin,  \b 
preparing  for  the  press,  a  New  Theory 
of  Magnetism,  especially  the  pheno- 
mena which  relate  to  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle;  deduced  from  ob- 
servation, and  demonstrated  on  true 
philosophical  and  mathematical  princi- 
ples. In  the  investigation,  magnetism 
in  general  is  ascribed  to  ihe  effisct  of 
caloric  on  the  globe  of  the  earth.  In 
magnetism,  at  least  as  far  as  it  affects 
the  needle,  (the  author  says,)  there  are 
four  magnetic  poles  near  the  terrestrial 
poles;  which  magnetic  poles  in  each 
class  have  a  rotation  from  east  to  west, 
proceeding  from  the  effect  of  the  per- 
turbating  poWers  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
in  the  difference  between  the  centripe- 
tal and  centrifugal  forces.  The  revo- 
lution of  the  northern  magnetic  poles 
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KMind  the  earth's  axis  and  potoa  is  cchii- 
plete  in  1073  years,  and  that  of  the 
southern  in  864  years.  The  northern 
affirmatiTe  magnetic  pole  has  this  year 
(1817),  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, lat.  71  deg.  24  min.  N.,  Ion. 
83deg.  W.;  the  negative  pole,  lat. 
82  deg.  12  min.  N.,  Ion.  114  d^. 
19  min.  E.  The  southern  affirmative 
magnetic  pole  has  lat  65  deg.  56  min. 
S.,  Ion.  156  deg.  58  min.  E.;  the  ne- 
gative, lat.  76  deg.  46  min.  S.,  Ion. 
264  ^ef^*  26  min.  E.  from  Greenwich. 
And  the  places  of  the  mean  or  opera- 
tive pole  derived  from  the  effect  of  the 
four  other  poles,  and  to  which  the  nee- 
dle tends.— northern  lat.  73  deg.  36 
min.  N.,  Ion.  84  deg.  64  min.  W.; 
southern  lat.  68  deg.  45  min.  S.,  Ion. 
145  deg.  30  min.  E.  From  the  effects 
and  places  of  these  mean  operative 
poles  proceed  the  various  phenomena 
of  the  magnetic  needle;  as  the  varia- 
tion, dip,  pwition,  nutation,  rotation, 
and  secular  variation.  ib» 

M.  Levrat,  a  French  chymist,  has 
discovered  that  the  seed  of  the  yellow 
water  flag  of  marshes,  known  to  bota- 
nists by  the  name  of  irw  pseudacertu, 
IT  hen  dried  by  heat  and  freed  from  the 
friable  bIicU,  which  envelopes  it,  pro- 
duces a  bevemge  similar  to  coffee,  but 
much  snpcriorin  taste  and  flavour,  ib. 

A  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil  has  re- 
^ntly  been  introduced  into  tbis  coun- 
try from  Ceylon.  It  may  be  very  ad- 
vantageously employed  cu  a  substitute 
for  sp^maceti  oil,  as  it  is  considerably 
cheaper,  burns  with  a  clearer  flame, 
and  is  free  from  smell  or  smoke.  It 
will  be  found  useful  also  in  tlie  manu- 
facture of  soap,  candies,  and  the  finer 
articles  of  perfumer}*;  and  is  likely  to 
become  a  source  of  great  revenue  in 
Ceylon,  and  of  singular  importance  to 
this  country.  Soap  made  with  it  costs 
but  ten  percent,  mdre  than  tallow-soap. 
Shops  which  introduce  this  valuable 
article  in  town  or  country,  may  calcu- 
late on  a  monopoly  of  the  oil,  soap,  or 
candle  trade,  as  it  will  be  universally 
preferred  by  good  house-wives,     ib. 

Botany  encouraged. — There  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  among  the  public  es- 
tabUshments  on  the  continent  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  Botany,  by  communi- 
cating to  the  public  a  knowledge  of  what 


rarities  they  respectively  possess.  To 
this  we  may  attribute  the  publicatioQ 
by  M.  de  Schrank,  director  of  the  Bo- 
tanic garden  at  Munich,  of  a  work,  the 
first  fasciculus  of  which  has  appeared 
under  the  title  oiPUmtae  rarioresHorti 
Academici  Jionacetms  Efuc.  /.  fol. 
The  plates  are  lithographic,,  or  stone 
printing,  and  coloured;  tbey  are  exe- 
cuted by  the ,  lMh<^raphic  InttituHon* 

To  the  same  disposition  we  are  to  at- 
tribute the  appearance  of  Horti  el 
Propincioi  Veronensit  PlanUn  novce  seu 
minut  cognUoB  quas  descripOonibug  et 
obiervatiombuM  exomavU  Cyrui  PoUird. 
The  plates  are  engraved  at  the  expense 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Verona. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Flora 
J^apolilana  osna  Detcrixione  &c.  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  indigenous 
plants  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by 
Dr.  Tenore,  director  of  the  garden  of 
plants. 

This  work  was  begun  under  the  com- 
mand of  Murat,  d  devant  king  of  Na.- 
ples;  and  so  far  is  to  his  credit.  It  is 
now  continued,  and  is  likely  to  be  en- 
couraged by  pubhc  patronage,  as  the 
Fiora  of  the  idngdom.  It  is  a  superb 
and  expensive  work.      '     Lit  Pan. 

In  one  of  the  latter  numbers  of  the 
Magazine  of  the  society  of  Natural 
History  at  Berlin,  is  a  table  of  ther- 
mometrical  observations,  made  day  by 
day,  during  tbe  course  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  years j  collected  by  M. 
Gronau.  This  lapse  of  time  imphes  the 
attention  of  succeeding  generations; 
and  marks  the  persevering  dispositieu 
and  accuracy  of  moderm  adepts  in  the 
sciences.  Such  registers  must  eventu- 
ally furnish  many  curious  and  instruc- 
tive facts.  —  s6. 

NUMBKR  OF  KlfOWN  VKOETABLXt— 

The  number  of  Plants  yet  known 
amounts,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  to  44,000,  of 
which  6000  are  agamous,  that  is,  plants 
which  have  no  sexual  organs,  such  as 
champignons,  lichens,  &c  Of  the  re- 
mainder there  are  found 

In  Europe 7,000 

Inthetempevateregionsof  Asia  1,500 
In  Equinoxial  Asia  and  the  )         .  -^y^ 

adjacent  IsUnds J        ^'***~ 

In  Africa. 3,000 

In  tbe  temperate  regions  of  ^ 

America  in  both  hemis-  >      4,000 
pheres  ) 

In  Equinoxial  America. .  ...  . .  i3|000 
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ItNevHoUuid  and  tbe  ta-  )     ^  ^^^ 
laads  of  the  Paei^c  Ocean.  (  .^><^ 

38,000 
Ocnt.  Mag. 

The  imperial  Academy  of  Medicine 
miSur^eryai  Petenhurg,^A  simple 
wbool  of  Medicine  was  founded  at  Pe- 
tenboorg'h  in  1 706,  and  was  successively 
ifl^prored,  enlai^ed*  and  raised  to  the 
tank  of  an  Academy.  In  1808  this  in- 
ibtntion  received  a  new  organization; 
the  munber  of  the  Professors'  chairs 
vw  angmented,  by  the  establishment 
d' a  chair  for  the  Professerof  the  Ve- 
terinary Art,  for  one  of  Pharmacy  and 
&r  a  clinical  Professor. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this 
Academy,  occupies  four  years,  and  is 
divided  in  the  following  manner — 

Tbe  first  year,  Mineralogy,  Zoology, 
Philosophical  Mathematics,  Osteology, 
Sjndesmology  and  Myology. 

Second  year,  Chymistry,  Anatomy, 
Fl^iology,  Practical  Anatomy,  and 
Botany. 

Third  year,  Pathology,  Therapcia, 
Suigeiy,  Pharmacology,  and  the  art  of 

Fourth  year,  Practical  Medicine 
Midwifery,  disorders  of  pregnant  and 
iying-in  women,  of  children,  Legal 
Medicine,  and  medical  principles  in  aid 
of  tbe  public  police. 

All  these  courses  are  delivered  in  the 
Roasian  language,  in  halls  purposely 
itted  for  tbe  attendance.  The  veterina- 
ry students  are  instructed  in  Zootomy, 
in  comparative  Physiology,  in  Pharma- 
colugy,  in  Pathol^T,  in  Therapeutics, 
in  Dietetics,  in  the  knowledge  of  studs, 
tod  in  Epizootics.  The  students  in 
Pharmacy  frequent  all  the  course  of 
laedical  study,  beside  receiving  particu- 
lar instructions  in  Pharmacy. 

The  establishments  attached  to  this 
Academy  are, — 

Tbe  Uhrary,  founded  in  1 756,  and 
augmented  from  time  to  time  by  dona- 
tions and  purchases;  so  tHat  it  now  forms 
a  total  of  16,282  works,  in  25,642  vol- 
umes. Beside  the  works  of  physicians, 
ancient  and  modem,  it  contains  many 
other  scientific  works  and  rare  editions; 
and  since  1815,  all  Russian  works  with 
their  translations.  This  library  al3o 
contains  a  collection  of  dried  plants, 
from  Russia,  Siberia,  the  Ukraine,  and 
foreign  countries. 

T^cabineiof  Ifahtral  Phiiomphy, 


founded  in  1t95,  and  greatly  enlaiged 
by  purchases  made  in  England,  and  alao 
in  Russia — the  instruments  are  arran- 
ged in  classes— mathematical,  philoso- 
phical, mechanical,  astronomical.  An 
observatory  is  attached  to  this  cabinet. 

The  cabinet  of  Mineralogy  com- 
prises 4940  articles;  mostly  of  Russiau 
origin. 

The  cainnei  of  Xoology  comprises 
4899  numbers. 

The  cabinet  of  Ckymutry  and  that  of 
Zootomy  are  not  yet  arranged. 

The  Botanic  garden  is  perfectly  in 
order. 

The •4fMi(ofmca/ca5ifie< includes  'i584 
preparations,  among  which  are  256  mi- 
croscopic; with  many  drawings,  models 
in  phister,  wax,  and  an  Egyptian 
mummy. 

The  cabinet  of  Surgery  contains  the 
greater  part  of  instruments  formerly 
used,  as  well  as  those  of  modem  execu- 
tion; with  an  extensive  collection  of 
bandages,  artificial  members,  models  of 
beds  for  the  sick,  &c. 

The  cabinet  of  Pharmacy  is  furnished 
with  simple  medicaments,  and  com- 
pounds prepared  by  the  students. 

The  cabinet  qf  Midteifery  contains 
different  instruments,  osteolog^cal  pre- 
parations, abortions,  &c. 

The  C/imca//n«ttfei^ton  reckons  thirty 
beds,  and  receives  patients  in  every 
state  and  condition.  The  number  of 
sick  treated  in  this  ward,  amounts  to 
500  yearly. 

The  Academy  also  possesses  a  church, 
an  infirmary  for  the  students,  and  a 
pharmacy. 

The  general  administration  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction.  The  number  of 
scholars  was  originally  fixed  at  720:  but, 
at  present,  the  number  is  not  more  in 
the  Academy  at  Petersburgh  than  350, 
and  in  that  of  Moscow  255.  i&. 

Egyptian  wheai. — M.  Van  Houwer- 
mceren,  mayor  of  J^ede,  in  East  Flan* 
ders,  has  tried  the  experiment  of  grow- 
ing Egyptian  com:  he  has  discovered 
that  a  single  grain  has  produced  77 
stalks  (in  general  from  50  to  70)  and 
that  the  ear  of  each  stalk  n  six  sided, 
each  side  containing  from  14  to  15 
g^ns,  some  even  16;  the  result  of 
which  is  a  single  grain  produces  6468. 

Whatever  may  have  been  tbe  wis- 
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dom  of  thftC  display  of  tiational  pride 
wfaioh  caused  the  fidlure  of  the  late 
embassy  to  China,  it  seems  likely  to 
afibrd  the  literary  world  considerable 
gratification  in  the  ensuing  winter. 
Tlffee  considerable  works  have  already 
been  announced,  and  each  of  them  ap- 
pears to  lay  claim  to  public  attention:— 

The  firH  is  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel, 
physician  and  naturalist  to  the  em- 
bassy, and  is  entitled,  Personal  Obser- 
vations made  during  the  progress  of 
the  Biitish  embassy  through  China, 
and  on  its  voyage  to  and  from  that 
oountry,  in  the  years  1816  and  1817. 
It  will  comprise  the  author's  personal 
narrative  of  the  most  interesting 
events  which  befel  the  British  embassy, 
from  the  time  of  its  leaving  England 
to  its  return;  together  with  his  remarks 
on  the  gcK>loffy,  natural  history,  and 
niannersof  ttie  countries  visited.  It 
will  be  printed  in  quarto,  and  be  illus- 
trated by  maps  and  other  engravings, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Hon.  East- 
India  company,  and  b^  dedicated  by 
permistion  to  lord  Amherst* 

The  ncond  is  by  George  Ellis,  esq. 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  em- 
bassy, and  will  form  a  quarto  volimae, 
with  an  atlas  of  engravings. 

And  the  third  is  by  Capt.  BasU  Hall, 
of  the  Lyra,  and  will  relate  chiefly  to 
the  nautical  concerns  and  discoveries, 
with  new  charts,  &c.       Jd<m,  Mag, 

Dr.  Buchanan  will  immediately 

Snt  to  press,  an  account  of  the  king- 
om  of  NepauL  This  gentleman  prac- 
ttsed  as  a  physician  for  several  years  in 
that  country,  during  which  time  he  was 
employed  in  collecting  information  re- 
lative to  its  natural,  civil,  and  political 
condition.  The  value  and  accuracy, 
as  well  as  vast  extent,  of  Dr.  Buchan- 
an's researches  concerning  this  part  of 
India,  are  well  known.  t6. 

Mr.  Bariow,  one  of  the  mathema- 
tical teachers  at  Woolwich,  will  pub- 
lish early  in  October,  an  Essay  on  the 
Strength  and  Stress  of  Timber,  found- 
ed upon  a  course  of  experiments  made 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  A 
new  theory  will  be  developed,  founded 
upon  the  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
assisted  by  communications  from  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  great  scientific  re- 
search.    The  wonc  will  include  an 


historical  revi^  of  fbrmM-theoriesand 
experiments,  and  be  illustrated  l^  imi- 
merous  tables  and  plates.  t^* 

A  Narrative  is  printing  of  Discorar- 
ies  in  Africa  by  Mr.  Bmrkhardt  He 
has  for  some  years  been  travelUng  in 
the  countries  south  of  Egypt,  in  the 
disguise  of  an  Arab,  and  by  the  name 
of  Shitkh  Ihrakuny  under  the  auspices 
of  the  African  Association.  He  is  still, 
it  is  said,  prosecuting  his  discoveries, 
and  entertains  sanguine  hopes  of  being 
able  to  reach  Tombnctoo,  from  the  i 
east,  and  proceed  from  that  city  to  the 
western  coast.  This  would  perfect  the 
geography  of  northern  Africa,      ih. 

The  Rev.  C.  Maturin,  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Bertram,  is  printing  a  tale, 
in  three  volumes.  ih. 

The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  esq. 
printed  from  the  original  manuscripts 
in  the  library  at  Wotton,  embracing 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  life  of  the 
celebrated  author  of  "The  Sylva," 
and  other  works  of  celebrity,  is  neaiiy 
ready  for  publication.  This  extremely 
curious  and  valuable  journal  contains 
his  observations  and  remarks  on  men, 
manners,  the  politics,  literature,  and 
science  of  his  age,  during  his  travels 
in  France  and  Italy;  his  residence  in 
England  towards  the  latter  put  of  the 
protectorate,  and  his  connexion  with 
the  court  of  Charles  II,  and  the  two 
subsequent  reig^ns;  interspersed  with  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  of  the  most  cele- 
brated persons  of  that  period.  The 
work  will  be  enriched  with  original 
private  letters  from  Sir  Eklward  Nicho- 
las, (secretary  of  state,)  to  king 
Charies  I.  with  the  king^s  answers,  in 
his  own  hand-writingrnow  first  ^y%B. 
to  the  world.  It  will  also  contain  se- 
lections from  the  correspondence  of 
John  Evehm,  and  numerous  letters 
from  sir  Edward  Hyde,  (lord  Claren- 
don,] to  sir  Edward  Nicholes  and  Rich- 
ard Brown,  during  the  exile  of  the 
British  court.  The  whole  work  will, 
of  course,  be  highly  illustrative  of  the 
events  of  those  times,  and  will  afford 
many  new  facts  to  the  historian  and 
politician.  The  work  will  be  comprised 
in  two  volumes,  royal  quarto,  and  will 
be  embellished  wi&i  several  portraits, 
engraved  by  the  best  artists,  partly 
from  the  most  exquisite  drawings  of 
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oatebratedmailera,  nawm  the  possess- 
«  of  the  ErelyB  family;  aiul  with 
odier  interesting  plates.  We  antici- 
pate  great  pleasure  from  its  perusal, 
sad  we  doubt  not  that  our  readers  in 
general  will  partake  of  our  fieelings. 
—  ib. 

The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  written  by  himself  to  a  late 
penod,  and  continued  to  the  time  of 
bis  death  by  his  grandson,  will  appear 
OB  the  first  of  November.  It  will  form 
1  Tcdume  in  quarto,  and  be  printed  uni- 
formly with  the  private  correspond- 
ence. —  ib. 

Anecdote  on  Benterade.^-Beoaende 
once  received  a  good  caning  for  lam- 
pooning the  Duke  d'Epemon. — Some 
days  after  he  appeared  at  court,  but 
bong  still  lame  from  the  chastisement 
fae  had  received,  he  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port himself  on  a  cane.  A  wit,  who 
knew  what  had  happened,  told  it  in  a 
whisper  to  the  Queen.  Her  majesty 
asked  Benserade  if  he  had  the  gfout^ — 
'*Ye8,  madam,"  replied  the  satirist; 
•«  and  therefore  I  use  a  cane."  "  Not 
so,"  interrupted  the  malignant  Bautur; 
^Benserade  in  this  imitates  those  holy 
■artyrs,  who  are  always  represented 
with  the  instrument  which  occasioned 
their  sufferings."  La  Belle  Ats. 

Bxnfoi  Promoeionf.— The  Sultan  Os- 
nan  having  observed  a  gardener  plant 
a  cabbage  with  a  certain  dexterity  and 
grace,  it  so  attracted  his  imperial  eye, 
that  he  shortly  after  rewarded  this 
planter  of  cabbages  by  creating  him 
Beg-lerbeg,  or  Viceroy  of  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus.  ib, 

Mark  Anthony  gave  the  house  of  a 
Roman  citizen  to  a  cook.  Louis  XI, 
promoted  a  poor  priest  whom  he  found 
sleeping  in  the  porch  of  a  church,  only 
that  the  proverb  might  be  verified,  that 
to  lucky  men  good  fortune  will  come 
even  when  they  are  asleep.  i6. 

Henry  VIH,  raised  a  servant  to  con- 
siderable dignity  because  he  had  taken 
care  to  have  a  boar  roasted  whole, 
when  his  majesty  took  it  in  his  head  to 
wish  to  feed  on  one.  ib. 

When  Cardinal  de  Monte  was  made 
Pope,  he  bestowed  a  cardinal's  hat  on 
a  servant  for  the  great  attention  he 
paid  to  his  monkey!  ib. 


De  Chamilkrty  the  minister  of 
Franoe,  owed  his  promotion  to  being 
able  to  beat  Louis  XIV,  at  billiaids. 
He  retired  with  a  handsome  pension 
after  mining  the  finances  of  his  coun- 
try, ib, 

French  and  English  TrtuulaHonB.^ 
A. Frenchman  translating  a  passage 
from  Swift,  which  mentioned  that  an 
officer  had  beto  broke  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  literally  translated  it 
rotie— brdce  ahve  upon  a  wheel*      ib. 

An  English  translator  reading  the 
phrase  of  Dieu  defsiu>  PaduUerere, 
construed  it  into  the  term  of  God  de* 
fende  adultery!  ib. ' 

Literary  Aneedote.-^A  young  man 
from  a  remote  province  came  to  Paris 
with  a  play,  which  he  considered  ^a  a 
masterpiece.  M.  TEtole  cruelly  criti- 
cised it,  and  showed  the  youthful  bard 
a  thousand  glaring  defects  in  his  chef 
d^eeumre.  The  humbled  author  imme- 
diately burnt  his  tragedy,  returned 
home,  took  to  his  chamber,  and  died  of 
vexation  and  griefl  t6. 

Oummyns,  a  celebrated  Quaker,  died 
of  an  anonymous  letter  in  a  public. pa- 
per, "Which,"  said  he,  **  fastened  on 
my  heart,  and  threw  itte  into  this  slow 
fever."  ib. 

Racine,  who  died  of  his  extreme 
sensibility  V>  a  rebuke,  confessed  that 
the  pain  which  one  severe  criticism  in- 
flicted, outweighed  all  the  applause  he 
could  receive.  As  Israeli,  from  whom 
we  have  gleaned  the  above  anecdotes, 
elegantly  and  feelingly  remarks,  "  The 
feathered  arrow  of  an  epigram  has 
sometimes  been  wet  with  the  heart's 
blood  of  its  victim." 

ib. 

AnecdoU  qf  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

One  morning  when  this  illustrious 
character  was  deeply  engaged,  during 
his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  in  com- 
posing his  History  of  the  World,  a  dis- 
turbance, occasioned  by  a  fray,  took 
place  in  the  court-yard,  exactly  below 
his  window.  Sir  Walter  was  unable 
to  see  the  occurrence,  but  he  inquired 
of  the  first  person  who  entered  his 
room,  what  it  was?  The  person  gave 
him  a  full  account,  as  he  was  an  eye 
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witness  to  what  had  happened.  Shortly 
after  another  friend  dropped  in,  and  the 
conirersation  turning  on  the  recent 
fray,  Sir  Walter  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  presentf  To  which  he  reoeired 
an  answer  in  the  affirmattre,  followed 
by  an  account  totally  different  from  the 
preceding  one.  This  narrator  had 
scarcely  i^ne  out,  when  a  third  person 
entered;  and  he,  haringf  been  also  an 
eye  witness,  g^ave  a  recital  no  less  dif- 
ferent from  i£e  other  two  than  they  had 
diffisred  from  each  other.  No  sooner 
was  sir  Walter  alone  than  he  began  to 
meditate  deeply  on  this  circumstance. 
<«  Good  God,"  said  he  to  himself,  «  how 
is  it  possible  I  can  pretend  to  arrive  at 
any  certainty  respecting*  events  which 
have  taken  place  three  thousand  years 
ago,  when  I  cannot  obtain  a  correct 
account  of  what  took  place  under  my 
own  window  during  the  last  three 
hours?*'  The  impression,  it  seems, 
was  so  strong  on  his  mind,  that  he  threw 
the  nearly  Inished  manuscript  of  his 
ancient  history  into  the  fire.    B.  A$$em, 

Ruuia,  JVeiD  Vowige  of  diicovery 
round  the  World. — A  fourth  expedition 
for  visiting  distant  parts,  sailed  from  the 
jmtof  Cronstadt,  September  9,  1816. 
The  Russian  American  Company  pur- 
chased for  this  purpose  the  American 
ship  Hannibal,  that  on  board  of  which 
general  Moreau  returned  to  Europe. 


lids  name  wav^anged  tolhat  of  Kiitu- 
sow;  andTher  companion  was  the  Suwmr- 
row.  The  command  of  this  expediCioB 
was  given  to  captain  Hagemester,  the 
same  officer  as  oommanded  the  Neva, 
during  the  expeitition  under  captain 
Krusenstem.  We  believe  that  we  have 
mentioned  this  before;  but  not  with 
these  circumstances;  and  that  intelli- 
gence has  lately  been  receive^  from 
these  ships,  w%a  Kamtschatka.  s6. 

France, — Among  the  new  jdumals 
planned  and  instituted  in  France,  is  one 
that  distinguishes  itself  by  its  address 
to  those  professions  which  use  the 
learned  languages: — HermeMRomanue, 
the  Latin  Mercury,  by  J.  N.  Barbier- 
Vemers.  It  is  printed  in  12mo.;  and 
professes  the  intention  of  restoring  the 
Latin  of  France  to  the  just  purity  of 
the  language.  As  we  know  his  majes- 
ty Louis  XVin,  to  be  an  excellent 
Latin  scholar,  we  pay  more  attention 
to  bis  report  on  this  work,  than  to  most 
others  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  sove- 
reigpis.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  should 
say  to  the  author,  **  Your  work  is  use- 
ful to  the  classical  student,  and  agreea- 
ble to  the  friends  of  letters;  continue 
to  give  us  good  latin;  only  those  who 
are  well  grounded  in  latin,  can  well 
understand  the  French  language." 
The  remark  may  be  applied  to  other 
languages  beside  the  French. 


The  following  lines  were  never  published  in  England,  though  several  copies 
were  printed  and  presented  by  the  author  to  his  friends.  We  are  indebted 
tothepolitenessof  a  gentleman  just  arrived  from  England,  for  the  manuscript  copy, 
and  for  the  above  information,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
piece,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  disregard  internal  evidence.  We  recognize 
immediately  the  strong  feeling  that  characterises  Lord  Byron's  writings,  and 
much  of  the  poignant  and  well  directed  satire,  that  first  rendered  him  celebrated. 
The  allusions  in  this  little  production,  are  peculiarly  happy,  and  we  have  again 
occasion  to  remark,  tliat  few  poets  who  have  written  much,  have  so  long  sustain- 
ed in  this  respect,  the  character  of  originality.  There  is  something  so  generous, 
and  high  minded,  in  his  attempt  to  call  forth  the  shame  of  a  certain  personage, 
that  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  it;  unfortunately  the  only  method,  by  which  he 
could  in  any  way  avenge  the  wrongs  of  neglected  merit,  was  to  excite  our  sym- 
pathy by  the  gloomy  picture  he  has  drawn  of  expiring  genius,  and  to  rouse  our 
indignation  by  exhibiting  in  its  true  colours,  the  **  mockery  of  wo"  that  insulted 
the  remains  of  Sheridan. 

MOIfODH 

On  the  Death  of  JRichard  Brinsley  Sheridan^  Esquire, 

BT  OEOROK  LORD  BTRON. 

Yes  grief  will  have  way— but  the  fast  falling  tear 
Shall  be  mingled  with  deep  execrations  on  those 
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Wlio  could  bade  ia  Oimt  l^rit's  n^ndiMi  oareen^ 
And  yet  leave  it  thu$  kmely  and  dark  at  its  cloae. 
Whose  vanity  round  him,  flew  only  while  fed 

By  the  odour  his  fame  in  its  summer  time  gave 
Whose  vanity  now  with  quick  scent  for  the  dead, 

Reappears  like  a  Vampire  to  feed  at  his  grave! 
Oh!  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  blossoms  so  hollow; 

And  spirits  so  mean,  in  the  great  and  high  bom, 
To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  follow 

The  reUcs  of  Asm  who  6ie6/riendk9t  and  loml 
How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  funeral  array 

Of  him  whom  they  shunn'd  in  his  sickness  and  sorrow. 
How  baiUffs  may  seize  his  kut  bianket  to  day 

Whose  p€Ul  shall  be  held  up  by  nobla  to  morrow! 
And  thou  too,  whose  life  a  sick  epicure's  dream, 

Incoherent,  and  gross!  still  groser  had  pais'd, 
Were  it  not  for  that  cordial  anid  sweet  cheering  beam 

Which  his  friendship,  and  wit,  o'er  thy  nothingness  cast, 
No— not  for  the  wealth  of  the  land  that  supplies  thee, 

With  millions  to  heap  upon  foppery's  shrine; 
No — ^not  for  the  riches  of  all  who  despise  thee, 

Tbo'  this  would  make  Europe's  whole  opulence  mine,— 
Would  I  suffer  what  e'en  in  the  heart  that  thou  hast. 

All  mean  as  it  is,  must  have  consciously  burned 
When  the  pittance  which  shame  had  wrung  from  thee  at  last^ 

And  which  found  all  his  wants  at  an  end  was  returned: 
«  Was  this  then  the  fate,"  f  future  sages  will  say. 

When  some  names  shall  live  but  in  History's  cune. 
When  truth  will  be  heard  these  Lords  of  a  daj. 

Be  forgotten  as  fools,  or  remembered  as  worse)-* 

*<  Was  this  then  the  fate  of  that  high  gifted  man 
The  pride  of  the  palace,  the  bower,  and  the  hall, 

The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre;  and  was  master  of  all! 

Whose  mind  was  an  essence  compounded  with  art. 
From  the  finest  and  best  of  all  other  mens'  powers. 

Who  ruled  like  a  wizard  the  world  of  the  heart, 
And  could  call  up  its  sunshine  or  bring  down  its  showers, 

Whose  humour,  as  gay  as  the  firefly's  light 
Play'd  round  every  object  and  shone  as  it  play'd. 

Whose  wit  in  the  combat  as  gentle  as  bright 
Ne'er  carried  a  heart  stain  away  on  its  blade: 

Whose  eloquence  brightning  whatever  it  tried 
Whether  reason,  or  fancy,  the  gay  or  the  grave. 

Was  as  rapid,  as  deep,  and  as  brilliant  a  tide 
As  ever  bore  freedom  ailofton  its  wave." 

Yet — such  was  the  man,  and  so  wretched  his  fate. 
And  thus,  soon  or  later,  shall  all  have  to  grieve. 

Who  waste  their  morns  dew  in  the  beams  of  the  great 
And  expect  'twill  return  to  refresh  them  at  eve; 

In  the  wood  of  the  north,  there  are  insects  that  prey 
On  the  brains  of  the  Elk  till  his  very  last  sigh. 

Oh!  genius!  thy  patrons  more  cruel  than  they 
First  feed  on  thy  brains,  and  then— leave  thee  to  die! 
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Unawriitmbyiht  hie  Right  Honourable  Bkheurd Brvndey  Sheridmn. 
The  foUowing  lines  have  been  handed  to  us  by  the  gentleman  to  whose  pen  ire 
are  indebted  for  the  biographical  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan.  They  are 
interesting  as  an  elegant  effusion  of  that  gpreat  man,  written  at  a  time  when  the 
army  of  invasion  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1804,  was  expected  every  tide, 
to  make  a  descent  upon  the  British  shores,  and  may  rival  the  strains  of  Turtoeut, 
animating  the  Greeks  to  battle;  for  vigour  of  sentiment,  ardent  patriotism,  and 
foroible  appeal,  calculated  to  rouse  every  eneigy  of  human  action. 

An  Address  to  the  British  Volunteers  spoken  by  Mr,  Kemble  at 
Drury-Lane  Theatre. 

In  Spartan  bands  to  wake  heroic  fire, 
Renown'd  Turtoeus  strung  his  martial  lyre; 
Turtceus  weak  and  lame,  unskillM  to  wield 
The  flying  spear  or  grasp  the  pond'rous  shield. 
Nor  by  experience  taught  in  just  array, 
To  form  the  files  or  guide  the  doubtful  firay , 
Yet  heaven  inspired  he  knew  beyond  controul. 
With  strains  sublime  to  rouse  the  torpid  soul — 
SweQ  with  proud  hopes  the  heart,  and  by  liis  breath 
Kindle  the  love  of  fame,  the  scorn  of  death. 
And  shall  the  British  muse  'midst  war^s  alarms. 
In  silence,  rest  nor  call  her  son's  to  arms? 
Shall  Britons  yield  an  unresisting  prey, 
'  And  own  a  base  usurper's  foreign  sway? 

No— when  you  march  to  guard  your  sea-girt  shore 

Return  victorious  or  return  no  more. 

Greece,  in  her  freedom's  most  propitious  hour 

Wag'd  impious  wars  in  quest  of  spoil  or  power; 

And  Rome,  through  many  an  age  unjustly  brave 

Fought  to  oppress  and  conquer'd  to  enslave. 

E'en  the  bright  wreaths  our  Edwsuxls,  Henrys  claim, 

Crown'd  not  the  cause  of  freedom  but  of  fame; 

While  fond  ambition,  with  m&guided  zeal,  v 

Sought  England's  glory  more  Uian  £ngla\)d's  weal. 

But  when  of  old  to  chase  a  foreign  host. 

Hie  painted  guardians  of  our  Albion's  coast, 

O'er  her  white  clifTs  descending  from  afar. 

On  Cesar's  legions  pour'd  the  tide  of  war — 

When  scythed  chariots  swept  the  ensanguin'd  plain, 

Then  bards  enraptur'd  sung  this  patriot  strain; 

Ye  generous  youths  who  guard  the  British  shore* 

Return  victorious  or  return  no  more. 

Again  Britamiia  sounds  her  just  alarms. 

Nor  lures  by  interest,  or  ambition's  charms. 

But  prompts  to  deeds  which  fairer  trophies  yield 

Than  graced  in  Agincourt's  immortal  field; 

And  bids  you  guard  iu  free  and  gallant  strife 

All  that  adorns,  improves,  or  sweetens  life, 

Your  homes,  by  faithful  love  and  friendship  blest 

Each  pledge  of  love  now  smiling  at  the  breast 

Your  daughters  fresh  in  bloom,  mature  in  charms, 

Doom'd,  should  he  conquer,  to  the  spoilcr^s  arms: 

Your  sons,  who  hear  the  tyrant's  threats  with  scorn, 

The  joys,  the  hopes  of  ages  yet  unborn. 

All — all  endear  this  just  this  sacred  cause. 

Your  sovereign's  throne,  your  freedom's  faith  and  laws 

Champions  ef  Britain's  cherish'd  rights,  ye  stand, 

Protect,  preserve,  avenge  your  native  land, 

For  toi  iie  eries  amidst  the  battle's  roar. 

Return  victorioiu  or  return  no  more. 
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Art.  ^— ^  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Power  ofPussia^ 
In  the  year  1817.  Serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit— non  sit 
Draco.  New  York:  Kirk  &  Mercein.  pp.  208. 
npHE  dispensations  of  Providence  are  in  no  respect  more  remark- 
'*'  able  than  in  furthering  the  progress  of  civilization,  by  elevating 
one  nation  as  the  means  of  suscitating  and  advancing  ouiers.  The 
history  of  the  world  abounds  with  these  examples,  while  reflection 
leads  us  irresistibly  to  discover  in  them  evidences  of  beneficent  de- 
sign in  the  governing  mind  of  an  UniTersal  Ruler. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  dawn  of  science,  when  Egypt 
was  the  sole  depository  of  human  acquisition,  we  trace  the  silent 
diffusion  of  its  slender  stores  in  those  dark  ages,  as  the  certain  pre- 
cursor of  advantages  to  man.  The  light  of  knowledge  appears  to 
have  travelled  with  irregular,  but  progressive  steps,  and  to  have 
spread  with  the  extension  of  conquest  or  alliance.  So  captive 
Greece  poured  out  her  treasures  of  art  and  refinement  into  the  lap 
of  victorious  Rome. 

Grsecia  capta  femm  rictorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intolitagresti  Latio — 
But,  without  recurring  to  remote  periods  for  tiie  illustration  of 
this  trutii,  we  may  contemplate  its  influence  over  the  ancient  Scla- 
vonic tribes,  whose  descendants  now  constitute  the  population  of 
^aU  the  Russias.".  Long  did  their  savage  propensities  denote  a 
barbarian  origin:  their  clans  widely  dispersed,  and  wanderinc;  in 
search  of  new  pasturage  for  their  flocks,  roaming  over  the  wild- 
est deserts,  and  neglecting  even  the  productive  fisheries  of  tiie 
Volga  and  the  Vistula.  No  cities,  no  villages,  graced  their  ex- 
tended plains.  No  imiform  system  of  policy  united,  during  five 
tedious  centuries,  their  scattered  hordes  under  one  head.  Science 
and  letters  were  unknown.  Superstition  usurped  the  place  of 
rational  piety,  and  civil  war  diminished-their  numbers. 

The  humanizing  arts  have  noi  yet  performed  their  complete  re- 
volution.    Asia,  Africa,  feel  their  power. — South  America  bor- 
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roW8  light  from  a  pronmate  constellation,  and  extreme  Siberia 
awaits  its  new  intelligence,  like  the  day  spring  from  on  high  to  vi- 
sit it. 

«  Far  as  Angfola^s  sands  and  Zembla's  snows,'' 
we  trace  the  beams  of  civilization,  expanding  from  centre  to  cir- 
cumference. In  either  Indies,  the  mind  of  man  appears  prepared 
to  undergo  a  portentous  change— -the  Mahommedan  power  totters 
before  Ae  march  of  the  Cross. 

Deeply  aa  Russia  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a  Peter  the  Great 
—and  litde  as  it  can  be  disputed  that  he  did  more  for  his  coun- 
try than  ever  monan^h  did  b^ore— we  must  ascribe  the  first  im- 
pulse of  Jt9  prpiperity-H|ie  earliest  symptoms  of  #  destiny  to 
emerge  from  obscurity  to  the  refinements  of  civilized  life— to  the 
influence  of  foreien  connexion  before  his  time.^  The  germs  of 
incipient  civilization  in  Russia  are  to  be  dated  from  the  first 
treaties  with  queen  Elizabeth,  with  Edward  VI,  and  James,  of 
Englai^T-the  establishincnt  of  a  British  factory  under  die  Mus- 
covite Company,  and,  subsequently,  the  settlement  of  German 
adventurers,  French  refugees,  and  ingenious  emigrants  of  various 
dejiominations,  throughout  the  provinces.     Voltaire,  in  his  His- 

'*'  To  Fran  Vassiliewkeb  b^n|;B  (be  went  of  first  receiFin^  new  impretsions  of 
Datk)fialimpni«Bij^ent«Kitfathel6z»8U|btand  cmdor  raited  to  ^eirimportaix^.  Ao* 
cK^RtilroYiO  ft  Pr>^b8bip  ifttoone  ofI^fi  ports,  aince  called  Archangel.  She  form* 
e4  pii^  of  a  sqimdrpn  of  four,  sent  from  £itigland  in  1550,  under  the  directions  of 
l^bastian  Cabot,  to  discoyer  a  north-east  passage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies.  A 
foioos  tempest  carried  her,  after  being  separated  from  her  companions,  into  the 
Whit^  sea  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina.  As  she  was  the  first  vessel  diat  had 
eF«r  appealed  in  that  q^art;el^  iii4)rmatioa  qf  the  oiroqmstaoce  was  eommani* 
cated  with  all  possibly  soeed  to  t^  9zar,  then  at  Moscow.  Her  captain,  Richani 
ClianceUor^  was  ^nvited  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  most  graciously  and  warmly 
received,  with  g>reat  magnificence  and  demonstrations  of  respect.  Every  encou- 
ragement was  held  out  for  the  immediate  estabUshment  of  oommevoial  relations 
betwe^the  two  countries,  and  the  fi:|rtnikate  navigator  was  <dvurged,  on  bis  re* 
tMi,  wi^  ft  If^r  fiBoiQ  th^  cf9^  to  hifi  ^ever?^^,  of  the  most  munificent  purport 
Chancellor  made  a  second  voyage  to  Russia  in  1555,  with  suitable  ii^structioiis 
from  his  government,  and  obteined  in  frivour  of  his  countiymen  a  license,  or  for- 
mal patent,  authoriidng  them  to  establish  themselves,  and  carry  on  trade  in  any 
fArtof  the  flussian  empire,  with  an  exemption  from  taxes,  duties,  and  imposts 
of  whi^ver  description. 

*ilie  alacrity  and  liberality  widi  which  Ivaa  seoondod  this  gsMal  behest  of  Imv 
t]HiQ,i7edonmlmaohtoth#t  qp^IoI hif  ^mmvmm%  uidmrr  «9i9«^V99* 
l^irg^eat  pf  mind.  He  seeiq»  to  \a^%  distinguished  a^  once  its  iifv^Lvalled  Vnpor* 
t^c^,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  development  and  fnict^cation  of  the  natur^ 
resources  of  his  country  but  to  her  advancement,  and  cfvihzation^  Tbe  cctnnex- 
ion  to  which  it  led,  did  indeed,  much  to  animate  her  (ndusti^  ben^  her  agricul- 
ture, and  uniold  her  capacity  for  i^val  ski^.  Ifan  iMifid  to  inpronna  to  the  ut- 
most this  t^waad  anspi^uoqs  ftUi^^ice.  ^b  it  u^as  who  fimt  ^m  ^.  n^^l^  ^^ly 
tjifioers  a^  artists,  pf  evetv  descnii^pn*  vnm  Eip^Ai^^.  and  sent  tluther  lin  yon 
bassador,  accompanied  by  twelve  of  his  pobies.  The  English  company  of  ''Mer- 
chants' Adventurers  for  the  discoveiy  c^  lands  unknown,"-  obtained  from  him 
the  exoln^ve  privilege  of  transpovting  merchandise  through  his  en^iii^,  by  tb* 
Caspian  into  Qr^9«ckair^iH»4P«C^  fly  such  i9easur«)|  did  td^sagacmi 
ond  piofouttd  pripco,  evei^  in  thftt  qnfrjpodlT  period  for  thje  s^t^inment  of  his 
wishes,  aspire,  in  endeavour,  to  raise  his  peoole  to  a  condition  of  excelleiioe  and 
felicity.     Wcdik, 


lotrof  Peter  the  Grem,  would  Ivdpt^fih  uci  wtth  hltf  mt^ci^  de- 
scripdoiM  that  die  cz«r  had  <:r«M«d  a  pdoj^  and  an  empire. 
Hackluyt  shows,  that  die  ftfateriak  with  whteh  Peter  wrou^t 
Us  wtmders  Were  preViouify  ttsidy  to  his  hand^  Thd  ti^e, 
die  revetme)  Wealdi^  export,  to  Which  he  sacceeded^  were  geixe- 
Mited  by  die  growth  of  exterior  relation,  and  this  disfileminaied 
eaaoAple  of  setdets.  Unquestionabty  his  personal  ttuvds  through 
Eurc^,  his  practical  study  of  the  nUichania^  arts,  his  importation 
of  foreigners  into  his  empire,  and  cttcouragement  to  settlers  of 
every  description,  contributed  materially'  to  call  forth  the  capabili- 
tiea  of  Russia,  to  instruct  her  iHechanics,  to  stiiAtilate  her  miners^, 
refoma  her  military,  introduce  new  modes  of  policy,  and  teach  the 
proprietors  of  die  land  to  improre  cultivation.  He  had  wisdom 
to  decide  for  himself,  and,  1:^  a  searching  knowledge  of  men,  an 
appreciation  of  the  causes  thlit  lead  to  aminence  in  other  states, 
and  a  devotion  to  the  welfatef  of  his  own,  he  showed  what  mo- 
aarcha  can  effect  when  they  ap|>ly  themselves  eamesdy  to  iodi'* 
prove  the  opportunities  of  their  station. 

If,  from  this  truly  great  man,  we  turn  tb  hli  sucoessor  Paul,  W6 
must  see  reason  to  regret  that  among^  other  kgacle^  to  his  couh^ 
try,  the  great  Peter  had  not  bequeadied  to  it  a  liberal  constitui 
ti<Mi.  To  curb  die  eccentricities  of  a  frwil  descendants  happy  had 
it  been  if  some  executive  power,  armed  with  experience  and  ati- 
thority,  had  existed^  to  interfere  betweeft  the  itnpetuous  sallies  of 
his  eaprice  and  the  concern  of  die  reatni.  But  a^ocracy  unhap* 
|ify  debMehedi  its  supporters,  Whereby,  H  sdme  g6od  has  at- 
tended,  at  least  eoual  detriinent  ha^  arisen  tb  th?e  interests  of  the 
empire.  The  universalis  of  <fualilks(ti6ti  Accessary  in  one 
man  will  be  rarely  found  existing  ih  a  degree  to  supply  fully  the 
pdMic  exigencies.  The  magna  cketrta  of  Russian  liberties  will  be 
Ae  daMm  of  her  greatness.  Powei'  must  be  delegated  before  it  cati 
become  effectual.  When  we  have  sceri  travellers  detailed  at  Cron- 
stadt  in  1813,  until  their  passport  could  be  signed  by  the  empe- 
ror, then  in  Germany,  what  must  we  diink  of  die  intbnveniences 
of  centering  all  audtori^  in  one  irnKvidnal,  and  imposing  on^  a  mo- 
narch the  dudes  of  a  private  secrelaiy?  If  minor  considerationii 
such  as  these  beset  the  mind  of  supreme  power,  what  room  can 
there  be  for  other  interests,  weighty  and  pressing? 

Is  it  to  a  ne^igence,  of  thii  origin,  diat  we  afe  to  a^f^ibute 
the  tardy  expansion  of  native  intellect?  the  nedessity  of  a  re* 
fiance  chiefly  on  foreign  sources  to  supply  the  common  de- 
mands of  navigation,  medicine,  engineeting,  and  all  the  more  use- 
fill  attiunments  necessary  to  a  nation?  Foreign  trfent  has  indeed 
done  much  for  Russia,  and  may,  arfvantageoiisly,  do  far  more; 
Native  capacity  slumbered  till  it  fek  its  vivifying  power,  and  was 
long  supposed  incapable  of  successful  effort.  The  chilling  influ- 
ence of  dimate  was  adduced  to  account  for  die  undeniable  fact  of 
a  dormant  lethargy  in  genius  and  in  thoujri^  Common  iiidustry^ 
too,  seemed  wanting,  as,  in  the  absence  of  encouragement  was  to 
be  expected,  so  as  to  amount  almost  to  an  impossibility  of  siidbserv- 
ing  national  advancement. 
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But  the  evil  was  rooted  in  the  institutions  of  the  ccAintry,  and  i€ 
was  but  doing  imperfectly,  when  natives  were  not  left  unshackled 
to  pursue  the  impulse  of  foreign  example. 

Models  for  imitation  alone  perhaps  were  wanting  to  rouse  cu- 
riosity and  direct  interest  to  its  natural  pursuit.  When  afforded^ 
Russian  ingenuity  was  found  to  imitate  closely,  and  to  be  equal  to 
the  most  curious  copy;  but  the  contracted  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  confining  its  attention  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow, 
partially,  precluded  the  general  dissemination  of  improvement  in 
rapid  strides  through  the  empire.  French,  German,  English, 
Swiss  engineers  are  extensively  employed  in  the  interior,  and  must 
continue  to  be  supplied  from  abrosid,  till  schools  for  instruction  are 
opened  to  afford  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  sciences.  If  pre- 
dial servitude  oppose  this  devotion  to  study,  how  can  Russia  hofpe 
to  cultivate  native  talent,  or  aspire  to  rank  among  the  enlightened 
of  the  earth?  Does  she  seek  to  be  a  naval  power,  and  ne^ect  the 
reward  of  its  native  ornaments?  When  the  Scottish  admiral  of 
the  Russian  fleet  resigned  his  command  at  Lisbon  on  the  rupture 
with  Great  Britain  (of  which  he  is  a  subject)  because  placed  in 
the  predicament  of  an  officer  fighting  against  his  coimtry,  the  loss 
of  his  services,  if  felt  at  all,  must  evince  the  necessity  of  a  stricter 
cultivation  of  home  experience  and  the  development  of  indigenous 
skill. 

That  England  views  with  solicitude  the  growth  of  maritime 
power  in  Russia,  may  be  inferred  from  her  negociations  with  the 
Porte— her  bounties,  her  persuasions  to  procure  the  close  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  navigation  of  foreign  powers,  that  forbidden 
pass,  the  key  of  which  would  be  the  gnnd  palUidkoB  of  Russian 
sovereignty  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  words  even  of  Nelson  himself,  in  1800,  betrayed  his  fore- 
sight and  distrust  of  anew  flag  upon  the  ocean — a  navy  then  rude  as 
the  boors  with  which  it  is  manned,  but  which,  if  cherished  with 
fostering  care,  and  guided  by  experience,  may  one  day  dispute  the 
empire  of  the  seas.  On  a  public  occasion,  soon  after  his  return 
from  Copenhagen,  this  great  man,  who  certainly  had  his  vices  and 
his  littlenesses,  observed  to  a  few  by-standers,  privately,  but  with 
his  usual  seaman-like  non-^halance^  ^^  Those  yoimg  Russians,'' 
said  he,  ^^  the  admiralty  will  have  placed  on  board  my  ship,  and 
circumstanced  as  we  are  with  Russia,  we  admit  them  into  die  fleet, 
but  when  they  have  served  their  appointed  time,  and  they  come 
to  me  for  a  certificate,  I  take  care  how  I  recommend*  To  a  stu- 
pid fellow,  I  give  ajiamtng  certificate.^^ 

When  we  consider  the  geographical  situation  of  this  empire 
^ts  commodious  harbours  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Black  sea — its 
natural  productions,  furnishing  everymaterialforthe  construction 
and  equipment  of  vessels,  we  cannot  withhold  a  belief  that,  under 
a  wise  administraticm,  it  may  soon  exhibit  a  formidable  marine.  Its 
mines  of  iron  and  copper,  its  inexhaustible  forests  of  timber,  its 
pitch,  turpentine,  masts  and  spars,  its  staples  of  hemp  and  flax, 
confirm  this  assurance.    Whilst  other  nations  import  uieir  naval 
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stores,  this  exports  to  all,  and  has  itself  a  superabundance.  So 
dense  are  the  forests,  that  the  traveller  drives  dirough  a  region  of 
ODC  hundred  miles,  thickly  wooded,  the  resource  of  ages!  Since 
Poboid  is  now  incorporated  with  Russia,  the  importance  of  its 
{MtMlacts  to  commercial  and  naval  purposes  will  begin  to  be  felt. 
It  produces  ship  timber  in  vast  abundance,  and  of  very  great  age, 
as  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  master  mast-maker  at  Toulon, 
who  w^s  sent  purposely  to  examine  the  forests  of  that  country. 
The  salted  provisions  of  the  Ukraine  are  equal  to  those  of  Ireland, 
md  from  the  low  price  of  both  cattle  and  salt,  in  Moldavia 
sid  the  Crimea,  they  may  be  shipped  at  any  of  the  ports  on  the 
Black  sea  one  half  cheaper  than  they  can  be  procured  on  the  spot 
in  Ireland.  Hemp,  fur,  sail  cloth,  saltpetre,  tar,  tallow,  may  be  ob- 
tained in  inexhaustible  supply. 

But  what  nation,  not  possessed  of  colonies  or  trade,  those  nur- 
series for  seamen,  ever  attained  to  naval  preponderance?  Is  this 
a  policy  overlooked  or  projecting?  Have  the  voyages  of  Krusen- 
stcm  and  Hagemaster  been  directed  to  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  to  colonial  settlement,  as  well  as  to  discovery, 
their  professed  object?  Have  commercial  advantages  been  secured 
from  France? — a  favoured  participation  in  the  trade  to  her  reclaim- 
ed possessions,  as  the  price  of  efforts  to  be  contributed  for  their  re- 
storation to  legitimate  dominion?  The  boon,  for  a  term  of  years,  be- 
side recompensing  the  expense  of  the  armament,  would  be  followed 
by  incalculable  advantage  to  the  enterprise,  the  experience,  the  com- 
mercial habits  of  the  Russian  people,  then,  for  the  first  time,  intro- 
duced upon  a  new  theatre  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  the  bare  calcula* 
^on.of  profit  and  loss  in  an  adventure  of  this  kind  that  should  re- 
gulate the  resolves  of  nations;  but  the  prospective  habits  to  be  en- 
gendered by  a  new  commercial  intercourse — by  an  admission  into 
channels  that  have  aggrandized  other  powers — ^by  frequenting  the 
richest  portion  of  the  Antilles,  another  Asia  in  the  west. 

If  we  turn  to  the  military  power  and  resources  of  this  empire, 
we  shall  find  the  genius  of  the  government — the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  political  institutions,  sdl  favouring  the  profession  of  war. 
In  a  country  where  the  army  is  the  sole  passport  to  distinction, 
where  military  rank  is  esteemed  the  occupation  most  becoming 
the  employment  of  the  nobility — ^where  decoration  and  orders  for 
the  rewards  of  merit  descend  in  gradation  to  every  rank,  acting  as 
a  ccmstant  excitement  to  good  conduct,  a  less  population  might,  in 
time,  become  truly  formidable.  But  when  Russia  is  viewed,  levy- 
ing her  conscriptions  over  forty-two  millions  of  subjects,  from  the 
Bsdtic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  White  sea  to  the  Caspian;  all 
these,  acknowledging  the  absolute  will  of  one  homaged  autocrat 
to  whom  they  swear  fealty,  how  vast  is  the  engine  of  power,  how 
ready  the  means  offensive  and  defensive  at  disposal,  waiting  on 
the  nod  of  pleasure  to  execute  its  summons! 

We  pass  over  the  events  of  a  war  in  which  the  rashness  of  an 
opponent  in  quitting  winter  quarters  on  the  Vistula,  to  carry  his 
eagles  into  the  midst  of  a  Russian  winter,  furnished  to  Alexander 
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a  victiin  and  an  ally— «  victim  sacrificed  to  the  smbition  of  hsM^^^ 
ing  his  bulletins  from  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars-^-an  aUy,  m 
the  cooperating  rigours  <^  season.  The  gigantic  resources  of  a  hxA^ 
dred  provinces  poured  forth  their  tributes  to  swell  the  army  c€ 
the  nortlK-*4fae  Cossacks  of  the  Ural  mountrais,  from  the  Don  t«> 
the  Baschkir — ^Tartary  itself,  issued  at  the  caU  of  the  beloved  Het* 
man  Platoff,  and  die  cry  of  ^  To  Poland  and  to  Paris!''  resounded 
from  young  to  old,  beyond  the  remotest  Caucasus. 

As  partisans,  the  Cossacks  are  unmatched.  The  regular  infan- 
try and  cavriry  are  highly  disciplined.  No  soldiers  in  Europe  dis- 
play a  nobler  appearance.  A  military  air-— ^e  step  of  grandeui' 
and  dignity,  not  the  levity  of  foppery,  marie  the  deportment  of 
every  member  of  the  line.  The  officers  are  the  sons  or  relatives  ot 
the  nobility,  possessing  absolute  command  over  their  peasant  slaves, 
whom  they  enlist.  No  discipline  is  spared,  no  severity  of  exercise 
omitted,  to  render  the  private  a  model  of  symmetry  and  grace  in 
movement.  The  subahems  experience  the  same  rigid  drilling  in 
Aeir  noviciate,  and  emulation  of  person  and  conduct  incites  the 
whole  to  prescribed  uniformity.  Lord  Cathcart^s  admiraticm  of 
die  Russian  artillery,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  did  not  go 
unnoticed  in  the  London  Gazette.  The  Russian  is  a  being  seem* 
ingly  unacquainted,  bv  nature,  with  the  principle  of  fear;  when 
ordered,  he  will  marcn  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  as  though  uncon- 
scious of  danger.  Perhaps  a  superstitious  persuasion  of  the  joys 
of  Paradise  awaiting  the  departed  souls  of  heroes  slain  in  bs^e, 
may  contribute  to  aid  a  temperament  naturally  phlegmatic,  and  not 
to  be  diverted  from  its  purpose. 

From  Tooke  we  learn,  that  the  Russian  troops  were  pro^ 
nounced,  even  by  Frederic  II,  to  be  admirable  soldiers.  He  ob^ 
serves:  ^^  The  Russian  will  not  fall  back  one  step,  while  his  com- 
mander bravely  keeps  his  ground:  he  contents  himself  with  a  pay 
almost  inconceivably  small;  and,  with  very  slender  diet,  he  is  at 
wa}rs  cheerful.  Hungry  and  thirsty,  he  traverses  the  heavy  sands 
of  the  deserts,  under  the  load  of  his  accoutrements,  without  mur- 
mur or  complaint;  executes  every  command;  reckons  nothings  im- 
possible, or  too  difficult;  does  evenr  thing  that  he  is  ordered,  with- 
out shunning  any  danger;  and  is  inventive  of  a  thousand  means 
for  accomplishing  his  design.  What  may  not  be  performed  with 
such  an  army,  when  led  on  by  experienced  and  vahant  generals,  in 
whom  they  mvc  confidence?  Let  the  soldier  but  see  that  he.  is 
spared  as  much  as  possible,  he  attaches  himself  with  all  his  soul 
to  his  commander,  and  performs  almost  miracles.  Well  might  die 
empress  Catherine  denominate  die  Russians  an  obedient,  brave, 
intrepid,  enterprising,  and  powerful  people.  In  general,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  no  army  in  Europe,  proportionately,  costs  so  littlet 
and  no  soldier  in  Europe  can  subsist  upon  so  little  pay  as  the  Rus^ 
sian.  For  what  other  European  soldier  will  subsist  on  an  annual 
pay  not  amounting  to  more  riian  seven  or  eight  roubles,  or  wben 
m  garrison  only  half  that  sum;  smd  the  allowitnce  of  grits  and 
flour,  weighed  out  to  him  wiA  the  utmost  nicety.** 
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Wkh  suck  mateiiak,  Alejivider  may  direct  his  Tengtoance  and 
bpi  his  thumler  into  the  remotest  climes,  dreaded  by  the  potent, 
»d  flattered  by  the  weak.  His  colossal  power  overshadows  Eu" 
rope  widi  one  himd  he  grasps  the  north-— with  the  other  he 
dffifleoges  the  south.  The  hordes  of  Tartary  ackxK>wledge  his 
irill,  zealous  to  obey  his  call.  Twice  have  they  entered  the  ca- 
I  pttal  of  France,  rejoicing  to  taste  the  delip^hts  of  countries  more 
proUfic  than  their  own.  The  east  may  next  mvite  cupidity,  and  the 
tchievenaents  of  Philip's  son  are  perhaps  to  be  redotibled  under  a 
Bodem  Aleiutnder.  Catherine  regarded  the  British  empire  in  the 
east  as  herdescoidant  now  views  it — the  prize  of  future  war.  She 
did  not  hesitate  to  lend  her  sanction  to  a  project*--afterwards 
abandoDed,  from  various  motives— of  marching  an  army  through 
Buckara  to  Kashmhr^  and  thence  to  Bengal,  in  order  to  drive  me 
Eni^ish  from  the  Indian  peninsula. 

At  this  day,  we  findjthe  count  d'Yermoloff  despatched  on  amis- 
lioa  to  Persia,  with  a  view  to  negociate  for  the  cession  of  the 
99iidiem  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  and  the  free  communication  of 
the  RusstaiB  with  diie  Indies  through  the  Persian  states.  It  is  to 
direct  a  more  ready  attention  to  these  objects  that  the  court  passes 
^  present  winter  at  Moscow,  now  risen  from  its  ashes  in  reno* 
fited  splendor."* 

But  to  return  to  northern  affairs:  let  us  inquire  into  their  pre- 
test aspect,  or  what  may  be  denominated  secret  history. 

The  press  has  so  paramount  an  influence  over  puUic  opinion, 
tln^  all  governments,  and  especially  in  this  readmg  age,  have 
thou^t  it  not  undeserving  attention.  The  Hamburgh  Correspon- 
dttiten,  the  Brussels  Oracle,  the  Frankfort  Mercury,  echo,  trom 
cUbious,  though  not  unsuspected  quarters,  the  will  of  potentates. 

*  The  fate  of  this  magnificent,  devoted  city,  is  eloquently  touched  upon  by  ao 
accomplished  and  learned  trareller,  A.  Amos,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Id  a  letter,  written  in  1813,  to  the  editor: 

'  CaaUag  my  eyes  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet,  I  perceire  that  I  have  not 
rooni  for  a  description  of  Moscow.  I  shall  only  obsenre,  that  in  viewing  the  rava- 
ges committed  by  the  flames  upon  this  ancient  and  once  magnificent  city,  I  felt  a 
nelancholy  enjovment  analogous  to  that  which  I  sl^uld  experience  if  standing  on 
the  ruins  of  Csjlhage,  or  waUdng  amidst  the  faUefi  columns  of  the  Roman  capitol. 
Hie  stately  edifices  of  the  Kreaalin,  raised  to  gratify  the  vanity,  to  indulge  the 
iqpentitioB,  and  to  further  the  munificent  desi^s  of  the  czars  of  Russia,  now 
present  a  p^  of  moumfu)  ruins.  Three  successive  explosions,  which  convulsed 
the  whole  city,  levelled,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  work  of  years  and  the  admiration 
of  ages.  I  frequently  look  at  the  superb  palaces  of  the  nobility,  of  which,  in  ma- 
ay  instances,  the  widla  idone  remaini  I  figure  to  myself  where  might  have  been 
t^Q  iQoias  d^c%t#d  to  the  hospitalik  banifuet,  the  festive  dance,  or  the  enchant- 
i^eota  of  mivsiG.  Mirth  and  hap|iin#is  hsve  now  forsaken  them.  The  only  rdics 
of  the  numerous  wooden  houses  that  have  been  burnt  at  Moscow  are  their 
stoves.  Yet  these  seem  to  say,  that  they  once  ai&>rded  man  solace  from  the  incle- 
■lency  of  winter,  and  inspired  his  heart  with  che^ohiess,  or  merriment  which 
satigaBy  leads  ttie  tsavi^lflr  teiaqaurey  what  is  now  the  condition  of  these  miser- 
^Uaqotlitms?  Athoii^tre«UffedQrefneatlytomyBiind,whentahiDf  agene- 
nl  Tiaw  (H  tta  inq^oiessing  scene: 

^  PalHdamorg  cequo  pul$(4  p^  paii^erum  tahernoi 
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The  former  of  these- issues  from  the  focus  of  information — the 
emporium  of  business  and  politics  in  Germany.  Its  ambiguous  al- 
lusions to  a  certain  great  prince,  betoken  no  fnendly  feelings  to- 
wards his  person,  and  the  regent  of  Sweden  must  perceive  that  a 
higher  bidder  has  purchased  his  denunciation.  If  he  values  his 
security,  he  will  follow  the  example  of  the  fifth  Charles,  and  re- 
tire, whikt  he  may,  into  private  life — ^happy,  in  having  done  all 
that  wisdom  could  devise  for  the  welfare  of  his  adopted  country. 

Is  the  reign  of  legitimacy  in  Europe  to  be  universally  upheld? 
and  are  the  sentiments  supposed  to  originate  ii;!  a  German  atmos- 
phere, shrewdly  edited  to  prepare  us  for  the  fate  of  another  Mu- 
rat?     We  all  recollect  before  the  press  was  dry  announcing  liiese 
forebodings,  the  news  of  unsuccessful  conspiracy  arrived  to  con- 
firm their  connexion,  and  portend  that  Stockholm  is  to  see  restored 
a  family  deposed  for  the  calamity  of  its  sire.  TTie  son  of  Gnstcmis 
is  educating  at  the  court  of  Stutgard — the  king  of  Wirtemberg 
is  his  cousin.    He  is  an  accomplished  young  man,  about  20  years 
of  age,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion*     He  is,  besides,  nephew  of 
the  emperor  Alexander.  The  organization  of  Norway,  successfully 
conducting  under  the  present  crown  prince,  will  enhance  the  value 
of  a  disputed  diadem.     Charies  XIII,  aged  and  enfeebled  by  a 
continued  course  of  early  dissipation,  cannot  be  expected  to  leave 
the  right  of  succession  much  longer  unsettled.     Open  force  would 
speedily  decide  that  question.     The  acquisition  of  Finland  in  die 
last  war,  has  given  to  Russia  the  command  of  Sweden.  But  the 
intrigues  of  the  diet,  the  bribery  of  the  nobles,  will  render  that  the 
seeming  effect  of  popular  ebullition,  which  has  its  source  in  more 
hidden  springs. 

Since  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
two  of  the  Swedisn  literati^  Dr.  Bugellen,  and  professor  Ira,  have 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment;  one  for  life,  for  having  drank  the 
health  of  Gustavus  IV,  as  king  of  Sweden.  The  hopeful  heir, 
connected  by  blood  with  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  receiving  his 
instruction  under  her  auspices,  is  denominated,  in  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean calendars,  as  prince  royal  of  Sweden:  and  if  he  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne,  would  be  Gustavus  V.  After  the  death  of  the 
present  king  (now  in  his  70th  year)  it  is  not  improbable  that 
paramount  authority  will  urge  the  claim  of  Gustavus  to  the 
throne.  He  is  of  age  to  reign,  according  to  the  usages  of  Eu- 
rope. On  the  other  hand,  Bemadotte  is  acknowledged  by  Swe- 
den, and  most  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  as  prince  royal  of 
Sweden,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  Having  the  chief  com-, 
mand  of  the  army,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  councils  of  Sweden, 
he  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  me^ures  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and 
cause  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  himself  to  be  taken  by  all  the 
people.  He  has  already  installed  his  son  Oscar,  now  nearly  18 
years  old,  as  viceroy  of  Norway.  When  the  peace  of  Europe 
is  again  disturbed,  it  probably  ^inll  be  on  account  of  the  affairs 
of  Sweden. 
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'IlieTe  seems  only  wanting  a  Russian  interest  in  Denmark, 
to  complete  that  northern  confederacy  which  might  exercise 
Ae  rights  of  ownership  in  the  Baltic,  and  chase  before  it  the 
disputants  of  the  ocean.  In  Holland  it  would  find  ports  to  refit 
and  equip,  with  fleets  of  reinforcement  and  cooperation.  It  was  9 
capital  stroke  of  policy  to  secure  an  alliance  with  that  naval  and 
commercial  power,  whose  De  Ruyters  and  Van  Tromps  once  rode 
triumphant  m  the  British  channel,  with  a  broom  at  their  mast- 
heads, threatening  to  sweep  the  English  from  the  seas,  and  whose 
glories  may  yet  be  revivea,  by  the  more  expansive  power  of  the 
incorporated  Netherlands, 

It  was  but  part  of  a  comprehensive  series  of  matrimonial  alii- 
ancesy  to  connect  the  heir  of  Orange  with  a  Russian  czarina. 
The  Dutch  trade  is  intimately  blended,  as  of  old,  with  that  of 
Archangel,  Petersburgh,  Revel,  and  Riga.  The  hereditary 
prince  of  the  Netherlands  cannot  but  feel  a  mortification  at  the 
refusal  experienced  on  his  marriage  offer  to  princess  Char- 
lotte of  England,  especially  after  the  encouragement  he  had  long 
received*  Her  acceptance  of  the  hand  of  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Cobourg,so  imniediately  upon  the  rupture,  could  not  but  be  mor- 
tifying to  a  youthful  mind;  and  if  it  produced  the  resentment  felt 
m  private  life,  may  not  cease  with  the  occasion  that  gave  it  birth. 
But  was  the  all-powerful  hand  of  Russia  here,  directing  a  change 
of  affection  in  the  present  husband  of  the  grand  dutchess  Cathe- 
rine, sister  of  Alexander?  If  so,  it  argues  uie  existence  of  a  prin- 
cij^  of  action  still  more  powerful. 

Inspecting  the  history  of  family  compacts,  we  shall  find 
diem  spriuRmg  from  politic  motives,  imperceptible  at  times, 
yet  the  result  of  plan  and  object  in  ministerial  arrangement*  The 
marriage  of  the  grand  dutchess  Anne  to  the  king  of  Wirtemberg, 
extends  Russian  interest  through  Germany  to  the  Rhine.  The 
Wirtemberg  troops,  it  should  be  recollected,  furnished,  under 
B<maparte,  one  of  the  finest  contingents  to  the  Rhenish  confede- 
ration* Alexander  moreover,  reckons  as  a  brother-in-law,  the  he- 
reditary duke  of  Saxe  Weimar;  and,  by  the  recent  union  of  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Prussia  with  a  Russian  prince,  the  grand 
duke  Nicholas,  brother  to  the  emperor,  we  may  consider  the 
ccmnexion  between  the  courts  of  Petersburgh  and  Berlin  as 
still  more  intimate  and  durable.  The  friendship  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  whose  feelings  and  whose  interests,  long  since  in  unison, 
may  be  expected  to  be  drawn  still  closer  by  this  event,  was  fonned 
under  circumstances  that  ally  mankind  most  wamdy,  because  ro- 
mantically to  each  other.  Both  had  endured  the  most  aggravated 
wrongs— ioth  had  sustained  the  oppression  of  a  mutual  enemy, 
and  cooperated  heartily  for  their  deliverance.  In  the  field,  they 
had  animated  their  joint  forces  by  the  inspiriting  energies  of  com- 
mand and  example;  contending  side  by  side — ^the  first  in  the  ad- 
vance, the  last  in  the  return.  In  the  tent,  they  shared  the  soldier's 
portion.    In  the  day  of  triumph  they  joinea  in  grateful  orisons 
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to  the  Giver  of  Victory.  A  series  of  brilliant  achievements 
completed  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  and  crowned  them  as  its 
liberators.  Paris  received  them  as  conquerors,  and  they  spared 
it  as  friends.  The  magnanimity  of  Alexander  disdained  to  retali- 
ate ruined  Moscow;  for  barbarism  waits  no  longer  upon  Russian 
banners.  Moderation  in  all  ranks  of  the  Prussian  army  evinced 
a  discipline  unrelaxed  since  the  days  of  the  great  Frederick. 

Whilst  these  events  tended  to  unite  the  two  sovereigns  in  views 
of  public  measures,  their  visit  to  England  improved  a  connexion^ 
the  cordiality  of  which  became  daily  more  visible.  Alexan- 
der, earnest  to  observe  and  note  whatever  might  conduce  to  use- 
ful information  and  experience,  seemed  intent  to  discover  objects 
fitting  his  imitation  at  home,  and  was  every  where  accompanied 
by  his  gallant  brother  in  arms. 

The  congress  at  Vienna  saw  them  in  fraternal  concert;  the  cme 
seconding  motions  for  the  annexation  of  Saxony'to  Prussia;  the 
other,  that  of  Poland  to  Russia.  Alexander  negociated  with  the 
sword  his  share  in  the  treaty;  and  pouring  seventy  thousand 
troops  into  Poland,  under  the  grand  duke  Constantine,  his  bro- 
ther, whom  he  nominated  viceroy  at  Warsaw,  insisted  on  its  in- 
corporation with  his  dominions.  Talleyrand,  acting  on  die  old 
political  maxims  of  France  with  regard  to  Russia,  and  unmindful 
of  her  present  ascendancy,  took  an  opposite  stand.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  British  minister,  hoping,  by  this,  to  restore  the  balance 
of  power,  warmly  supported  an  opposition  diat  served  only  to  pro- 
voke the  displeasure,  without  reclucing  the  pretensions,  of  the  au- 
tocrat, who  now  refused  to  admit  his  lordship  into  the  imperial 
presence,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  close  the  Baltic  to 
the  British  trade.  The  acquisition  of  Saxony  by  Prussia,  being 
waved  till  a  more  convenient  season,  smoothened  the  conferences, 
and  apparently  restoring  the  equilibrium,  left  to  Prussia  but  a 
stronger  claim  upon  the  future  services  of  its  powerful  auxiliary. 

Monarchs,  as  other  individuals,  have  their  prejudices  and  pro- 
pensities, which  the  officious  are  not  slow  to  improve.  Has 
a  rooted  antipathy  to  British  interference  sprung  up  from  this  of- 
fence of  the  minister  of  Great  Britain?  It  will  find  abundant  cour- 
tiers to  fan  the  flame.  Did  Talleyrand  imagine  the  extent  of  Rus- 
sian power  in  modem  days,  when  he  withstood  simply  its  encroach- 
ments, little  supposing  that  loss  of  place  and  confidence  was  to 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  temerity?  A  Russian  governor  (the  due  de 
Richelieu)  who  had  emigrated  from  France  at  the  revolution,  was 
ready  for  office,  and  sent  for  to  supply  the  vacancy.  The  error  of 
Talleyrand  was  in  borrowing  his  politique  from  the  exploded  me- 
moirs of  Vergennes,  instead  of  drawing  his  conclusions  from  the 
temper  of  the  times.  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  is  not  a 
fit  criterion  for  the  statesman  of  1814,  inasmuch  as  she  had  not 
then  felt  the  power  of  the  czars.  Her  relative  station  is  now 
altered,  and  it  is  to  conciliate,  far  from  thwarting,  a  successful 
adversary,  that  her  politics  should  be  framed.  The  times  arc 
pastwhen  stratagem  could  avail  to  circumvent  the  progress  of 
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Russian  power  on  the  European  stage.  ^  We  discover  ia 
the  PoHttque  de  tons  les  Cabinets^  volume  3,  how  steadily  and 
strenuously  France  laboured  at  Constantinople  to  baffle  the  pro- 
jects of  Russia,  and  oppose  her  power.  There  is  unquestion* 
able  proof  on  record,  that  she  not  only  instigated  and  supported 
most  of  the  wars  undertaken  against  them  by  the  Turks,  but  fre- 
quently incited  the  Tartars  to  lay  waste  their  territory. 

The  words  of  Bonaparte  himself,  in  a  conversation  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  late  British  embassy  to  China,  quoted  in  our  last 
number,  are  too  reQiarkable  to  be  passed  over,  since  they  con- 
fam  these  views  most  unequivocally,  and  were  noted  with  a  preci- 
wm,  ttiore  than  usually  accurate. 

^Russia  is  the  power  now  to  he  most  apprehended*  If  she  organize 
Poland,  she  will  be  inyincible.  She  always  had  a  longing  after  Tur- 
key, but  1  always  stood  in  her  way  in  that  quarter/ 

The  cabinet  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  acted  upon  a  systematic  plan 
of  hostile  mtrigue,  and  tampered  habitually  with  every  state  capa- 
ble of  traversing  and  weakening  the  new  member  of  the  European 
commonwealth.  Ar titer  le  developfement  de  iaJRussie^  to  arrest  the 
development  of  Russia,  was  one  of  the  favourite  projects  of  the  due 
de  Choiseid.  When  Catherine's  fleet  was  about  to  pass  into  the  Me- 
diterranean to  attack  the  Turics  in  the  Archipelago,  this  minister 
framed  a  scheme  for  sinking  it,  in  conjunction  with  Spain,  although 
neither  France  nor  Spain  was  then  at  war  with  Russia,  Poland  was 
the  constant  scene  of  the  most  dangerous  machinations,  as  may  be 
learnt  from  the  correspondence  of  the  count  de  Broglie,  and  other 
French  agents  near  the  court  of  Warsaw.  To  form  there  a  point 
(Pappui  against  Russia,  was  a  leading  object  in  the  personal  poli* 
tics  of  LK>uis  the  Fifteenth,  as  well  as  of  Bonaparte.  The  same  end 
was  proposed  in  the  elevation  of  the  prince  of  Conti  to  the  Polish 
throne,  for  which  the  one  laboured,  and  in  the  erection  by  the 
other  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw. 

Talleyrand  had  borne  a  principal  share  in  the  arrangements  of  his 
htc  master;  consulting,  in  his  view,  the  supposed  advantage  of 
France;  he  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  prescribed  policy  of 
ages— ^  policy,  however,  the  extent  of  which  was  entirely  appre- 
ciated, because  its  effects  had  been  experienced,  by  the  Russian  in- 
terest. If  proof  were  wanting  of  the  decided  influence  of  Alexan- 
der in  the  councils  of  St.  Cloud,  and  of  opportunity  improved  to 
obtain  an  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet,  it  is  most  decidedly  ma- 
nifested in  the  removal  of  Talleyrand  from  office,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  due  de  Richelieu  as  prime  minister  of  Louis  XVIII. 
This  nobleman,  descended  from  an  ancient  distinguished  family  in 
France,  was  invited,  at  the  period  of  his  emigration  with  the  flying 
nobility,  in  1792,  to  fix  his  residaice  in  the  south  of  Russia. 
He  was  calculated  to  take  the  lead  among  his  ematriated  coun- 
trymen, who,  realizing  a  new  France  upon  the  Euxine,  peopled 
Astracan,  and  gave  to  the  Crimea  a  new  and  ingenious  race. 
Odessa  grew  beneath  his  fostering  care,  a  splendid  evidence  of 
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his  wisdom  and  his  labours.  During  the  latter  years  of  lus  goveni«-> 
ment  in  that  city,  he  saw  a  thousand  vessels  annually  frequenting 
it,  the  credit  of  which  belongs  to  the  master  mind  that  unfolded 
the  resources  of  Odessa  as  a  granary  for  Europe. 

Such  is  the  minister  now  atthe  head  of  the  councils  of  France- 
such  the  preponderance  of  power  that  placed  him  there. 

Whoever  would  speculate  on  politics,  the  more  clear  his  discern- 
ment, must  be  the  better  sensible  that  he  sees  at  most  but  ^^  through 
a  glass  darkly.^'  Experience  oftentimes  is  baffled  in  attempting  to 
reason  upon  the  future  from  the  past— 4n  nothing,  perha^,  so 
commonly  as  in  the  aifairs  of  empires.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we 
are  disposed  to  esteem  more  lightly  speculative  opinion,  coming; 
from  whatever  source.  It  is  not  to  be  siqiposed  that  the  volume 
before  us  could  emanate  from  any  quarter  marked  by  official  ac- 
curacy. It  appears  calculated  to  alarm  Europe  by  arraying  die 
phalanx  of  its  dangers.  Rumour  has  attributed  it  to  sir  I^bert 
Wilson;  it  is  not  avowed  what  share  he  had  in  the  performance* 
Great  as  his  authority  may  be,  in  die  facts  he  might  have  fumidi- 
ed,  the  mind  can  scarcely  repose  with  entire  reliance  uponcott)ec« 
tural  prospects,  unsanctioned  as  they  are  by  superior  audicni^ 
and  declared  views. 

The  Holy  Alliance,  first  proposed  and  circulated  by  the  |nou8  so* 
vereign  whose  sanguine  mind  recommends  Divine  precept  to  die 
observance  of  nations,  may  be  regarded  as  assuriiu^  peace  and 
justice  to  all.  It  allies,  no  doubt,  the  powerml  and  die 
good,  in  opposition  to  the  ambitious  and  evil-minded.  Still,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  a  test  of  morals,  so  variously  con« 
stTued,  there  is  left  open  in  this  a  wide  range  for  conjecture.  Is 
the  object,  more  especially,  to  league  against  the  Crescent  the  true 
religion  of  the  Cross?  To  substitute  by  some  new  crusade  the  Gos* 
pel  for  the  Koran?  The  union  of  Christian  princes  and  the 
profession  of  Christian  faith,  as  the  basis  of  that  \mion,  favour 
the  supposition^  and  on  this  ground,  the  hesitation  of  the  British 
regent  to  accede  to  the  treaty  may  be  accounted  for— 4he  balance 
of  power  might  ultimately  be  affected. 

A  frank  avowal  of  political  reflection  is  hazarded  under  the  on* 
ly  free  government  in  the  world,  unawed  by  apprehension  of  per- 
secuting power,  modem  penalties  of  law,  or  the  surveillance  of 
censors  ot  the  press.  *^  The  greater  truth,  tiie  greater  libel,"  is  a 
maadm  of  European  codes.  The  prosecution  oi  the  traveller  Wrax* 
all  by  count  Woronzow,  not  faint  in  our  recollection,  may  deter 
tile  modem  annalist  of  another  hemisphere.  With  such  warnings 
sttspoaded  in  terrorem  over  him,  we  could  not  expect  an  unreserv- 
ed publicatitm  frx>m  any  writer  in  England,  particularly  since  tiie 
suspension  of  his  liberties  witii  that  ol  die  Habeas  Corpus  act.  It 
is  on  this  accoum  we  have  chosen  to  disregard,  in  our  views  of 
diit  question^  the  anonymous  authority  of  one  who,  cited  to  ap^ 
pear,  is  deterred,  on  pun  of  ruin  perhaps,  frxnn  deposing^  ^  the 
whde  tnith.'^  To  claim  an  attentive  hearing  however  is  pnyilege 
in  every  court,  and  thoui^  there  is  much  of  irrelevancy  to  dispose 
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fll,we  win  admit  some  facts,  and  what  conclusicms  we  may,  from 
die  author's  situation  to  disclose. 

<  Alexander  came  to  the  throne  with  strong  predilections  in  his  fa« 
foor.  Real  personal  good  qualities  had  gained  the  affections  of  all  who 
ippnMM^hed  him;  and,  as  the  pupil  of  La  Harpe,  expectation  was  raised 
bigh  as  to  his  capacity  for  government.  The  Telemachus  of  the  north 
vas  not  then  inebriated  with  power,  but,  instructed  in  his  duties  by  a 
Mentor  endowed  with  intelligence  and  virtue,  exercised  the  authority 
of  a  despotic  sovereign  to  establish  philanthropy  as  the  basis  of  his 


*  An  enemy  to  the  costly  indulgences  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  he 
legulated  the  expenses  of  his  palaces  with  economy,  and  applied  his 
treasures  to  the  foundation  of  useful  establishments,  the  promotion  of 
pofaiic  works,  the  equipment  of  his  arsenals,  and  the  augmenution  of 
^amiyr.  Temperate,  active,  and  indefiitigable,  he  transacted  the  busi- 
Kn  of  government  through  direct  correspondence  or  personal  super- 
iateodenc^e;  and  familiar  with  the  statistics,  topography,  and  interests  of 
tke  vaiioua  people  inhabiting  his  extensive  empire,  he  cherished  the 
geoend  prosperity  by  a  policy  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each  and  a//.' 

Speaking  of  his  conduct  on  the  march  through  Gemumy,  when 
faiowing  up  the  French  army,  it  is  stated,  that  he  was  constant- 
fy  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  forgot  no  occasion  for  their  in« 
itnictioiu  But  his  attention  was  not  limited  to  military  discipline. 
Objects  beneficial  to  Russia  were  his  constant  research.  Every  art* 
at,  every  manufacturer,  every  mechanic  who  presented  himself, 
widi  powers  of  utility,  was  immediately  engaged;  and  persona 
were  ccmstantly  employed  to  discover  men  and  thmgs  worthy  hia 
sotice. 

Though  not  the  nominal  commander  in  chief  oi  the  armies,  he 
exercised  great  influence,  and  received  die  principal  homage  of 
the  Germans;  to  which  the  popularity  of  his  manners  greatly  con- 
tributed. 

Gratified  in  his  vanides,  but  not  intoxicated  with  his  successes, 
he  sought  after,  and  acquired  by  his  policy  and  mildness,  the  af- 
fections of  all  parties.  To  the  royalists  he  was  the  guardian  of 
the  roytU  dynasty — ^to  the  Napokonists  he  was  the  preserver  of  the 
integrity  of  France,  and  to  the  constitutionalists  he  was  the  charn^ 
fion  of  a  liberal  government.  But  in  this  moment  of  triumph  he 
never  forgot  Russia,  and  added  largely  to  former  importations  for 
die  advancement  of  the  arts,  science,  and  industry  in  that  country. 
His  120,000  men  encamped  at  Virtu  astonished  the  staff  of  the 
other  armies  of  Europe  assembled  at  the  review,  by  an  uniformi- 
ty of  excellence,  never  before  vHtnessed  in  such  a  large  body  of 
troopa.  Each  battalion  seemed  a  chosen  one,  and  yet  there  was 
no  preference.  All  were  pares  et  similes. 

Alexander  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  1800,  over  thirty 
fax  millions  of  subjects,  but  his  armies  were  not  then  numerous 
enough  for  his  extensive  possessions  and  the  increasing  military 
force  of  the  several  great  states  of  Europe.  His  militr^ry  system 
wanted  that  organization  which  was  but  imperfect  in  any  one 
branch  of  govermnent.  The  acquisitions  of  his  predecessors  had 
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been  enormous:  but  they  had  not  yet  completed  the  line  of  fron- 
tier which  the  acquisitions  themselves  required  for  their  preser- 
vation. 

The  guns  of  the  Swedes  could  be  heard  in  Petersburgh:  the 
Poles  of  Warsaw  were  suspicious  neighboiu^:  the  Turks  in  Asia 
were  still  inclined  to  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  the  Crimea^ 
from  which  they  were  not  a  stone's  throw:  the  Turks  in  Europe 
still  occupied  Besserabia,  and  held  the  Russians  in  check  on  the 
Dniester. 

The  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  were  full  of  hostile  Turks,  and 
Persia,  by  the  possession  of  the  province  of  Shervan,  presented  a 
salient  and  offensive  frontier,  from  which  it  fed  a  war  that  cost 
the  Russians  annually  great  sums  of  money;  and  caused  much 
waste  of  life.  The  finances  were  deranged!,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  government,  in  the  different  provinces  was  expensive,  with- 
out being  productive. 

To  what  extent  Alexander  has  accomplished  all  his  undertak- 
ings, without  forgetting  the  interests  he  was  bound  to  protect,  may 
be  difficult  to  prove,  since  there  is  no  direct  mode  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  his  subjects  by  the  discussion  of  sl  free  press;  but  as  far 
as  the  prevalence  of  tranquillity  in  every  province  under  his  sway 
— >as  far  as  ostensible  improvement  in  sul  military  economy,  and 
general  order  in  all  branches  of  the  administration— can  authorize 
Uie  presumption,  an  extraordinary  amelioration  must  have  taken 
place. 

Bodies  of  recruits,  of  which  three-fifths  used  to  perish  in  the 
journey,  now  arrive  with  no  more  than  common  casualties;  and  so 
far  from  the  spirit  of  die  people  being  worn  down  by  demands 
for  military  service  and  augmentation  of  taxes;  patriotism  has  ac- 
quired devotional  ardour,  and  the  state  has  not  found  it  necessary 
to  enforce  any  additional  burdens  upon  its  inhabitants. 

The  ground  on  which  the  town  of  Odessa  now  stands  did  not 
contain,  in  the  year  1794,  one  house  or  inhabitant:  now  there  are 
one  thousand  houses  of  stone,  and  above  forty  thousand  residents. 

Tcherkaz,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  in  die  sea  of  Azof,  is  no 
less  prosperous. 

Astrachan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  by  the  last  treaty  with 
Persia,  (which  gives  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Caspian  sea 
to  the  Russian  flag,)  has  obtained  equal  advantages. 

The  internal  navigation  from  the  White  and  Baltic  to  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  seas  has  been  improved  by  various  great  works, 
and  others  are  m  progress. 

<  The  city  of  Petersburgh  hat  been  embellished  at  the  expense  of 
five  milHoTf  of  roubles  annually:  so  that  three-fourths  of  the  houses  are 
now  palaces  of  Mtoncy  and  the  city  itself  has  become  the  most  magnifi* 
cent  in  the  world,  for  its  buildings,  its  quays,  its  canals,  and  ^  the  pel- 
lucid waters**  of  the  Neva. 

^  The  impulse  has  not  been  confined  to  the  European  provinces;  but 
Siberia,  to  which  such  terrible  images  have  been  attached,  from  the 
supposed  intol^erable  rigour  of  its  climate,  and  its  associatui^r  ideas  of 
misery  and  unjust  suffering,  is  become  SifcrHHzed  and  productive  coun- 
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tty,  inhabtted  by  -voluntary  ftettlera^— amongst  them  many  ibreimert; 
ad  Dot  only  the  city  of  Tobolsk,  enriched  by  every  species  of  Eur^ 
pean  and  Asiatic  luxury^  is  growing  into  a  very  considerable  capital, 
iadibutiDg  civilization  around — but  Irkoutska  also,  at  the  distance  of 
ihte  thousand  teven  hundred  and  aeventy-^four  miles  from  MoscoW) 
md  not  yWir  hundred  from  the  frontier  of  China,  has  becon^  the  seat  of 
I  coDuderable  and  flourishing  government. 

'  Communications^are  open  in  all  directions,  even  to  Kamtschatska 
»d  the  Ibrt  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  at  the  distance,  (by  Okotsk,  in  the 
Pacific^)  of  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Mos- 
cow. • 

'  Reports  are  regularly  received  from  every  government,  and  arrive 
generally  at  the  prescribed  day,  and  from  most  of  them  at  the  same 
bour. 

*  In  oo  country  in  the  world  is  travelling  so  cheap,  or  so  secure  against 
robbers;  and  within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  IsLrge  inns  have  been 
meeting,  under  the  order  of  the  emperor,  at  all  the  principal  European 
post  stations. 

<  Manufactories  of  all  descriptions  have  been  established,  and  parti- 
caUriy  in  fron^  which  is  worked  with  a  delicacy  that  rivals  the  artists  of 
«y  country. 

'  Carriages,  which  heretofore  were  imported  from  England,  are  now 
HMkde  under  the  original  instruction  of  German  and  EngUsh  builders, 
with  such  good  and  cheap  materials,  as  to  rendrr  the  prohibition  of 
importation  a  matter  of  no  regret. 

<  Cloth  manufactories  are  receiving  great  encouragement  from  the 
^vemment,  and  the  late  events  on  the  continent  have  added  largely 
to  the  mam^facturing  and  mechanic  population. 

<  The  ports  of  Cronstadt,  of  Riga,  and  Revel,  have  not  only  been  open- 
ed again  to  the  trade  with  all  Europe,  but  America  is  becoming  a  com- 
petitor of  such  importance  as  to  render  Russia  no  longer  dependent  on 
Uie  Elnglish  market:  and  thus  the  preference  promised  the  English 
merchants  by  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  addressed  William  the  Third 
in  Holland,  in  the  year  4697,  and  privileges  subsequently  granted,  have 
been  cancelled,  or  rather  not  renewed,  on  an  alleged  principle  of  general 
jostice.  ^ 

^  At  the  same  time,  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  La  Harpe  have  not 
been  neglected  in  Russia,  Slavery  has  not  only  been  devested  of  many 
of  its  roost  distrusting  features;  but  great  progress  has  been  made  to- 
wards its  abohtion  by  the  regulations  as  well  as  the  example  of  the 
emperor. 

^  The  nobles  of  Esthonia  have  lately  declared,  that,^t  the  expiration  of 
t  few  years,  necessary  for  intermediate  arrangements,  useful  to  the  pea- 
sant as  well  as  the  proprietor,  slavery  shall  no  longer  exist  in  their  pfo- 
nnce;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  more  general  extension  of 
this  policy  will  not  be  long  protracted. 

^  A  disposition,  manifested  by  the  emperor,  to  introduce  preliminaty 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government,  vras  re- 
jected by  the  senate,  who  declared  for  the  maintenance  of  an  autocracy. 
But  if  the  senate  at  that  time  had  been  as  liberally  disposed  as  the  «o- 


*  It  oDiNt  not  be  foigotten,  that  die  oommonicatioiiB  are  greatly  1 
the  sMge  oooveyaace.  Merohandize  can  be  transported  on  sledges  in  oM  «■■[. 
ter,  which  would  requnre  two  smnmers  water  csmage.  The  journey  fipsnOhaM; 
it  peifimnedin  less  than  three  months. 
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vtreign^  the  frame  of  a  rci>reseiitatiTe  goTernmeiit  mif  bt  liATe  1 
fiDmied,  to  keep  pace  with  the  progretts  of  ciyilisation. 

<  While  such  are  the  characteristics  of  internal  improvement,  the  i 
dications  of  exiemal  greatness,  in  her  fbreiga  relatifma,  are  no  lest  ime- 
quivocal/ 

Russia  has  descended  from  the  mountains!  She  is  no  lotiger 
struggling  against  the  hostility  of  nature  and  barbarians;  she  ham 
advanced  into  the  plain.  Persia  is  humbled  before  her,  vridi  ar- 
mies it  is  true,  instructed  by  Europeans,  French  officers,  officers 
of  the  army  of  Napoleon  proscribed  by  Louis;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  tliey  have  carried  with  them  feelings  of  ill  will  to  Kus- 
sia  so  strong  as  those  towards  England;  that  they  woidd  rather 
storm  the  frozen  Caucasus  than  jom  in  an  expedition  to  share  the 
spoil  of  Asia,  and  avenge  in  the  east  their  humiliation  in  Europe* 

To  reach  Teheran,  the  capital  of  the  Shah,  the  columns  have  to 
march  only  three  hundred  miles;  and  by  the  navigati<Hi  of  the 
Caspian  they  can  be  disembarked  within  one  hundred!  Thus  an 
army  might  sail  from  the  Baltic  through  an  internal  navigatkm 
from  Peteraburgh  to  Astracan,  and  landing  on  the  soudiem  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  pitch  their  tents  within  four  hundred  miles  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  from  whence  the  voyage  to  Bombay  is  only  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  days,  and  to  Madras  but  eight  or  ten  days 
longer. 

<  RuBHoy  after  posting  thirty  thousand  men  of  appropriate  force,  whh 
artillery,  &c.  in  Finland,  eighty  thouaand  on  the  frontier  of  GalUcia,  «i:r- 
ty  thouaand  in  Moldavia,  thirty  thousand  on  the  frontier  of  Armenia, 
as  many  in  Persia,  and  leaving  a  reserve  of  one  hundred  thouaand  men 
to  sustain  these  armies,  possesses  still  a  disposable  force  of  about  tvfo 
hundred  thouaand  infantiy,  eighty  thouaand  cavalry,  and  one  thouaand 
two  hundred  guns  better  horsed  for  service  than  any  artillery  or  cavalry 
in  the  world;*— ^an  army,  than  which,  there  is  none  more  brave,  and 
with  which  no  other  can  march,  starve,  or  suffer  physical  privations 
and  natural  inclemencies.  She  has  moreover  a  population  equal  to  the 
needed  supply,  and  to  a  great  proportion  of  whom  the  habits  and  suf- 
ferings of  war  are  fomiliar;  while  no  power  in  E«rope  can  raise,  equip 
or  maintain  their  forces  with  such  disdun  of  the  price  of  blood.f 

*  Such  is  Ruaaia^^such  has  been  her  gigantic  growth  within  a  short 
century!  The  elements  of  her  greatness,  no  doubt,  previously  existed, 
but,  like  the  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  were  undisco- 
vered,  and,  when  produced,  were  still  too  full  of  dross  for  use,  without 
skilful  preparation. 

*  Ability  and  audacity  have  guided  the  engine:  fortune,  and  the  errors 
of  enemies,  have  contributed  to  its  action.' 

The  work  under  notice  is  the  production  of  a  superior  mind, 
stored  with  more  ancient  knowledge  and  classical  reading  than 
usually  unite  in  a  general  of  caval^.  With  some  political  fore- 
sight, it  affords  statistical  information  accessible  perhans  only  to 
those  who  have  travelled  and  inquired  in  Russia.  For  this  part  of 

*  The  militia  wmild  peribrm  the  garrtson  daties,  if  aU  Ihe  regfular  troops  were 
required  oo  mnorgomcy  in  the  fi^d.  Her  ti^auteeaieajis,  indeed,  are  so  great 
and  variooB,  as  to  be  iikcaloalaible. 

f  The  actual  pay  of  a  Ruaaian  soldier  is  not  abovehalf  acrawn  a  nwiith. 
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the  contents  we  feel  more  real  respect  than  for  any  other.  Facts  will 
survive  when  the  ardour  of  speculation  is  forgotten.  The  style  is 
that  of  an  energetic  and  luminous  mind — brilliant  and  forcible. 
Passings  over  some  unconnected  reflections  on  past  campaigns, 
there  is  still  much  informed,  as  well  as  mu<;h  omitted. 

The  friend  to  human  civilization  and  happiness  will  view  with 
interest  the  expansion  of  order,  art,  improved  government,  and 
true  religion,  over  dark  regions;  while  he  deprecates  the  po- 
rtion that  advances  of  dominion  should  be  regarded  as  objects  of 
jealousy*  The  adjustment  of  power  may  perplex  European  states- 
men— ^intrigue  may  busy  itself  to  devise  checks  to  encroachment, 
tnd  barriers  to  ambition.  The  true  philosopher  will  consider  all  as 
subservient  to  some  superior  design— 'the  moral  advancement  of 
the  world.  So  long  as  potentates  war  not  against  this  imiversal 
law,  protection,  more  than  human,  may  favour  their  proceedings. 

Russia,  if  sensible  of  her  advantages,  far  from  being  impaired 
by  suffering,  may  derive  a  benefit  from  her  late  misfortunes.  The 
choicest  treasures  of  science  and  of  art  have  been  unfolded  to  her 
view;  the  improved  practices  of  enlightened  nations  have  been  ex- 
hibited to  her  imitation— <it  remains  to  profit  by  these,  and  to  de- 
duce a  wisdom  from  experience. 

Alescander  must  have  witnessed  the  influence  of  learning  and 
gcxni  impressions  on  a  people;  he  must  have  admired  the  vsdue  of 
institutions  resulting  from  a  freedom  of  person  and  property— «a 
liberty  to  search,  and  encouragement  to  propagate  truth. 

By  contrast,  and  mature  reflection  on  what  propels  or  retards 
die  progress  of  nations,  he  will  discover  much  to  reform,  reverse 
and  enact. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  he  will  be  told,  if  his  advisers  are 
honest,  is  the  first  step  to  public  improvement.  But,  of  all  the 
measures  that  can  engage  his  deepest  interest  in  this  time  of  peace 
is,  a  close  attention  to  the  diflusion  of  knowledge — the  great  bu- 
siness of  education  among  his  people. 

The  days  are  gone  by,  when,  to  stifle  rising  merit,  to  quench 
the  fire  of  genius,  and  to  darken  the  understanding,  were  supposed 
to  constitute  the  secret  of  governing  mankind. 

If,  indeed,  we  turn  to  modem  priestcraft,  and  search  the  denun- 
ciations of  an  inquisition  sitting  in  judgment  to  sentence  mental  iU 
lumination  without  the  cloister,  we  may  trace  the  impious  relics  of 
deformed  barbarism,  appalling  its  victims  with  mysterious  hor« 
rors,  and  teaching  deluded  fanaticism,  ^^  Since  ignorance  is  best^ 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

But  tihe  enlightened  disciple  of  genius,"*^  fresh  from  the  glowing 
and  generous  lessons  of  wisdom,  had  studied  books  and  men  to 
little  purpose,  if,  for  a  moment,  he  had  listened  to  evil  persuasion 
.  counselling  in  his  ear  the  ways  of  darkness,  as  opposed  to  the  light 
of  instruction,  with  the  spread  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  Error  cannot  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  Prejudice  dis- 
appears before  the  broad  day  of  intelligence  aiui  reason.' 

*  Any  praise  of  ows  is  too  feeble  for  the  mmts  of  M.  La  Hajrpa. 
VOL.  HU  14 
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Schools  for  aH*— -Bibk  societies  h4iv€  been  sanctioned  and  pro- 
moted in  every  province.  Thankfulness  we  know  to  have  been 
expressed  for  these  inestimable  peace-offerings,  proceeding  no 
doubt  from  the  just  conviction  that  crime  diminishes,  to  make 
way  for  virtue,  when  the  mind  is  instructed,  and  the  heart  amended* 
If  such  continue  the  persuasions  of  his  maturer  years— in  the 
intervals  of  business  or  pleasure,  he  will  not  rest  content  with  ge- 
neral edicts  for  bettering  the  condition  of  his  people.  He  will  eit^ 
amine  personally  into  their  actual  state,  sufferings  and  wants,  re* 
collecting  on  the  one  hand  the  fair  claims  of  tiie  subject,  and  on 
the  other  the  implied  obligations  of  the  crown*  He  will  repose 
his  confidence  in  a  few,  and  tiiose  tried  and  incorruptible  servants. 
He  will  deter  abuse  by  vigilance  in  its  detection*  He  will  redress 
complaint,  not  by  inviting  its  approach,  but  by  searching  its  exist- 
ence. As  he  values  the  good  opinion  of  foreign  powers— «s  he 
respects  himself,  he  will  select  faithful  renresentatives  of  his  own 
character  and  conduct  in  the  persons  of  his  ambassadors— men, 
qualified  to  convey  to  distant  nations  the  most  favourable  impres- 
sions of  his  administration;  rigid  in  tiieir  observimce  of  die  laws, 
a  regard  to  the  opinions  of  society;  dignified,  respectable  by  their 
attainments  and  wisdom  comporting  with  the  just  interests  g£  a 
mi^ty  empire. 

The  time  may  come  when,  called  upon  to  unriieatii  the  sword, 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  to  mark  if  in  conquest  he  be  guided  by  a 
beneficent  policy — ^humbling  the  proud  infidel,  while  he  spares  tiie 
oppressed,  "jparcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos."  Revolving 
years  may  afford  to  the  poet  and  the  historian  memorials  for  his 
g^ory  or  dispraise. 

~—  Vttiist  lastrii  labeDtibas  setas, 

Qismn  dooNis  AMsrsci  Phthiam  clartiqae  Myoenat, 

Senritio  premet,  so  Tictis  dominabitur  Ai^, 

Nascetur  pulchHt  Trojanus  origine  Coesar, 

Imperium  oceano,  famam  qoi  terroiiiet  astris. 

Huno  ta  oUra  coelo,  spoliis  Orientis  MHistiini, 

Acoipies  secora:  TOcid>itnr  hie  qnoqus  Totis. 

A^era  turn  positis  mitescent  88scula  belUs, 

Cana  Fides,  et  Vesta,  Remo  cimi  fratre  Quirinus, 

Jura  dabnnt:  dins  ferro  et  compagibas  arctis 

Claudentnr  belli  portoe. 
A  pacific  policy  wffl  secure  to  him  the  approbati(m  of  the  good, 
while  it  the  more  justifies  him  in  a  war  provoked. 

Pursuing  these  generad  maxims  as  the  guide  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  will  acquire  the  grateful  attachment  of  a  people,  between 
whom  and  his  immediate  cares  no  minister  will  dare  to  interpose 
«^e  will  enhance  his  respect  abroad,  by  being  careful  to  establish 
it  at  home,  and,  far  from  exciting  the  suspicions  or  jealousies  of 
ttieti,he  willbe  regardednowaiidMreafter,die  ^end,  the  protector 
of  public  virtue  imd  lMqpf>iiies»-^e  bemfactcM'  of  the  human  race. 

*  The  tjrBtam  of  BeU  and  Lancaster.  In  Earope,  Deunark^  ioelaiid,  Fiidaad, 
J^Mfia,  Cknaan J,  Swllaeriuii  and  Franoa,  tkere  hxm  been  added  tke  hikmiag 
CosrespoBdiog  flsairtka-   at  Basle,  Beriiii,  Litfaaania,  Batisboiiy  Zaiich-p^be 
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Akt.  IJ^^-^eporis  ^  Casts  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  tf 
Pttsnmflvama^  with  some  select  cases  at  Nisi  Prius  and  in  the  Cir* 
emit  Courts.  By  the  honourabk  Jasper  Yeatea,  one  of  the  judges 
of  die  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvama*  8vo*   fiioren*   Philac^ 

phu,  i8ir. 

^H£  late  jud|;e  Teates,  during  a  juridical  life  of  twenty-six 
'*  years,  was  distinguished  by  a  patience  of  labour  and  investiga^ 
tion^  remarkable  even  in  a  profession  that  constantly  calls  for  it* 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  law  reading,  of  sound  judgment,  pf  a 
sioute  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  legal  history  of  his  own 
Mte,  and  of  industry  to  bring  all  these  resources  into  daily  use* 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately,  know  with  what  ardour  he  per* 
fim&ed  his  official  duties  to  almost  the  last  hour  of  his  life^  and  ia 
how  small  a  degree  the  acutest  bodily  suffering,  w^s  permitted  by 
him  to  ciisturb  ttie  exercise  of  his  functions,  or  the  serenity  of  his 
ticdknt  temper* 

Box  above  all  mtss  he  dbtmguished  and  worthy  of  distinction, 
far  his  uai£»rm  and  unshaken  regard  to  precedent,  to  the  deci* 
mas  of  his  predecessors,  to  the  law  as  he  understood  it  to  be  ad* 
judged  and  settled,  which  no  vanity  of  striking  put  new  opinions, 
could  ever  induce  turn  to  give  up.  This  most  wholesome  disposi* 
tion,  iHiich  is  not  in  greater  harmony  with  the  duties  of  a  judge 
dan  it  is  widi  the  interests  of  society,  is  by  sc»ne  regarded  with 
indiSerence,  and  by  others  with  contempt,  as  the  attendant  of  9, 
■und  unable  to  sttmd  or  go  by  itself;  but  when  we  advert  to  the 
Bsture  of  our  complicated  system  of  law,  and  the  constant  refer#- 
mce  which  the  actions  of  men  have  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  most  splendid  qualities  in  a  judge  afford  no  compensation 
far  eidier  his  ignorance  or  his  defiance  of  authority.  Admirable 
ss  our  common  law  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  its  rules, 
and  those  of  very  frequent  application,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
artificial;  that  is,  no  ^;ood  reason  can  be  given  why  they  might  not 
have  been  in  the  beginning  very  different  from  what  they  are*  The 
aodiority  of  such  rmes  is  matter  of  positive  establishment,  and  not 
of  reason.  In  many  cases,  where  the  rule  is  not  so  entirely  positive, 
but  claims  to  be  a  deduction  from  some  acknowledged  principle  of 
i^t,  the  last  conclusion  is  so  distant  from  the  ori^imu  principle;, 
tiuit  it  is  difficult  to  discern  their  connexion,  and  it  would  be  no 
offence  to  sound  reasoning,  nor  indeed  to  the  parent  principle  it* 
self^  to  adopt  a  condusioii  entirely  opposite  to  that  which  has  been 
adcqyted.  Jbi  other  cases,  though  certainly  few  in  number,  the  rule 
seems  in  eariy  times  to  have  been  turned  out  of  the  path  of  reasoQf 
pertiaps  by  the  impulse  of  that  maker  of  bad  precedents  a  hard 
case,  and  has  nei^  been  able  to  get  back  toit.^^In  each  of  diese 
classes  instances  ¥rill  readily  occur  to  the  professional  reader;  and 
it  is  in  refisrence  to  rules  of  this  description,  long  since  pevfeedy 
setdcd,thatjp;^n  buy,  and  seU,  and  bequeath,  make  provision  m 
diemseives,  their  depcndenta,  «Dd  their  posterity*  Wmit  more  pea- 
tilent  in&ience  dien  oan  arise  m  society,  than  a  kgbladng  judge^ 
who,  from  vanity  or  ignc»iaicc,  sets  up  his  private  opinion  abo^ 
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the  settled  law  of  the  land,  and  because  he  is  unable  to  discover 
the  reason  of  a  rule,  or  thinks  he  is  able  to  make  a  rule  more  rea- 
sonable, tramples  under  foot  what  is  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of 
ages.  Under  such  licentiousness  every  thing  becomes  uncertain. 
Non  omnium  qua  a  majoribus  nostris  constttuta  sunt^  ratio  reddi 
potest.  Et  ideo  rattones  eorum  qua  constituuntur:  altoquin  multa  ex 
his  quw  certa  sunt^  subvertuntur. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Pennsylvania,  that  her  supreme  bench 
is  now  filled  by  judges,  all  of  whom  are  above  the  wm  and  reach 
of  this  reproach;  and  it  is  the  high  praise  of  judge  Yeates,  that  he 
habitually  lived  above  it.  He  impUcidy  followed  the  majorumvts* 
tigia;  and  no  one  can  go  wrong  who  treads  in  the  steps  cm  the  great 
men  that  have  adorned  the  common  law  of  England. 

One  fruit  of  his  industry,  and  of  his  love  of  certwnty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  we  see  in  the  Reports  before  us:  a  collec- 
tion made  for  his  own  guidance,  and  which  are  now  given  to  the 
press  by  his  legatee,  Mr.  Smith.  They  contain,  in  regular  series, 
all  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  from  the  time  he  was  called 
to  that  bench  in  1791,  until  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Binney's 
Reports,  together  with  several  cases  decided  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  in 
the  circuit  courts  some  time  since  abolished:  and  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  publisher,  will  probably  occupy  three  volumes. 

The  accuracy  of  all  the  cases  in  point  of  statement  is  unques- 
tionable, and  they  are  reported  with  great  perspicuity.  If  the  au- 
thority of  any  of  them  may  be  doubted,  it  can  only  be  of  a  very 
few  decided  at  Nisi  Prius.  Those  decided  in  bank,  the  great  body 
of  the  Reports,  are  supported  by  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as  by 
the  names  of  the  two  chief  justices,  M^Kean  and  Shippen,  and  of 
judge  Yeates  himself.  Of  chief  justice  M*Kean,  it  is  already  the 
business  of  our  history  to  declare,  that  he  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
intellect,  deeply  versed  in  the  constitutional  law  of  this  country, 
and  remarkable  for  both  the  force  and  perspicuity  of  his  judg- 
ments. Chief  justice  Shippen  was  perhaps  nis  superior  in  com- 
mercial law,  and  decidedly  so  in  all  that  concerned  the  practice 
and  process  of  the  courts,  of  the  reason  and  history  of  which,  his 
knowledge  was  singularly  accurate  and  extensive.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  had  more  of  t)ie  pntterritorum  memoria  event^^ 
rum  than  Mr.  justice  Yeates,  or  was  better  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  being  legibus  patrice  optime  institutus.  The  decisions  of  these 
men  gave  value  to  the  first  volume  of  Reports  that  was  published 
IB  the  United  States,  a  work  that  added  something  to  our  judicial 
reputation  abroad,  and  has  led  the  way  to  a  signal  improvement  in 
our  jurisprudence;  for  it  cannot  admit  of  question,  that  the  nume- 
rous American  Reports  which  have  followed  Mr.  Dallas's  first  vo- 
lume, have  not  only  promoted  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  given 
it  both  certainty  and  stability,  where  it  woidd  otherwise  have  con-'i 
tinned  to  fluctuate,  but  have  also  raised  the  ambitiof  of  the,  bench, 
and  thus  entitled  the  judges  of  America  to  advance  the  loftiest 
pretensions  to  consideration  and  respect.  Although  this  species  of 
work  has  increased  to  what^  in  the  apprehension  of  a  frugal  lawA» 
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yer,  is  an  alanning  extent,  yet  if  such  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  its  uses,  no  one  should  regret  it.  Where  the  court  is  well  con- 
stituted, and  the  Reporter  understands  his  business,  every  new 
volume  is  an  accession  not  merely  to  the  stock  of  professional 
learning,  but  to  the  security  of  personal  liberty  and  private  property* 

■      ■         ■  i  I      I  ■  n 

Art,  III. — Letters  from  the  South^  written  during  an  excursion 
in  the  summer  of  1816.  By  the  author  of  John  BiJl  and  Brother 
Jonathan,  &c.  &c.  Ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat?  Horace.  2 
vols.  12mo. 
iTPHE  originality  of  thought — ^the  brilliant  effervescence  of  ge- 
■^   nius,  flowing  and  happy  expression,  but  above  all  the  correct, 
liberal,  and  truly  national  opinions  of  this  writer,  have  gained  upon 
our  affections  and  deserve  notice.     He  has  talents  fitted  to  vindi- 
cate the  literary  fame  of  our  country,  and  reading  more  extensive 
than  usually  belongs  to  those  who  rely  upon  the  powers  of  a  fer- 
tile iqiagination  in  works  of  this  nature. 

If  he  can  bring  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy  under  strict  control 
—-if  he  can  prosecute  his  calmer  researches  of  study  and  inquiry 
with  the  same  happy  success  as  he  manifests  in  composition,  we 
may  regard  him  as  the  future  pride  of  our  literature,  a  support 
to  its  fame. 

By  fixing  his  attention  upon  domestic  interests,  he  has  wisely 
chosen  the  most  proper  sphere  of  his  utility,  and  by  directing  his 
argument  to  matters  that  come  home  to  every  man's  bosom  and 
business,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  be  attended  to.  Blending  instruc- 
tion with  amusement,  is  to  dignify  the  walk  of  letters,  and  to  con- 
fer upon  it  that  just  value,  deprived  of  which,  wit  has  few  charms 
and  eloquence  is  unmoving^ — simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere 
vit«. 

Horace,  in  more  than  one  place,  has  awarded  the  summit  of  his 

{raise  to  those  who  mingle  the  utile  with  the  duke,  and  assumes  to 
imself  more  than  common  merit  for  encouraging  at  his  parties 
conversation  of  a  rational  kind,  instead  of  gossip  about  neighbours 
and  neighbours'  concerns — ^matters,  he  observes,  that  do  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  us. 

The  author  has  much  merit  for  his  classical  allusions,  which 
Irill  always  find  admirers.  We  would  recommend  ancient  lite- 
rature to  his  frequent  recurrence,  as  the  foundation  of  a  just  taste, 
rather  than  perplexing  himself  about  the  opinion  of  modem  critics 
or  ephemeral  prototypes*  equally  undeservmg  his  notice.  Address- 
ing himself  to  an  American  public,  he  has  no  need  of  a  foreign 
copy,  without  which  he  has  ability  enough  to  be  independent  and 
respectable.  It  m  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  all  the  productions 
of  this  writer  breathe  the  same  genuine  spirit,  and  we  recog* 
nize  in  this,  the  same  character  that  heretofore  marked  him 
as  a  pure  unadulterated  native  genius.  It  is  honourable  to  the 
public  that  thiy  have  passed  a  favourable  judgment  upon  them. 
Indeed,  few  works  of  the  day  appeal  more  direcdy  to  the  best 
feelings  we  possess.    For  our  part,  we  could  give  the  best  ex- 
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cu8€  imaginable,  if  inclined  to  depart  from  the  confines  of  truth  for 
the  purpose  of  over-praising  any  work,  we  mean,  an  entire  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  with  the  author  upon  many  of  the  subjects  he 
has  considered  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations.  His  decided 
patriotism,  his  powerful  national  sentiment,  and  thorough  con- 
tempt for  littie  local  prejudices — ^the  ^gh  romantic  opinion  of  his 
country  that  prevails  throughout,  must  gain  the  approbation  of  all 
good  citizens,  and  will  probably  make  many  friends  in  every  state 
where  his  Letters  shall  reach. 
The  following  will  justify  praise  from  every  reader: 

<  I  have  taken  up  an  odd  notion,  that  the  people  of  the  Uni  ted  States 
constitute  one  great  nation;  that  whether  a  man  be  bom  east,  west, 
north,  or  south,  provided  he  b  bom  within  the  limits  of  our  country,  he 
h  still  an  American. 

<  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  people  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  United  States  were  a  little  more  acquainted  with  each  other,  for,  I 
am  satisfied,  they  would  like  one  another  the  better  for  it.  At  present, 
like  the  tenants  of  one  of  diose  amazing  high  houses  in  Edinburgh, 
that  accommodate  several  £unilies,  tbou^  living,  as  it  were,  under  the 
tame  roo^  they  hare  scarcely  a  speaking  acquaintance.  The  impres- 
sions, whkh  they  kmg  since  took  up  on  trust,  with  respect  to  each  other, 
from  ignorant  or  story-telling  travellers,  wterested  in  deceiving  or  sport- 
ing with  their  credulity;  the  stories  of  horseracin^,  drinking,  and  goug- 
ing, on  one  hand,  and  of  tricking  and  witch-bummg  on  the  other,  that 
have  passed  current  for  a  century  or  more,  are  still  received  as  pictures 
of  existing  manners,  though,  even  at  any  time,  they  were  of  rare  oo- 
curence,  and  very  many  of  these  practices  are  altogether  extinct.  The 
changes  which  succeed  each  other,  in  this  camelion  country,  more  ra* 
pidly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  have,  it  would  seemy  passed 
unmarked  and  unrecorded,  while  the  good  people  still  continue  to  be- 
lieve and  tremble.  The  impressions  of  the  natives  here,  with  respect 
to  those  of  the  eastward^  are  still  tinctured  wiih  the  remembrance  of 
witch-burnings;  and  not  a  pbus  dame  in  our  noMiera  parts,  that  would 
not  compound  for  her  son  coming  back  with  one  eye  left,  from  an  excur- 
aioo  into  the  back  parts  of  the  southern  states. 

^  Such  foolish  prej.udices  are  worthy  of  honest  John  Bull,  who,  from 
time  immemorial  has  believed  that  his  neighbours,  the  French,  eat  frogS9 
and  are  destitute  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  every  manly  and  womanly 
virtue*  Buf  our  people,  who  all  read)  and  write,  and  think,  and  reason 
—some  right— others  wrongs  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  to  be- 
lieve so  badly  of  their  friends  and  neighbours.  It  is  a  foolish  absurdity, 
even  the  product  of  national  foUy,  or  national  antipathy,  to  assert,  that 
cotemporary  and  neighbouring  people,  having  the  same  lights  of  reli- 
gion, living  under  similar  laws,  and  enjoying,  equally,  the  advmtages 
ik  educaticm,  should  be  so  essentially  mfferent  in  morals.  They  may 
differ,  it  is  true,  in  manner^  but  there  is  no  philosophical  reason  for 
their  exhibiting  a  contrast  of  morals,  or  that  one  should  be  so  muck 
wiser  or  better  than  the  other.  I  bettevoy  if  we  plac»  them  foirly  in  . 
comparison,  with  no  interest  to  allure  us  astray,  and  no  antipathies  to 
tempt  us  frpm  the  truth,  we  shall  find  that  an  inferioffty  in  one  point 
will  be  met  by  a  superiority  in  another;  that,  though  they  may  differ  in 
various  respectSf  there  is  no  general  di^arity;  and  tbat^  on  ihe  wholet 
the  scale  remains  equally  balanced.' 
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When  we  eitamine  m  American  fitenuy  production,  the  first 
tbin|r  we  look  to  is,  whether  the  author  has  adopted  an  English 
fashionable  model  or  not;  if  he  has,  we  then  hasten  to  find  whe  - 
ther  he  has  drawn  his  characters,  views,  and  opinions  from  the 
sune  source;  and  we  confess  that  our  good  opinion  of  him  is  not 
improved  if  we  discover  that  he  has.    Our  best  e£Forts  in  the  li- 
terary walk  are  due  to  our  own  country,  and  we  consider  it  a 
breach  of  duty  to  the  republic  of  letters  in  America,  to  assist  by 
servile  conformity,  the  taste  for  every  thing  foreign  in  literature, 
now  prevailing.    The  most  apparent  consequence  of  such  a  taste, 
is  a  stale  of  colonization  of  intellect,  and  the  critical  opinions  of 
the  once  mother  country,  are  by  some,  deemed  binding  upon  us 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.    It  exposes  us  to  misrepresentation,  and 
is  taken  abroad  as  an  undeniable  proof  tiiat  we  want  both  talents 
and  patriotism:  though  at  the  same  time,  if  we  deny  the  fact,  it 
would  puzzle  almost  any  one  of  us  to  give  a  good  reason,  why 
two  foreim  reviews  are  always  called  upon  to  govern  us  in  mat- 
ters of  a  hterary  nature.    The  notice  of  new  publications  in  our 
great  cities,  contains  uniformly  opinions  of  everv  work,  extract- 
ed from  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Review.     11  may  be  siud  in 
defence  of  this,  that  it  is  exceedingly  convenient,  and  saves  the 
Americans  die  trouble  of  thinking,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  GiiFord  or  any  body  else,  that  would  take  so  dis- 
agreeable and  perplexing  a  matter  off  our  hands.    To  be  just,  we 
seem  to  admit  that  the  thing  is  reasonable  enough,  for  whenever 
Mr.  GifFord  sends  us  a  certificate  tiiat  a  book  is  to  be  read  with 
safety,  we  give  our  perusal,  perfectiy  satisfied;  and  it  is  not  a  litde 
amusing  to  hear  how  exacdy  in  imison  tiie  public  expression  and 
the  English  and  Scotch  reviewers  are,  witii  regard  to  most  mat- 
ters of  a  critical  nature.     An  awkward  state  of  feeling  sometimes 
may  arise,  however,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  work,  such  as  the 
one  before  us.     The   Edinburgh  lately  has  looked   pleasantiy 
enough*  on  American  productions;  but  the  Quarterly — ^wo  to  the 
author  who  presumes  to  think  as  he  pleases  on  the  subject  of  Eng- 
giand,  or  who  defies  by  name  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  speaks 
disrespectfully  of  English  button  makers,  and  Cossack  pantaloons. 
The  offence  cannot  be  forgiven,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
reviewer,  when  he  comes  to  notice  these  letters,  will  compare  the 
temerity  of  the  autiior  in  provoking  the  attack,  to  that  of  the  in-/ 
genious  Irish  gendeman  whp  undertook  to  stop  the  explosion  of 
a  cannon  with  his  wig. 

<  At .  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  dated  almost  a  month  ago, 

which  I  must  answer  forthwith.  In  the  first  place,  you  accuse  me  of 
hostility  to  English  people  and  English  literature,  because  I  believe,  I 
hope  with  becoming  feeling,  of  the  unceasing  attempts  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  British  writers,  to  injure  the  reputation  of  our  countrymen  and 
government  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  disclaim  the  imputation  of  any 
other  but  defensive  hostility;  at  the  same  time,  I  assure  you^  I  am  tieither 

«  See  theieview  of  Franklin's  Private  Conrespondttice  m  the  Edinbuigb  Re- 
view. 
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ashamed  of  feeling  indignant  at  their  calumnies,  nor  afraid  of  expressing 
my  indignation.     Whether  abuse  of  the  people  of  this  country^  its  man- 
ners, morals,  and  literature,  is  a  popular  subject  or  not;  or  whether  it 
assures  to  the  calumniator  the  patronage  of  government,  I  am  not  able 
to  say;  but  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  hardly  a  newspaper  or  political 
pamphlet,  published  in  that  country,  favourable  to  the  ministerial  side^ 
that  does  not  in  some  part  of  it  contain  a  repetition  of  splenetic  efTusions 
against  us.     If  the  Reviewers  get  hold  of  an  American  publication,  it  is 
made  use  of  merely  as  a  pretext  to  calumniate  us  in  some  way  or  other; 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Reviews  seems  to  have  been  es- 
tablished for  hardly  any  other  purpose,  than  to  libel  America  and  France. 
It  is  called  the  Quaiterly  Review,  and  being  rather  an  obscure,  con- 
temptible kind  of  a  Billingsgate  production,  would  hardly  merit  atten- 
tion, were  it  not  for  its  propensity  to  general  and  indiscriminate  abuse 
of  any  body  the  ministers  dislike.     In  times  less  enlightened  than  the 
present,  political  satire  and  abuse  were  generally  confined  to  newspapers 
and  pamphlets,  and  the  title  of  the  article  corresponded  with  the  sub- 
ject.    It  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  this  age,  that  criticism  should  have 
been  enlisted  into  the  service  of  party,  and  that  a  critic  can  now  snugly 
vent  his  spleen  upon  a  whole  people,  or  party,  in  reviewing  a  book, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.     What  is  perhaps  still  more 
extraordinary,  many  of  the  most  enlightened  people  of  this  country,  do 
actually  pay  attention  to  the  judgment  of  these  impartial  critics,  and 
not  unfrequently  make  up  their  minds,  as  to  the  merits  of  a  book,  on 
the  decision  of  these  competent  judges.     Don't  mistake  me,  in  sup- 
posing that  I  mean  to  say,  their  decisions  are  never  founded  on  the  real 
merits  of  a  book;  I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  if  they  have  no 
particular  antipathy  to  an  author — ^if  the  subject  of  his  work  does  not  in 
the  remotest  degree  affect  the  ministry,  or  go  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  inspector-general  of  pipes — if,  in  short,  the  work  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  favourite  opinions  of  the  Reviewers— it  is  just  as 
likely  as  not,  that  he  will  give  a  tolerable  judgment;  provided  he  don't 
forget  the  book  altogether,  in  the  pleasure  of  hearing  himself  abuse  the 
Americans. 

<  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  this  coun- 
try, is  now  rent  and  divided  into  two  great  factions,  marshalled  under 
the  banners  of  the  two  great  Reviewers,  one  carrying  the  sway  over 
Scotland,  the  other  over  England  and  Wales;  the  first  sometimes  mis- 
taken, but  willing  to  retract;  vide  Lord  Byron;  the  latter,  always  tenaci- 
ous in  opinion,  especially  wheii  he  is  in  the  wrong,  and  only  to  be  deter- 
red from  the  repetition  of  old  calumnies,  by  the  refreshing  temptation  of 
new  onies. 

<  This  gentleman  was  once  a  cabin-boy  in  a  Newcastle  collier;  and  I 
should  disdain  to  mention  this  to  his  disparagement,  had  not  he  desert- 
ed his  cast,  and  become  the  enemy  and  calumniator  of  the  very  class  of 
people  from  whence  he  derived  his  birth,  ever  since  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  pipes,  and  wrote  esquire  to  his  name.  There  was  lately  in 
N  a  sea-C9ptain  under  whom  the  Reviewer  served  his  apprentice- 
ship, who  told  several  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  little  fellow.  Among 
other  matters  he  mentioned  his  pertinacity,  in  sticking  to  a  calumny, 
when  once  he  had  given  it  utterance,  and  the  invincible  obstinacy  with 
which  he  resisted  the  application  of  a  rope*s  end,  which  was  generally 
employed  to  get  the  truth  out  of  him.  The  honest  captain  moreover 
averred,  that  he  was  the  ugliest,  snarling,  captious,  troublesome  little 
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cibiii4Mjhe  erer  bad  in  hk  ship;  and  that  Us  ungoveratble  bdstiKtjr  t0 
the  Americans,  arose  fitnn  his  having  once  been  terriblf  flogged  bf  a 
Tttkef  sailor  «t  Wapping. 

<To  award  that  justice  he  has  never  awarded  us,  I  will  do  him  th# 
ettSx  to  say,  that  amid  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation,  he  ma- 
ii|;ed  to  cultirate  learning,  insomuch  that  he  at  length  gained  the  no- 
tice of  some  munificent  gentleman,  who  sent  him  to  the  universttfy 
where  he  excited  attention,  not  so  much  for  being  a  great  scholar,  as 
^uig  a  great  scholar  considering  he  was  brought  up  a  cabin-bof . 

*  Among  those  who  were  smitten  with  wonder  at  such  a  phenome^ 
oon,  was  Elarl  Grosvenor,  a  nobleman  who,  being  immensely  rich,  had 
Utde  occasion  for  any  extraordinary  portion  of  understanding.  It  struck 
his  lordly  capacity,  that  it  was  a  most  wonderful  thing  for  a  man,  who 
was  neither  a  lord  nor  a  gentleman  bom,  to  have  either  common  sense 
or  common  feeling.  So  he  took  him  under  his  protection,  brought  him 
into  notice,  and  continued  his  patron  to  the  end  of  his  life.  'Hie  mo* 
ment  he  got  among  lords,  he  began  to  assume  all  the  airs  of  a  man  of 
bigh  aristocratic  bhth,  tacked  esquire  to  his  name,  and  on  all  occasions 
expressed  bis  utter  contempt  for  democrats  and  common  people.  This 
s  ever  the  case  with  men  of  low  and  g^velling  minds,  who  are  contt- 
^ttsttf  reminding  us  of  their  former  insignificance,  by  their  ill-bred  ar- 
R>i[ance  when  fortune  smiles.  He  wrote  a  poem,  now  gone  down  to 
obiinon;  one  of  those  productions  which  acquire  celebrity,  not  from 
^^r  own  merits,  but  the  demerits  of  those  they  are  aimed  at  It  gave 
^  finishhig  blow  to  the  miserable  Delia  Cruscaas  however,  and  the 
^bryo  Reviewer  strutted  about  in  triumph,  like  a  little  school-boy, 
^bea  he  has  made  the  frogs  duck  their  heads  and  be  quiet,  by  throw- 
^  a  pebble  in  a  pond;  or  more  appropriately,  like  Don  Quixote  when 
^  had  utterly  discomfitted  the  wool-clad  host  of  Trapoban.  About 
^is  lime  he  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  French  revelution,  while  pre- 
^&^  over  the  Antijacobin  Review,  where  he  played  the  part  of  «  moon- 
•Wnc"  to  Mr.  Camung,  the  sun  by  whose  reflected  light  he  shone.  The 
^^W  time  he  came  before  the  public,  was  as  the  translator  of  Juvenal 
b  order  to  make  room  for  this,  he  began  by  finding  &ult  with  all  pre- 
^^fing  translators;  being,  I  suppose,  resolved  to  raise  his  own  work  by 
^^'iitgmg  others  below  its  level.  The  harsh  and  overwcanin^  arrogance 
^^  pre&ce,  was  worthy  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  praised  it^  either  from  a  fellow  feeling  arising  from  si- 
l^rity  of  character,  or  because  the  translator  of  Juvenal  was  at  that 
^  c^tor  of  the  Review.  The  world  has  probably  forgotten  these 
^^''c^uiiatancei;  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  wnter»  that  whatever  ha 
^^  after  having  provoked  a  temporary  indignation  or  contempt,  sinks 
J^Iy  into  oblivion,  or  is  only  brought  into  public  notice  by  soma  more 
beinoua  misdemeanor.  He  resembles  a  convict,  whose  petty  rogueries 
^  only  brought  to  light  by  more  serious  offences,  which  at  last  bring 
"ini  to  the  halter,  where  they  all  come  out  in  his  last  dying  speech. 

'Since  this  fortunate,  or  rather  unfortunate  gentleman,  has  becomei 
^be  high  priest  of  public  opinion  in  England,  the  inspector-general  of 
^acco-pipes,  he  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
Jy>rctty  much  in  the  same  way.  His  name  would  probably  never  hav^ 
J^  heard  in  this  wide  western  hemisphere,  and  certainly  never  would 
^^t  been  honoured  by  the  contempt  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
^^  who  have  chanced  to  hear  of  him,  had  he  not  as  it  were  forced 
''^insdf  into  our  notice,  like  a  little  irritable  cur,  by  folioiring  us  around, 
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barking  and  biting  out  heels,  until  we  are  tempted  to  turn  and  kick  the 
puppy,  for  his  obtrusive  impertinence  and  persevering  iiLnature.  Every 
thing  written  by  this  doughty  esquire  is  marked  by  tbe  characteristics  of 
his  early  vulgar  associations;  his  reprehensions  are  vulgar  abuse;  his 
wit  is  of  the  true  forecastle  smack;  his  satire  is  calumny;  his  humour  of 
the  genuine  coal-heaver  stamp,  and  his  criticism  partakes  of  that  coarse 
harshness,  which  almost  always  distinguishes  a  low  man,  raised  by  for- 
tune rather  than  merit,  to  a  height  he  neither  sustains  by  his  dignity^ 
nor  adorns  by  his  modest  worth. 

<  It  is  from  the  influence  of  opinions  comitig  to  us  under  the  sanction  of 
such  a  person,  that  \  would  wish  to  see  my  countrymen  entirely  freed. 
While  I  feel  gratitude  for  the  instruction,  the  pleasure,  the  delight, 
which  I  have  derived,  and  still  derive,  from  the  productions  of  Biitish 
genius:  while  I  look  up  to  the  writers  of  former  days,  as  the  rich  foun- 
tain from  whence  my  mind  derived  its  earliest  nourishment,  I  neither 
consider  my  obligations  to  extend  to  a  respect  for  the  opinions  of  a  pert 
and  splenetic  hireling,  or  to  a  quiet  acquiescence  in  his  abude,  al- 
though he  is  the  countryman  of  Shakspeare  and  Goldsmith.  While  I 
reverence  and  admire  these  latter,  I  do  not  see  any  special  reason  why 
all  the  Grub-street  writers  of  England,  should  receive  our  admirattoo, 
and  challenge  the  privilege  of  reviling  us,  merely  because  they  happen 
to  be  their  countrymen/ 

In  good  truth,  our  author  seems  not  much  to  care  what  is  said 
about  his  opinions;  for,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  he  gives 
his  views  of  it  without  hesitation.  Charitable  associations,  mis- 
sionaries, banks,  beggars,  'tis  all  one  to  him.  We  love  him,  how- 
ever, for  this  very  indifference,  and  frankness;  for  his  super- 
latively good  humoured  and  candid  way  of  giving  us  his  thoughts; 
and,  whenever  he  gets  upon  the  subject  of  his  ovna  country,  or  in 
other  words,  "  moimts  his  hobby,"  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination 
to  jump  up  behind  him.  Still,  however,  it  is  when  he  is  serious,  and 
quits  local  subjects,  that  werecognize  his  greatest  power  as  awriter; 
his  descriptions  of  nature,  and  the  feelings  arising  from  the  con- 
templation of  her  striking  features,  are  given  with  a  force  and  feel- 
ing highly  poetical;  and  wherever  the  subject  is  touching,  or  what 
is  called  a  ^^  tender  one,"  the  audior  is  always  true  to  biniself,  and 
never  languishes,  or  is  tame. 

Some  of  the  letters  have  already  appeared  in  this  Magazine, 
vol.  9,  under  the  tide  of  '*  Letters  from  Virginia,"  and  to  these 
wc  refer  our  readers  for  more  ample  specimens  of  the  author's 
gmeral  style  in  this  production;  the  following  extract  may  serve  to 
show  his  prevailing  cast  of  description. 

<  The  third,  and  I  think  the  finest  view  of  all,  is  from  one  of  the  green 
hills  back  of  the  little  village,  on  which  there  is  a  small  wooden  build- 
ing, called  the  magazine.  It  discloses  the  windings  of  the  Potomac  above^ 
-where  it  becomes  a  quiet  stream,  clear  and  smooth,  contrasted  with  its 
rough  tumultuous  course  below;  and  combines  a  view  of  the  whole 
chasm,  and  opening  vista,  with  a  distant  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  far 
in  the  west,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  presenting  in  their  mel- 
lowing shades,  and  harmonious,  undulating  outlines,  images  of  peace 
and  repose.  To  sooth  the  mind  in  the  midst  of  this  wreck  of  nature, 
there  is  a  canal  on  either  side  of  the  Potomac.    The  banks  of  that  on 
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tbe  Vii^inia  side  affords  a  most  romantic  walk,  rendered  interesting  by 
tbe  rough  passage  of  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the  broken  cliffs  over- 
bang^ing  the  other.     Under  one  of  these  ledges  stands  a  small  white  cot* 
ta^e^  so  singularlj  picturesque  as  to  deserve  a  description.    It  is  built 
m  a  pretty  taste,  and  is  literally  canopied  by  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock, 
the  tfif>  ii  which  l>eing  flat,  there  is  a  little  garden  on  the  top  of  it,  in 
vfaich  I  observed  rose-bushes  and  beds  of  flowers.    Before  it  is  a  little 
grass  piat  bordered  by  the  canaL    Will  not  the  muse  of  this  new  world, 
tkink  you,  one  day  or  other,  awaken  in  these  beautiful  scenes,  and  illus« 
trate  them  in  strains  that  will  make  classical  at  some  future  period,  like 
those  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Scotland?  The  same  beauty  ought  to  inspire 
the  same  enthusiasm  eveiy  where;  and  the  same  enthusiasm  will  soon* 
er  or  later  produce  the  same  effects.    As  yet  we  have  not  struck  the 
harp  whose  strings  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  cords  of  our  hearts.  The 
genius  that  has  awakened  in  our  country  is  not  the  genius  of  America, 
bat  a  mongrel  imitative  creature,  expatriated  in  his  affections,  and  inca- 
pable of  connecting  the  poetry  of  the  country  with  the  feelings,  attach- 
ments, and  associations  of  the  people  for  whom  he  affects  to  write.  But 
the  time  will  come,  when  some  chosen  genius  will  find  the  secret  of  ob- 
tanung  a  reputation  coexistent  with  the  duration  of  this  country;  not  so 
much  by  writing  better  poetry  than  other  men,  as  by  the  addressing  his 
lines  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  who  wishes  for  a  lasting  fame, 
must  write  for  his  countrymen,  and  not  for  foreign  critics.' 

Some  of  the  author's  portraits  remind  us  of  Steele's  Papers  in 
the  Spectator.  They  display  similar  capacity  of  discrimination, 
and  a  talent  for  portraying  character  more  chaste  than  is  com« 
mon  amongst  us. 

*  The  city  of  Richmond  deserves  to  have  a  song  written  about  it,  as 
well  as  Richmond-hill,  where  lived  a  lass,  in  England;  and  were  I  a  poet, 
it  should  not  be  without  it  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  beautifully  situated, 
just  on  the  line  of  division  between  the  region  of  sea-sand,  and  of  river 
alluvions,  and  at  the  foot  of  James  River  rapids.  Above,  the  river  foams 
and  roars  among  the  rocks;  below,  it  winds  gently  and  quietly  through  a 
sweet  landscape  of  meadows,  and  golden  harvest  fields.  It  was  once^ 
and  until  lately,  inhabited  principally  by  a  race  of  most  ancient  and  re- 
spectable planters,  having  estates  in  the  country,  who  chose  it  for  their 
residence  tor  the  sake  of  social  enjoyment.  They  formed  a  society, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  now  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our 
cities:  I  mean  a  society  of  people,  not  exclusively  monopolized  by  mo- 
ney-making pursuits,  but  of  liberal  education,  liberal  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting,  and  possessing  both  leisure  and  inclination  to  cultivate  those 
feelings,  and  pursue  those  objects,  which  exalt  our  nature,  rather  than 
increase  our  fortune.  I  am  however  one  of  those  who,  like  honest  Can- 
dide,  think  all  things  happen  for  the  best,  and  that  this  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  I  therefore  don't  actually  quarrel  with  the  money- 
getting  spirit  that  pervades  all  our  great  cities,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
.  of  the  encouragement  of  literature,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
pen  an  advertisement  It  makes  men  rich,  if  not  liberal  and  enlighten- 
ed: and  in  places  where  wealth  is  synonymous  with  virtue  and  intellect^ 
it  may,  for  aught  I  know,  answer  m  lieu  of  both.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  the  good  alderman,  your  father,  dropt  his  knife  and  fork,  one  d^y, 

when  I  asserted  at  his  table,  that ,  the  great  merchant,  who  was 

actually  president  of  a  bank,  and  had  the  credit  of  being  worth  millions, 
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irtt,  Sd  fiteMog,  intellect)  and  afctiuaii,  no  better  than  a  pedlar.  Tbe  «l# 
derman  look^  at  me  as  if  t  had  abused  gene^  Washington  or  tbs 
Bible;  and  I  hare  never  sat  at  the  good  man^s  table  since.  But  without 
exactly  quarrelUi^  with  that  sordid  dispositiont  or  that  ostetttatiouS)  yet 
vulgar  profiision,  which  \si  general  actuates  the  people  of  our  grcftt 
cities^  to  the  exclusion  of  erery  nobler  pursuity  and  all  rational  «icoiio« 
my;  still  I  may  yenture  to  lamei|t  its  universality.  In  days  of  yoret 
Plutusi  although  he  shone  in  gold  and  precious  stones*  hid  himself  in 
the  bowels  of  tbe  earth;  but  now  he  is  seen  clothed  in  ragged  bank* 
Botest  taking  precedence  every  where  in  the  city  drttwing-rooms.  There 
is  now  no  plate  where  a  knot  of  harmless  people  of  moderate  fortune 
can  sit  down  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  o^  social  ease,  or  the  culti* 
vatioo  of  literature  and  aciencoy  free  from  the  intrusion  of  tobacco,  tar^ 
pitch,  potasht  and  cod^^sh;  sandahs,  baftas,  buglipoors,  and  all  the  jar* 
gon  of  East  India  commodides.  If  they  have  a  moderate  competency^ 
they  are  beset  by  greedy  beggars,  who,  by  <Hnt  of  perseverance,  at  leogtb 
tempt  them  to  engage  in  some  profitable  speculation,  which  draws  them 
gradually  from  their  former  pursuits,  and  ingulfii  them  for  ever  in  the 
vortex  of  g^ain. 

<  In  f»cX^  no  young  man,  now-a-days,  at  least  in  our  commercial  places^ 
thinks  of  sitting  down  quietly  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  elegant  pursuits  which  adorn  our  nature,  and  exalt  a  coun« 

.  tiy.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  becomes  what  is  called  a  gentleman,  that  is  to 
Si^,  he  abandons  every  useful  or  honourable  pursuit,  and  either  lounges 
away  a  contemptible  existence  in  doing  nothing,  or  in  doing  what  he 
ought  not  to  have  done.  But  the  most  common  faXt  of  young  men,  in 
bur  part  of  the  world,  who  inherit  great  fortunes  is,  to  set  about  making 
them  greater.  They  seem  never  to  think  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  lofty 
independence,  which  is  the  lot  of  the  young  man  of  wealth  who  retires 
to  the  enjesrment  of  what  has  been  left  him  by  his  fttthers.  They  seem 
tb  think  tiiere  is  no  alternative  between  absolute  idleness,  and  absolute 
devotion  to  business:  nor  do  they  appear  to  recollect,  that  the  noblest 
employment  of  wealth  is,  to  do  good  with  it,  and  employ  the  lebure  it 
bestows  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  rather  than  the  accumulation  of 
superfluous  riches,  which  they  will  not  bestow  on  others,  and  know  not 
how  to  enjoy  themselves. 

<  These  sentiments  are  exemplified  in  the  case  of  our  two  school-fel- 
lows, H  and  D  ,  both  of  whom,  at  about  the  age  of  three  and 
twenty,  inherited  fortunes  that  would  have  been  ample  in  any  part  of 
the  World,  and  were  well  educated.  H  ■  ,  who  was  always  turning  a 
penny  at  school,  and  cried  his  eyes  out  once  at  losmg  a  sixpence  through 
a  craick  in  the  floor  of  the  school,  on  receiving  his  fortune,  began  to  look 
out  for  bargains;  and  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  most 
experienced  9haver»  of  the  city,  to  learn  all  the  wretched  debasing  arts 
of  the  trade.  In  this  way  he  grew  richer  and  richer;  and  meaner  and 
meaner.  If  he  gave  a  great  dinner,  from  pure  ostentation,  he  starved  his 
househeldi  whue  he  was  eating  the  dinners  given  him  in  turn.  He  kept 
a  carriage;  but  it  cost  him  more  in  whips  than  in  hay,  and  he  saved  the 
expense  of  his  stable  in  his  kitchen.  He  became  at  last  a  great  man, 
according  to  the  city  acceptation— for  he  was  a  director  of  a  half-broken 
insurance  compare,  and  bank;  every  body  looked  up  to  him,  not  be- 
cause he  %ifoutdj  but  because  he  couid  be  of  service  to  them,  and  the 
president  of  one  of  the  banks  was  heard  to  say  publicly  one  day,  that  he 
befieved  that  H-«- was  cmeofthe  most  moneyed  men  in  the  city.  Thus 
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k  liT^  and  tbttt  vill  he  die,  without  ever  having  conceived  even  tho 
ifitnfct  idea  of  any  pmrsoiti  but  that  of  money,  maney,  money;  or  ai^ 
eDjoymeiit  but  in  its  accumulatioa. 

<  But  little  0——)  on  the  contrary,  was  determined  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, according  to  the  fashionable  idea  of  the  present  day  in  our  cities. 
As  he  was  to  be  rich,  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  know  any  thing 
-Uit  how  to  enjoy  it  like  a  gentleman.  He  accordingly  took  his  de- 
cree as  the  first  dunce  in  the  college;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  on  com- 
ag^to  the  possession  of  nearly  half  a  million,  was  to  send  out  his  mea- 
sure for  a  suit  of  clpthes  to  a  Lcmdon  taylor.  He  forthwith  enlisted  him- 
Klf  under  some  ts^vem  bucks,  and  strutted  up  and  down  >  ■  with  a 

snrtout  which  saved  the  corporation  the  trouble  of  sweeping  the  streets 
—was  seen  eveiy  whete  at  public  places  and  parties,  without  doing  any 
tkbg  but  yawn  at  the  one,  and  stand  in  every  body^s  way  in  the  other, 
eating  pickled  oysters.  His  estimate  of  a  party,  where  a  man  of  feel* 
iBg  and  refinement  would  go  to  enjoy  elegant  society,  and  rational 
amusement,  was  always  founded  on  the  quantity  of  porter,  wine,  and 
pickled  oysters  handed  round.  Never  was  he  known  on  any  occasion^ 
to  do  any  one  thing  either  pleasing  or  useful«^and,  of  course,  in  a  little 
dme  he  attained  to  the  reputation  of  a  fine  gentleman;  because,  as  he 
vrer  did  any  thing,  he  must  needs  be  so;  employment  being  unworthy 
tlat  high  character.  Some  of  the  best  bred  people  doubted  his  preten- 
aoos,  until  he  thought  of  finding  fault  with  every  thing  he  heard  and 
mw,  when  the  opinion  of  his  high  breeding  became  unanimous. 

*  Whether  the  people  got  tired  of  him,  or  he  grew  tired  of  the  people, 
I  don't  exactly  know;  but  in  order  to  get  a  new  gloss,  he  went  abroad^ 
staid  six  months,  and  came  back  vastly  improved;  for  he  found  this 
country  more  intolerable  than  ever— a  sure  sign  of  excessive  refine- 
ment, especially  as  he  made  a  point  of  proclaiming  his  opinion  aloud  at 
ail  parties.  When  I  was  last  at  N— — «  I  saw  him  in  a  book-store,  read* 
bg  a  book  upside  down,  and  dressed  as  follows:  to  wit,  one  litde  hat, 
whh  a  steeple  crown;  one  pair  of  corsetts;  one  coat,  so  tight  he  could 
just  breathe;  one  pair  of  pantaloons,  so  immeasurably  wide  and  loose 
joa  could  hardly  tell  whether  they  were  petticoats  or  not;  I  don*t  re- 
collect the  residue  of  his  costume — but  his  hsdr  came  out  from  beneath 
&  hat  like  an  ostrich's  tail,  and  he  stuck  out  behind  like  the  Afiican 
Venus.     No  doubt  the  ladies  found  him  quite  irresistible. 

*  One  might  moralize  and  speculate  on  what  had  been  the  different 
estimation  of  these  young  men,  at  least  hereafter,  had  they  pursued  a 
coarse  becoming  their  fortune  and  education,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  a  useful  or  brilliant  career.  Had  they  employed  part  of  their  for- 
tuoes,  and  their  leisure,  in  adorning  their  minds,  and  encouraging  a 
taste  for  refined,  elegant,  and  scientific  pursuits.  Although  perhaps 
tbey  might  not  have  attained  to  any  lofty  eminence,  they  would  have 
become  associated,  at  least  with  those  that  were  eminent.  They  might 
iiave  become  their  patrons,  if  not  their  equals,  and  attained  to  a  blame<<' 
less,  nay,  noble  immortality,  as  tlie  munificent  encouragers  of  genius; 
instead  of  being  in  their  lives,  the  contempt  of  the  virtuous  mi  the 
wise;  and  in  their  deaths,  the  companions  of  oblivion.' 

The  author  is  peculiarly  hiq»py  in  his  talent  for  serious  reflec* 
tion  combined  with  die  enjoyment  of  rural  scenery.  His  senti- 
ments on  the  importance  of  die  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest — ^its  ob- 
servance in  a  mond  and  political  point  of  view— the  obligation  of 
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lutles,  as  essential  to  the  well  being  of  society,  are  expressed 
I  the  fervour  of  a  true  Christian,  and  all  the  elegance  of  a  ntan 
Btters, 

in  return  for  the  interesting  information  conveyed  in  your  letter,  you 
me  more  questions  than  I  can  answer  in  six  months.  One  of  these  has 
rted  me  so  much,  that  in  pure  gratitude  for  the  amusement  it  af- 
ed,  I  will  take  it  in  hand  forthwith.  I  am  sure  aunt  Kate  put  it  into 
r  wise  head.  You  ask  me  seriously  if  there  are  any  churches  in  this 
of  the  world;  and  whether  people  ever  go  to  church  here,  except 
n  they  arc  carried  to  be  buried?  I  did  not  mention  to  you  my  stoppuig; 
Sunday  before  last  at  a  rambling  village,  where  I  was  smitten  with  the 
t  of  a  little  church,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  service.  I  ge- 
Uy  keep  these  things  to  myself,  for  I  think  that  a  man  who  talks 
lys  about  his  religion  is  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  one  who  does  the 
e  of  his  honesty.  I  would'nt  trust  either  quite  as  far  as  I  could  see 
.  But  I  will  now  answer  your  question  by  telling  you  all  about  it. 
f ou  must  know  that  after  riding  about  a  dozen  miles  before  breakfast 
Sunday  morning,  we  came  to  a  village,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
a  little  neat  stone  church,  almost  buried  in  a  wood  of  lofty  oaks, 
er  which  there  was  a  green  lawn  without  any  underwood.  It  re- 
ded me  of  an  old  familiar  scene  of  early  days,  and  also  of  a  great 
r;  and  after  breakfast  we  went  with  our  good  landlady  to  church. 
:  pew  was  close  by  an  open  window,  out  of  which  you  could  see 
ugh  the  opening  trees  a  little  clear  river.  Farther  on  a  broad  ex- 
je  of  green  meadow— beyond  that  a  far-fading  mountain— and  above 
bright  blue  sky.  What  a  path  for  a  man's  thoughts  to  ascend  to 
venl  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  chirping  of  birds,  peeping  some- 
2s  into  the  window;  or  the  cautious  footsteps  of  the  villagers,  creep- 
up  the  aisle,  until  the  service  commenced. 

The  hymn  was  sung  first,  and  began  with,  "  There  is  a  land  of  pure 
ght,"  &c  and  was  sung  with  that  plaintive  simplicity  we  sometimes 
ce  in  the  ballad  of  a  country  lad,  of  a  summer's  evening.  The  ap- 
rance  of  the  preacher  was  as  simple  as  his  discourse;  and  there  was 
ling  to  mark  any  peculiarity,  except  a  Scottish  accent  that  announc- 
his  parentage.  There  was  no  need  of  his  proclaiming  the  benefi- 
ce, or  power  of  the  Divinity,  for  the  balmy  air,  the  glowing  sunshine, 
rich  and  plenteous  fields,  that  lay  spread  around  as  far  as  the  eye 
Id  reach,  told  of  the  one;  while  the  lofty  mountains,  visible  in  every 
xtlon,  proclaimed  the  other.  He  left  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  to  be 
i  in  his  glorious  works,  and  with  simple  pathos,  called  on  his  hearers 
how  their  gratitude  for  his  dispensations,  by  the  decency,  usefulness, 
peacefulness  of  their  lives.  His  precepts  denounced  no  innocent 
cation,  and  I  was  told  his  example  encouraged  no  vice  or  irregula- 
— not  even  the  besetting  sin  of  his  profession,  pride  and  arrogance, 
ended  his  discourse  without  any  theatrical  flourish  of  trumpets — 
lout  seeking  to  elevate  the  Saviour  by  placing  him  above  Socrates 
my  other  heathen  philosopher;  and  I  believe  without  creating  in  his 
rers  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  a  gentle  quiet  sentiment  of  devotion, 
so  high  toned,  but  more  lasting  and  salutary  than  mere  enthusiasm. 
)ther  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  audience  came  out  of  church,  but 
ted  on  either  side  of  the  path  outside  the  door,  to  shake  hands  and 
how  d*ye  do,  as  is  the  good  old  country  custom. 
There  was  nothing  certainly  in  all  this,  but  what  may  be  seen  ip  almost 
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nf  clmrcb,  and  fet  it  made  an  impression  on  me  that  is  still  pleasing  and 
KMiching  in  the  remembrance.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  repose  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  silence  and 
shade  of  deep  groves,  that  is  allied  to  religious  emotions  by  some  inscrut* 
able  tie.  Perhaps  it  is  because  almost  every  object  we  see  in  the  coun^ 
try  id  the  work  of  Deity,  and  every  object  common  to  cities  the  work  of 
man.  Thougii  we  do  not  make  the  comparison  consciously,  yet  the 
result  is  the  same;  or  perhaps  much  more  forcible,  because  the  impres* 
son  is  that  of  feeling,  rather  than  of  reasoning. 

'If  I  doubted  the  divinity  of  the  Christiau  faith,  which  I  do  not,  seeing 
»  I  do  the  influence  of  its  pure  morality,  its  humane,  and  benignant, 
md  softening  precepts,  I  would  never  whisper  of  doubt.  Independently 
ef  the  sad  effects  that  would  result  from  weakening  the  foundation  of 
ihb  system  of  morals,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  capacity  to 
perceive  its  importance  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  therefore  fol- 
bv  it  fronn  a  conviction  of  its  divine  origin,  the  attempt  would  deserved* 
Ij  end  in  disgrace  and  discomfiture.  None  but  a  vain  and  foolish  man 
vould,  therefore,  undertake  the  task  of  weakening  the  force  of  any  of 
those  beneficial  opinions,  which,  if  not  founded  in  truth,  are  at  least  ne- 
cessary to  the  well-being  of  society.  The  ignorant  will  oppose  him  from 
^influence  of  an  old  established  habit  of  thinkings  and  the  wise  from  a 
conviction  of  the  salutary  effect  of  such  impressions. 

*  Nothing  can  more  completely  show  the  importance  of  rel'gion,  not 
ody  to  the  morals  but  the  manners  of  the  great  mass  of  mankhid,  than 
the  contrast  afforded  by  a  village  where  there  is  regular  service  every 
Sabbath-day,  and  one  where  there  is  none.  In  the  former  you  see  a 
Afferent  style  of  manners  entirely.  Instead  of  lounging  at  a  tavern,  dirty 
lod  anshaVen,  the  men  are  seen  decently  dressed  and  shaved,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  church;  and  the  women  exhibiting  an  air  of  neatness 
^ttke  attractive.  Whether  they  go  to  church  to  pray,  or  pass  their 
time,  to  6ee  their  neighbours  and  be  seen,  or  to  show  off  their  Sunday 
ck>thes;  it  keeps  them  from  misusing  the  Sabbath,  and  polluting  the 
periods  of  rest  and  relaxation,  by  practices  either  injurious  to  them- 
selves or  disgraceful  to  society.  Whoever  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  man,  first  by  his  own  experience,  and  next  by  an  observa- 
tioD  of  others,  must  be  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  giving  him 
unusements  that  are  not  vicious,  and  modes  of  relaxation  that  are  inno- 
cost  ^*  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy" — so  does  it  make 
him  a  dull  and  stupid  man.  Men,  in  truth,  cannot  always  be  employed; 
lod  those  who  are  unable  to  supply  the  tedium  of  bodily  inertness,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  mind,  will — I  say  will^  amuse  themselves  in  some  . 
way  or  other.  If  you  afford  them  the  means  of  attending  church  on  the 
Sibbath-*the  most  dangerous  day  of  the  week,  because  a  day  of  idle* 
fiess— whatever  be  their  motives  for  going  there,  l)oth  their  morals  and 
their  manners  will  be  softened,  by  having  some  object  for  decency  in 
dress  and  behaviour;  and  something  salutar)'  to  attract  them  in  the  dan- 
gerous interregnum  of  a  day  of  leisure.' 

The  observations  on  the  profession  of  the  law  are  so  acute,  inge- 
nious and  forcible  that  we  only  regret  he  did  not  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  more  than  <me  brief  letter.  It  is  rarely  we  meet  with  so 
much  intelligence — and  still  rarer,  a  disposition  to  communicate  the 
overflowings  of  a  rich  understanding. 

At  parting  we  have  only  to  recommead  to  the  author  a  more 
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guarded  restraint  over  the  powers  of  his  fimcy,  and  to  remembeif* 
that  genius  reqiures  checks  in  proportion  to  its  sallies.  Let  him 
inculcate  respect  for  seminaries  of  learning  wherever  happily  they^ 
are  found,  and  uphold  that  great  concern  of  education,  to  which, 
he  himself  owes  his  celebrity.  Widi  these  admonitions,  ydiich  W€r 
hope  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  of  good  will  with  which 
they  are  expressed,  we  take  our  leave  of  two  interesting  little  vo- 
lumes, trusting  the  author  will  mature  with  experience,  and  adopt: 
this  as  a  future  motto—"  delectando  pariterque  montndo^^  He  may- 
then  expect  something  more  than  a  fleeting  popularity,  by  convey- 
ing permanent  good  in  the  most  insinuating  form* 

Art.  IV. — The  Bridal  of  Vaumond^^ai  Metrical  Romance^  &c. 

New  York.  1817. 
A  MERICAN  manufactured  of  all  descriptions,  it  would  seem, 
'^  do  not  succeed  when  of  the  finer  kind.  We  bring  our  coarse 
woollens  and  cottons  into  competition  with  those  of  Europe,  with 
very  fair  success;  but  the  finer  qualities  are  sure  to  be  met  and 
undersold  by  foreign  goods  of  a  better  kind.  We  do  our  best,  too, 
to  imitate  the  English  in  their  composition  and  dyes,  and  even  in 
"  the  cut"  of  their  patterns;  but  whether  it  be  owing  to  our  real  un- 
skilfulness,  or  to  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  those  which  have  cross- 
ed the  Adantic,  certain  it  is,  that  they  do  not  command  as  ready 
a  sale  as  the  European  manufactures.  This  peculiarity  appears  to 
extend  even  to  the  literary  mart  which,  like  every  otner^  has  its 
finer  and  coarser  species  of  production.  The  great  literaiy  staple 
of  the  country  seems  to  be  the  newspaper,  on  which  much  talent 
is  exercised  and  wasted,  which,  if  brought  to  a  focus,  would  ap- 
pear (ar  more  striking  and  respectable  than  it  does.  Next  come 
the  pamphlets  and  magazines;  n;iany  of  which,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  ^^  the  trade,"  are  ^  got  up"  in  as  good  a  style  as  those  of 
the  great  emporium  of  taste  and  talent.  These,  and  a  few  scattered 
tours  and  popular  histories,  succeed  very  well:  but  when  we  come  to 
the  higher  and  finer  branches  of  the  literary  art,  and  especially 
that  of  poetry,  we  exhibit  a  most  striking  inferiority  to  our  trans- 
atlantic rivals.  Whether  it  be  that  we  are  deficient  in  the  materi- 
als, or  as  in  the  case  of  other  manufactured  goods,  that  we  are 
wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  those  finer  essences  which  omstitute 
tiie  great  charm  of  the  composition,  American  poetry  does  not 
seem,  (to  use  the  language  of  the  prices  current,;  to  be  in  much 
request. 

Here  now  is  a  piece  of  goods  "  got  up"  after  the  very  last  Eng- 
lish fashion;  the  author  of  which  i^pears  not  merely  to  have  cho- 
sen the  same  materials,  but  to  have  celled,  with  admirable  fide-^ 
lity,  the  s^le  and  colouring,  in  various  {daces,  of  our  great  tnms- 
ndantic  idols.  The  whole  effect,  to  be  sure,  has  some  resemUttce 
to  patch-work;  for  we  have  in  one  place  a  strand  of  expressions, 
ilaScott,  and  in  another  a  la  Bjnron;  and  like  the  Chinese  artist, 
our  autiior  has  c<^ied  both  defiects  and  beauties:  yet  jxpon  the 
whple  it  has  boea  do«(p  with  such  txemfisacy  skill,  tivat  were  it  bo( 
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far  t^HTo  or  three  modest  hints,  we  should  certainly  have  purchased 
it  as  an  article  of  genuine  English  manufacture.  In  spite  of  this 
imposing  appearance  we  fear  it  will  not  be  very  popular,  and  that 
the  avLthor  will  experience  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  that  "  when 
two  men  ride  on  horseback,  one  must  ride  behind.''  Scott  and  By- 
TQSk  ha.ve  each  their  respective  hobbies;  and  it  is  much  to  be  fear- 
ed,  that  whosoever  gets  astride  of  the  same  animals  will  be  forced 
to  take  the  back  ground.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  fact,  as  our 
vatlior  more  than  hints,  that,  (in  the  words  of  Clifton,) 

—— — —  "  beneath  these  shifting  skies, 
Where  genius  sickens,  and  where  fancy  dies," 

poetry  is  not  rewarded  as   it  deserves  to  be:  and  we  are  sorely 
afraid  that  he  is  not  destined  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.   If  this  unfortunately  shall  be  the  case,  we  fear  it  must  be  at- 
tributed to  his  subject  and  style,  rather  than  to  the  unlucky  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  bom  within  the  limits  of  the  repub- 
lic. For  addicted  as  our  reading  population  is  to  the  laudable  custom 
of  admiring  every  thing  which  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  still  it  has 
sometimes  exhibited  a  litde  nausea  at  finding  the  same  kind  of  dish 
served  up  by  American  cooks,  without  the  alteration  of  a  single 
ing^dient;  and  that  when  so  boundless  a  variety  of  home  materi- 
als was  before  them.     The  unrivalled  beauty  and  sublimity  of  our 
scenery,  our  majestic  waters,  and  more  than  Grecian  heaven,  the 
contrast  between  the  extreme  civilization  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
wild  barbarism  of  our  western  frontier;  and  the  moral  splendour  of 
our  history,  offer  themes  for  a  poet,  which  imfortunately  the  "  un- 
travelled  taste"  of  the  natives,  though  considerably  improved  by  fo- 
reign reviews,  and  by  the  residence  among  us  of  the  distinguished 
literati  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  is  still  predisposed  to  admire. 
But,  widi  all  these,  we  have,  unfortunately,  in  this  matter-of-fact 
country,  neither  *' donjons,"  nor  "  samoons,"  nor  "  siroccos,"  nor 
**  lairs,"  nor  '*  volcanos,"  nor  "  gazelles."  We  have  neither  knights, 
nor  pages,  nor  eremites,  nor  friars,  black,  white,  or  grayj  and  our 
**  gentles,"  though  sufficiendy  robust,  are  not  exacdy  "  stalwart," 
nor  are  our  criminals  quite  "  imassoiled,"     In  short,  we  want  all 
the  requisites  oi  fashionable  poetry,  and  as  in  venturing  into  our  un- 
tried ocean,  he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  from  these  and  the 
like  land-marks,  our  author  has  very  wisely  resolved,  we  think, 
*'  to  hug  the  shore"  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  he  is  pleased  to  ex- 
press it.  True  it  is,  that  Horace  bestows  no  mean  ^are  of  praise 
on  those  of  his  own  countrymen  who  had  the  courage 

. «  vestigia  Gn»ca 

deserere  et  celebrare  domestica  factaj^* 

yet  when  it  is  considered  that  in  so  doing,  an  author  would  be 
forced  to  give  up  all  the  old  stock  of  materials  which  are  ready 
seasoned  for  his  purpose,  and  venture  upon  what  may  turn  out 
very  frail  supports  of  his  edifice,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is 
the  safest  plan  to  tread  in  the  beaten  track. 

It  has  often  happened  to  authors  to  be  intuitively,  as  it  were, 
acquainted  with  their  own  merit,  and  to  foresee  that  future  suc- 
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cess  which  the  cold  neglect  of  the  nirorld  denied  them  whea  liv- 
ing. Thus  Ovid  predicts  the  deathless  nature  of  his  poems;  and 
Milton,  who  was  only  known  in  his  day  as  ^^  a  blind  man  and  a  re- 
publican,'^ foretells,  in  confident  terms,  his  final  exaltation.  With 
all  the  weight,  however,  of  such  authorities  in  favour  of  a  modest 
self-confidence,  we  confess  we  were  somewhat  startied  at  the  v&cy 
outset  of  the  "  Bridal  of  Vaumond,"  by  finding  the  author's  opi- 
nion of  himself  enressed  without  reserve  in  the  preface.  *'  After 
**  this  candid  conression,"  says  he,  **  he  states,  not  by  ijray  of  apo* 
"  logy,  but  to  pve  his  readers  ybir  data  to  form  their  estimate  of 
^^  his  ability^  that  he  is  yet  a  youth,  and,  among  the  rhymers  of  the 
^^  day,  ^  a  childe^  in  a  legal,  as  well  as  in  a  poetical  sense  of  the 
"  term.*'  Now,  as,  according  to  our  understanding  of  the  word» 
^^  childe''  signifies  a  knight\  both  in  ^^  a  legal  and  poetical  sense,'* 
we  feel  considerable  apprehension  lest  some  of  the  carping  critics 
of  the  day,  whom  our  author  pleasandy  describes  as 

<<  School-boy  reriewen,  rooantebanks  of  sense, 
<*  Who  De?er  blundered  thro'  their  acoidence,** 

should  be  inclined  to  require  farther  proof  beside  his  mere  ipse 
£xit  of  his  having  obtained  the  honour  of  poetical  knighthood* 
We  trust,  however,  he  will  not  be  cast  down  by  such  ill-natured 
incredulity,  satisfied,  as  he  is  pleased  to  intimate,  that  ^  if  there 
be  any  of  the  disjecti  membra  poetae,  he  must  be  encouraged — ii 
sera  bient6t  deterre."  By  which  ^  membra  <Bsjecti  poetse'  we  pre-* 
sume  he  means  something  of  the  same  kind  as  Polonius  did,  when 
he  spake  of  the  ^  limbs  and  outward  flourishes  of  wit." 

The  poem  which  follows  this  display  of  learning,  is  divided  in- 
to three  parts,  each  part  containing  four  ^^  scenes."  To  each  of 
these  parts  is  prefixed  an  introductory  epistie,  written  with  exem- 
plary fidelity  sifter  the  manner  of  those  in  Marmion;  the  **  proem" 
and  *'*'  conclusion"  being  apparently  from  ^  a  study,"  (as  the  paint- 
ers  call  it)  of  the  noble  leader  of  the  present  ^^  irritabile  genus." 
The  scene  which  the  author  has  chosen,  we  think  with  great  judg- 
ment, as  it  is  apropos  to  volcanos,  lava,  and  such  convenient  si- 
miles, is  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  time,  we  conjecture,  from  some 
loose  hints,  to  be  about  the  twelfth  century.  This  we  also  take  to 
be  a  proof  of  die  poet's  art,  as  many  useful  personages,  the  race  of 
which  has  since  become  extinct,  are  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  that  period,  to  the  great  benefit  of  many  of  the  writers  of 
this  age.  But  the  author's  great  talent,  we  think,  is  shown  in  the 
conception  and  management  of  his  plot,  of  which  we  shall  present 
a  brief  outiine  to  our  readers.  A  certain  peasant  of  Sicily,  it 
seems,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  father  of  a  very  misshapen  and 
deformed  son,  with  ^^  huge  feet,  crooked  legs,  and  goggle  eyes," 
as  he  facetiously  describes  him.  This  interesting  being,  in  pure 
despite  to  nature,  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  certain 
spirits  of  the  mountains,  by  which,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
he  assigned  and  set  over  to  them,  all  his  right,  tide,  and  interest 
in  the  Christian  faith;  and  forthwith,  by  their  magic,  is  transfboB* 
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ed  into  a  gay  and  gallant  knight,  bearing  about  him,  like  Macbeth, 
*  a  charmed  life,''  but  liable  to  a  dissolution  of  the  charm,  by  unit* 
m^  m  any  of  the  ceremcmies  of  the  church.    Having  put  on  the 
nevr  man,  it  seems  he  was  very  successful  in  his  amours,  particu* 
hoAy  iNrith  die  daughter  of  a  certam  count  G<»isalvo.    The  exco*- 
£imi  opens  with  a  song  of  the  spirits,  who  are  assembled  for  the 
omnposition  of  a  charm,  which,  as  usual,  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
brotK,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  pretty  much  the  same  with 
dbose  generally  employed  on  like  occasions.  Vaumond  (for  that  is 
ihe    name  of  our  author's  renegade  hero)  receives  die  charm, 
tkou^i  we  are  sorry  to  say  he  does  not  evince  much  gfatitude, 
and  retires  from  the  cave.  The  next  canto,  or  scene,  as  the  author 
calls  them,  introduces  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  fair  Isabel, 
who,  it  seems,  was  kept  awake  either  by  love  or  something  else, 
and  resolves  to  *^  forth  and  walk  a  while."  During  her  ramble  by 
die  sea  shore,  she  has  a  glimpse  of  a  vision,  which  turns  out  to  b^ 
a  kind  of  prophetic  magic  lantern,  at  which  she  marvels  much, 
turns  in  again,  and  soon  drops  asleep;  her  love  it  seems,  or  what- 
ever else  was  the  disorder,  being  relieved  by  the  ramble.    Then 
fcAows  a  tournament,  by  which  we  see  that  Vaumond,  and  a  cer- 
tttn  gallant  knight  named  Lodowick,  are  competitors  for  the  lady  ^s 
smiles;  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  favourite,  but  unfortunately 
comes  off  second  best  in  the  combat,  and  leaving  the  field  to  his 
rhral,   takes   a  pensive  stroll  by  the   river  side,  where  he  falls 
in  ^th  a  feir  page,  who  tells  a  plausible  story;  and  Lodowick  re- 
membering that  he  is  engaged  to  dine  with  somebody,  and  having, 
we  suppose,  a  pretty  good  appetite   after  his  exercise,  breaks  off 
his  cfonference  abrupdy.     The  second  part  opens  with  tin  account 
of  this  banquet,  at  which  we  find  out*  old  friend  Vaumond,  who, 
merely  for  asking  Miss  Isabel  to  dance  with  him,  is,  we  must  say, 
rather  rudely  treated  by  Lodowick,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lady,  and  several  others,  challenges  him  to  a  combat  the  next  day, 
which  is  accepted  by  the  other.     The  next  day,  however,  instead 
^die  conflict  taking  place,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  fair 
Iss^l  we  presume,  die  gallant  Lodowick  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
his  character,  as  may  be  supposed,  does  not  gain  by  the  proceed- 
mg.    The  heroine,  who  we  suppose  was  of  the  old  opinion,  that 
**  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,"  immediately,  it  seems, 
doses  with  the  offer  of  Vaumond,  and  indeed  appears  to  have 
yielded,  with  singular  facility,  to  die  addresses  oi  the   enemy  of 
her  lover,  for  we  find  her  in  a  very  critical  situation  in  a  bower 
with  him,  when  the  page  unfortunately  enters.    The  ^idevant  lov- 
er, in  the  mean  time,  had  been  suffering  all  the  pangs  of  ^^  durance 
vile,"  having  been   carried  off  the  night  preceding  the  intended 
combat,  by  some  singular  beings,  with  iron  arms,  and  shut  up  in 
a  cavern,  where  he  finds  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  strange 
noises,  and  learns  some  of  the  mysteries  of  Hecate,  discovering  in- 
ter alia,  that  his  old  enemy  Vaumond  is  a  member  of  the  lodge. 
He  is  at  length  relieved  by  a  very  convenient  earthquake,  and  sal- 
lies forth  in  search  of  his  former  acquaintance,  when  he  fajls  in 
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with  an  old  gentleman  who  sings  a  very  facetious  song  about  the 
deformities  of  his  own  son,  by  which  we  gather  that  he  is  the  fa* 
ther  of  Vaumond.  In  the  mean  time  Isabel,  it  seems,  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  Vaumond  for  her  spouse,  but  did  not  much  fancy 
the  looks  of  rfie  parson  hy  whom  they  were  to  be  made  one,  nor 
the  general  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  wedding  room;  and  we  must 
say,  that  considering  her  apparent  temperament,  she  displayed 
great  prudence.  The  priest  turns  out  to  be  a  sham  one,  being,  it 
seems,  one  of  Vaumond's  satanic  friends,  dressed  up  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  the  service  is  about  being  performed  in  a  very  unchris- 
tian style,  when  another  earthquake  (we  believe)  intervenes; "  the 
fiend  priest"  vanishes,  and  she  finds  herself  on  the  plain,  supported 
by  "  two  stranger  serfs,"  who,  of  course,  can  be  no  other  than  her 
old  lover,  and  his  ballad-singing  acquaintance.  ^^  Tendimus  in  La- 
tium"  now,  for  Lodowick  challenges  Vaumond  again  to  the  com- 
bat, and  having  grown  a  tittle  wiser  since  his  former  non-suit,  now 
requires  his  rival  to  swear  that  he  is  not  assisted  by  magic,  which 
he  refuses  to  do.  A  conflict  ensues  between  Lodowick  and  the 
spectators  on  one  side,  and  Vaumond  and  his  legion  of  devils  on 
the  other,  when  Vaumond,  having  "  bent"  to  a  blow  of  Lodowick, 
is  immediately  changed  to  his  former  state  of  a  decrepid  elf,  and 
vanishes  in  a  huff.  The  story  concludes  with  the  imion  of  Lodo- 
wick with  the  tender-hearted  Isabel,  who,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
had  no  particular  objection  to  committing  matrimony  with  anybo- 
dy. Such  is  the  plot  which  our  ingenious  author  has  contrived  for 
that  worthy  part  of  the  literary  community  who  love  to  read  late 
at  night,  and  to  feel  time,  place,  and  circumstance  harmonize  with 
the  horrors  of  their  book.  To  such,  we  can  with  confidence  re- 
commend this  litde  volume,  satisfied  that  they  will  either  find 
much  to  their  taste  in  its  contents,  or  that  after  perusing  it  they 
will  enjoy  that  pleasing  repose  which  the  author  seems  to  antici- 
pate, when  he  wishes,  (and  which  we  heartily  join,) 

"God  speed  to  all. 

On  whom  slumber's  lightsome  links  may  fall.'' 

To  speak  seriously,  however,  of  the  author  and  his  book,  notwith- 
standing the  affectations  and  plagiarisms  with  which  the  Bridal  of 
Vaumond  is  rife,  we  still  think  it  displays  some  power  of  fancy, 
and  considerable  talent  for  versification.  The  introductory  epis- 
tles, where  he  speaks  after  his  own  manner,  and  does  not  servilely 
copy  foreign  poetry,  are  the  best  part  of  the  book,  and  in  one  of 
them  he  exhibits  very  respectable  powers  of  description.  We  recom- 
mend to  him  in  his  next  poem  to  abjure  the  heresy  of  witchcraft 
and  magic,  to  discard  affectation  of  language,  and  to  be  less  ad- 
dicted "  jurare  in  verba  magistri."  He  is  evidently  capable  of  ap- 
preciating and  representing  our  natural  scenery:  all  that  is  wantbg 
IS  to  give  it  a  moral  interest.  At  present  our  history  is  unnoticed, 
£tod  our  landscape  neglected: 

"  Carent  quia  fftUe  iocroJ*"^ 
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Art.  v.— ^&oib  HepubUshed. 

1.  The  Her$y  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Nighu--^  romance.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  into  Iroquise^&c.  Philadelphia.  181/. 

2*  The  Itinerant^  or  Memoirs  of  an  Actor.  Part  II.  3  vols.  Phila* 
delphia.  181/. 

3.  Tlie  Balance  of  Comfort^  or  the  Old  Maid  and  Married  Woman — 
a  novel,  by  Mrs.  Ross,  author  of  the  Marchioness,  &c.  New 
York.  1817. 

4.  The  Knight  of  St*  Johtk-'-^  romance,  by  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Porter,  author  of  the  Recluse  of  Norwav.  2  vols.  Philadelphia* 
1817. 

5.  Letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Warden^ 
tvith  Extracts  from  the  Great  Work  now  compiling  for  publication 
under  the  inspection  of  Napoleon. 

^HERE  probably  never  was  a  period  in  which  such  a  variety  of 
"*•  dishes  was  presented  to  the  literary  epicure  as  at  present. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  the  cur- 
rent literature,  certain  it  is,  that  no  pdate  need  now  remain  ungra- 
tified  for  want  of  a  choice.  From  the  voluminous  history  and  pon- 
derous epic,  down  to  the  lighter  kinds  under  notice,  and  which 
may  perhaps  not  improperly  be  termed  the  side-dishes  of  the  literary 
feast,  every  description  of  English  book  is  republished  in  this 
country,  and  not  a  month  passes  over  our  heads  without  an  addi- 
tion of  at  least  a  dozen  novelties  to  each  course.  Ten  years  ago, 
we  believe,  it  was  considered  a  very  adventurous  thing  in  a  book- 
seller to  republish  an  English  work,  unless  perchance  it  were  a  ge- 
ography or  a  grammar,  without  a  subscription  list  well  filled,  and 
the  previous  sanction  of  the  English  reviewers.  Now,  scarcely  a 
book  on  any  popular  subject  is  published  in  England,  but  imme- 
diately on  its  arrival  here  it  goes  to  the  American  press,  and  is  ge- 
nerally in  the  hands  of  the  American  reader  in  less  Aan  three 
months  after  its  first  appearance  in  England. 

When  so  much  is  brought  out,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  there 
must  be  a  considerable  difference  of  quality;  and  it  is  sometimes 
our  fate  to  peruse  poetry^  which  nothing  but  the  proverbial  pa- 
tience of  a  Reviewer  could  wade  through;  sometimes  to  endure 
what  is  intended  for  wit,  but  which  certainly  must  have  been  ge- 
nerated in  an  English  fog.  The  republications,  on  the  whole,  are 
creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  public  and  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
publishers:  and  we  are  happy  to  observe  from  some  late  announce- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  indications  of  a  demand  for  the  more 
useful  and  substantial  works  of  good  old  times. 

Of  the  publications,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article,  the  first  is  intended,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  deve- 
lop the  author's  meaning,  for  a  humorous  satire  on  certain  ro- 
mances which  were  formerly  in  great  request  at  the  circulating 
libraries.  Unfortimately,  however,  for  the  author,  the  jest  has 
come  too  late.  Horrors,  like  '*  damns,"  (as  Acres  says)  *'  have  had 
their  day."  The  public  attention  has  taken  another  and  a  more  le^ 


gitimate  turn,  thanks  to  Miss  Ed^peworth  and  the  author  of  Wa- 
verty:  the  bandittis  and  Schedonis  of  the  ^  mighty  magician  of 
Udolpho"  had  abeady  faded  into  nothing  before  &e  gipsies  anud 
fishermen  of  the  Scottish  Shakspeare;  and  we  now  no  more  expect 
to  see  a  ghost,  when  we  open  a  novel,  than  in  passing  a  church 
yard.    We  fear,  too,  that  ue  audior  of  ^  the  Hero"  wants  other 
requisites  for  success.     There  is  no  kind  of  weapon  apparently 
more  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  manage  pro- 
perly, than  ridicule;  and  we  can  conceive  no  situation  more  mor* 
tifying  than  for  a  writer  who  thinks  he  has  been  very  facetious,  to 
find  his  readers  of  quite  anodier  opinion.   Such,  we  suspect,  will  be 
the  fate  of  the  audicM*  of  the  Hero.  We  have  really  seldom  met  with 
a  work  quite  so  dull  and  so  devoid  of  the  most  remote  resemblance 
to  wit  or  even  humour.  We  are  truly  grateful  that  it  is  of  foreign 
manufiMrture,  and  are  persuaded  that  die  very  worst  of  our  home 
writers  would  be  ashimied  of  fathering  such  a  production. 

The  Itinerant  is  the  continuation  of  a  work  under  the  same  natne, 
which  was  published  a  few  years  since,  and  professes  to  be  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  performer  named  Ryley ,  who  has, 
it'seems,  been  strutting  and  fretting  through  life  to  very  little  pecu- 
Jliary  purpose.  We  hardly  know,  however,  whether  to  class  it  un* 
der  the  head  of  real  or  fictitious  narratives.   On  the  one  hand,  the 
author  is  very  liberal  in  his  descripticms  and  anecdotes  of  many 
living  persons  of  notoriety,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  had  in* 
tercourse,  and  indeed  gives  us  letters  from  several;  but  again, 
there  are  so  many  unnatural  incidents,  long  romantic  dialogues, 
and  tales,  that  we  are  half  inclined  to  think  the  whole  a  piece  of 
invention.    The  truth  is,  we  suppose  that  the  frame  and  many  of 
the  materials  are  genuine;  but  that  Mr.  Ryley,  being  in  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  oi  facts  to  eke  out  his  three  volumes,  has  mixed 
a  little  alloy  with  them,  for  the  benefit  of  his  purse.    Whichever 
way  it  is  considered,  the  book,  we  think,  is  an  amusing  one.    The 
Kves  of  players  indeed  have  gen«»rally  been  prolific  of  incident  and 
entertainment.    The  diversified  nature  of  their  situation — ^their 
improvidence-^ouehtlessness— the  rambling  tenor  of  their  live^ 
abound  in  materials  for  narration;  the  amusement  of  which  is  not 
lessened  by  the  theatrical  language  in  which  they  are  often  con- 
veyed.   The  biographies  of  Foote,  of  Edwin,  and  of  Cooke,  as 
well  as  some  others,  come  under  this  descripticm.     Mr.  Ryley, 
though  not  holding  so  hifh  a  rank  upon  the  stage  as  those  cele- 
brated actors,  appears  to  have  mixed  with  many  persons  whose 
names  are  familiar,  and  has  collected  some  amusing  traits  respect- 
ing his  theatrical  comrades.  His  vicissitudes  of  fortune  too,  being 
at  one  moment  in  durance  vile,  at  anodier  ^^  enacting  Julius  Caes 
ear,"  or  somediiag  else;  and  itt  a  third  time,  dining  with  bona  fide 
lords  and  ladies;  his  accounts  of  which  are  told  in  a  lively  though 
ifither  fli|^>ant  manner,  afford  considerable  entertainment.     As  a 

r:ineB  of  his  manner  of  relating  his  adventures,  as  well  aa  of 
tricks  of  die  Lomdon  j»ck-pockets,  wc  extract  the  fitnUowing 
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<  The  fiAowiag  Sunday  I  was  engaged  to  dine  with  m  Richard  FUl. 
fps)  mt  Hampttead)  under  a  promise  to  act  at  guide  to  Dr.  Walcol, 
(Pe^r  Pisdari)  whose  loss  of  sight  rendered  the  deputation  but  too  ne- 
cessuy.  Mr.  Pratt^  another  gentleman  celebrated  in  the  world  of  let* 
msy  gave  us  the  moeting;  and  the  day  afforded  a  literary  treaty  such  as 
loever  before  banquet^  upon;  it  was  indeed  a  mental  feast,  and  I  re- 
cord it  with  pleasure  and  pride,  greater  pleasure,  and  greater  pride, 
than  had  I  feasted  with  illustrious  fools,  or  banqueted  with  noble  block* 
beads.  Sir  Richard  abstains  from  all  sorts  of  animal  food,  even  poultry, 
|une  and  fish;  and  is  withal  very  abstemious  in  his  beverages  yet  not* 
ftthataiiding  these  privations,  his  countenance  exhibits  a  picture  of 
kalth  nearly  bordering  upon  plethora.  Dr.  Walcot  was  in  high  glee; 
bf  the  same  token,  he  indulges  most  liberally  in  the  vice  of  swearing; 
■dependent  of  this  fault,  and  a  fault  it  is,  particularly  in  a  man  who 
sUads  in  no  need  of  such  resources;  there  are  those  whose  conversa« 
tta  would  be  wholly  unnoticed,  but  from  that  individual  cause;  I  say0 
iodependent  of  this,  Peter  Pindar  is  animated  and  intelligent;  highly  li- 
beral in  his  opinions,  and  blessed  with  great  suavity  of  mannert.  After 
toer,  Mr.  Pratt  read  excellently  well,  a  manuscript  of  the  doctor's, 
hli  of  point  and  ■  abuse,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  if  you  please  you  may 
a^stitute  the  word  truth. 

^  When  the  time  for  our  departure  arrived,  there  was  only  one  vacant 
ant  in  the  Hampstead  stage,  in  which  I  placed  the  Pindaric  bard,  and 
bttbonii^  my  coat,  prepared  for  a  walk.  The  evening  was  fine,  though 
cold;  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  pedestrianism  I  was  ever  partial  to. 
Tis  a  mode  of  travelling  that  carries  with  it  an  air  of  independence,  and 
vhUst  heaven  continues  the  use  of  my  legs,  I  hc^e  and  trust  it  will  al- 
wiya  have  a  preference.  I  had  proceeded  near  half  way  through  Ox- 
fard'Street,  when  a  decently  dressed,  but  very  iiffirm  old  woman,  in 
cioasing  the  street,  narrowly  escaped  being  run  down  by  a  coach;  an- 
other was  advancbg  very  rapidly,  when  I  ran  to  her  assistance,  and 
vith  all  the  strength  I  was  master  of,  dragged  her  safe  to  the  foot-path. 
As  she  appeared  faint  from  alarm,  and  weak  frcun  exertion,  I  did  not 
immediately  leave  her,  but  continued  my  support  a  few  minutes  longer; 
when  strange  and  unnatural  as  it  may  appear,  I  thought  I  felt  her  Iwnd 
iamy  coat  pocket  I  instantly  advanced  mine  in  the  same  direction,  and 
feoud  my  apprehensions  confirmed;  my  pocket  book  was  gone,  con- 
taining, unfortunately  and  imprudently,  all  my  worldly  property,  re- 
ceived the  day  before  from  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey.  As  I  challeng- 
ed the  old  hypocrite  with  the  theft,  and  was  in  the  act  of  seising  her,  she 
took  her  petticoats  under  her  arm,  thereby  discovering  a  pair  of  bootSf, 
sad  turning  the  corner,  scampered  down  Swallow-street  with  such  ex- 
pefition,  that,  although  a  good  footman,  I  was  once  nearly  losing  sight 
of  her;  and  this  must  inevitably  have  been  the  case,  had  not  I^na,  aided 
by  the  lamps,  rendered  it  nearly  as  Ught  as  day.  The  reader  will  won- 
der why  I  did  not  give  the  alarm,  and  by  that  means  procure  aid  in  my 
pursuit.  The  fact  is,  that  at  the  instant  such  a  thougl^  never  occurred^ 
I  was  too  much  engaged  with  the  one  object  to  mbd  any  other,  and  as  a 
few  moments  elapsed  between  the  robbery,  and  finding  myself  in  Swal- 
tow-street,  which  my  gentleman  in  masquerade  likewise  left  at  the  ve- 
ry first  turn,  I  was  still  too  intent  in  pursuit  to  think  of  the  only  means 
I  to  render  it  effectual,  and  it  was  not,  till  I  found  myself  losing  g^und, 
I  diat  I  bawled  out  for  the  first  time  «  stop  thief.'*  But  here  the  in  voca- 
noo  iras  useless,  for  there  was  nobody  to  stop  the  thief.    The  sjlreet,  as 
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ht  as  I  could  see,  was  empt3r;  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  this  par 
of  the  town,  he  led  me  to  the  identical  spot  where  assistance  would  Im 
Implored  in  rdn,  and  I  was  giving  up  my  cause  as  lost,  when  his  petti- 
coats, much  in  my  favour  from  the  beginning,  caught  an  iron  spike,  anc 
tripped  up  his  heels.  Summoning  all  my  remaining  strength,  I  pounced  up 
on  my  prey,  and  now  first  discovered  a  man  a  very  few  paces  behind  me 
To  him  I  related  how  affairs  stood  between  me  and  my  prostrate  foe: 
and,  announcing  himself  as  a  special  constable,  he  willingly  entered  in- 
to my  cause.  Without  more  deliberation,  I  committed  the  thief  into  his 
custody,  insisting  at  the  same  time,  upon  my  book  being  restored.  This 
demand  not  being  complied  with,  I  was  proceeding  in  my  search,  whec 
the  truth,  the  fatal  truth,  burst  upon  my  astonish^  mind  with  a  shock 
that  nearly  overpowered  it,  and  converted  hope  into  despair.  The  c<m« 
federates,  for  such  indeed  they  were,  locked  up  the  street,  and  down 
the  street;  I  did  the  same,  though  from  a  different  motive,  but  could 
only  perceive  one  solitary  being,  and  he  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
useful. 

^  However,  grown  desperate  from  despair,  I  gave  my  voice  its  loudest 
pitch,  and  was  that  instant  knocked  down  by  the  villain  in  petticoats,  but 
still  my  power  of  articulation  remained,  and  that  I  exerted  so  effecta- 
aily,  that  the  being  sent  by  heaven  to  my  rescue  rushed  forward,  and 
laid  the  man  confiated  upon  his  mother  earth,  which  the  other  per- 
ceiving, took  to  his  heels.  By  this  time  I  had  regained  my  feet,  and  ex- 
plaining the  sex  of  the  fugitive,  and  the  loss  I  had  sustained,  my  cham- 
pion flew  like  lightning  after  him,  and  when  I  came  up,  the  sham  lady 
was  in  safe  hands,  and  without  hesitation  restored  my  darling  pocket- 
book,  containing  the  whole  property,  except  a  little  wife,  of  S.  W.  R. 

^  After  expressing  my  obligations,  this  powerful  redresser  of  wrongs 
consented,  at  my  request,  to  leave  the  wretches  to  their  fate;  for  havinf^ 
redeemed  my  all,  my  duty  to  society,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  a  minor  obi 
ject,  and  forgotten,  the  moment  my  personal  dangers  were  at  an  end.    j 

*  My  deliverer  stood  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  strong  built,  anfl 
beautifully  proportioned;  his  face  rather  handsome,  and  his  address  abovi 
the  common  stamp;  in  short,  bating  a  few  points,  he  so  strongly  ro 
minded  me  of  Charles  Camelford,  that  I  felt  an  interest  in  him,  imlepeof 
dent  of  the  great  service  he  had  performed,  and  requested  to  know  hi 
name:  he  answered,  *^  John  GuUey!** 

««What!  Gulley  of  Carey-street?" 

* "  The  same,  sir — where  I  shall  be  proud  to  see  you,  whenever  I 
suits  your  convenience."  1 

^  This  circumstance  was  matter  of  interesting  conversation  in  Nortll 
umberland-street,  but  I  was  averse  to  making  the  business  public, 
cause  I  attached  shame  to  myself  for  suffering  two  such  hardened  offei 
ders  to  escape.    It  is,  doubtless,  the  bounden  duty  of  every  individual 
prefer  the  good  of  society  to  his  own  private  feelings,  and  in  yielding 
mine,  I  not  only  committed  error,  but  actual  injustice,  both  against  tl 
laws  and  my  fellow  creatures,  by  screening  culprits  from  the  fbrmi 
and  turning  them  loose  upon  the  latter.     Besides,  it  is  possible  that, 
may  eventually  be  the  cause  of  bringing  them  to  the  gallows,  when, 
they  been  taken  up  for  this  crime,  a  milder  punishment  might  have  l 
to  repentance,  and  an  amendment  of  life.' 

*'  The  Balance  of  Comfort'*  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  set 
the  vexata  questio  among  the  ladies,  whether  the  state  of  sinj 
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Uessedness  or  that  of  matrimony  is  the  most  to  be  desired  by  ^^  a 
prudent  person.*'  There  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  much  urged  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  the  pros  and  cons  are  carried  out 
in  a  very  impartial  and  business-like  msmner.  As  far,  however,  as 
we  can  ascertain,  the  author  decides,  like  most  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  decide  it — ^that  both  situations  have  their  comforts 
and  inconveniences.  She  evidently  inclines  in  favour  of  the  ua- 
yoked  state,  and  adduces  some  very  weighty,  and  we  think^  con- 
clusive reasons  for  a  pause,  at  least,  previous  to  exchanging  its  free 
condition  for  the  harness  and  restramts  of  matrimony.  All  which, 
wc  presume,  will  produce  about  the  same  effect  upon  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  as  the  lessons  their  grand  mothers  have  heretofore 
taught  them  on  the  same  subject.  Mrs.  Chariton,  the  unwedded 
heroine,  is  made  a  very  respectable  and  pleasing  character;  and 
die  vulgar  opinion,  that  unmarried  ladies,  who  have  passed  a  cer- 
tain  age,  are  like  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  useful  when  we  are  sick,  but 
odierwise  an  unnecessary  piece  of  lumber — ^finds  no  support  in 
these  volumes.  We  consider  them  as  highly  entertaining,  marked 
with  a  greater  degree  of  originality  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
novels,  and  displaying  a  good  deal  of  talent  in  the  discrimination 
of  character.  The  advice  and  reasoning,  too,  though  somewhat 
common-place,  is  judicious  and  sensible;  and  we  can  confidently 
recommend  the  work  to  both  spinsters  and  wives  as  one  quite  as 
foil  of  useful  information  as  Lalla  Rookh  or  the  Corsair. 

In  the  "  Knight  of  St,  John,"  we  think  Miss  Porter  has  evin- 
ced  considerable  talent  and  judgment,  although  &e  book  rather 
£dls  off  in  the  second  volume.  Her  style  is  rich  and  attractive,  and 
the  scene  she  has  chosen  for  her  adventures,  and  the  names  she 
has  introduced  into  them,  are  pleasing  and  interesting,  as  they  re- 
mind us  of  the  best  days  of  the  Italian  republics,  and  of  the  high*" 
minded  men  who  were  connected  with  them.  We  think  the  admir- 
ers of  romances  will  be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 

In  his  present  situation  at  St.  Helena,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
"this  breathing  world,"  by  an  immense  space  of  ocean,  the  waves 
of  which,  as  Dr.  Franklin  Justly  remarks,  are  like  those  of  time, 
m  the  effect  they  produce,  the  emperor  Napoleon,  deprived  of  his 
influence  over  society,  and  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  benefit  or 
molest  mankind,  appears  to  be  already  considered  as  in  his  grave; 
and  his  exploits  of  every  description,  to  have  become  matter  of 
history.  The  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  which  passion  and 
malice  have  conspired  to  throw  round  some  of  his  actions,  are  ra- 
pidly dissipating,  and  there  are  few,  we  believe,  of  those  who 
mos^  hatea  him  in  prosperity,  who  have  not  felt  the  strength  of 
their  opinions  weakened  by  some  late  publications,  excepting  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers,  the  violence  and  foulness  of  whose  abuse  of 
him  and  of  France,  are  only  equalled  by  their  slander  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  us  in  our  own  institutions  and  firesides.  The  great  causes 
of  the  6dium  which  was  at  one  time  excited  against  him  were,  the 
execution  of  the  duke  D'Enghien,  the  supposed  murder  of  the 
EngQsfa  captain  Wright,  and  his  conduct  towards  his  Turkish  pn* 
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•oti6rft,  foA  bis  own  sddien^  at  Jafft.  These  affiurs  we  believe  to 
have  been  represented  in  their  proper  light  by  Mr.  Warden  in  Ms 
Letters ^vrYiicYi  we  do  not  doubt  are,  in  substance,  correct  relations  of 
his  conversations  with  Napoleon;  particularly  as  we  find  the  chief 
facts  corroborated  bv  the  statements  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  the  conversations  between  the  emperor 
mmI  a  British  nobleman*  Much  indeed  as  has  been  written  res- 
pectins  him,  the  public  curiosity  seems  to  call  for  more  informal 
tion.  we  have  had  Secret  Histories^  Manucrtt$  venus  de  St,  He* 
line^  and  Letters  in  abundance;  some  of  them  palpable  forgeries, 
others  well  feigned,  though  manufactured  in  Europe*  Last  of  all 
we  have  the  Letters  from  the  Cape  ofG^od  Hope^  which  appear  to 
be  written  by  a  certain  lord  C,  and  addressed  to  bis  lady  in  Eng* 
land.  The  author  would  have  us  believe  that  he  was  a  fellow  pas* 
senger  with  Napoleon  in  the  Northumberland;  and  at  St.  Helena 
Was  frequently  in  company  with  him  aivi  the  members  of  his  &•» 
mily,  by  which  means  he  obtained  access  to  the  great  work  siud  to 
be  composing  under  his  direction;  and  gathered  in  conversation 
wi<ii  his  suite  considerable  information  as  to  the  former  occur* 
fences  of  his  life.  He  speaks  with  all  the  firmness  and  plausibility 
of  apparent  truth,  and  yet  we  think  it  is  not  less  apparent  that  the 
whole  work,  letters,  extracts,  and  all,  was  composed  in  the  rnte-^ 
rior  of  one  of  the  goodly  mansions  that  decorate  Grub*street» 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  in  fact^  which  has  not  been  known  ta 
the  curious  part  of  the  political  world  ever  since  the  events  hap- 
pened, except  a  few  minute  details  of  names,  which  might  have 
been  obtained  from  the  records  or  journals  of  France*  We  see^ 
besides,  in  the  extracts,  nothing  of  that  peculiar,  energetic,  abrupt, 
and  striking  manner  which  has  heretofore  characterised  the  style 
of  the  celebrated  individual  whose  exploits  they  profess  to  relate* 
They  are  dull  and  vapid,  we  think;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  consi- 
der the  work  only  redeemed  by  the  tone  of  candour  and  liberality 
with  which  the  author  speaks  throughout,  and  by  his  manly  pro- 
tests against  a  continuatisn  of  the  system  of  confinement  ana  ri- 
gour heretofore  observed,  which,  if  late  advices  from  St.  Helena 
iu*e  to  be  depended  cm,  bids  fair  to  put  a  premature  end  to  the  life 
of  this  great  captain. 

Art.  Vh-^^Memoir  of  Hob  Roy  Macgre^r  and  some  branches  of 
his  Family. < — (From  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.) 
[As  the  whole  world  is  nonr  anxiously  expectitig^  the  appearance  of  Rob  Ruy^ 
and  his  history  is  nevertheless  known  to  but  few,  ire  lu^  happy  to  present  our 
VMden  with  some  aocovnt  of  that  extraovdhnary  charaoter,  drawn  up  by  a  gen* 
tiemaBi  loi^  resident  in  that  quarter  of  the  Highlands  where  many  of  Rob's  ex- 
ploits Were  performed.  All  the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  article  are  traditional^ 
and  it  is  beueFed  authentic.  It  cannot  but  be  interestmg  to  peruse  a  narrative  of 
those  i^ara  Atcts  on  which  the  *«  Mghhj  Unknown''*  has  doubtless  erected  a  glo^ 
AoU  Mperttructure*  Ed,  Edin.  Mag.] 
'  '  **  The  eagle  he  was  kfd  aboTe> 

«' But  Rob  was  liord  below."  Wordsworth. 

nreiOUGH  th^  natives  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  had  long 
^  tOBtemHed  and  naisud  the  laws  of  ^e  kingdom,  attd  lived  in 
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a  9totie  of  proud  and  turbulent  independence,  the  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice which  dictated  the  proscripticHi  of  the  clan  Macgregor,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  wretched  picture  of  tha(  government,  and 
chat  age«  which  could  sanction  an  act  of  such  barbarity. 

This  clan  occupied  the  romantic  wilds,  and,  at  that  period,  the 
almost  inactessible  valleys  of  Balquhiddar,  and  the  Trosachs,  com-* 
{Hrebeiiding  a  portion  of  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Perth,  Dumbar- 
lca^  aiMi  Stirling,  and  appropriately  denominated  the  country  of 
the  Macgregors.  The  stupendous  and  rugged  aspect  of  their 
iftOUDtfUDS,  and  the  deep  retirement  of  their  woods,  secured  them 
Grom  the  sudden  intrusions  of  other  marauding  bands,  as  well  as 
from  the  immediatejeognizance  of  the  law;  and  though  they  were 
not  more  addicted  to  depredatory  war  than  the  other  clans  of  the 
Highlands)  their  unsettled  and  disorderly  habits  rendered  them 
die  terror  <^  surrounding  countries,  and,  from  a  supposititious  cir* 
comstance,  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  state.  It  was 
dieir  misfortune  to  possess  an  inheritance  situated  betwixt  the 
cmmtries  of  two  mighty  chieftains,  each  of  whom  was  jealous  of 
their  growing  importance,  and  eager  for  an  occasion  whereby  to 
deprive  them  of  their  lands,  and  exterminate  themselves;  and  to 
the  influence  of  the  chiefs,  Montrose  smd  Argyll,  with  a  weak  and 
oredulous  monarch,  is  to  be  attributed  the  dreadful  severities 
which  long  visited  this  devoted  clan. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  clanship  forased  a  bond  of  irnion, 
which  no  privation  could  tear  asunder,  nor  contention  overcome. 
The  obstinate  solidity  of  diis  compact  produced  those  fierce  an4 
desultory  forays  which  so  often  emerged  from  the  mountains,  and 
spread  dismay  and  misery  among  the  individuals  of  hostile  tribes, 
from  whom  various  tributes  were  extorted,  or  humiliating  conces- 
aions  required. 

The  clan  Gregor,  during  this  state  of  irregularity,  had  become 
a  formidaUe  sept  in  prosecuting  all  the  evils  which  arose  from 
feudal  manners  and  hereditary  antipathies;  and  from  their  local 
situation  on  the  confines  of  the  Hig^dands,  were  more  closely  ap- 
proximated to  the  vigilance  and  infliction  of  the  border  mUitaiy, 
or  the  opposition  of  their  soudiem  neighbours. 

Among  those  regions,  in  former  ages,  the  benefits  of  agriodture 
were  almost  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  who  chiefly  lived  upon 
animal  food;  but  of  this  they  were  often  deprived  by  the  rigour  of 
winter,  so  that  the  nuttual  spoliation  of  catde  became  a  regular 
ajwtem,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  Michaelmas  naoofi) 
md  in  some  parts  was  essential  to  their  preservation.  The  Mac*- 
gregors  {mrsuedthis  plan  in  common  wtdi  other  tribes,  though  no^ 
mider  mcxre  ag^^vating  cruelties.  But^  fitun  iheir  border  station, 
md  the  dread  wii^  wh^h  they  were  alwajrs  regarded^  ^^y  rear 
iStf  levied  the  arbitrary  tax  ot  hlack  mml^  e^Uorted  as  the  i^ice  of 
tbw*  own  lenity,  and  under  the  prcmBaa  of  protecting  thme  whp 
faid  it  from  the  depredations  oi  other  phindering  parties,  from 
iriumth^valso  engaged  Co  recover  whatever  boo(^  was  carried 
a(way«    This  spedas  of  warfure  was  avMtiialfy  aftore  di^ti^^lir^ 
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than  the  open  contests  of  armies,  and  led  to  that  rancorous  hosti^ 
lity,  and  those  petty  feuds,  so  disgraceful  to  the  times. 

The  event  which  occasioned  the  merciless  decree  of  Jire  ofut 
sword  against  the  clan  Gregor,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  need  no^ 
here  be  narrated.  Not  only  were  this  race  to  be  rooted  out^  but 
their  very  name  was  forbidden.  They  were  indiscriminately  pur- 
sued and  massacred  wherever  they  were  found,  until,  by  incessant 
persecution,  and  subdued  by  the  number  of  their  enemies,  they 
were  ultimately  driven  to  despair,  and  sought  refuge  among  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Perth  and  Argyll,  inhabiting  me  dismal  ca- 
vities of  rocks,  and  the  sombre  recesses  of  forests.  Even  in  thi& 
state  of  misery  they  were  not  allowed  to  exist.  They  were  disco- 
vered in  their  fastnesses,  and  the  earl  of  Argyll,  with  determined 
butchery,  hunted  down  the  fugitives  through  moors  and  woods, 
till  scarcely  any  other  than  their  children  remained  alive. 

Such  general  and  destructive  slaughter  appeared,  for  some  time 
thereafter,  to  have  sated  the  sanguinary  propensity  of  that  noble- 
man, and  a  relaxation  of  oppression  seemed  to  promise  the  Mac- 
gregors  a  state  of  tranquilli^  to  which  thev  had  long  been  stran- 
gers; but  it  was  only  a  short  lived  gleam  of  hope.  Some  concili- 
atory overture's  on  die  part  of  the  Campbells  flattered  these  pros- 
pects, and  one  of  them,  the  laird  of  Achnabreck,  took  a  friendljr 
charge  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Gregor,  a  young  man  of  promising 
parts.  They  paid  a  visit  to  Argyll  in  his  castle  of  Inveraray,  where 
Macgregor  was  received  with  apparent  kindness;  but  atter  retir- 
ing to  his  bed-chamber  at  night,  he  was  treacherously  laid  hold  of 
and  carried  out  of  the  house.  The  first  object  which  presented  it- 
self to  Achnabreck  in  the  morning  was  the  body  of  his  young 
friend  Macgregor  hanging  on  a  tree  opposite  his  window.  Filled 
with  grief  and  horror  at'  so  base  a  breach  of  hospitality,  he  in- 
stantly quitted  the  mansion,  determined  on  revenge,  which  he 
soon  had  an  opportunity  of  satisfying,  by  running  Argyll  through 
the  body. 

But  those  barbarities,  so  wantonly  followed  up,  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  restrain  the  impetuous  spirit  of  a  valiant  clan,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  those  murdered  people  ceased  not  to  remember  and 
to  avenge  their  sufferings. 

Amidst  the  calamities  of  his  race,  arose  Robert  Macgregor, 
Celtically  named  Roy  (red),  from  his  complexion  and  colour  of 
hair,  and  as  a  distinctive  appellation  among  his  kindred,  a  practice 
which  is  still  followed  throughout  the  Highlands.  He  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  Donald  Macgregor  of  the  family  of  Glengyle,  a  lieute- 
nant-colonel in  the  king's  service,  by  a  daughter  of  Campbell  of 
Glenlyon,  and  consequently  a  gentleman  from  birtlw  He  received 
an  education  at  that  time  considered  liberal,  at  least  suitable  to  the 
sphere  of  life  in  which  he  was  to  appear.  Of  strong  natural  parts, 
he  acquired  the  necessary  but  rude  accomplishments  of  the  age, 
and  with  a  degree  of  native  hardihood,  favoured  by  a  robust  uid 
muscular  frame,  he  wielded  the  broad-sword  with  such  irresistiUe 
dexterity,  as  few  or  none  of  his  countrymen  could  equaL    Yet  be 
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possessed  of  complacent  manners  when  unniiBed  by  opposi- 
tioD,  but  he  was  daring  and  resolute  when  danger  appeared;  and 
he  became  no  less  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
than  for  the  boldness  of  his  achievements* 

It  was  customary  in  those  days,  as  it  is  at  present,  for  gentlemen 
rf  property,  as  well  as  their  tenantry,  to  deal  in  the  trade  of  graz^ 
ing  aikl  selling  of  cattle.     This  business  appears  to  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that 
in  early  life  he  w^  not  conspicuous  for  any  dashing  exploit.  Upon 
bis  succession  to  his  estate,  however,  new  objects  were  presented 
to  him,  and  having  laid  claim  to  the  authority,  with  which  he  was 
now    invested,  over  some  faithful  vassals,  he  readily  commanded 
their  unlimited  senrices  in  the  prosecution  of  his  views — in  repelling 
1^  foes,  or  in  exacting  the  tax  of  black-mail^  which  he  began  to 
raise  over  the  neighbouring  countries*  This  tributary  impost  had 
kmg  been  suffered  to  prevail  in  the  Highlands;  and  though  law- 
less,  and  generally  oppressive,  the  usage  of  many  ages  had  sanc- 
ticHied  the  practice,  so  that  it  was  considered  neither  unjust  nor 
fishonourable;  and  from  its  beneficial  effects  in  securing  the  for- 
bearance and  protection  of  those  to  whom  it  was  paid,  it  was  usu- 
dy  submitted  to  as  an  indispensable  measure,  and  consisted  of 
money,  meal,  or  cattle,  according  to  agreement*  The  practice,  too^ 
of  carrying  off  the  cattle  of  other  clans  was  still  common  in  those 
countries;  and  the  followers  of  Rob  Roy  were  no  less  guilty  of  these 
habits,  when  necessity,   or  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  other 
tribes,  occasioned  dispute;  but  these  predatory  excursions  were 
usually  undertaken  a^inst  the  Lowland  borderers,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  a  people  of  another  nation,  different  in  manners  as  in 
language;  and  what  was  not  the  least  motive  of  attack,  they  were 
also  more  opulent,  and  less  inclined  to  war* 

Whether  the  exploits  of  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  some  of  which 
had  become  notorious,  and  the  fame  he  acquired  as  a  cunning  and 
enterprising  genius,  had  rendered  him  more  to  be  conciliated  and 
courted  as  a  friend,  than  to  be  considered  and  held  as  an  enemy 
with  the  family  of  Argyll,  the  former  scourge  of  his  clan;  or  whe- 
dier  the  chief  of  that  house,  the  second  duke  of  the  name,  from  a 
conviction  of  the  cruelties  and  injustice  which  his  ancestors  had 
exercised  over  the  Macgregors,  had  experienced  any  reasonable 
compunction,  is  not  certainly  known;  but  it  is  unquestionable,  that 
diis  nobleman  not  only  relaxed  from  all  severities  against  that  peo- 
ple, but  became  attached  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  Rob. 

The  harsh  enactment  of  the  legislature  during  the  reign  of 
James  VI,  which  declared  the  suppression  and  prohibition  of  their 
name,  still  hung  over  the  Macgregors,  having  been  renewed  by 
succeeding  monarchs;  and  though  Rob  Roy  had  all  along  despised 
such  authority,  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon,  with  reluctance,  to 
adopt  some  other  appellation,  so  that  he  might  appear,  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  to  acquiesce  in  the  law.  He  accordingly,  from  the 
amicable  terms  upon  which  he  stood  with  the  duke  of  Argyll, 
now  his  avowed  patron,  assumed,  by  his  permission,  the  name  of 
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Campbell/ and  relinquished  that  of  Macgregor,  though  in  tbe 
country,  and  among  his  clan,  he  was  acknowledged  by  no  other* 
He  was,  consequently,  in  a  writ  dated  in  1703,  denominated  Ro- 
bert Campbell  of  Inversnait,  his  paternal  inheritance. 

This  property  extended  for  some  miles  along  the  eastern  border 
'of  Loch  Lomond;  but  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  duke  of  Montrose*  In  his  cattle-dealing  Rob 
Roy  had  a  partner  in  whom  he  placed  unbounded  confidence;  but 
this  person,  having  on  one  occasion  been  intrusted  with  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  made  a  sudden  elopement,  which  so  shattered 
Rob's  trading  concerns,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling; 
his  lands  to  the  duke  of  Montrose,  but  conditionally,  that  they 
should  again  revert  to  himself,  providing  he  could  return  to  the 
duke  the  sum  he  had  promised  to  pay  for  them.     Montrose  had 
paid  a  great  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  die  price  agreed  upon* 
Soihe  years  having  elapsed,  Rob  Roy  found  his  finances  improv- 
ed, and,  wishing  to  get  back  his  estate,  offered  to  restore  die  duke 
the  sum  he  had  advanced:  but  upon  some  equivocal  pretence  he 
would  not  receive  it,  and,  from  Rob's  dissolute  character,  an  ad- 
judication of  the  lands  was  easily  obtained,  which  deprived  him  of 
any  future  claim.     Considering  this  transaction  as  unjust  on  the 
part  of  Montrose  and  his  factor,  Graham  of  Orchil,  Rob  watched 
his  opportunity  to  make  reprisal,  the  only  remaining  means  in  his 
power,  and  a  future  occasion  gave  him  the  success  he  desired* 
This  factor,  when  collecting  his  rents,  was  attended,  as  a  matter  of 
eompliment,  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity,  who  dined  with 
him.  Among  those  who  were  present  at  this  time  was  Rob  Roy; 
but  before  he  came  he  placed  twenty  of  his  men  in  a  wood  cioae 
by,  to  wait  a  fixed  signal,  and  went  himself  to  the  house  with  his 
piper  playing  before  him.    This  was  at  die  inn  of  Chapel- Arroch 
m  AberfoiL  The  factor  had  no  suspicion  of  Rcdi^s  purpose,  as  he 
laid  down  his  claymore  to  indicate  peace,  and  partook  of  the  ea- 
tertainment,  during  which  his  piper  played  some  wild  pibrochs^ 
the  boisterous  accompaniment  which  used  to  give  a  zest  to  every 
Hiriiland  feast. 

Rob,  in  the  meantime,  observed  the  factor's  motions,  and  saw 
that  he  deposited  the  money  in  a  portmanteau  which  lay  in  the 
room.  Dinner  was  no  sooner  over  than  he  ordered  his  piper  to 
strike  up  a  new  tune;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Rob's  men  surrounded 
the  house  ;~«ix  of  diiem  entered  with  drawn  sword»-— when  Rob^ 
laying  hold  of  hb  own,  desired  the  fiactor  to  delivor  him  the  mo- 
ney which  he  had  collected,  and  which  he  said  was  his  due.  Re- 
sistance was  useless;  the  monev  was  given  up,  and  Rob  granted  a 
receipt  for  it.  But  as  he  coooMreived  that  the  bxxat  was  accessory  to 
the  infringement  of  the  contract  that  deprived  him  of  hss  estate,  he 
resolved  to  punish  him.  Accordingly  he  had  him  conveyed  and 
placed  in  an  idand  near  die  west  end  of  Loch  Ketturrtn,  now  ren- 
dered conspicuous  as  the  supposed  residence  of  the  £ur  Elkn^the 
Lady  of  the  Lake* 
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i<  '      the  sbore  around; 

'Twas  all  so  close  with  fsopsewood  bound, 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  roig^ht  declare 
That  human  loot  frequented  there,*— 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dang^erous  hour, 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower." 

In  this  island  was  Orchil  confined  for  some  weeks;  and,  when 
let  at  liberty,  was  admonished  by  Rob  Roy  no  more  to  collect  the 
nnts  of  that  country,  which  he  meant  in  future  to  do  himself, 
■aincaining,  that  as  the  lands  originally  bel<mged  to  the  Macgre- 
gors,  who  lost  them  by  attainder,  such  alienation  was  an  unnatural 
aid  illegal  deprivation  of  the  right  of  succeeding  generations; 
ad,  from  this  conviction,  he  wsis  the  constant  enemy  of  the  Gra- 
iattis,  the  Murrays,  and  die  Drummonds,  who  then  cliumed,and 
sdll  inherit,  those  extensive  domains. 

Among  other  coercive  measures,  which  from  time  to  time  were 
tdopted  to  suppress  the  practices  of  the  MacgreTOrs,  was  that  of 
^ting  a  garrison  in  their  country  at  Inversnaid,  upon  the  spot 
from  mience  Rob  Roy  took  his  title.  The  immoderate  bounds  to 
which  the  rigorous  decrees  of  government  had  been  carried,  not 
ody  by  its  immediate  instrument  the  military,  but  also  by  the  other 
dsDS  who  surrounded  the  Macgregors,  drove  them  to  such  des* 
peration  that  they  held  the  laws  in  contempt,  as  they  were  wholly 
precluded  from  their  benefit,— -so  that  nothing  appeared  too  ha- 
zardous nor  too  flagrant  for  them  to  perform.  Tnis  fortress  had 
been  set  down  some  time  before  any  sally  from  it  had  given  an- 
noyance to  Macgregor;  and  though  the  number  of  soldiers  which 
k  generally  contained  were  no  great  obstruction  in  his  estimation, 
yet  they  were  a  sort  of  check  upon  those  small  parties  which  he 
some  seasons  sent  forth.  He  therefore  determined  to  intimidate 
dke  garrison,  or  to  make  the  military  abandon  it.  He  had  previ- 
ously mentioned  his  plan,  and  secured  the  connivance  of  a  woman 
of  his  own  clan  who  served  in  the  fort.  Having  supplied  her  with 
a  quality  of  Highland  whiskey,  of  which  the  English  soldiery 
vere  very  fond,  she  contrived,  on  an  appointed  night,  to  intoxicate 
die  sentinel;  and  while  he  lay  overcome  by  the  potent  dose,  she 
opened  the  gate,  when  Rob  Roy  and  his  men,  who  were  on  the 
watch,  rushed  in  with  loads  of  combustibles,  and  set  the  garrison 
an  fire  in  diflerent  places,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the*  in- 
mates escaped  with  their  lives.  Though  Rob  was  suspected  to  be 
the  incendiary,  there  wtts  no  immediate  proof,  and  the  damage 
was  quietly  repsured. 

The  steady  adherence  of  the  Highlanders  to  the  expatriated 
house  of  Stuart,  was  so  well  known,  and  so  much  dreaded  by  every 
prince  who  succeeded  them  on  the  British  throne,  that  a  watch- 
ful C3^  was  constantly  kept  over  their  motions,  and  they  were  con- 
strained to  hold  all  their  communings,  which  related  to  the  affairs 
of  the  exiles,  in  the  most  secret  and  clandestine  manner. 

Some  time  subsequent  to  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  High- 
land clans  under  Dundee,  at  Killicrankie,  a  great  meeting  of  chief- 
tains took  jriace  in  Breadalbane,  under  pretence  of  hunting  the 
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deer,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sentimenti 
of  each  other  respecting  the  Stuart  cause*     Opinions  were  uiia.< 
nimous;  and  a  bond  of  faith  and  mutual  support,  previously  writ- 
ten, was  signed.     By  the  negligence  of  a  chieftain  to  whom  this 
bond  was  intrusted,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  captain  Campbell  oi 
Glenlyon,  then  at  Fort- William,  who,  from  his  connexion  with 
many  whose  names  were  appended,  did  not  immediately  disclose 
the  contents;  but  from  the  deserved  odium  which  was  attached  to 
that  person,  from  having  conunanded  the  party  who  perpetrated 
the  infamous  massacre  of  Glencoe,he  was  justly  despised  and  exe- 
crated even  by  his  nearest  friends;  and  when  it  was  known  that  a 
man  of  such  inhuman  feelings  held  this  bond,  those  who  signed  it 
were  seriously  alarmed,  and  various  plans  were  suggested  for  re- 
covering it.     Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  who  was  at  this  clan  meetings, 
had  also  affixed  his  name;  but  on  his  own  account  he  was  indiffer- 
ent, as  he  regarded  neither  king  nor  government.    He  was,  how- 
ever, urged  by  several  chiefs,  particularly  his  patron,  to  exert  him- 
self, and  if  possible  to  recover  the  bond.    With  this  view  he  went 
to  Fort- WiUiam  in  disguise,  not  with  his  usual  number  of  attend- 
ants, and  getting  access  to  captain  Campbell,  who  was  a  near  rela- 
tion of  his  own,  he  discovered  that,  out  of  revenge  for  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  the  chieftains  now  treated  the  captain, 
he  had  put  the  bond  into  the  possession  of  die  governor  of  the 
garrison,  who  was  resolved  to  forward  it  to  the  Privy  Council; 
and  Rob  learning  by  accident  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  sent^ 
took  his  leave,  and  went  home.     The  despatch  which  contained 
the  bond  was  made  up  by  governor  Hill,  and  sent  from  Fort- Wil- 
liam, escorted  by  an  ensign's   command,  which  in  those  coun- 
tries always  accompanied  the  messages  of  government.     On  the 
third  day's  march,  Rob,  and  fifty  of  his  men,  met  this  party  in 
Glendochart,  and  ordering  them  to  halt,  demanded  their  des- 
patches.   The  officer  refused;  but  Rob  told  him,  that  he  would 
either  have  their  lives  and  the  despatches  together,  or  the  des- 
patches alone.    The  ferocious  looks  and  appearance  of  Rob  and 
his  men  bespoke  no  irresolution.    The  packet  was  given  up;  and 
Rob  having  taken  out  the  bond  he  wanted,  he  begged  the  officer 
would  excuse  the  delay  he  had  occasioned,  and  wishing  him  a 
good  journey,  left  the  military  to  proceed  unmolested.  By  this  ma- 
noeuvre many  chieftains  kept  on  their  heads,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
many  estates  were  prevented.  •  • 

The  most  inveterate  enemy  that  Rob  Roy  had  to  guard  against, 
was  the  earl  of  Athol,  who  had  long  harassed  his  clan,  and  whose 
machinations  were  even  more  alarming  than  the  denunciations  of 
the  law.  Rob  had  no  doubt  given  cause  for  this  enmity,  for  he 
had  frequently  ravaged  the  district  of  Athol,  carried  away  catde, 
and  put  every  man  to  the  sword  who  attempted  resistance;  and  all 
this,  he  said,  was  to  retaliate  the  cruelties  formerly  committed  upcm 
his  ancestors.  But  he  had  once  nearly  psud  for  his  temerity.  The 
earl  having  sent  a  party  of  horse,  they  unexpectedly  came  upon 
him,  and  seized  him  in  his  own  house  of  M onachaltuarach,  situate 
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ed  in  BilquMddar.  He  was  placed  on  horseback,  to  be  conveyed 
lo  Stirling  Castle;  but  in  going  down  a  steep  defile,  he  leaped  off, 
ran  up  a  wooded  hill,  where  the  horsemen  could  not  follow,  and 
escaped.  Athol,  on  another  occasion,  sent  twenty  men  from  Glen- 
almond,  to  lay  hold  of  Macgregor.  He  saw  them  approaching, 
and  did  not  shun  them,  thou^  he  was  alone.  His  uncoounon  size 
md  strengdi,  the  fierceness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  posture  of 
defence  in  which  he  placed  himself,  intimidated  them  so  much, 
that  they  durst  not  go  near  him.  He  told  them,  that  he  knew  what 
&ey  wanted,  but  if  they  did  not  quiedy  depart,  none  of  them  should 
return*  He  desired  Uiem  to  teU  their  master,  diat  if  he  sent  any 
mora  of  his  pigmy  race  to  disturb  him,  he  would  hang  them  up  to 
feed  tlie  eagles. 

Feuds  and  violent  conflicts  of  clans,  still  continued  prevalent, 
vith  all  the  animosity  which  marked  the  rude  character  of  die 
times;  ahd  a  contest  having  arisen  betwixt  the  earls  pf  Athol  and 
Perth,  Rob  Roy  was  requested  to  take  part  with  the  latter:  and 
though  Perth  was  no' favourite  with  him,  he  readily  agreed  to 
pve  nis  assistance,  as  he  would  undertake  any  thing  to  distress 
AthoL  Having  assembled  sixty  of  his  men,  he  marched  to  Drum- 
laond  Casde  with  seven  pipers  playing.  The  Atholmen  were  al- 
ready on  the  banks  of  the  Earn,  and  the  Drummpnds  and  Mac* 
g^regors  marched  to  attack  them;  but  they  no  sooner  recognised 
die  Macgregors,  whom  they  considered  as  demons,  than  they  fled 
from  the  field,  and  were  pursued  to  the  precincts  of  their  own 
country. 

Although  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  from  his  ^eat  personal  prow- 
ess, and  the  dauntless  energy  of  his  mind,  which,  in  the  most  try- 
ing and  difficult  emergencies,  never  forsook  him,  was  the  dread 
of  every  country  where  his  name  was  known,  die  urbanity  and 
kindness  of  his  manners  to  his  inferiors,  gained  him  the  good  will 
and  services  of  his  whole  clan,  who  were  always  ready  to  submit 
to  any  privadon,  or  to  undergo  any  hardship  to  protect  him  from 
the  multitude  of  enemies  who  sought  his  destruction;  and  one  or 
tiro,  among  many  instances  of  their  attachment,  may  here  be 
mentioned: — A  debt,  to  a  pretty  large  amount,  which  he  had  long 
owed  to  a  person  in  the  Lowlands,  could  never  be  recovered,  be- 
cause no  one  would  undertime  to  execute  diligence  against  him. 
At  length  a  messenger  at  Edinburgh  appeared,  who  pledged  him- 
self^ that  with  six  men,  he  would  go  through  the  whole  Highlands, 
and  would  apprehend  Rob  Roy,  or  any  man  of  his  name.  The  fel- 
low was  stout  and  resolute.  He  was  offered  a  handsome  smn,  if 
be  would  bring  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  to  the  jail  of  Stirling,  wid 
was  allowed  men  of  his  own  choice.  He  accordingly  equipped 
himself  and  his  men,  with  swords,  sticks,  and  every  thing  fitted 
for  the  expedition;  and  having  arrived  at  the  only  public  house 
then  in  Balquhiddar,  he  inquired  the  way  to  Rob's  house.  This  p«r- 
ty  were  at  once  known  to  be  strangers,  and  the  landlord  coming 
Co  learn  their  business,  he  sent  notice  of  it  to  his  good  friend  Rob, 
and  advised  them  not  to  go  farther,  lest  they  might  come  to  repent 
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of  their  fbUj;  but  ^  advice  was  <U8regarded,  and  tW  went  for- 
ward.  The  par^  wuted  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and 
the  messenger  himself  went  to  reconnoitre. 

Having  announced  himself  as  a  stranger  who  had  lost  his  way^ 
he  was  politely  shown  by  Rob  into  a  lai^  room^  where 

»  All  sfOQDd,  tbe  walls  (0  graos* 

Hung  trophies  of  the  fi^bt  or  cbaca; 

A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 

A  battle  axe,  a  huntiDg  spear. 

And  broad-swords,  bows  and  arrows  storey 

With  the  tosked  trophies  of  the  boar," 

which  astonished  him  so  much,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  got  into  a 
cavern  of  the  infernal  repons;  but  when  the  room  door  was  shut^ 
and  he  saw  hanging  behind  it  a  stuffed  figure  of  a  man,  intention- 
ally placed  there,  his  terror  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
screamed  out,  and  asked  if  it  was  a  dead  man?  To  which  Rob 
coolly  answered,  that  it  was  a  rascal  of  a  messenger  who  had  come 
fo  the  house  the  night  before;  that  he  had  killed  him,  and  had  not 
got  time  to  have  him  buried*  Fear  now  wholly  overcame  the 
messenger,  and  he  could  scarcely  articulate  a  benediction  for  his 
soul,  when  he  fainted  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  Four  of  Rob's  men 
carried  him  out  of  the  house,  and,  in  order  ^  complete  the  joke, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  restore  die  man  to  life,  they  took  him  to 
the  river  Just  by,  and  tossed  him  in,  allowing  him  to  get  out  the 
best  way  he  could  himself.  His  companions,  in  the  mean  time, 
seeing  all  that  happened,  and  supposing  he  had  been  killed,  took  to 
their  heels;  but  the  whole  g^en  having  now  been  alarmed,  met  the 
fugitives  in  every  direction,  and  gave  every  one  of  them  such  a 
complete  ducking,  that  they  had  reason  all  their  lives  to  remember 
die  take  and  river  of  Balquhiddar. 

These  people  were  no  socmer  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Macere- 
gors,  dian  they  made  a  speedy  retreat  to  Stirling,  not  taking  time 
on  the  road  to  dry  their  clothes,  lest  a  repetition  of  their  treatment 
should  take  place;  and  upon  their  arrivtJ  there,  they  represented 
the  usase  they  had  received,  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  as- 
sassinations and  cruelties  of  ^e  Macgregors,  magnifying  their  own 
wonderful  escape,  and  prowess  in  having  killed  several  of  the  clan, 
to  that  the  story  was  reported  to  die  commander  of  the  castle, 
who  ordered  a  company  of  soldiers  to  march  into  the  Highlands, 
to  lay  hold  of  Rob  Koy  Macgregor.  A  party  of  Macgregors,  who 
were  returning  with  some  booty  which  they  had  acquired  alonff  the 
hanks  of  the  Forth,  descried  die  military  on  their  way  to  Csfian* 
der,  and,  suspecting  their  intention,  hastened  to  acquaint  Rob 
Roy  of  what  they  saw.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  country  was 
warned  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  guards  were  placed  at  dif- 
ferent stations  to  give  notice  of  the  movements  of  the  soldiers.  All 
die  men  within  several  miles  were  prepared  to  repel  this  invasion, 
in  case  it  was  to  lay  waste  die  country,  which  had  often  been  done 
before;  but  the  military  had  no  other  orders  than  to  seize  Rob 
Roy,  w|k>  considered  it  more  prudent  to  take  refuge  in  the  hills. 
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dian  openly  to  give  the  military  battle,  when  they  meant  no  other 
hostility. 

After  a  fruitlesa  search  for  many  days,  the  soldiers,  imaccus- 
tomed  to  the  fatigue  of  climbing  mountains,  and  scrambling  over 
rocks,  and  through  woods,  took  shelter  at  night  in  an  empty  house, 
which  they  furnished  with  heath  for  beds;  and  the  Macgregors, 
imwiUing  that  they  should  leave  their  country  without  some  last- 
ini^  remembrance  of  them,  set  fire  to  the  house,  which  speedily 
dislodged  the  soldiers.  In  the  confusion  many  of  them  were  hurt, 
a  number  lost  their  arms,  and  one  man  was  killed  by  the  accident- 
al discharge  of  a  musket.  The  military  party,  thus  thrown  into 
confusion,  broke  down  by  fatigue,  and  almost  famished  for  want 
of  provisions,  which  they  could  not  procure,  withdrew  from  the 
country  of  the  Macgregors,  happy  that  they  had  escaped  so  welL 

The  tribute  of  black  mailj  alieady  noticed,  extended  under  Rob 
Roy's  system,  to  all  classes  of  people,  to  inferior  proprietors,  tad 
to  every  description  of  tenantry,  but  the  more  powerful  chiefouns^ 
though  they  at  times  considered  Rob  as  an  useful  auxiliary  and  thoogli 
dieir  property  was  often  subjected  to  spoliation,  would  seldom  con* 
aent  to  that  compulsatory  regulation,  as  being  too  degrading  to  thi^ 
consequence  wluch  they  were  anxious  to  maintain.  Rob  did  cer- 
teinly,  as  occasion  required,  exact  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  due 
k  diis  way,  widi  some  severity;  but  he  often  received  the  tax  as  a 
?oluntary  oblation.  Of  this  last  description  was  an  annual  pay* 
Bent  made  to  him  by  Campbell  of  Abruchil;  but  diis  proprietor 
having  omitted  to  pay  Rob  for  some  years,  he  at  hist  went  to  his 
casde  with  an  armed  party,  to  demand  the  arrears  due  to  him* 
Having  knocked  at  the  gate,  leaving  his  men  at  some  distance,  he 
desired  a  conversation  with  the  laird;  but  he  was  told  that  several 
great  men  were  at  dinner  with  him,  and  that  no  stranger  could  be 
admitted.  ^  Then  tell  him,"  said  he,  ^^  that  Rob  Roy  Mac^gor  is 
at  his  door,  and  must  see  him,  if  the  king  should  be  dinmg  with 
him*"  The  porter  returned,  and  told  Rob  diat  his  master  knew 
nothing  of  such  a  person,  and  desired  him  to  depart.  Rob  imme- 
diately applied  to  his  niouth  a  large  horn  that  hung  by  his  side, 
from  which  diere  issued  a  sound  that  aj^alled  the  casde  guard, 
shook  the  building  to  its  base,  and  astonished  Abruchil  and  his 
guests,  who  quickly  left  die  dining^^ble.  In  an  instant  Rob's  mea 
were  by  his  aide,  aiid  he  ordered  them  to  drive  away  all  die  catde 
they  found  cm  the  land;  but  die  laird  came  hasdly  to  the  «te,  apo- 

Spzed  for  the  rudeness  of  the  porter  to  his  good  friend  Rob  Roy 
acgregor,  took  him  into  the  casde,  paid  him  his  demand,  and 
they  parted  good  friends. 
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Art.  VII. — Life  of  Curran^  the  Irish  Oratsr.  * 
[We  perceive  in  the  British  journab,  that  a  biogfimj^y  of  the  late  itintin^iiidMiJ 
orator  and  patriot,  Mr.  Curraii,  that  orDament  of  his  conntiy,  and  honour  to  the 
Irish  bar,  is  expected  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Phillips,  an  eminent  barrister,  whose 
eloquence  has  found  numerous  admirers  in  this,  as  well  as  his  native  country,  and 
who  is  peculiarij  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  bj  a  similarity  of  pursuit,  an  as- 
sociation of  excellenoe,  and  of  fiune,  in  the  courts  where  they  practised,  llie  me- 
rits of  Curran  have  been  extensively  canvassed  amongst  us,  and  the  publication  . 
of  his  <'  Speeches"  has  been  read  with  avidity  in  every  district,  we  believei,  of 
tiie  union.  Much  interest  will,  no  doubt,  be  excited  by  the  expectation  at  a 
woric  that  promises  to  shed  new  light  upcm  the  talent  of  the  rhetorician,  and  that 
will  trace  tiie  history  of  a  mind,  in  its  progress  to  erainenoe,  by  those  ardoous 
steps  which  mark  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent.  In  the  mean  time,  we  beliaFe  the 
following  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers.    Ed,  An-  Mag.} 

I^CTOBER  14,  Died  at  Amelia-place,  BromptoD,  aged  nearly 
^^  70,  the  right  hon.  John  Philpot  Curran.    His  last  momenta 
were  so  tranquil,  that  those  around  him  could  Bcarcely  mark  liie" 
moment  of  expiration.  ^ 

Mr.  Curran  wasanadve  of  the  county  of  Cork.  His  parents 
had  nothing  to  bestow  upon  him  but  the  rudim^itsof  dasstodedu'* 
cation,  which  he  completed  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  Shordy  a£« 
ter  he  was  called  to  the  bar  he  married  Miss  O^Dell,  a  lady  of 
respectable  family  but  slender  fortune,  with  whom  he  became  ao« 
quainted  on  circuit.  His  splendid  talents  soon  brought  him  iMo 
notice  in  his  professicm,  in  which  he  obtained  a  silk  gown  in  the 
administration  of  the  duke  of  Portland.  In  1784  we  fii^  him  seat- 
ed in  the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland,  and  seconding  with  much 
sportive  humour,  every  effort  of  the  popular  par^  for  die  eman* 
cipation  of  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of  its  conunercial 
freedom  and  political  independence.  During  the  arduous  and  in- 
teresting period  in  which  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  (late  earl  of  Clare)  fill- 
ed the  office  of  attorney-general,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
opposition,  and  of  course  came  into  frequent  collision  with  that 
lawyer.  The  high  tone  of  defence  upon  legal  constituticmal  ques- 
tions, with  which  the  attorney  general  endeavoured  to  bear  aowa 
his  opponents,  was  more  frequently  ridiculed  by  the  wit,  dum  com- 
bated by  the  arguments,  of  Mr.  C.  If,  in  this  mode  of  contest,  he 
did  not  always  repel  the  blow,  he  at  least  evaded  its  force;  uid  al- 
though he  could  not  on  every  occasion,  boast  of  victory,  he  at 
least  escaped  defeat.  Of  one  of  these  c<mtests  the  issue  was  more 
serious^— it  produced  a  duel,  but  which  was  attended  with  no  iqury 
to  either  party:  this  happened  in  the  administration  of  the  lase 
duke  of  Portland.  The  dutchess  of  Rudand  and  a  large  party  of 
her  female  friends  were  present  in  the  g^ery  during  the  discus- 
sion; and  the  irritation  excited  by  the  keenness  of  Mr.  Cumm's 
wit,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  was  not  allayed  by  such  a  preseaee. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  was  not  particularly  distinguished  by  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  or  the  depth  of  his  researches;  he  stood  in  this 
respect  only  on  an  equality  with  his  competitors;  it  was  as  an  ad- 
vocate that  he  outstripped  them;  and  no  advocate  ever  made  die 
cause  of  his  client  so  much  his  own«  So  powerful  and  persuasive 
were  the  allurements  of  his  eloquence^  that  a  DuUin  jury  became 
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ifrftld  of  Biteamg  to  his  address,  and  went  into  the  box  upon  their 
guard  against  his  seductive  powers.  Some  of  his  speeches  in  defence 
of  many  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen  have  been  published^  and  sd*- 
fi>rd  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  his  eloquence*  Next  to  his  el(>- 
quence^  his  acuteness  in  examining  a  witness  challenged  public  ad- 
miration* He  was  considered  shrewder  than  lord  Erskine,  and 
more  polidied  than  sir  W*  Garrow.  His  parliamentary  speeches 
seldom  possessed  the  excellence  which  marked  his  professional 
eloquence;  they  were  desultory  and  irregular,  lively  bursts  and 
sketches  conceived  more  in  the  wai^onness  of  fiancv,  than  the  sOi* 
nous  exertions  of  his  mind;  keen  strokes  of  satire,  flying  shafts  ci 
wit,  instead  of  profound  reasoning;.  His  talents  and  lus  attachment 
to  die  pc^ular  cause,  rendered  him,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  a  subject  of  care,  next  to  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Pon* 
•cmby.  While  the  latter  was  made  Iwd  chancellor,  an  arrange^ 
ment  with  the  late  sir  Michael  Smith,  then  master  of  the  rolls,  by 
which  Mr*  Curran  was  appointed  in  his  place;  a  situation  in  which 
he  particularly  distinguished  himself  for  clear  and  correct  dcci- 
nons:  this  happened  in  the  year  1806.  His  friends  thought  diat 
Ins  interests  could  not  be  better  consulted,  but  he  was  of  a  differ* 
eat  opinion:  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  particuho*  course  of  hh 
fegal  knowledge  and  practice;  and  he  would  have  preferred  die 
ofice  of  attorney-general,  which  he  diought  would  have  led  to  die 
doef  seat  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  He  lived  to  be  convinced 
of  die  weakness  of  diis  speculation.  It  served,  however,  to  destroy 
umaecid  firiendships,  and  afford  mtich  uneasiness  to  his  lifter  days. 
Mr.  Curran  ^c^ed  a  pulsion  of  3000  pounds  a  year,  settled 
upon  him  on  his  resigning  his  office,  in  1815,  in  favour  of  sir  Wm. 
M^Mahon,  the  present  master  of  the  rotts  in  Ireland.  His  oratory 
was  of  a  peculiar  species;  it  was  comjdetely  std  generis-^^ver  mt 
cudden  burst  of  strong  and  passionate  feelings,  which  seemed  to 
rise  in  proportion  as  tiie  grs^  conceptions  of  his  mind  became 
■lore  and  moiv  iHuminated  by  the  coruscaticms  of  his  wit— die 
l^^iftning  flashes  of  a  vigorous  and  highly  poetical  imagination* 

[Gent.  Mag. 

Mr.  Curran  was  one  of  those  characters  which  die  lover  of  hu- 
Biaa  nature,  and  of  its  intellectual  capacities  delights  to  contemplate. 
He  rose  from  nothing;  derived  no  aid  from  raiJc  and  fortune;  and 
ascended  by  his  own  energ^s  to  an  eminence,  which  throws  rank 
and  fortune  into  comparative  scorn.  He  was  the  great  ornament 
m  his  time  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  in  forensic  eloquence  has  certainly 
never  been  exceeded  in  modem  times.  His  rhetoric  was  the  pure 
emanation  of  his  spirit,  a  wanning  and  lighting-up  of  the  soul,  that 
poured  conviction  and  astoniriiment  on  Us  hearers!  It  flashed  in 
kia  eye,  and  revelled  in  the  melodious  and  powerful  accents  of  his 
voice.  His  wit  was  not  less  exidierant  dian  his  imagination;  and 
it  was  die  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Curran's  wit,  that  eVen  when  it  took 
die  form  of  a  play  on  words,  it  acquired  dignity  from  die  vein  of 
imagery  that  accompanied  it.    Every  jest  was  ametaphor.    Bui 
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the  great  charm  and  power  of  Mr.  Currants  eloquence  lay  in  its  fer- 
vour. It  was  by  this  that  he  animated  his  friends,  and  appalled 
his  enemies;  and  the  admiration  which  he  thus  excited  was  the 
child  and  brother  of  love.  It  was  impossible  that  a  man  whose 
mind  was  thus  constituted,  should  not  be  a  patriot;  and  certainly 
no  man  in  modem  times  ever  loved  his  counoy  more  passionately, 
Aan  Mr.  Curran  loved  Ireland.  The  same  sincere  and  earnest 
heart  attended  Mr.  Curran  through  all  his  attachments.  He  was 
constant  and  unalterable  in  his  preferences  and  friendsUp,  public 
and  private.  He  began  his  political  life  in  the  connexion  of  Mr* 
Fox,  and  never  swerved  from  it  for  a  moment.  Prosperity  and 
adversity  made  no  alteration  in  him.  If  he  ever  differed  from  that 

Kat  man,  it  was  diat  he  sometimes  thoudit  his  native  country  of 
land  was  not  sufficiently  considered.  There  was  nothing  fickle 
#r  wavering  in  Mr.  Currants  election  of  mind.  The  man  that,  from 
an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  true  inspiration  of  feeling,  he  chose, 
he  never  coded  towards,  and  never  descried.        [Month.  Mag. 

Art.  VIII*— -4n  estimate  of  the  literary  character  ofFranch  ytf^ 
frey^  £« j^.— (From  the  Monthly  Magazine.) 

1^£W  writers  of  the  present  time  occupy  a  larger  share  of  the 
-■-  attention  of  literary  men  than  Mr.  Jeffrey.  He  is  the  editor 
•f  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  author  of  some  of  the  best  papers 
in  that  popular  journal;  and  it  is  alleged  that  few  critics  have  ex- 
posed the  faults  and  deficiencies  of  the  candidates  for  literary  dis- 
tinction with  less  indulgence  and  more  presumption.  Many  who 
have  smarted  under  the  lash  of  his  ridicule  regard  him  with  in- 
dignation, ¥^ile  they  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  he  is 
only  wortiiy  of  tiieir  contempt.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that, 
among  the  vast  number  who  have  felt  the  impartial  malice  of  his 
pen,  mere  may  be  some  who  will  acknowledge,  although  he  is  al- 
ways severe,  that  he  has  been  sometimes  just--but  never  in  their 
own  particular  case.  It  would  indeed  be  folly  to  deny  the  talents 
and  merits  of  a  writer  who  has  so  essentially  contributed  to  es- 
tablish the  reputation  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

It  must  be  conceded  to  the  exasperated  victims  against  whom 
he  has  so  bitterly  directed  ^  the  quips  and  scorn  of  the  time,"  that 
an  autiior  who  is  only  known  as  a  critic  can  assert  but  a  negative 
claim  to  distinction;  for  it  is  easier  to  point  out  the  fiiults  of  the 
noblest  work  of  art  than  to  execute  the  meanest.  Mr.  Jeffrey  must 
not  be  allowed  to  imagine  himself  superior  in  genius  to  any  of  tiie 
autiiors  whom  he  has  reviewed,  merely  because  ha  has  successfully 
made  them  objects  of  mirth  or  derision:  his  merits  lie  in  other 
qualifications  than  die  glibness  of  his  satire;  for,  with  every  allow- 
ance that  may  be  granted  to  the  invidiousness  of  cotemporaries,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  strong  basis  of  good  sense  in  his 
strictiures,  of  which  the  pungent  and  sparkling  acrimony  of  his 
manner  is  die  flavour  and  dFervescence.  He  often  errs  in  esti- 
mating the  ppeneral  abilities  of  the  writers  ^diom  he  reviews,  and 
•Hows  his  distaste  to  thdr  wwks  to  be  improperiy  directed  against 
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dtemaelves;  asstimmg,  in  this  way^  a  nrivikge  of  cenflnxriiig,  whkh 
iBnot  permitted  in  good  society,  ana  is  never  exercised  without 
exciting  feelings  of  resentment,  destructive  of  die  quiet  recipro- 
ddes  of  social  mtercourse*  His  taste  is  sometimes  capricious,  and 
b  evidently  more  under  the  influence  of  the  moment  than  re^« 
kted  by  setded  principles;  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  spirit  of  justice 
nay  be  discovered  in  his  most  merciless  animadversions.  Some- 
times he  has  released  his  victims  from  the  rack,  when  it  might 
bve  been  thought  that  he  intended  to  inflict  a  capital  punishment: 
It  others  he  has  gamboled  to  the  last;  and,  with  true  feline  cruelty, 
ody  ended  their  misery  when  he  was  tired  of  tormenting  them. 
But  we  are  acquainted  with  no  writer  who  nu^re  youthfully  states 
Ids  own  taste  and  predilections;  and,  if  there  b  some  degree  of 
coDceit  in  his  ingenuousness,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  when  he  ad- 
vocates the  principles  of  those  opinions  in  which  his  judgment  is 
setded  and  matured,  he  does  it  with  a  manliness  that  has  nothing 
amerior  in  the  literature  of  any  age  or  country. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Jeffirey's  papers,  and  indeed  to  his 
joomal,  that  the  want  of  circumstantial  ana  scientific  knowledge  if 
but  ill  supplied  by  theoretical  ingenuity.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied  that,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  he  has  manifested  much 
atulity  and  information.  He  may  not  appear  always  a  profound 
scholar,  but  he  is  uniformly  an  accomplished  gentleman.  Some 
of  his  belle^lettres  articles  are  among  the  best-written  dissertations 
in  the  English  language;  especially  those  in  which  a  vein  of  histo- 
rical illustration  serves  to  develop  the  particular  and  rdative 
merits  of  the  author  under  consideration. 

But  a  light  and  sketchy  outline  is  the  character  of  his  style. 
His  canvass  is  seldom  filled;  and,  if  he  occasionally  finishes  a  head 
with  delicacy  and  effect,  he  neglects  the  extremities,  and  often 
substitutes,  for  the  hands  and  feet,  the  idle  flourishes  of  a  free'  and 
rapid  pencil.  In  his  manner  there  is  frequently  much  elegance, 
sometimes  great  beauty,  but  always  a  large  expanse  of  loose  and 
careless  wri^ng.  Conceited  and  dainty  expressions  may  be  here 
and  there  discovered;  they  are,  however,  more  of  the  nature  of 
fieckles  than  of  moles,  and  we  suspect  are  sometimes  esteemed  as 
iieauties.  His  wit  may  be  described  as  the  antithesis  of  affiscta- 
tion*  A  sharp  natural  acid,  that  requires  to  be  mixed  with  the  nau- 
seous alkali  of  folly  in  others,  to  produce  that  brisk  and  whole- 
some corrective  which  has  become  so  fashionable  as  to  be  almost 
necessary  to  the  sickly  appetite  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  has  without  question  more  admirers  than  enemies; 
die  latter  are  only  to  be  found  among  the  small  class  who  subject 
themselves  to  his  jurisdiction,  while  the  former  are  spread  through- 
out the  '#hole  commonality  of  readers.  But  he  has  no  disciples*  He 
has  too  much  practical  sense  ever  to  become  the  foimder  of  a  sect; 
for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  that  quality  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  or 
to  allow  it  to  be  felt.  His  head  and  heart  are  made  up  of  house- 
hcdd  8tu£^  and  seem  to  have  so  litde  affinity  for  any  thing  roman- 
ticy  tlu^  we  are  inclined  to  think  even  his  personal    manners  must 
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kave  Bumy  angular  points  tbwarda  diose  who  are  less  earnest  to  bej 
always  instructive*    Hie  cast  (tf  his  mind  seems  to  be  much  more 
akin  to  that  of  the  man  of  business  than  of  the  author;  but  he  of- 
tener  expresses  himself  with  the  bilious  irritability  of  the  one,  than 
the  hearty  urbanity  of  the  other;  he  is,  in  fact,  neither  a  man  of 
the  world  ncnr  a  num  of  genius,  but  belongs  to  that  dubious  class 
who  are  reguxled  with  indulgence  by  the  wise,  while  they  are  laud-* 
ed  by  the  weak  and  contemned  only  by  the  foolish.    He  is  an  au- 
thor admirably  siuted  to  the  occasional  topics  of  his  own  day;  but, 
when  time  shiA  have  obliterated  those  associations  in  the  public 
mind,  to  which  he  so  felicitously  refers,  and  draws  from  them  so 
maiv^  apt  and  amusing  illustrations,  his  style  will  lose  much  of  its 
perspicui^,  and  a  great  deal  of  its  life  and  interest.     A  critic,  in 
tact,  is  something  hke  a  player;  his  talents  are  brought  out  by  the 
ideas  of  odiers,  and  his  merits  can  only  be  appreciated  by  coni- 
paring  his  efforts  with  those  of  his  cotemporanes.    Mr.  J^Rrey  is 
clever  but  not  great;  eloquent  without  being  impressive;  accom- 
plished, but  not  profound.    His  mun  fault  belongs  more  to  die 
man  than  the  author— it  is  in  presuming  to  be  the  censor  of  pri- 
vate manners,  where  die  clear  and  obvious  line  of  his  duty  (as 
pointed  out  both  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  petulence,  and 
the  nature  of  the  task  he  has  assumed,)  is  merely  to  review  the 
merits  and  defects  of  published  books.  Latterly,  however,  he  has 
more  modestly  adherM  to  his  vocation;-—^  and,  where  there  is 
shame,"  as  Dn  Johnson  says,  ^^  there  may  yet  be  virtue." 

Art.  IX.— JIfoiwir  of  the  Horu  Henry  Erslkine. — (From  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.) 
|\CTOBER  8.  Died,  at  hb  seat  at  Ammondell,  the  hon.  Henry 
^^  Erskine.  Thus  at  nearly  the  same  moment  the  former  great 
leader  and  ornament  of  the  Scots'  bar,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Irish, 
viz.  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  P.  Curran,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Mr. 
Henry  Erskine  was  long  the  dean  oi  faculty,  to  which  he  was  rais- 
ed by  his  brethren  from  their  respect  for  the  superiority  of  hb 
talents,  and  his  uniform  maintenance  of  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  bar.  On  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  office,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  at  die  same  time  that  his 
brother  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  ardent  and  sin- 
cere. He  was  inflexible  only  in  liberal  opinions;  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life  he  was  most  placable  and  conciliatory.  It  was 
peculiarly  honourable  to  the  illustrious  family  of  Buchan,  that  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  for  many  years,  the  two  brothers  of 
the  noble  eari  should  be  the  universal  leaders  of  the  EAglish 
and  Scottish  bars;  both  equally  eminent,  not  only  for  the  ardour 
with  which  they  maintained  the  privileges,  and  guarded  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties,  of  their  fellow  citizens,  but  also  for  the 
brilliant  wit,  perfect  integrity,  and  irresistible  persuasion,  of  their 
professional  exertions.    The  conversational  powers  of  Mr*  Hear>^ 
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Eiskine  were  of  the  first  order—- prompt,  gende  and  luminouB;  his 
£ashes  of  wit  irradiated  every  countenance,  while  his  amenity 
fe£t  no  sting  behind.  His  epigrams  and  bon  mots  were  innumer- 
lUe^  many  of  them  are  on  record;  and  we  trust  that  the  elegant 
efiusions  of  his  muse,  and  his  impromptus  at  table,  will  be  collect* 
cd  by  the  biographer  of  his  honourable  life. 

[The  fonowing  admired  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  i»  from  the  pen 
ifF.  Je^ry  esq.  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re\ief7.] 

Mr*  Erskine  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  of  which  he  was 
teg  the  brightest  ornament,  in  the  year  1768,  and  was  for  several 
pears  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates:  he  was  twice  appointed  lord 
advocate,  in  1 782  and  in  1806,  under  the  Rockingham  and  the  Oren- 
TiQe  administrations.  During  the  years  1806  and  1807,  he  sat  in 
parliament  for  the  Dunbar  and  Dvunfries  districts  of  boroughs. 

In  his  long  and  splendid  career  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Erskine  was  dis- 
tmguished  not  only  by  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the 
gracefulness,  ease,  and  vivacity  of  his  eloquence,  but  by  the  still  ra- 
rer power  of  keeping  those  seducing  qualities  in  perfect  subordina- 
^onto  his  judgment.  By  their  assistance  he  could  not  only  make  the 
most  repidsive  subjects  agreeable,  but  the  most  abstruse  easy  and 
intelligible.  In  his  profession,  indeed,  all  his  wit  was  argument, 
and  each  of  his  delightful  illustrations  a  material  step  in  his  rea- 
sonings. To  himself  it  seemed  always  as  if  they  were  recommend- 
ed rather  for  their  use  than  their  beauty.  And  unquestionably  they 
often  enabled  him  to  state  a  fine  argument,  or  a  nice  distinction, 
not  only  in  a  more  striking  and  pleasing  way,  but  actually  with 
greater  precision  than  could  have  been  attained  by  the  severer 
forms  of  reasoning. 

In  this  extraordinary  talent,  as  well  as  in  the  charming  facility 
of  his  eloquence,  and  the  constant  radiance  of  good  humour  and 
gayety  which  encircled  his  manner  in  debate,  he  had  no  rival  in 
his  own  times,  and  has  yet  had  no  successor.  That  part  of  elo- 
quence is  now  mute*— that  honour  in  abeyance. 

As  a  politician  he  was  eminently  distinguished  for  the  two  great 
virtues  of  inflexible  steadiness  to  his  principles,  and  invariable  gen- 
tleness and  urbanity  in  his  manner  ofasserting  them.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  habitual  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  fascination  of  his 
manners,  that  though  placed  by  his  rank  and  talent  in  the  obnoxious 
station  of  a  leader  of  opposition  at  a  period  when  political  animosi- 
ties we're  carried  to  a  lamentable  height,  no  individual,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  ever  known  to  speak  or  to  think  of  him  with  any  thing 
approaching  to  personal  hostility.  In  return,  it  may  be  said,  with 
equal  correctness,  that  though  baffled  in  some  of  his  pursuits,  and 
not  quite  handsomely  disappointed  of  some  of  the  honours  to  which 
his  claim  was  universally  admitted,  he  never  allowed  the  slightest 
shade  of  discontent  to  rest  upon  his  mind,  nor  the  least  drop  of  bit- 
terness to  mingle  with  his  blood.  He  was  so  utterly  incapable  of 
rancour,  that  even  the  rancorous  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  l>e  made  its 
victim. 
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He  posseftsed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  deep  aente  of  revealed 
religion,  and  that  zealous  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  establish- 
ment, which  had  long  been  hereditary  in  his  faaaily.  His  habits 
were  always  strictly  moral  and  temperate,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  even  abstemious.  Though  the  life  and  die  ornament  of 
every  society  into  which  he  entered,  he  was  always  most  hs^py  and 
most  delightful  at  home,  where  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  and  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  found  all  that  they  required  of  exercise  or 
enjoyment;  and  though  without  taste  for  expensive  pleasures  in  his 
own  person,  he  was  ever  most  indulgent  and  munificent  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  all  who  depended  on  his  bounty. 

He  finally  retired  from  the  exercise  of  that  profession,  the  high- 
est honours  of  which  he  had  at  least  ^^^9^^,  about  the  year  181S^ 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  domestic  retirement  at  that 
beautiful  villa  which  had  been  formed  by  his  own  taste,  and  in  the 
improvement  and  a^mment  of  which  he  found  his  latest  occupa- 
tion. Passing,  then,  at  once  from  all  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
a  public  life  to  a  scene  of  comparative  inactivity,  he  never  felt  one 
moment  of  ennui  or  dejection,  but  retained  unimpaired,  till  withii^ 
a  day  or  two  of  his  death,  not  only  all  his  intellectual  activity  and 
social  affections,  but,  when  not  imder  the  immediate  affliction  of  a 
painful  and  incurable  disease,  all  that  gayety  of  spirit,  and  all  that 
playful  and  kindly  sympathy  with  innocent  enjoyment,  which  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  young,  and  the  object  of  cordial  attachment 
and  unen vying  admiration  to  his  friends  of  all  ages. 

Art.  X. — A  View  of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  TreeSy  and  the  Ma-- 
nagement  of  Orchards  and  Cider;  -with  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  most  estimable  varieties  of  Native  and  Foreign  Apples y  Pears y 
Peaches^  Plumsy  and  Cherries,  cultivated  in  the  middle  states  of 
America;  illustrated  by  cuts  of  two  hundred  kinds  of  Fruits  of  the 
statural  size;  intended  to  explain  some  of  the  errors  which  exist 
relative  to  the  origin,  popular  names,  and  character  of  many  of 
our  fruits;  to  identify  them  by  accurate  descriptions  of  their  pro- 
perties, and  correct  delineations  of  the  full  size  and  natural  for- 
mation of  each  variety  j  and  to  exhibit  a  system  of  practice  adapt- 
ed to  our  climate,  in  the  successive  stages  of  A  Nursery,  Orch^ 
ard,  and  Cider  Establishment.    By  William  Coxe,  Esq.,  of  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey.   Philadelphia.    M.  Carey  &  Son.    1  vol. 
8vo. 
^HIS  is  a  book  on  a  very  important  subject  in  this  country, 
not  compiled  but  composed  by  a  practical  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  by  the  perusal  of  the  best  works  that  have  been 
written  on  it,  and  still  better  from  the  results  of  his  own  experi  - 
ence.     Mr.  Coxe's  nursery  at  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey,  has,  to 
our  knowledge,  had  the  reputation  for  these  thirty  years  of  be- 
ing among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
not  lost  tire  reputation  it  deservedly  acquired.     Condensed  infor- 
mation, from  a  gentienum  of  such  long  experience,  will  be  duly  ap* 
predated  by  the  public. 
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The  work  treats  on  the  following  subjects.— Introductory  Ob- 
servations. Chap^  I.  Of  the  fitness  of  die  climate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  cultivation  of  the  apple.  II.  On  the  management  of 
a  Fruit  Nursery.  III.  On  ingrafting  large  trees.  IV.  On  stocks. 
V.  On  die  propagation  of  new  varieties.  VI.  On  die  duration 
of  particular  varieties.  VII.  On  the  sap.  VIII.  On  inoculating 
or  budding.  IX.  On  the  situation  of  orchards*  X.  On  the  plant*- 
ing  and  cultivation  of  orchards.  XI.  On  the  pruning  of  orchards. 
XII*  Of  the  caterpillar.  XIII.  Experiments  on  orchards  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  mode  of  planting  and  cultivating.  XIV.  On  the  pro- 
perties and  management  of  cider.  XV.  Of  the  concentration  of 
cider  by  frost.  XVI.  On  the  nature  and  management  of  crab  ci- 
der. XVII.  Of  Perry.  XVIII.  On  fining  ciden  XIX.  Of  die 
baikHngs  and  machinery  connected  with  a  cider  establishment. 
XX*  Of  distilleries  of  spirit  from  cider.  XXI.  Of  stumming  and 
deaning  casks.  XXII.  Of  vinegar.  XXIII.  Of  apples.  XXIV. 
Of  pears.  XXV.  The  quince.  XXVI.  Peaches.  XXVII.  Plums. 
XXVIII.  Apricots.  XXIX.  Nectarines.  XXX.  Cherries.  Ge- 
neral index.  Such  are  the  subjects  treated  on;  and  they  are  dis- 
cussed briefly,  without  unnecessary  details,  or  any  pretension  to 
stj^e  beyond  neatness,  correctness,  and  precision. 

As  an  example  of  the  plain,  common-sense  character  of  the  book, 
we  extract  his  chapter 

<  On  Pruning'  of  Orchards.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  management 
of  orchards  less  understood,  or  more  unskilfully  perfi>nned,  than  the 
operation  of  pruning  a  b^ef  of  its  necessity  is  so  general,  that  even 
the  most  careless  will  seldom  omit  it— ^uch,  however,  is  the  want  of 
ricHl  in  many  of  the  operators,  that  total  neglect  would  be  less  prejudi- 
mlf  than  their  performance  of  it.  If  judiciously  done*  pruning  promotes 
heakh  and  early  fhiitfulness:  and  will  continue  a  tree  in  vigour,  long  af- 
ter the  common  period  of  its  duration.  Nothing  has  contributed  more 
la  the  imperfect  knowled|^  of  this  operation,  than  the  wordy  and  unin- 
telligible systems  which  have  been  published  respecting  it:  in  a  mere 
pmcticid  system,  it  is  unnecessary  to  lay  much  stress  on  wood  branches 
and  fruit  branches;  which,  however  well  understood  by  an  obserring  in«> 
telligent  gardener,  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  the  labourer,  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  pruning  an  orchard"- from  the  rapidity  of  ve* 
getation,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  our  climate^  ex* 
oessive  pruning  is  very  apt  to  generate  an  infinite  number  of  suckers 
firom  the  limbs  of  apple  trees;  which,  if  sulFered  to  grow,  are  more  inju* 
lions  to  the  production  of  fruit  than  the  woody  br^ches  which  are  re- 
sioved:  our  great  heat,  and  dry  atmosphere,  render  close  pruning  less 
necessary  here  than  in  England,  whence  we  derive  most  of  our  instruc- 
tion on  this  point.  A  good  general  rule  is,  never  to  shorten  the  branch- 
es, unless  to  improve  the  figure  of  the  tree;  and  then  to  take  them  off 
at  the  separation,  very  close,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  well  and  soon:  the 
branches  should  shoot  as  much  as  possible  in  increasing  distances,  as 
they  proceed  from  the  common  centre,  inclining  a  little  upwards,  by 
which  means  the  sap  will  be  more  evenly  impel  led,  and  better  distribut- 
edt  the  ranges  shoeld  not  approach  too  near  to  each  other;  for  the  ad- 
miasioo  of  the  rays  of  th^  sun  is  necessary  to  the  production  and  perfect 
maturity  of  fine  flavoured  fruit— in  cuttingH>fr  a  branch,  it  should  be 
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done  as  close  as  possible,  neyer  leaving  a  stump^fbr  the  bark  cannot  groiv 
over  it,  and  disease  in  the  wood  will  inevitably  follow.  If  the  wound  pro- 
duced by  the  separation  be  very  large,  cover  it  with  tar  or  thick  paiiit; 
if  small,  fresh  cow  dung  will  be  the  best  plaister.  I  have  healed  very- 
large  wounds  from  the  gnawing  of  calves,  horses,  and  sheep,  by  a  liberal 
application  of  this  plaister,  secured  by  a  bandage  of  paper  or  linen. 

<  When  trees  are  much  pruned,  they  are  apt  to  throw  out  nume- 
rous suckers  from  the  boughs  in  the  following  summer;  these  should 
be  rubbed  off  when  they  first  appear,  or  they  may  easily  be  broken  ofF 
while  young  and  brittle — cutting  is  apt  to  increase  their  number.  Trees 
differ  much  in  their  form,  and  require  very  different  treatment  in  prun- 
ing; it  may  not  be  necessary  in  our  warm  climate  to  trim  quite  so  close 
as  in  England,  but  great  care  should  be  observed  to  take  off  every  limb 
which  crosses  another,  or  is  likely  so  to  do  at  a  future  time:  those  who 
can  conveniently  do  it,  will  find  a  benefit  from  forming  the  heads  of  their 
trees  in  the  nursery,  the  year  before  they  remove  them— when  trans- 
planted, they  will  thrive  more  rapidly  from  not  having  been  pruned  at 
the  time  of  removal,  which  in  some  measure  exhausts  and  weakens  the 
tree:  I  have  been  latterly  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  principal  pruning  to 
my  orchards,  after  they  have  been  planted  out  about  five  or  six  years; 
their  growth,  with  proper  cultivation,  is  then  so  vigorous  as  to  permit 
any  natural  defects  in  their  forms  to  be  corrected  with  safety,  by  free 
pruning,  and  forming  their  branches:  the  peculiarity  of  growth  which 
characterizes  each  kind  is  then  visible,  and  uniformity  of  shape  may  be 
more  easily  attained. 

<  Apple  trees  should  be  so  formed  as  to  allow  a  man  and  horse  te  pass 
under  them  in  ploughing;  this  elevation  of  the  branches,  while  it  pro- 
tects them  fi*om  cattle,  opens  the  ground  to  the  salutary  influence  of 
the  sun,  on  the  crops  of  grain  and  grass. 

<  No  error  i$  more  universal,  than  an  anxiety  for  early  productiveness 
in  an  orchard;  it  is  generally  obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  eventual 
profit,  and  by  a  great  diminution  of  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  trees;  be- 
lieving early  fecundity  to  be  injurious  to  the  vigour  and  perfection  of 
plants,  I  am  always  attentive  to  pluck  from  the  trees  these  evidences  of 
early  maturity,  in  the  first  stages  of  their  existence. 

<  It  was  a  common  practice,  some  years  since,  to  apply  Mr.  Forsyth's 
celebrated  composition  to  large  wounds  produced  by  pruning:  that  no- 
velty, like  many  others,  had  its  day  among  us;  and  has  finally  lost  its  po- 
pularity, from  a  general  belief  of  its  befficacy.  Mr.  Forsyth  at  a  later 
period,  announced,  as  a  new  discovery,  what  had  been  long  known  in 
this  part  of  our  country;  that  an  application  of  cow  dung  and  urine  was 
more  efficacious  in  healing  the  wounds  of  trees  than  his  plaister,  even 
in  the  moist  climate  of  England.  In  America,  our  winter  frosts  decom- 
pose it,  and  our  summer  heats  dry  it  up  so  completely,  as  to  render  it 
useless  for  the  purposes  intended.' 

The  experiments  on  orchards,  page  45,  seem  decisive  to  show, 
the  value  of  cultivating  the  soil  between  the  trees— the  superiority 
of  compost  over  dung,  which  harbours  field-mice,  destructive  to 
the  plants — and  the  inferiority  of  the  sites  of  old  orchards  for  new 
plantations. 

In  his  directions  for  the  management  of  cider,  we  do  not  find 
any  notice  of  the  practice  of  some  cider-makers  in  Herefordshire,  in 
England)  who  do  not  permit  their  cider  to  ferment  at  aJl.  It  may  be 
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wortfi  relating  that  the  best  cider  we  ever  tasted,  was  made  from 
very  high  flavoured  juicy  apples,  fit  for  the  table.  The  juice  when 
pressed  was  thin;  it  was  early  in  the  season;  one  gallon  of  old  ap- 
ple whiskey,  well  distilled,  was  added  in  the  proportion  of  about 
thirty  gallons  of  the  recently  pressed  juice.  It  was  then  permitted 
to  ferment  in  the  usual  way;  the  fermentation  went  on  very  slow- 
ly, though  early  in  the  season.  It  was  racked  twice,  and  botded; 
the  corks  tied  down;  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  was  a  very  spark- 
ling[,  high  flavoured  cider,  much  superior  to  what  is  usually  drank. 
It  may  be  worth  while  also  to  mention,  that  this  experiment  was 
made  in  the  back  country  of  Pennsylvania,  where  bottles  were  not 
easy  to  be  procured.  Several  dozen  of  quart  bottles  were  ordered 
from  a  common  country  potter,  made  of  common  earthen  ware: 
they  were  so  made;  and,  as  was  expected,  they  were  fragile,  po- 
rous, with  all  the  faults  of  the  common  earthen  ware  of  a  country 
place.  A  bargain  was  made  to  have  them  burnt  over  agkin  with 
more  fuel  and  more  time  than  was  usually  employed  in  the  kiln  for 
common  ware.  These  soft,  porous,  earthen-ware  bottles,  came  out 
of  the  kiln  stone  ware;  they  were  used  for  the  cider  in  question: 
they  have  since  been  used  for  oil  of  vitriol  and  for  mercury.  By 
repeated  experiments  we  know,  that  almost  any  kind  of  the  com- 
mon cheap  earthen  ware  may  be  made  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and 
be  converted  into  stone  ware,  by  being  burnt  over  again,  with  a 
suflicient  heat.  This  hint  may  be  useful  to  those  who  live  at  a  dis- 
tance from  large  towns,  especially  the  makers  of  cider.  When  such 
bottles  are  used,  as  the  aperture  of  the  necks  may  not  be  very  cor- 
rectly made,  the  bottles  should  be  corked,  the  corks  cut  off*  even 
with  the  top  of  the  neck,  then  wiped  very  dry,  and  dipped  in  a  hot 
mixtiire  of  three  parts  of  wax,  and  one  part  pitch  or  rosin;  then 
tied  down  while  the  mixture  is  yet  warm. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Coxe,  although  possessed  of  a  plan- 
tation of  the  Stire  apple,  so  celebrated  for  the  strength  of  the  cider 
made  from  it  in  England,  has  made  any  of  the  cider  here:  he  has 
given  no  observations  on  the  Stire  cider. 

Perry.  The  directions  concerning  perry  are  very  brief.  Indeed 
there  are  no  pears  fit  for  perry  grown  in  America,  that  we  know  of. 
They  are  all  pears  raised  for  the  table.  In  England,  it  is  a  liquor 
superior  to  the  best  cider,  and  little  inferior  to  champagne.  The 
whiskey  made  from  the  perry  of  this  country,  is  superior  to  that 
made  from  apples. 

There  are  four  fruits  not  cultivated  in  America  for  vinous  li- 
quors, which  furnish  wines  of  the  very  first  quality:  these  are,  1, 
pcars^  fit  for  perry;  which  should,  when  racked,  have  a  small  pro- 
portion of  fine  brandy,  or  perry-whiskey  mixed  with  it,  and  be  kept 
for  three  or  four  years  in  bottles.  2dly,  the  quince.  3dly,  the 
gooseberry^  which  makes  a  champagne  wine,  differing  from  the  real 
champagne,  only,  in  being  much  superior.  Dr.  Clark,  the  travel- 
ler, is  well  founded  in  all  his  remarks  on  champagne.  4thly,  the 
fpX'grape^  which  yields  a  strong  rich  wine,  little  inferior  to  Ma- 
deira« 
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On  fining  ciden  We  doubt  about  isbiglass  bebtg  t}u;  x^io'A 
ble  fining;  or  that  it  is  the  better  because  it  separates  the  t-:| 
Isinglass  will  dissolve  and  remain  dissolved  in  the  liquor. 

Of  spirit  distilled  from  cider.     A  worse  li^pior  as  a  bevl 
cannot  be  used.  Of  spirits,  the  spirits  from  grain  are  bcyoud 
parison  less  deletereous  than  those  from  fruits. 

Of  vinegar.  The  information  is  very  imperfect.  Ere  Ion'! 
pjrroligneous  acid  will  go  far  to  supply  its  place.  A  family  v^-j 
cask  should  always  be  kept  in  use  for  the  same  purpose.  TTu  ,j 
mans  of  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  draw  a  gallon  of  V^ 
out  of  their  cask,  and  then  put  in  a  gsdlon  of  good  cider;  they  h 
thus,  always  vinegar  of  good  quality.  The  country  people  warn 
be  reminded  that  vinegar  is  made  by  exposure  to  mr.  The  liqi 
should  be  repealSedly  drawn  off  and  returned  into  the  cask. 

From  page  100  to  page  245,  is  occupied  with  descriptions  i 
wooden  cuts  of  the  various  kinds  of  apples^  pears,  peaches,  a] 
cots,  and  nectarines.  The  prints  exhibit  the  fruit  of  the  natu 
size.  The  kinds  proper  for  different  purposes^  and  the  seas< 
when  they  ripen  are  noticed.  Too  little  is  known  here  of  the  n 
tarine;  beyond  all  comparison  the  first^flavouned  of  the  clii 
atones.  Somdiow,  this  fruit,  so  exquisite  in  England,  and  on  \ 
continent  of  Europe,  has  not  succeeded  here.  We  believe  it  woi 
succeed  if  trained  against  a  wall,  sheltered  from  the  north  a 
TK)ith-west  winds,  and  judiciously  (not  over)  pruned.  Wc  nr 
safely  recommend  this  book,  as  containing  much  information,  < 
livered  with  all  the  marks  of  experience  and  good  sense.         C, 

Art.  XI — The  Battle  of  Bunier^s  Hilly  near   BoHuJiy  tr*j. 

yune,  1775. 

f  [The  Engfraving  in  our  present  naniber  is  taken  firom  a  sketch  fimn^i 
(he  captured  baggage  of  an  officer  of  the  British  army  in  1T75.  It  ha&lx 
snbmitted  to  many  respectable  inhabitants  of  Boston,  Charlestown  and  iiir.  vi 
*iily,  some  engaged  in  the  action  of  that  menorable  day,  ethers  ^>pectators  nj 
all  of  whom  ooncur  in  {m>nonncing  it  to  be  correct,  with  trivial  exceptiuos. 
general  accuracy  has  been  approved  by  governor  Brooks,  general  Deaibn 
Dr.  Dexter,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  Mr.  Prcscott,  son  of  the  colonel  P 
scott  who  first  marked  out  the  entrenchments  in  the  night  of  the  1 6th  of  Ju 
which  he  afterwards  contributed  so  ably  to  defend.  Dr.  Bartlett  of  Cbarlestoi 
OB  examining  the  plan,  pointed  out  the  station  of  a  man-of-iruv  the  Somerset, 
to  be  directly  between  Boston  and  Chadestown  whence  she  could  baUor 
American  redoubt. 

As  a  fao-simiie,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  Hie 
nutne  stamp  of  authenticity,  to  present  it  entire  aud  unvaried  in  the  eitpression 
i>ar  readers.     At  this  day,  the  epithet  of  ^^  Rebels**  can  but  excite  a  stoilo.     1 
phraseology  of  the  original  has  therefore  been  allowed  to  remain  unai^^rcd.  J 

Ed,  J)nu.  Jil 

nriHE  traveller  who  visits  Boston,  can  scarcely  fail  to  associ< 
■■•  in  his  mind  the  field  of  battle  where  the  eariy  heroes  of  the  i 
volution  first  established  the  character  of  that  event,  marked  as 
w<i8  by  undaunted  resolution,  the  offspring  of  a  determined  pi 
pose.  Fro^  the  State  House  of  Mas8achus6||^.C0ttspicuoii.* 
seated  on  an  eminence,  the  eye  ranges  over  Chadestooiim,  a  con 
'lerable  town  that  now  adjoins  Boston  by  a  spacious  bridge.     T 
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patriot  will  scarcelv  content  himself  with  a  remote  view  of  iLh 
impreasive  scene,  designated  by  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
general  Warren,  who  £ell  distinguished  on  that  occasion.  At  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles,  some  hills  are  discerned,  viz*  Pros- 
pect Hill,  Plowed  Hill,  Breed's  Hill,  and  Bunker's  HilL  As  you 
advance  on  the  road  in  rear  of  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown, 
Breed's  Hill  rears  its  venerable  brow  on  the  left*  Here  it  was, 
diat  a  detachment  from  the  American  army  of  one  thousand  men 
under  colonel  Prescott*  began  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night  of 
the  16th  of  Jime  1775,  to  tihrow  up  some  works  extending  from 
Charlestown  to  the  river  which  separates  that  town  from  Boston. 
They  proceeded  with  such  secresy  and  despatch  that  the  officers 
of  a  ship  of  war  then  in  the  river,  expressed  their  astonishment 
when  in  the  morning  they  saw  entrenchments  reared  and  fortified 
in  the  space  erf  a  few  hoiu's,  where,  from  the  contiguity  of  the 
situation,  they  least  expected  the  Americans  would  look  them  in 
the  face. 

The  alarm  being  immediately  given,  orders  were  issued  that 
a  continual  fire  should  be  kept  playing  upon  the  unfinished  works, 
from  the  ships,  the  floating  batteries  m  the  river,  and  Copp's  Hill, 
a  fortified  post  of  the  British  in  Boston,  direcdy  opposite  the 
American  redoubt;  but,  with  extraordinary  perseverance,  the  Ame- 
ricans continued  to  strengthen  their  works,  not  returning  a  shot 
till  noon,  when  a  number  of  boats  and  barges,  filled  with  regular 
troops  from  Boston  approached  Charlestown.  The  day  was  ex- 
ceedingly hot.  Ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  ten  of  light  infantry, 
with  a  proportion  of  field  artillery  landed  at  Moreton's  Point,  the 
whole  commanded  by  major-general  Howe  and  brigadier-general 
Pigot.  These  troops  having  formed,  remained  in  that  position 
till  joined  by  a  second  detachment  of  light  infantry  and  grenadier 
companies,  the  47th  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  marines,  making 
in  the  whole  near  three-thousand  men. 

The  Americans  had  not  a  rifleman  amongst  them,  not  one  being 
yet  arrived  from  the  southward,  nor  had  they  any  rifle  pieces; 
they  had  but  common  muskets,  and  these  mostly  without  bayonets; 
but  then  Aey  were  almost  all  marksmen,  being  accustomed  to 
sporting  of  one  kind  or  other  from  their  youth.  A  reinforcement 
of  Massachusetts  troops  wasposted  in  a  redoubt,  and  in  part  of 
the  breast-work  nearest  it.  The  left  of  the  breast-work,  and  the 
open  ground  stretching  beyond  its  point  to  the  water  side,  along 
which  time  did  not  admit  of  accomplishing  the  work,  were  occu- 
pied partly  by  the  Massachusetts,  and  partly  by  the  Connecticut 
men  under  captain  Nolton  of  Ashford,  and  the  New  Hampshire 

*  When  fatafe  g^Berations  shall  iaquire,  where  are  the  men  who  gained  the 
t%best  prize  of  glory  in  the  arduous  contest  which  ushered  in  our  nation's  hirth, 
tipon  Prescott  and  his  companions  in  arms  will  the  eyo  of  History  beam.  The 
noilitary  Annals  of  the  worid  rarely  furnish  an  achievement  which  equals  the 
finmees  and  courage  displayed  on  that  proud  day  by  the  gallant  band  of  Amen- 
^^ftos;  and  it  certainly  stands  first  in  the  brilliaDt  erents  of  our  war. 

General  Let's  Mewdrs. 
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under  colonel  Stark,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  men.  By  direction  of  the  officers  the  troops  upon 
the  open  ground  pulled  up  the  post  and  rail  fence,  and  carrying  it 
forward  to  another  of  the  same  kind,  and  placing  some  clods  of 
grass  between,  formed  a  slight  defence  in  some  parts. 

A  critical  scene  now  opened  to  the  view.  The  British  regulars, 
formed  in  two  lines,  advanced  slowly,  frequently  halting  to  give 
time  for  the  artillery  to  fire.  The  light  infantry  were  directed  to 
force  the  left  point  of  the  breast-work,  and  to  take  the  American 
line  in  flank.  The  grenadiers  advanced  to  attack  in  front,  sup- 
ported by  two  battalions,  under  general  Howe,  while  the  left, 
under  general  Pigot,  inclined  to  the  right  of  the  American  line. 
As  the  British  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  attack,  a  carcass 
was  discharged  from  Copp's  Hill,  which  set  on  fire  an  old  house  in 
Charlestown,  and  the  flames  quickly  spread  to  others.  The  houses 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Charlestown  were  set  on  fire  by  seamen 
from  the  boats.  The  whole  town  consisting  of  about  three  hun- 
dred dwelling  houses,  and  nearly  two  hundred  other  buildings, 
speedily  became  involved  in  one  great  blaze,  being  chiefly  of 
timber.  The  large  meeting  house,  by  its  aspiring  steeple,  formed 
a  pyramid  of  fire  above  the  rest.  The  houses,  heights  and  steeples 
in  Boston  were  covered  with  spectators  of  this  anxious  scene,  and 
the  surrounding  hills  were  occupied  by  others. 

The  slow  movement  of  the  British  troops  advancing  to  the  at- 
tack, aflbrded  to  the  Americans  the  advantage  of  taking  a  surer 
and  more  deliberate  aim.  The  wind  having  shifted,  carried  the 
smoke  from  the  conflagration  in  such  a  direction  that  the  British 
had  not  the  cover  of  it  in  their  approach.  The  destruction  of  the 
place  however,  served  to  prevent  their  opponents  from  effecting  a 
lodgement  in  the  houses  whence  they  might  have  annoyed  to  advan- 
tage. General  Warren,  who  had  been  appointed  by  congress  a 
major-general  in  their  armies  only  four  days  before,  was  every 
where  aiding  and  encouraging  his  men.  General  Pomeroy  com- 
manded a  brigade,  and  general  Putnam,  a  brave  and  meritorious 
officer,  directed  the  whole  on  the  fall  of  general  Warren.  The 
troops  were  ordered  to  reserve  their  fire  imtil  the  close  approach 
of  the  British.  They  strictly  obeyed,  with  a  steadiness  and  com- 
posure that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  approved  vete- 
rans, and  when  the  enemy  had  arrived  within  ten  or  twelve  rods 
poured  in  a  discharge  of  small  arms  which  arrested  and  so  stag- 
gered their  foes,  that  they  could  only  for  a  time  return  it,  without 
advancing  a  step.  Finding  the  stream  of  the  American  fire  so 
incessant  as  to  mow  down  whole  sections,  they  retired  in  disorder 
to  the  river.  Rallying  as  well  as  their  extraordinary  loss  of  offi- 
cers would  admit  of,  the  British  again  advanced  with  an  apparent 
resolution  of  forcing  their  way,  whatever  loss  of  lives  it  might 
cost  them.  The  Americans  again  reserved  their  fire  till  the  enemy 
arrived  within  five  or  six  rods,  when,  discharging  their  pieces, 
which  were  admirably  pointed,  threw  the  opposing  ranks  again  into 
confusion.     General  Clinton,  who,  with  general  Gage,  the  com- 
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mander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Boston,  was  on  Copp's  Hill, 
observing  the  events  of  the  day,  when  he  perceived  the  discon- 
certed state  of  the  troops,  passed  over  and  joined  just  in  time  to 
be  of  service.  The  united  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  different 
officers  were  again  successful,  and  the  colunms  were  advanced  a 
third  time  to  the  attack,  with  a  desperation  increased  by  the  im- 
^ken  opposition  they  experienced.  It  is  probable  from  the  nature 
of  the  resistance,  that  every  effort  to  dislodge  the  Americans  would 
have  been  ineffectual,  had  not  their  ammunition  failed;  on  sending 
for  a  supply,  none  could  be  procured,  as  there  was  but  a  barrel 
and  a  half  in  the  magazine.  This  deficiency  prevented  them  from 
making  the  same  defence  as  before;  while  the  British  enjoyed  a 
farther  advantage  by  bringing  some  cannon  to  bear  so  as  to  rake 
Ae  inside  of  the  breast-work  from  end  to  end,  upon  which  the 
Americans  were  compelled  to  retreat  within  their  redoubt.  The 
British  now  made  a  decisive  movement,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the 
ships,  batteries,  and  field  artillery.  The  Americans  disputed  pos- 
session of  the  works  with  the  butt  end  of  their  muskets,  until  the 
redoubt,  easily  mounted  and  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once,  was 
taken,  and  their  defences,  the  labour  of  only  a  few  hours,  had 
been  prostrated  by  artillery.  Whilst  these  operations  were  going 
on  at  the  breast- work  and  redoubt,  the  British  light  infantry  were 
engaged  in  attempting  to  force  the  left  point  of  the  former,  through 
the  space  between  that  and  the  water,  that  they  might  take  the 
American  line  in  flank.  The  resistance  they  met  with  was  as 
formidable  and  fatal  in  its  effects  as  experienced  in  the  other  qua- 
ter;  for  here,  also,  the  Americans  by  command,  reserved  their  fire 
till  the  enemy's  close  approach,  and  then  poured  in  a  discharge  so 
well  directed  and  with  such  execution,  that  wide  chasms  were  made 
in  every  rank.  Some  of  the  Americans  were  slightly  guarded  by 
the  rail  fences,  but  others  were  altogether  exposed,  so  that  their 
btavery  in  close  combat  was  put  to  the  test,  independent  of  de» 
fences  neither  formed  by  military  rules  nor  workmen.  The  most 
determined  assaults  of  their  regular  opponents,  who  were  now 
brought  to  the  charge  with  redoubled  fury,  could  not,  after  all, 
compel  them  to  retreat,  till  they  observed  that  their  main  body 
had  left  the  hill,  when  they  retrograded,  but  with  a  regularity  that 
eould  scarcely  have  been  expected  of  treops  newly  embodied,  and 
who  in  general  never  before  saw  an  engagement.  Overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  seeing  all  hope  of  reinforcement  cut  off  by  the 
incessant  fire  of  the  ships  across  a  neck  of  land  that  separated 
them  from  the  country,  they  were  compelled  to  quit  the  ground* 
The  staunch  opposition  of  this  band  of  patriots  saved  their  com- 
rades, who  must  otherwise  have  been  cut  off,  as  the  enemy,  but  for 
Aem,  would  have  been  in  rear  of  the  whole.  While  these  brave 
heroes  retired,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  and  taking  up  every 
iiew  position  successively  that  admitted  of  defence,  their  leader,  the 
gallant  Warren,  unfortunately  received  a  ball  through  the  right  side 
of  the  skull,  and  mechanically  clapping  his  hand  to  the  wound, 
droptdown  dead. 
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The  Britbh,  tau^t  by  the  experience  of  this  da^  to  respect  their 
rustic  adversaries^  contented  themselves  with  taking  post  at  Bunk- 
ers' Hill,  which  they  fortified.  The  Americaiis  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  men  determined  to  be  free,  did  the  same  upon  Prospect 
Hill,  a  mild  in  front.  It  was  here  that  general  Putnam  regidecj  the 

frecious  remains  of  his  army  after  their  fatigues,  with  several  hogs- 
eads  of  been  Owing  to  some  unaccountable  ei7X)r,  the  working 
parties  who  had  been  incessantly  labouring  the  whole  of  the  prece- 
ding night,  were  neither  relieved  nor  supplied  with  refreshmeAt, 
but  left  to  engage  under  all  these  disadvantages* 

This  battle  was  generally  admitted,  by  experienced  officers  of 
the  British  army  who  witnessed  it  and  had  served  at  Minden, 
Detdngen^  and  throughout  the  campaigns  in  Germany,  to  have  been 
unparalleled  for  the  time  it  lasted,  and  the  numbers  engaged. 
There  was  a  continued  sheet  of  fire  from  the  breastwork  for  near 
half  an  hour,  and  the  action  was  hot  for  about  double  that  perio4« 
In  this  short  space  of  time,  the  loss  of  the  Qritish,  according  to 
general  Gage,  amounted  to  1054,  of  whom  226  were  killed;  of  these 
19  were  commissioned  officers,  including  a  lieut.  colonel,  2  majors, 
and  7  captains;  70  other  officers  were  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Quebec,  in  the  former  war,  with  all  its  glory,  and 
the  vastness  ot  the  consequences  attending  it,  was  not  so  disastrous 
in  the  loss  of  officers  as  diis  affair  of  an  American  entrenchment, 
the  work  of  but  a  few  hours.  The  fact  was,  the  Americans,  accus- 
tomed to  aim  with  precision  and  to  select  objects,  directed  their 
skill  principally  against  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  justly  con- 
ceiving that  much  confusion  would  ensue  on  their  faU.  Nearly  ^ 
the  officers  around  the  person  of  general  Howe  were  killed  or  disa- 
bled, and  the  general  himself  narrowly  escaped.  At  the  battle  of 
Minden,  where  the  British  reriments  sustained  the  force  of  the 
whole  French  army  for  a  considerable  time,  the  number  of  officers 
killed,  including  two  who  died  soon  after  of  their  wounds  was  only 
13,  and  the  wounded  66;  the  total  loss  of  the  army  on  that  occasion 
was  291  in  killed,  and  1037  woundect 

The  British  acknowledged  the  valour  of  their  opponents,  which, 
though  by  no  means  new  to  them,  surpassed  on  this  occasion  what 
could  have  been  expected  of  an  handful  of  cottagers^  as  they  term- 
ed them,  under  officers  of  little  military  knowledge  and  still  less 
experience,  whom  they  aflFected  to  hold  in  contempt. 

They  pretended  to  forget  that  many  of  the  common  soldiers  who 
gained  such  laurels  by  their  singular  bravery  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  when  Wolfe  died  in  the  aims  of  victory,  were  natives 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  When  Martinique  was  attacked  in 
1761,  and  the  British  force  was  greatly  reduced  by  sickness  and 
mortality,  the  timely  arrival  of  the  New  England  troops  enabled 
the  British  commander  to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  the  island  to 
a  happy  issue.  A  part  of  the  troops  being  sent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Havannah,  the  New-Englanders,  whose  health  had  been 
much  impaired  by  service  and  the  climate,  were  embarked  in  three 
•ships  for  their  native  country,  with  a  view  to  their  recovery.    Be- 
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ftir<6  ih^y  had  completed!  ttieir  voyage,  they  found  themselves  re- 
stored, ordered  the  ships  about,  steered  immediately  for  the  Ha- 
vannah,  arrived  when  the  British  were  too  much  weakened  to  ex- 
pect success,  and  by  their  junction,  contributed  materially  to  the 
surrender  of  the  place.  Their  fidelity,  activity  and  good  conduct 
were  such  as  to  gain  the  approbation  and  unbounded  confidence  of 
the  British  officei^.  Of  such  elementary  principles  were  the  he* 
roes  of  Bunker's  Hill  composed.  It  surely  was  a  misguided  policy 
to  rouse  the  opposition  of  men  made  of  these  materials. 

A  spot  so  fertile  in  great  associations,  could  not  but  attract  die 
special  notice  of  Che  president  of  the  United  States,  durhig  hiy  late 
tour  to  the  eastward.  It  was  precisely  where  Warren  fell  thdt  His 
excellency  met  the  citizens  of  Charlestbwn  on  the  occasion,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows: 

*  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  meet  the  committee  of  Charles- 
town  upon  a  tiheatre  so  interesting  to  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
possible to  approach  Bunker  Hill,  where  the  war  of  the  revolution 
commenced,  with  so  much  honour  to  the  nation,  without  being 
deeply  affected.  The  blood  spilt  here,  roused  the  whole  American 
p|raple,  and  imited  thein  in  a  common  cause,  in  defence  of  their 
rights. — That  union  will  never  be  broken.* 

Whether  indeed  wc  consider  the  action  of  the  17tJi  Jutio  in  it- 
Btlfj  or  as  the  prelude  to  succeeding  events,  we  must  pronounce  it 
to  be  the  most  glorious  of  our  history,  for  the  numbers  engaged 
and  the  defences  made  use  of. 

If  we  except  that  of  New  Orleans,  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  to 
it,  in  the  extent  of  impression  produced  upon  the  enemy.  But 
there,  time  had  been  afforded  for  maturing  the  works,  which 
were  constructed  under  the  superintendance  of  skilful  engineers, 
ml  extended  across  a  position  that  could  not  be  outflanked. 
Twelve  hours  only  were  gained  for  those  on  Breed's  Hill,  formed, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time,  under  a  heavy  fire*  from  the  ene- 
my's ships,  a  mnnber  of  floating  batteries,  beside  fortifications 
which  poured  upon  Aem  an  incessant  shower  of  shot  and  shells, 
and  left  incomplete,  owing  to  the  intolerable  cannonade. 

We  shall  close  this  accoimt,  ad  illustrative  of  the  engraving,  with 
ab  exttact  from  general  Wilkinson's  memoirs  vol.  I. 

<  In  the  temper  of  the  colonists^  the  deliberate  attack  on  the  Provin- 
cials at  Breed's  Hill,  the  I7ih  of  June  1775,  under  the  orders  of  general 
Gag^e,  became  the  signal  for  a  general  appeal  to  arms.  These,  indeed, 
were  times  which  tried  men's  soub,  but  they  have  passed  away>  and  may 
they  never  be  forgotten.  The  personal  services  and  sufferings  of  those 
days  ought  ever  to  obtain  that  consideradon,  which  the  blessings  of  li- 
bcrty'and  independence  secured,  should  inspire. 

« On  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  enemy,  I  accompanied  colonels 
Stark  and  Reed  to  take  a  view  of  Bunker's  Hill,— that  memorable  thea- 
tre  of  action,  where  the  sword  dissevered  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and 
cut  asunder  the  social  bonds  that  united  the  American  colonies  to  the 
parent  state. 
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<  Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  those  officers  had  perfooned  coi>' 
spicuous  parts,  with  anxious  inquiry  I  traced  the  general  disposition  of 
our  yeomanry  on  that  eventful  day,  and  the  particular  station  of  each 
corps;  I  marked  the  vestiges  of  the  post  and  rail  fence  on  the  left,  and 
the  breast  work,  thrown  up  on  the  beach  of  Mystic  river,  which  covered 
our  armed  citizens.  I  paced  the  distance  to  the  point  from  whence  the 
Britisl)  light  infantry, after  three  successive  gallant  charges,  were  finall7 
repulsed.  1  examined  tlie  redoubt,  the  entrenchment,  the  landings  and 
approaches  of  the  enemy,  and  every  point  of  attack  and  defence.  Rest- 
ing on  the  parapet  where,  nine  months  before,  *  valour's  self  might  have 
stood  appalled,'  I  surveyed  the  whole  ground  at  a  glance,  and  eagerly 
devoured  the  information  imparted  by  my  brave  companions.* 

<  With  a  throbbing  breast  1  stepped  from  this  ground  of  unequal  con- 
flict, where  American  farmers,  contending  for  the  rights  of  nature,  for 
their  wives  and  children  and  posterity  unborn,  bared  their  bosoms  to  the 
bayonets  of  veteran  mercenaries,  where  victory  so  long  balanced  between 
native  courage  and  disciplined  bravery,  between  freemen  who  contended 
for  liberty,  and  the  armed  ruffian  who  fights  for  bread;  and  following  my 
leaders,  we  traversed  the  ruins  of  Charlestown,  lately  the  abode  of  thou- 
sands animated  by  the  buz  of  active  industry  and  social  kappiness,  now 
buried  in  its  own  ashes. 

<  The  resolution  displayed  by  the  provincials  on  this  memorable  day» 
produced  effects  auspicious  to  the  American  cause^  and  co-extensive 
with  the  war;  for,  although  compelled  by  superior  numbers  to  yield  ihe 
ground,  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance  put  an  end  to  that  confidence 
with  which  they  had  been  first  attacked,  and  produced  measures  of  cau« 
tion,  bordering  on  timidity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  were  indebt- 
ed to  these  causes  for  the  unmolested  occupancy  of  our  position  before 
Boston,  which  to  complete  the  investment,  was'necessarily  extended  frem 
Roxbury  on  the  right,  to  Mystic  river  on  the  left,  a  rectilinear  distaace 
,of  about  four  miles. 

<  To  the  cool  courage  and  obstinacy  displayed  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
moral  influence  of  the  bloody  lesson  which  sir  William  Howe  received 
on  that  day,  we  must  ascribe  the  military  phenomenon  of  a  motley  band 
of  undisciplined  American  yeomanry,  scarcely  superior  in  number,  hold- 
ing an  army  of  British  veterans  in  close  siege  for  nine  months;  and  hence 
it  might  fairly  be  inferred,  that  our  independence  was  essentially  pro- 
moted by  the  consequence  of  this  single  battle.' 

[This  subject  will  be  resumed  in  our  next  number,  ^en  we  shall  g^ve  some  ad- 
ditional particulars,  which  we  had  calculated  on  receivinj^  in  time  for  the  present} 

Art.  Xlh^^Brief  Memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar. 
''HEN  men  eminent  in  their  day  for  talent,  acquirement,  and 
public  usefulness,  are  called  from  the  society  of  this  world,  it 
is  desirable  that  some  memorials  of  their  public  career  should  be 
given,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those  who  survive  them*  We  are 
all  desirous  of  receiving  information  concerning  men  who  were 
honoured  in  their  lives,  and  lamented  in  their  deaths  not  merely 
by  the  world  at  large,  but  by  those  also,  who  knowing  them  inti- 
mately, best  knew  their  title  to  public  esteem.  Such  memorials 
serve,  not  to  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  but  to  furnish  reflectioi^ 

*  Stark  had  commanded  a  company  of  provincials  under  g^eral  Wolfe. 
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on  ^e  means  by  which  public  eminence  has  been  acquired,  and  to 
impress  the  value  of  public  approbation  so  earned  as  Dn  Wistar 
earned  it,  and  so  cheerfully  bestowed  by  his  fellow  citizens  on  this 
csdmable  man  during  the  whole  extent  of  his  useful  life,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  public  career,  to  the  mournful  period  of  its 
dose. 

Dr.  Wistar  was  bom  in  the  year  1760:  his  father  was  a  German 
from  the  Palatinate,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  settled  as  a  glass  manufacturer  in  New  Jersey*  He 
belonged  to  the  society  of  fnends,  of  which  society  Dr,  Wistar  re- 
mained a  member  as  long  as  he  lived*  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  School  established  by  William  Penn  in  Philadelphia,  and 
early  determined  on  the  profession  of  Physic  as  his  future  pursuit* 
With  this  view,  he  entered  as  a  private  pupil  with  Dr*  John  Red* 
man,  and  attended  the  Lectures  then  given  in  the  medical  school  of 
Philadelphia,  which  was  daily  rising  in  public  estimation*  It  will 
not  be  irrelevant,  to  give  a  brief  history  of  this  school  to  whose 
reputation  Dr.  Wistar  so  essentially  contributed* 

The  Institution  termed,  **  The  college,  academy,  and  charitable , 
school  of  Philadelphia,''  was  first  projected  in  1749,  but  not  chart- 
ered as  an  Incorporation  until  the  year  1753*     The  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  was  given  to  it  under  the  foregoine  title,  in  1755* 

In  1764  Dr*  William  Shippen  and  Dr.  John  IVlorgan,  projected 
the  plan  of  a  medical  school  in  Philadelphia:  in  1765  the  rormer 

S;ndeman  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  that  school,  and 
r*  Morgan,  wno  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  establishment  of 
medical  schools  in  America,  at  the  commencement  held  in  the  col- 
lege in  1765,  was  nominated  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine. In  1768  Dr.  A.  Kuhn  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany* 
Dr.  B.  Rush,  in  1769,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  T.  Bond 
gave  clinical  lectures  at  the  hospital  independent  of  the  medical 
Institution  of  the  College* 

In  1779  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  conferred  on  the  Col- 
lege a  charter  of  Incorporation  as  an  University:  but  as  the  Rev* 
Dr  W.  Smith  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  College  as  Provost, 
was  suspected  of  opinions  imfriendly  to  the  prevailing  state  of  po- 
fitic^,  new  trustees  were  appointed.  Dr.  Smith  was  removed,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing  appointed  in  his  place* 

In  the  year  1789  a  law  passed,  continuing  the  University,  but 
reviving  the  college,  and  two  seminaries  of  medical  as  well  as  of 
general  learning,  were  established  with  distinct  profession:  but  this 
plan  was  too  extended  for  the  limited  number  of  pupils  and  students 
at  that  day  to  support;  it  was  found  neither  sufficiendy  lucrative  to 
the  profession,  or  useful  to  the  public;  and  in  1791  the  legislature 
incorporated  the  two  Institutions  under  the  present  denomination 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  addition  of  the  Profes- 
sorships of  Law,  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  German  Language. 
Dr.  Shippen  lectured  the  first  year  to  ten  students,  while  Dr.  Wis- 
tar, studied  medicine  in  the  shop  of  Dr.  Redman,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Drs*  Shippen,  Morgan,  Kuhn,  and  Rush*     In  1783  he 
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left  Americat  to  jpui^ue  hid  ^fCf^ie^  ifi  Europe*  Suchho#6ver  wwts 
the  excellent  charsu:tei'  of  £h*.  Wvstix  sit  th&t  tsvAy  period,  that  tfie 
Trustees  of  the  Medical  school  in  Philddelphiii  iA  the  spring'  of 
1784,  soon  after  his  departure,  V6luntanly  conferred  on  hiih  the 
degree  of  bacheloi"  in  niediciiie. 

In  1786  he^raduated  at  Edinburgh  with  great  reputation,  and 
published  his  Inesis  De  animo  defused*  During  his  abseiice  froBi 
this  country,  he  travelled  over  a  gresit  pkrt  of  England  on  foot|; 
examining  the  mining,  and  manufacturing  districts  of  that  country, 
and  whatever  else  was  likely  to  eiigag^  th^  attention  of  a  man  of 
science. 

In  February  1787  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  havinfij  been  ab- 
sent between  three  and  four  years.    When  the  college  or  Philadel- 
phia was  revived,  he  was  appointed  pirofessor  of  chymistry  and 
physiology,  in  which  departments  of  instruction,  he  gave  lectures 
during  the  winter  sessions  of  1 789  and  1 790,    He  was  also  appoint- 
ed soon  after  his  return  consulting  physician  to  the  Philaddphia 
Dispensary,  and  was  one  of  its  early  attending  physicians.    He 
was  also  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital.    Anerwards  he  be- 
came adjunct  professor  to  Dr.  William  Snippen  in  the  departments 
•f  anatomy  and  surgery  $  whose  reputation  was  very  high  as  a  dis- 
sector, ana  demonstrator,  as  well  as  lecturer  in  anatomy  generally. 
It  was  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Shippen  that  he  acquired  me  practical 
skill  as  a  dissector  and  demonstrator,  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  after-reputation.     At  this  time,  he  practised  also  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon;  his  surgical  studies  having  been  directed  by  Dr.  Johii 
/ones,  a  practitioner  of  great  eminence  at  that  day,  and  whose  friend- 
ship brought  Dr.  Wistar  early  into  jpublic  notice  as  a'sur^om 

^^  Dr.  Jones  (says  Dr.  Hosack  in  his  late  eiilogium  oii  his  friehd 
Dr.  Wistar)  having  occasion  to  perform  an  important  operation,  in- 
vited Dr.  Wistar  to  accompany  him.  When  the  patient  Was  pre- 
pared Dr.  Jones,  addressing  Dr.  Wistar,  as  having  better  si^t  tii^ 
himself,  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  his  knife,  requested  it  as 
a  favour  that  he  would  perform  the  operation.  Dr.  Wistar  inutoe"- 
^iately  complied:  and  such  was  the  skill  and  success  with  n^hich  it 
was  performed,  that  it  at  once  introduced  him  to  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  The  delicate  manner  in  which  this  compli- 
ment was  paid  to  the  talents  of  Dr.  Wisar,  was  not  lost  upon  his 
feeling  and  grateful  heart:  he  ever  afterwards  acknowledged  tiie 
patronage  of  his  benefactor  by  eveiy  act  of  kindness  in  his  power, 
and  by  the  unceasmg  expression^  of  Slisd  affection." 

Indeed  if  there  was  one  trait  more  eminent  in  the  character 
•f  Dr.  Wistar  than  another,  it  was  the  kindness  of  his  feelings, 
shewn  in  every  part  of  his  conduct,  in  his  voice,  and  in  his  manner: 
and  his  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred,  was  only  equalled  by  his 
anxiety  to  confer  benefits  on  those,  whose  talents  arid  deportment 
appeared  to  merit  his  attentions,  and  to  give  the  promise  of  future 
utility  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Shippen  Dr.  Wistar  was  appointed  to  fifi 
the  chair  of  his  departed  friend:  indeed  he  had  long  performed  the' 
4<uties  of  tills  depntment  even  while  Dr«  Shippen  was  living,  and 
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dnis  contri))Uited  in  no  9maU  degree  to  keep  up  the  merited  reputa- 
yatk  of  the  university  to  whidi  he  belonged.  To  the  great  and 
iQpular  talents  of  himself,  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  of  Dn  Barton,  i^  main- 
y  owing^  jhe  high  standing  of  the  niedical  school  of  Philadelphia; 
and  though  their  equals  may  be  found  in  learning,  knowledge*  and 
iitf}ustry,)Lheir  utility  as  the  founders  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  will 
dways  pUce  them  at  the  head  of  the  medical  benefactors  of  this 
country.  They  marked  out  the  Augustan  age  of  medical  science 
in  Atnerijca;  a  peripd  which  we  firpaly  believe  and  anxiously  hope 
is  not  yet  Ukely  to  pass  aw^y;  but  which  may  hereafter  soften  down 
into  the  ^ge  of  mediocrity,  unless  great  care  be  taken  to  keep  i^ 
the  reputajtion  of  the  institution,  by  the  choice  of  professors  wh« 
have  public  reputation  of  their  own  to  add  to  that  which  the  univer- 
dty  tnrough  these  great  men,  has  already  acquired. 

In  1815  Dr.  Wistar  was  elected  honorary  member  of  the  literary 
and  philosophical  society  of  New  York:  in  1816  he  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  president  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  Mr. 
Jefferson  having  declined  a  re-election  to  that  honourable  chair, 
owing  to  his  advanced  age,  and  the  distance  of  his  residence. 

Dr.  Wistar  was  too  actively  engaged  to  appear  often  in  the 
character  of  an  author:  but  his  remarks  on  the  fever  of  1793,  his 
memoirs  on  the  Ethmoid  bone,  and  on  the  remains  of  an  animal  of 
die  Bos  species,  were  well  calculated  to  enhance  his  reputation:  at 
die  time  of  his  decease,  he  was  fast  rising  into  reputation  as  a 
comparative  anatomist,  and  had  instituted  correspondencies  with 
Cuvier,  Sommering  and  other  eminent  naturalists  in  Europe.  His 
system  of  anatomy,  pubOshed  in  two  vols.,  and  comprising  the 
heads  of  his  course,  is  a  most  useful  compend,  embracing  not 
merely  the  anatomy,  but  the  anatomical  physiology  of  the  parts  no- 
ticed, according  to  the  best  views  at  present  known  of  that  branch 
of  the  subject. 

Although  Dr.  Wistar  did  not  publish  many  works,  he  was 
among  the  most  active  contributors  to  knowledge  of  all  J^inds  that 
we  have  s^en  in  this  country,  by  his  scientifical  meetings  at  his  own 
house,  which  was  the  place  of  resort  of  all  strangers  who  had  in- 
formation to  communicate,  as  well  as  of  his  friends  who  were  en- 
gaged in  any  scientific  pursuit.  His  house  was,  a  centre  from 
whence  the  beams  of  science  radiated  in  all  directions,  and  were 
transmitted  through  our  country. 

Dr.  Wistar  had  for  some  time  apprehended  symptoms  of  hydro- 
thorax,  which  however  went  off;  still  he  was  occasionally  troubled 
with  irregularities  of  the  pulse,  which  indicated  obstructions  in  the 
source  of  circulation.  In  fact  it  was  foimd  after  his  decease,  that 
he  had  suffered  under  an  ossification  of  the  valve  of  the  aorta.  But 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  decease  appears  to  have  been  a  low  fe- 
ver, caught  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  by  visiting  a  poor  family 
in  Southwark  in  the  city,  where  the  apartment  was  close,  a  stove 
exceedingly  hot,  and  want  of  due  cleanliness  in  the  room.  He 
complained  of  great  oppression  in  coming  out  of  the  apartment,  but 
his  charity  led  him  to  go  again  the  next  day.  On  his  return  his 
complaints  increased.   The  next  day  he  went  to  bed  after  breakfast,. 
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but  arose  to  deliver  lys  lecture  at  the  university.  On  his  return 
home,  he  was  too  feeble  to  go  up  stairs.  He  was  supported  to  his 
bed,  out  of  which  he  rose  no  more.  He  died  on  Thursday  evening 
the  22nd.  of  January  181 8  about  half  past  eight  oVlock,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  six  or  seven  days. 

We  cannot  close  this  account  better  than  by  the  brief  obituary 
inserted  the  next  day  in  one  of  the  public  papers  of  this  city,  drawn 
up  by  one  of  his  friends,  who  well  knew  his  worth,  and  greatly  la- 
mented the  death,  of  this  kind  hearted,  and  most  useful  man. 

"  Died  on  Thursday  evening,  at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  aged  56, 
at  his  house  in  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wtstar^  many  years  a  physician  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

**  The  loss  of  this  gentleman  will  be  severely  felt  in  this  city,  by  all 
classes  of  the  community.  His  great  knowledge  and  attention  as 
a  physician,  the  kindness  of  his  t6nes,  the  mildness  of  his  manners, 
his  careful  attendance  upon  the  poor,  who  could  not  reward,  equal- 
ly assiduous  as  upon  the  rich  who  could,  will  long  endear  him  to 
sdl  who  knew  Dr.  Wistar  in  this  most  useful  character. 

"  As  a  professor  of  anatomy,  he  has  not  been  equalled  in  this  coun- 
try, and  he  has  been  excelled  in  no  other.  Perfect  master  not  on- 
ly^ of  the  minutise  of  his  profession,  but  of  the  most  eiFectual  modes 
of  teaching  it,  his  lectures  were  always  crowded. — ^Those  students 
who  were  not  comoelled  to  attend  for  the  sake  of  a  degree^  were 
induced  to  attend  for  the  sake  of  information.  The  skill  and  care 
with  which  his  subjects  were  prepared  and  brought  forward— the 
simple,  neat,  intelligible  style  of  his  lectures — the  kind  and  friendly 
character  pf  his  voice  and  manner — ^his  anxiety  to  make  his  stu- 
dents fully  comprehend  what  they  had  to  learn — and  his  great 
success  in  these  endeavours,  have  long  been  admired,  and  will  be 
long  remembered. 

"  As  a  scientific  man,  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace  him  in  scienti- 
fic society  here.  His  constant  aim  was  to  promote  knowledge  of 
all  kinds,  in  all  ways.  His  house  was  the  hospitable  resort  of  sci- 
entific strangers  from  every  quarter  of  the  world— his  weekly  con- 
versation parties  through  the  winter,  were  the  means  of  concen- 
trating and  diffusing  every  kind  of  useful  intelligence  in  the  philo- 
sophical world,  nor  will  his  friends  who  usually  met  there,  ever 
forget  the  elegant  hospitality  of  his  parties,  or  the  charms  of  his 
own  conversation  that  enlivened  them. 

"  Dr.  Wistar  had  for  some  years  been  afflicted  by  obstructions  in 
the  chest,  and  irregularities  of  the  pulse.  About  a  week  ago,  he 
was  seized  with  a  low  fever,  not  distinctly  characterized  as  a  Ty- 
phus, but  which  with  his  constitutional  complaints,  deprived  his 
friends  of  a  man  whose  society  will  hardly  be  replaced,  and  the 
community  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments."  T.  C. 

Dr.  Wistar  was  twice  married,  first  in  1738  to  Isabella  Marshall, 
by  whom  he  left  no  offspring:  the  second  time  about  nineteen  years 
ago,  to  his  present  widow,  Eliza  Mifflin,  a  niece  of  governor  Mifflin, 
by  whom  he  has  left  two  children. 
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The  JEibe  d&yrtdby  an  JSnglithman. 
— ^A  letter   from  Ma^debour^  sajs-^ 
The  Prussian  goyemoieDt  made  a  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Hiunphreys,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  steam-boats,  to  clear  the 
Elbe  of  trunks  of  trees  and  piies^  which 
embarrassed  the  navigation.  M.  Hum- 
phreys   invented   a   simple   machine, 
which    required  only  three    ordinary 
workmen,  a  boatman,  and  a  mechanist 
to  direct  them.     A  time  was  chosen  for 
trying  it,  when  the  waters  were  low.  It 
was  wished  to  extirpate  a  line  of  piles, 
which  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  against  which  every  effort  had  failed 
(driyeo,  perhaps,  upon  some  mihtary 
occasion.^  These  piles,  armed  with  iron 
were  15  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  in  a  rocky  soil.    In  an  hour  and 
a  half  twenty-five  of  them  were  drawn 
out;  they  were  brought  up  with  pieces 
of  rock  adhering  to  them.  On  a  second 
trial,  trees  covered  with  sand  and  mud 
were  taken  out  with  equal  facility.  The 
^Sit  was  an  oak  of  48  feet  long  and  4  in 
diameter.     The  pincers  having  seized 
it,  ihe  operation  did  not  last  half  an 
hour.  The  enterprise  attracted  a  g^at 
number  of  spectators,  and  its  success 
was    complete.    A  great  service  has 
thus  been  rendered  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Elbe.  LU.  Pan. 

OnStsam-Boati.  ByM.  Bia.  (Jour- 
nal des  Saivant*)  M.  Biot,  in  analyzing 
the  work  of  Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan 
on  Steam-Boats,  gives  a  view  of  the 
steps  by  which  that  hnportant  invention 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
maturity.  The  general  use  of  it,  after 
being  introduced  from  America  into 
Britain,  is  about  to  be  transferred  from 
Britain  into  France.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful if  steam-boats  will  be  found  of  equal- 
ly extensive  application  there.  Fu^ 
!•  dearer  in  France  than  in  England, 
'  while  the  maintenance  of  hones  is 
cheaper;  so  that  tracking,  where  prac- 
ticable, will  probably  be  still  found 
more  advantageous.  But  there  are 
i  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Bhine,  the 
j  Rhone,  and  the  Loire,  ^here,  from  the 
fft^ularity  of  the  banks,  and  their  dis- 
tance from  the  current,  tracking  would 
be  impossible;  the  same  would  be  the 
<ia9e  in  crossing  the  Garonne,  near  its 
mouth.  In  the  conveyance  of  m^  also, 
speed  is  so  important,  that  to  insure  it 
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would,  in  most  cases,  be  worth  some 
additional  expense. 

M.  Biot  takes  occasion  to  point  out 
an  abuse  which  is  now  attempted  by 
some  individuab  in  France.  Two  com- 
panies, it  seems,  are  demanding  au  ex- 
clusive privilege  for  the  employment  of 
steam-boats;  one  for  having  imported 
this  machine,  so  long  known,  publish- 
ed, engraved,  with  all  its  details,  in  a 
hundred  works;  the  other,  for  having 
thought  of  this  explication  tiiirty  years 
ago,  though  he  bad  abandoned  it  with- 
out deriving  any  advantage  from  it. 
«'  At  this  rate,"  says  M.  Biot,  ''  there 
is  no  foreign  invention  of  which  a  man 
may  not  appropriate  to  himself  the  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  to  the  detriment  of 
his  countrymen.  To  act  thus  is  purely 
and  simply  to  undo  for  his  country  the 
benefits  which  printing  procures  to 
civilization.*'  jtd,  Mag. 

On  Lighting  vnthOa$.  By  M.  Biot. 
(Journal  des  Saoans.) — M.  Biot  says, 
that,  in  1799,  the  engmeer  Lebon  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  this  application 
of  gas.  He  carried  it  into  practice  at 
Paris,  and  publicly  exhibited  the  whole 
interior  of  his  nouse  and  garden  illumi- 
nated with  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
conducted  by  tubes  from  the  groat  reser- 
voir to  the  lamps.  He  established  a 
similar  apparatus  in  the  Theatre  de 
LouwriSf  where  M.  Biot  recollects  hav- 
ing seen  the  flame,  which  was  perfectly 
white,  very  calm,  and  of  such  brilliancy, 
that  the  eye  could  scarcely  support  it. 
Lebon,  however,  did  not  derive  any 
profit  from  his  invention,  so  that  his  ex- 
ample was  not  followed,  and  the  thing 
was  soon  forgotten.  It.is  only  in  Eng- 
land that  it  has  been  established  advan- 
tageously, and  on  a  great  scale;  and 
from  England  it  is  now  proposed  to  in- 
troduce it  into  France.  A  commission 
has  been  named  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
its  adoption.  M .  Biot  conceives,  that  it 
cannot  be  eligible  for  private  use,  on 
account  of  the  great  expense  of  the 
apparatus,  even  on  the  smallest  scale; 
but  wherever  a  number  of  lights  are  re- 
quired, the  saving  will  be  great;  and 
when  the  arrangements  are  property 
made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
beau^  and  intensity  of  the  light,  of  its 
equability,  and  the  absence  of  all  smell. 
In  an  establishment  of  four  hundred 
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lamps,  the  expense  of  ligfhtiti^  by^as 
will  be  about  a  third  of  that  by  oil.  "nie 
following  is  an  estimate  made  by  a 
fnend  of  M.  Biot,  of  the  expense  of 
such  an  establishment,  where  the  origi- 
nal machinery  had  cost  ^,000  francs. 
Interest  on  the  capital,       1 500  francs. 
Coal  used,    ....      3000 
Keeping^  up  and  working 
the  machinery,    .     .      1520 

Annual  expense,    .     6020 

6060  lbs.  tar  {jgfmdron) 

at  30  fr.  per  100  1800 

Ammoniacal  li<iuor,  SOO 

50001b8.coak,  at26fr.  1300 


Produce, 


3300 


Expense  of  lighting  400 

lamps,     ....  2720 

Ed.  Mag, 

So  great  is  the  superiority  of  gas- 
light to  that  of  the  common  lamp,  that 
the  whole  of  the  New  Mint,  with  the 
surrounding  military-way  and  adjoining 
edifices,  have  been  lighted  with  gas. 
The  apparatus  is  constructed  on  a  new 
plan,  and  is  erected  within  the  walls  of 
the  mint  '  The  gas  is  prepared,  not  by 
distilling  coal  in  retorts,  as  hitherto, 
but  by  means  of  a  cylinder  kept  red 
hot,  and  revoking  round  its  axis.  The 
cylinder  is  upwards  of  ten  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  produces,  in  twenty-fonr 
hours,  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  gas  to 
light  sixteen  hundred  lamps.  The  pu- 
rification of  the  crude  coal-gas  is  ef- 
fected by  chlorineinstead  of  quick-bme, 
and  all  the  inlet  and  outlet  mains  and 
pipes  are  made  to  open  and  shut  by 
mercurial  valves.  The  quantity  of  gas 
daily  made  and  consumed  by  the  burn- 
ers and  lamps  is  registered,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  observer,  on  a  dial-plate  of 
a  machine,  the  moving  power  of  which 
is  gas.  The  effect  of  the  numerous 
lights  scattered  upon  so  extensive  a 
scale  over  the  beautiful  machineir  of 
the  coining  processes,  is  very  strikmg* 
—  Jtf .  Jlf  <ig. 

Some  important  experiments  have 
lately  been  made  in  Staffordshire,  with 
a  new  mechanic  power,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  motion  of  two  parallel  lines 
into  a  rotative,  called  the  Coftverfor.— 
The  apparatus  was  applied  to  a  crane, 
in  lieu  of  a  winch,  the  men  working  in 
a  rowing  posture  instead  of  turning 


round  the  handles,  as  the  common  way. 
The  advantages  derived  fhun  this  in- 
genious chainge  of  the  application  of 
man's  foroe  became  wonderfiilly  obvious 
and  interesting;  the  hands  of  d^  work- 
ers passing  to  and  fro  in  straight  lines 
through  the  same  extent  of  space,  in  the 
same  time,  to  perform  one  revolution  <tf 
the  winch  axis,  as  with  the  old  motion^ 
so  that  mechanically  speaking,  no  time 
was  lost  or  power  gained,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  nature  of  the  machine.  But, 
as  to  the  application  of  man's  force,  the 
following  results  fully  establish  theveiy 
great  importance  of  the  invention: — 
The  men  working  the  crane,  sat  upon 
benches  opposite  to  each  other,  and  ap- 
plied more  force,  with  much  less  labour, 
than  with  the  winch,  and  thereby  heav- 
ing a  greater  weight  with  more  feciKty; 
with  ^DM  further  advantage,  the  weight 
was  always,  through  every  part  of  its 
ascent,  secured  from  ftJling  by  a  retro- 
grade motion,  as  a  part  of  the  appara- 
tus was  always  pauled,  orlocked,  while 
the  other  part  was  in  motion;  and  when 
thrown  out  of  gear,  by  the  simple  eleva- 
tion of  a  lever,  the  weight  was  lowered 
with  the  greatest  security  and  despatch. 
This  apparatus  is  getting  up  for  the 
cranes  at  the  Dock-yards;  it  appears 
most  importantly  applicable  to  all  ma- 
chines that  are  worked  by  a  crank,  re- 
▼olviug  handle,  winch,  handspike,  or 
capstan  bar,  and  will  produce  a  very 
extended  and  interesting  rerolutton  in 
mechanics.    It  is  one  of  die  most  im- 

S>rtant  discoveries  ever  made  by  an 
Irishman;  forming  a  new  oigain  or 
power  of  more  extensive  use  than  the 
lever,  diewheel,  tiie  wedge,  the  pulley, 
the  inclined  plane,  the  screw,  &c.  &ic. 
In  purchases,  by  uniting  sdl  these  me- 
chanic oigansor  powers,  it  may  produce 
many  new  and  important  results  in  me- 
chat^s,  manufactures,  agriculture,  ainl 
commerce.  It  will  also  render  maaual 
labour  aj^bcable  to  many  new  pur- 
poses, and  thereby  give  very  increased 
and  lucrative  employ  to  the  workiDg 
classes;  by  making  «U  those  works  that 
are  now  in  use  depending  upon  a  rota- 
tory motion,  more  easy,  safe,  and  se- 
cure; by  which  the  tives,  limbs,  and 
health  of  the  labourers  will  be  greatly 
preserved  from  risks  they  have  lutberto 
l)cen  liable  too.  This  change  of  mo- 
tion has  been  for  ages  anxiously  sought 
for;  more  particuhurly  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Steam  power. 

Qcni,  Mag. 
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USEFUL  A^Tfl. 

On  Liihograpkyy  or  Printing /ram 
SUmCs  By  Jti.  ^uiuremerede  Quma/. 
— This  arl,  which  is  only  begin- 
ning' to  be  known  in  Britain,  was  in- 
vented, and  has  been  carried  to  great 
perfection,  in  Germany.  Aloys  Sen- 
neselder,  a  singer  in  the  theatre  of  Mu- 
nich, was  the  first  who  observed  the 
property  possessed  by  calcareous  stones 
of  retaining  lines  made  hj  a  thick  ink, 
and  of  transmitting  them  m  all  their  pu- 
rity to  paper,  applied  with  a  strong  pres- 
sure to  the  surface  of  the  stone.  He  ob- 
served besides,  that  the  same  effect  may 
be  repeated  by  moistening  the  stone, 
and  applying  to  the  same  lines  a  new 
dose  of  printing  black.  In  1800,  he 
obtained  from  the  king  of  Bavaria  an 
exclusive  privilege  for  the  use  of  his 
process  during  the  space  of  thirteen 
y«ars;  and,  in  concert  with  the  Baron 
d'Arctin,  he  formed  at  Muuich  a  litho- 
graphic establishment,  where  music, 
aod  collections  of  models  of  different 
kinds,  are  still  engraved. 

This  invention  has  made  few  prose- 
lytes in  Paris,  and  would  perhaps  be 
<tiU  unknown  there,  but  for  the  efforts 
of  M.  Engelmann.  It  would  be  too  te- 
dious to  d^ribe  the  whole  process,  but 
the  following  are  the  principles  on 
wbich  it  depends: 

1.  A  line  traced  with  a  crayon,  or  a 
thick  ink,  upon  stone,  adheres  so 
strongly,  that  mechanical  means  are 
nedBSsary  in  order  to  efface  it. 

2.  All  the  parts  of  the  stone  not  cov- 
ered with  this  substance  receive,  pre- 
serve, and  absorb  water. 

3.  if,  over  the  stone  thus  prepared, 
there  be  passed  an  oily  and  Coloured 
substance,  it  will  attach  itself  to  the 
lines  drawn  by  the  ink  or  crayons,  and 
will  be  repelled  by  the  moistened  parts. 

In  a  word,  the  lithographic  process 
depends  on  this,  that  a  stone  moisten- 
ed with  water  repels  ink,  while  the 
sane  stone,  covered  with  an  oily  sub- 
stance, repels  water,  and  absorbs  ink. 
Thus,  when  a  street  of  paper  is  pres- 
sed upon  the  stone,  the  greasy  and  co- 
loured Unes  will  be  transferred  to  it, 
and  will  present  a  copy  of  the  design 
drawn  upon  the  stone.        Ed»  Jdag, 

A  stone  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
lithography  has  been  lately  discovered 
in  East  Lothian,  on  the  estate  of  the 
ear!  of  Wemyss  and  March.  Various 
successful  experiments  have  already 


been  made  with  it  by  Mr.  Ruthven,  the 
Ingenious  inventor  of  the  patent  print- 
ing-press. i6. 

France.  The  art  of  Lithography  is 
making  a  most  rapidprogress,  from  the 
rival  exertions  of  Cfount  Lastxtris 
and  M.  Engelmann:  their  spirited  em» 
ulation  has  done  for  it  what  a  monopoly 
would  not  have  accomplished  in  a  cen- 
tury. Have  we  not  seen,  indeed,  litho- 
graphy commenced  with  spirit  and  un- 
der the  happiest  auspices,  and  abandon- 
ed as  unable  to  replace  engraving  even 
for  the  commonest  purposes?  Under 
Count  Lasteyrie's  care,  it  rivals  copper 
in  almost  every  line  of  engraving,  and 
possesses,  besides,  advantages  peculiar 
to  itself.  A  series  of  lithographic  prints, 
by  Count  Lasteyrie,  now  publishing  in 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  <'  A  Collection 
of  different  kinds  of  Lithographic  Im- 
pressions, which  may  be  advantageous- 
ly applied  to  the  Sciences,  and  the  Me- 
chanical and  Liberal  Arts."  The  se- 
cond number,  containing  six  plates, 
has  just  appeared;  an  account  of  them 
cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers.  The 
first  is  the  original  design  of  a  great 
master, — a  pen-and-ink  drawing,  which 
is  rendered  with  perfect  fideUty  and 
spirit  This  plate  offers,  too,  another 
species  of  interest,  and  that  very  im* 
portant;  the  design  has  been  traced  on 
the  stone  upward^  of  sixteen  years,  and 
the  proofs  are  as  fine  and  spirited  as  if 
it  had  not  been  done  so  many  days. 
This  is  a  triumphant  proof  that  litho- 
graphic designs  upon  stone  maybe  kept 
any  length  of  time,  like  a  copper-plate. 
The  second  plate  is  a  pencil-drawing 
of  a  plant;  we  have  seen  an  engraving 
of  the  same  plant  in  a  botanical  work 
of  great  luxury  of  execution,  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  prefer  the  lithog^raphic 
impression.  The  third  plate  presents 
various  specimens  of  writing— Italic, 
roman,  &c.  andfac-similes  of  old  Greek 
manuscripts.  In  this  department  the 
lithographic  art  is  unrivalled;  it  pre- 
sents the  origiuals  with  an  accuracy  in 
every  way  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
other  branch  of  art  ever  to  attain.  The 
fourth  plate  is  a  topographic  plan  cut 
in  stone,  which  produces  a  very  strik- 
ing and  peculiar  effect  The  Count 
Lasteyrie^s  Battle  of  Ansterlitz  may  be 
cited  as  a  model  of  perfection  in  this 
way.  The  fifth  plate  is  a  pencil-design 
of  a  nosegay  of  roses;  lithography  seems 
excellently  calculated  to  render  with 
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truth  the  various  parts  of  flowers  with 
a  softness  and  precision  resemhling  na- 
ture. The  sixth  plate  is  written  music, 
or,  as  the  lithographers  denote  it,  auio* 
graphed  mtuic.  The  method  hy  which 
this  plate  is  executed  displays  one  of 
the  most  important  advantages  of  li- 
thography—a  person  writes  a  letter, 
composes  music,  or  makes  a  drawing 
on  paper  in  the  ordinary  way,  except- 
ing that  he  uses  a  peculiar  ink;  this  is 
transferred  to  the  stone  hy  simply  pass- 
ing it  through  the  press,  smd  the  stone, 
without  further  preparation,  is  ready 
to  print  off  thousands  of  proofe,  all 
equally  perfect.  It  is  this  quality  of  li- 
thogrraphy  that  has  secured  its  admis- 
sion into  all  the  French  public  offices: 
by  its  means  60,000  or  70,000  procla- 
mations, in  the  autogpraph  of  the  min- 
ister, may  be  taken  off  and  despatched 
before  the  plate  eren  could  be  engrav- 
ed. In  ^e  branch  of  landscape,  the 
Count  Lasteyrie  has  recently  surpassed 
his  former  efforts  so  far  that  they  will 
not  bear  any  comparison  with  each 
other:  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of 
genius,  united  with  application,  or  we 
should  be  inclined  to  beliere  that  he 
had  very  nearly  attained  the  perfection 
at  which  it  is  possible  for  the  art  to  ar- 
rive. •V*  JUcig, 


If  ATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  most  Taluable  collection  of  Javan 
natural  history,  birds,  animals,  a  vast 
herbary,  &c.  in  addition  to  the  mine- 
rals mentioned  in  last  number,  has  also 
we  are  now  informed  been  deposited  in 
the  Hon.  company's  Museum.  The 
praise  of  securing  to  his  country  the 
means  of  extending  our  knowledge  in 
these  very  interesting  and  useful  bran- 
ches of  mental  cultivation  belongs  to 
Sir  T.  S.  Raffles;  Dr.  Horsefield,  an 
American  gentleman,  had  been  for  some 
years  employed  by  the  Dutch,  and  af- 
terwards the  French  governments  of 
the  island  as  professor  of  natural  histo- 
ry; this  gentleman  who  was  actuated 
by  great  zeal  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  British  authority,  found 
himself  not  only  patronized,  but  power- 
fully stimulated  by  the  perpetually  ac- 
tive energies  of  the  Lieut  Governor. 
The  intention  of  developing  and  pre- 
senting to  European  science  the  entire 
naturalhistory  of  Java,  was  worthy  of 


sir  Thomas,  and  without  doubt  had 
been  accomplished  in  a  manner  de- 
serving the  thanks  of  the  learned  of  all 
nations,  had  not  Java  been  restored. 
But  for  this,  humanity  as  well  as  Utera* 
ture,  may  have  long  occasion  for  regret. 
Aiiatic  Jour- 

Some  time  ago  an  appUcation  was 
made  to  government,  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Edinburgh,  for  the  improveroeDt 
of  its  museum  of  Natural  History. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  requested,  that 
instructions  might  be  issued  to  the  dif- 
ferent ministers  and  public  servants 
abroad,  recommending  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
of  collecting  specimens,  and  should 
transmit  them  to  the  University  to  be 
added  to  its  museum.  A  favourable  an- 
swer to  this  application  having  been  re- 
ceived from  lord  Castlereagh,  profeswr 
Jameson  drew  up  the  following  direc- 
tions as  to  the  best  mode  of  preserving 
the  various  objects  of  Natural  Histoiy. 
We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  his  obta- 
ging  permission  to  insert  them,  as  we 
are  persuaded  that,  besides  answering 
the  object  immediately  in  view,  they 
will  be  found  eminently  useful  to  aU 
who  pursue  the  different  branches  of 
this  extensive  and  important  science. 

Quadrvpeds  and  Btreb.-^^adni- 
peds  and  birds  to  be  preserved  by  ta^ 
king  off  their  skins,  which  may  be 
easily  done,  by  making  an  incision  in 
a  straight  line,  from  the  vent  to  the 
throat,  and  removmg  the  skin  by  means 
of  a  blunt  knife,  l^e  skuU,  and  bones 
of  the  legs  and  feet  are  to  be  left.  The 
brain,  eyes,  and  tongue,  ought  also  to  be 
extracted.  The  skin,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  preserved  from  decay,  should  be  also 
rubbed  on  the  outside  with  seme  one  of 
thefollowingcompositions:  Ist,  tanners' 
bark  well  dried  and  pounded,  one  part; 
burnt  alum,  one  part;  and  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate one  ps[rt  of  sulphur,  to  be  well  mix- 
ed together. — ^2d,  tanners'  bark  well 
dried  and  pounded,  one  part;  tobacco, 
perfectly  dried,  one  part;  burnt  alum, 
one  part:  add  to  every  ounce  of  these 
ingredients  one  ounce  of  camphor,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphur.  (JV*.  B.  No 
sublimate  or  arsenic  ought  to  be  put  on 
the  skins,  as  both  sulratanoes  destiny 
their  texture.)  These  compositions  to 
be  kept  for  use  in  well  corked  bottlet 
or  jars. 

Skins,  when  thus  prepared,  and  per- 
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fbctly  dry,  nrast  be  packed  carefiilly  in 
boxes,  the  lids  of  which  ought  to  be  . 
pasted  up,  atnd  in  the  paste  used  in  fix- 
ing the  paper,  a  little  corrosire  subli- 
mate must  be  pnt,  which  presents  in- 
sects from  eating  through  the  paper. 

ReptiieMond  Fithet. —  Reptiles  and 
fishes  are  best  preserved  in  spirit  of 
wine,  mm,  or  whisky,  some  of  which 
must  be  injected  into  the  stomach, 
through  the  mouth,  and  into  the  other 
intestines  through  the  anus.  Before 
patting  them  into  bottles,  jais,  or  bar- 
rels, they  ought  to  be  washed  clean  of 
slimy  matter.  If  long  kept  in  spirits 
before  they  are  sent,  Sie  spirits  should 
be  chai^fed  two  or  three  times.  The 
jars  or  bottles  ought  to  be  closed  by 
meansofsheet-lead  and  bladders.  The 
laiger  reptiles,  as  crocodiles,  and  the 
laiger  fishes,  may  be  preserved  in  the 
same  manner  as  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

Animal  Concretwu.  —  Concretions 
of  various  kinds  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  liver,  kid- 
neys, gall-bhbdder,  intestines,  and  uri- 
nary bladder.  The  stomachs  of  many 
animalg  afford  concretions  of  different 
kinds,  particularly  those  known  under 
the  name  of  Bezoar  SUme$;  and  tra- 
velers inform  uB,  that  stones  are  met 
with  in  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich.  All  of 
these  bodies  are  interesting  and  valua- 
ble to  the  natural  historian. 

Skeletons. —  CoUectors  ought  not  to 
neglect  to  preserve  the  skeletons  of  the 
different  species  of  animals.  Of  man, 
the  skull  IS  the  most  interesting  part, 
as  it  varies  in  the  different  races  of  the 
human  species,  and  is  also  frequently 
singularly  altered  by  the  practices  of 
savage  tribes.  The  best  way  of  clean- 
ing bones,  is  to  expose  them  to  the  air, 
and  allow  the  insects  to  eat  off  the  flesh. 
This  being  done,  they  ought  to  be  wash- 
ed with  sea  water,  and  afterwards  free- 
ly exposed  to  the  sun.  The  best  skulls 
are  obtained  by  putting  the  whole  head 
in  rum  or  whiskey,  or  a  strong  solution 
of  alum;  and  both  male  and  female 
heads  ought  if  possible  to  be  preserved. 

M>lhucau*  AmmaU^ —  Vermee  and 
Zoep/iy<e»*— Mduscous  animals,  such 
as  cuttle-fish,  the  inhabitants  of  shells, 
^  Venues  or  worms,  and  Zoophytes, 
or  animals  of  the  coral  and  other  silied 
kinds,  ought  all  to  be  preserved  in 
sjpirits;  aikl  in  the  two  former  classes, 
VIZ.  the  Molluscs  and  Vermes,  the  spirit 
cf  wine  should  be  injected  into  the  in*^ 


testines,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  to  pre- 
vent the  putrefaction  of  the  internal 
parts,  and  the  consequent  destruction 
of  ^e  organs  of  digestion,  respiration, 
and  of  the  nervous  system.  Many  Zoo- 
phytes or  Corals,  or  rather  their  bouses, 
may  be  preserved  dry;  but  fragments  of 
every  species  ought  to  be  put  into 
spirits,  that  the  real  structure  of  the 
animal  may  be  discovered. 

ShelU.-^-Slielhy  or  the  coverings  of 
Molluscous  animals,  are  anxiously 
sought  after  by  the  naturalist,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  great  beauty,  but 
also  from  their  intimate  connexion  with 
Hke  various  fossil  species  met  with  in 
rocks  of  different  kinds.  The  best  live 
shells  are  coUected  by  means  of  a  trawl- 
ing-net,  such  as  is  used  by  fishermen, 
if  the  depths  are  not  too  great;  they  are 
dso  brought  up  by  the  cable  in  weigh- 
ing anchor,  the  log-line,  and  in  sound- 
ing. 

After  a  storm,  good  shells  may  be 
picked  up  on  sea  Caches  or  shores,  as 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  ocean  in  a 
tempest  sepanites  them  from  their  na- 
tive beds,  and  often  casts  them  on  the 
shore.  Shells  that  have  been  much 
tossed  about  by  the  waves,  are  of  less 
value  than  fresh  ones;  but  these,  when 
other  specimens  are  not  to  be  got,  ought 
to  be  carefully  coUected.  Many  in- 
teresting shells  are  found  in  rivers  and 
lakes;  and  numerous  species  occur  on 
the  surface  of  the  land. 

Fresh  shells,  or  those  in  which  the 
animal  is  still  alive,  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  hot  water,  the  temperatore  of  which 
may  be  gradually  brought  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  by  the  repeated  additions  of 
hotter  portions,  by  which  means  the 
animal  will  be  killed.  The  shells  are 
allowed  to  cool  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  the  animal  is  picked  out 

Insects, — Beetles  of  every  kind  are 
speedily  deprived  of  life  by  putting  into 
boiling  water,  which  does  not  injure 
those  having  black,  brovni,  or  any  dark 
colour;  but  those  which  are  €M)vered 
with  fine  down,  or  have  brilliant  col- 
ours and  lustre,  should  not  be  exposed 
to  moisture,  but  are  easily  killed,  if  put 
into  a  phial,  and  placed  in  a  yessel  of 
boiling  water  for  some  time.  When 
the  insects  are  quite  motionless,  such 
as  have  been  in  the  water  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  for  a  day  or 
two,  until  perfectly  dry.  In  this  state, 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  boxes  with 
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cotton-wool,  along  with  camphor.  Bee> 
ties  may  also  be  presarred  in  spirit  of 
wine* 

Butterflies,  moths,  and  many  other 
tribes  of  insects,  witti  delicate  and  ten- 
der wingv,  may  be  easily  killed,  by 
Inressing  the  thorax  or  breast  betwixt 
the  &D^  and  thumb;  and  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  hare  the  wings  dosed,  because 
they  thus  occupy  less  space,  their  col- 
our and  lustre  are  better  preserred, 
and  they  can  be  expanded  afterwards 
by  the  steam  of  hot  water.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  antennae  or  feelers 
and  legs  are  not  iiyured.  Apin  should 
be  stack  through  them,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  Hastened  to  thi^  bottom 
of  a  box  lined  with  cork,  or  to  one  of 
deal,  or  otiier  soft  irood.  Camphor 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  box. 

The  Araohnides  or  Spiders  are  best 
preseired  in  spirits. 

In  ejecting  insects,  we  use  either 
the  forceps  or  a  net  The  foroeps  are 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length, 
prended  with  fans  of  a  circular  or  oUter 
form,  and  are  covered  with  fine  gauze. 
They  are  held  and  moved  as  a  pair  of 
•oiss^rs.  The  net  is  rery  easily  made. 
It  is  of  gause,  or  any  veiy  fii^  open 
muslin,  made  upon  a  piece  of  cane  of 
four  feet  long,  split  down  the  middle 
«bout  the  half  of  the  lei^gth:  the  split 
part  is  tied  toippether,  so  aa  to  form  a 
noop,  upon  which  the  gauze  is  sewed 
in  the  form  of  a  bag;  the  lower  part 
aenres  as  a  handle,  and  with  this,  all 
Jying  insects  may  be  very  easily  caught. 
When  the  insect  is  onoe  within  the  rim 
of  the  net,  by  turning  it  on  either  side, 
its  escape  is  comf^tely  prevented  by 
the  pressure  of  the  gauze  or  muslin 
against  the  edge  of  the  hoop. 

Cra&f.— Crabs,  Lobsters,  &o*  may 
l»e  sufibcated  in  spirits  of  wine  or  tur^ 
pontine,  and  then  dried  in  an  oven. 

Cnutaceouf  AmmaU.-^SedL  Stars, 
after  washing  in  fresh  water,  may  be 
extended  on  boards  by  means  of  pins» 
and  when  dry,  bid  between  folds  of 
paper,  and  packed  in  a  box  with  a  little 
camphor. 

In  Ek^hini  or  Sea  Eggs,  the  soft  in- 
ternal parts  are  to  be  extracted  by  the 
enos:  they  are  then  to  be  stufied  with 
cotton,  and  careAilly  packed  with  tow 
or  cotton.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  preserving  of  the  spines. 

5ee(&.— In  collecting  seeds,  it  is  de*- 
sirable  that  they  should  be  well  ripened, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.    Large  quantities 


should  never  be  put  together,  but  only 
a  fow,  and  these  weU  selected.  Thev 
retain  their  vegetative  powers  much 
better  if  tied  up  in  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 
than  in  any  other  substances;  and  if 
then  packed  up  in  small  boxes,  and 
placed  in  an  airy  part  of  the  ship,  there 
18  eveiy  probability  of  their  arriving  in 
a  sound  state.  The  same  remark  i^p- 
plies  to  bulbous  roots.  Bulbs  should 
never  be  put  in  the  same  box  with  seeds. 
The  boxes  with  seeds,  and  with  bulbs, 
ought  never  to  be  put  into  the  ship's 
hold. 
Dridd  P/;aiB(f.— The  greater  part  <tf 

^ts  dry  easily  between  leaves  of 
»,  or  other  paper.  If  there  be 
plenty  ai  paper,  they  often  dry  best 
without  shifting;  but  if  the  specimens 
are  crowded,  they  must  be  taken  out 
frequently,  and  the  paper  dried  before 
they  are  replaced.  Those  plants  which 
are  veiy  tenacious  of  life,  ought  to  be 
killed  by  the  explication  of  a  hot  iron, 
such  as  is  used  for  linen,  after  which 
they  are  easily  dried.  The  ooUectiona 
to  be  carefully  packed  in  boxes  with 
camphor,  and  closed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  directed  for  quadrupeds  and 
birds. 

JdmeraU, — 1.  Every  mineral,  from 
the  most  common  day  or  sand,  to  the 
gem,  ought  to  be  coltected. 

2.  Specimens  of  rocks,  such  as  gn^ 
mte,  porphyry,  limestone,  kc.  should, 
if  possible,  be  broken  from  fixed  rocks, 
and  not  horn  loose  masses,  which  are 
generally  decayed.  In  selecting  the 
specimens,  one  set  ought  to  represent 
tiw  different  varieties  of  appearance 
presented  by  the  rock  in  the  fresh  state, 
another,  the  rock  in  its  different  states 
of  decomposition. 

3.  When  the  specimens  of  simple 
minerals,  or  rocla,  contain  crystals, 
they  ought  to  be  wrapped  in  gauxe-pa- 
per,  then  in  cotton,  and  afterwards  in 
several  folds  of  strong  wrapping-paper. 

4.  The  specimens  of  rocks  ought,  if 
possible,  never  to  be  less  than  four  in- 
ches square,  and  one  inch  in  thickness, 
and  of  a  square  form.  As  soon  as  they 
have  been  prepared,  they  should  be  la- 
belled, and  wrapped  in  several  folds  of 
strong  wrapping-paper.  When  paper 
cannot  be  procured,  moss,  or  other  sdft 
vegetable  substance,  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  it. 

6.  The  sandsofdeserts,  steppes,  and 
rivers,  ought  to  be  CM^efully  collected. 
The  sands  of  rivers  often  contain  pre- 
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cio««  stones  and  iiMtala^  and  henoe  be* 
come  Tciy  interettiBg  ofajects  to  tbs 
MOnnlkt  Tb0  Mmkk«f  desarts  and 
st^^>es  thKurnraoh  liglit  on  tht  nature 
of  the  •vrnandiiig  eountry,  asd  aie 
araeb  pmedbj  HMgeolof^ 

6.  NttmeKHU  attBeraliaed  animal  and 
FegetaUe  remaiBa  econr  imbedded  in 
atrmtaof  diftraDtldadB;  all  ttieae  ought 
to  be  very  carelnUy  collected^  aad  pre- 
aerred.  Abondance  of  thella  in  a  foasil 
«MP  petrified  ttate»  are  mat  with  in  lime* 
atone;  of  fegfetablea  iashite-clay,  sand- 
atone,  &ic.;  and  numeions  booea,  and 

'         eren  wbole  skeletens  cf  quadrnpeds, 
I         bifds,  amphibious  animals,  ishes,  and 

0Tea  of  insects,  oeour  in  rooks  of  va- 

riotts  descriptiens. 

7.  The  miaevalogist  ought  to  pKMride 
biBQself  with  hammers  of  vatioas  sixes. 
One  for  eomnon  vse  of  two  ponnda 
weight;  others,  three,  four,  and  six 
poimds  weight  He  ought  abo  to  pro- 
Tide  himself  with  chisels  of  yarieus  si<> 
aes  and  forms,  and  with  a  set  of  somU 
boiing-iroBs.  A  miner's  compass,  smaO 
mAgnifyingglass,  goniometer,  and  blow- 
pipe, ought  also  to  form  pait  of  hia 
equipment  The  two  first  aie  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  travelling 
mineralogist.    Nor  should  he  neglect 

I  to  pitmde  himself  with  a  strong  bag; 
tlM  form  that  of  a  fowling-ba^,  lined 
with  strong  leather,  covered  witib  wax* 
cloth,  and  the  outside  of  some  durable 
fdoth. 

AmHijmtiei^  ArUcles  ^DreUf  Agri- 
cmlhtral^  HutUmgy  <md  Warlike  ItmUru- 
menUy  kc.  qf  different  JSTaUom  and 
Trt6et.*-Tfae  collecting  of  the  various 
articles  just  onumeratea,  is  particukriy 
reoommeoded,  as  these  objects  illus- 
timta,  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
the  pest  and  present  condition  of  tiie 
human  species. 

Dranffingi, — ^Drawings  of  sodogical 
and  ge(^ical  subjects, — also  of  the 

^  scenery  of  countries,^— the  costume  of 
di^rent  nations  and  tribes,— form  va- 
luable documents  for  the  natural  his- 
torian. Ed.  Mag, 

VOVAOfiS  AND  TKATiXS. 

TWm,  Ang.  30.— Count  Camilie 
Borgia,  a  celebrated  archsdologist,  is 
just  dead  in  this  city,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  His  widow  will  publish  an 
important  work  vriiich  he  has  left  be- 
hind. He  had  resided  a  considerable 
time  in  Africa,  and  under  the  protec- 
taoB  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  he  had  (^>por- 


tunities  of  making  rasearohes,  and  ta- 
king plans  of  two  hundred  and  ftSly 
batfduined  towns  or  vittages,  and  had 
obtainei  permission  to  copy  three  Ara- 
bio  maanaciipts  in  the  Bey^s  own  li- 
brary, twe  of  whieh  are  wholly  un- 
known iu  finnipe.        AmL  Jomr. 

A  Moorish  kcd,  named  Sidi  Ombaeb* 
Ben^Bey,  baa  arrived  in  Paris.  He 
travels  through  Europe  to  inform  aad 
report  to  his  (»yuntrymen  the  result  oC 
his  discoveries  aud  travels.  tiw 

The  Russian  frigate  JTflmtftortw,  ia 
refitting  at  Spithead,  for  a  Toyag« 
ioundthe  worid.  She  arrived  the  ether 
day&omCronstadt  si. 

TrmMen:AnHqmU»$,^U,  deBiok* 
ter,  a  Livonian,  and  aM.  T<iedroan,  m 
Swede>  during  dm  course  of  the  year 
tSlA,  visited  the  whole  of  Egypt  and 
NubBa;andaranosr  intent  onpublisb- 
ing  the^resultof  thsir  researobea,  whicb 
wul  cuMtribute  ta  eonqikte  thoae  ef 
Bruce,  of  lord  Yalentia,  and  of  Mr. 
Salt.  Theyretumedby  wayofS^a, 
whence  Mr.  T^edman  took  the  direc- 
tion of  Constantinople.  M.  deRichter 
has  determined  on  another  excursion, 
and  has  taken  his  Journey  North  East 
with  the  intention  to  penetrate  into 
Bactria. 

We  hope  Ibat  tiieae  travellen  andafi 
others,  will  take  wanting  from  the 
deaHiorpoor  Seetsen,  who  certamly 
was  muroeredfor  thesakeof  £he  wealth 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  his  convoy 
o{99vmdem  camelfl!>— and  will  preserve 
a  moderation,  not  to  say,  a  privacy,  that 
prudence  will  ever  hold  to  be  indis- 
pensable. Lit,  Pan. 

STATISTICS  kc. 

On  the  CkariiMe  EUablishmeias  ^ 
Paris,  hy  JIf .  Jtaynauard.  (JomrmU 
de  Saoaiw.)---PAnis  contains  ten  ho^i- 
tals  for  the  sick,  (hopikmxy)  nine  chari- 
table houses,  (Aoiptcs«,)and  twenty-two 
houses  destined  for  beneficentpurposes, 
(frurdoar  de  hienfaitamee.) 

The  Hotel  Dieu,  the  most  ancient 
hospital  in  Paris  and,  perhaps  in  Eu- 
rope, has  existed  since  tlie  seventh  cen- 
tuiT.  It  was  long  the  only  hoqntal 
which  received  the  sick  of  both  sexes, 
and  every  age, — foundlings,  pregnant 
women,  and  even  maniaca.  TiH  very 
lately,  these  were  crowded  together  in 
ill  arranged  balls,  two,  four,  and  even 
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six  in  the  iame  bed.  Since  the  com- 
menconent  of  the  present  century, 
these  inoonreniences  have  been  roic 
died;  new  halls  hare  been  constmcted, 
better  divided,  and  better  aired;  and 
the  consequenoe  has  been  aoonsider- 
ablediminntion  of  the  mortality.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  there  die  in  the  hospi- 
tals 1  in  7 1-2,  and  in  the  hoipicet  1  in 
61-2.  The  patients  remain,  on  an  are- 
rage*  a  BWtith  and  ten  days  in  the  bos- 
pitol. 

The  Lying-in  Hospital  received  in 
1814,  women  to  the  number  of  2700,  of 
whom  2400  acknowM^pad  themselTOs 
not  to  be  married. 

The  Foundling  Hospital,  from  1804 
to  1814,  received  23,458  boys,  and 
22,463  girls;  in  all,  45,921;  of  this  num- 
ber 4130  were  supposed  to  be  legiti- 
mate. 

The  average  annual  expense  of  the 
hospitals  is  about  2,300,000  francs, 
{I,  110,000.)  The  number  of  patients 
received  is  about  35,500.  The  Aot- 
fke»  reoeive  only  about  5900,  but  thoy 
receive  them  to  remain  for  life. 

In  regard  to  aids  given  at  home,  the 
number  of  poor  persc^  thus  rdieved 
amounted,  in  1804,  to  nearly  87,000; 
in  1813,  to  103,000;  and  this  last  may 
be  considered  as  nearly  the  medium 
term  of  the  ten  years. 

RecepHtm  <f  the  Rmnan  Emhtuty  in 
Perna* 

On  the  31  St  of  July,  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador, Lieut  Gen.  Yermoloff,  was 
admitted  with  great  sdemnity,  to  a  ^t 
audience  of  the  Sovereign  of  Persia, 
Feth  Aly  Schah,  in  a  magnificent  tent 
The  ambassador  having  with  him  a  band 
of  music,  strong  detachments  of  Cos- 
sackii  anid  a  briUiaot  suite,  was  receiv- 
ed by  a  body  of  3000  Persian  horsemen, 
of  distinction,  and  by  a  guard  of  hon- 
our of  200  men.  He  was  then  receiv- 
ed by  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Schah, 
as  well  as  by  the  late  Persian  ambas- 
sador in  Russia,  Muza  Khan,  who  wore 
the  insignia  of  the  orders  of  the  Lion 
aud  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Portrait  of  the 
Schah. 

There  was  in  the  tent  of  the  Schah, 
aud  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  g^reat  num- 
ber of  troops  and  spectators,  is  well 
as  four  Rasaka  Shy,  or  Lictors,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  having  steel 
axes,  incrusted  with  gold,  and  the  han- 
dles ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
The  ambassador  having  made  three 


salutations,  the  Schah,  seated  on  a  ong- 
nificent  throne,  called  out  to  him.  <'  Be 
welcome."  Among  them  was  captain 
Kotaebue.  The  Schah  was  told  that 
this  officer  had  passed  three  years  in  a 
voyage  roond  the  world,  but  that  he  had, 
above  all,  desired  to  see  the  great  sove- 
reigB  of  Persia.  The  Schah  took  it  as 
a  pleasantry,  and  said,  smiling,  '^WeD,- 
then,  now  you  have  seen  every  thing." 
The  crown  of  the  Schah  is  £ormed  of 
the  most  costly  jewels,  and  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  girdle  he  was  covered 
with  rich  jewels;  his  dagger  was  also 
adorned  with  them,  which  looked  in<- 
orediblv  brilliant  in  the  sun.  At  the 
bade  of  the  tent  were  the  fourteen  sons 
of  the  Schah,  in  die  most  respectful 
attitude.  When  the  ambassador  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Feth- Aly-Schah, 
all  the  persons  present  made  a  profound 
inclination. 

Three  days  after  the  grand  audienoe^ 
the  ambassador  was  invited  to  a  public 
/si^  which  the  Schah  himself  honoured 
with  his  presence.— The  arrival  of  the 
sovereign  was  announced  by  the  firing 
of  five  hundred  small  guns.  As  soon 
as  he  apjpeared,  the  heralds  at  arms 
wished  him  a  long  and  happy  reign. 
The  prince  then  addressed  some  flat- 
tering expressions  to  Nach^-Momedi- 
Hysseim  Khan,  the  Court  Poet,  who 
instantly  delivered  a  long  panegyric 
upon  the  Schah,  extempore.  The  ftU 
consisted  of  exercises  in  the*  eastern 
manner.  After  the  feU^  the  Sdiah  re- 
tired to  prayer,  and  then  returned  to 
see  the  presents  sent  him  by  the  empe- 
ror of  Russia.  He  was  greatly  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  presents  in  porce- 
lain, crystal,  velvet,  and  cloth  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  were  the  produce  of 
Russian  art  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  a  pyramid  in  precious  wood 
and  ivory,  which,  opening  by  means  of 
a  spring,  presented  a  lady's  complete 
dressing  apparatus.  This  was  one  of 
the  presents  to  the  queen  of  Persia, 
which  the  ambassador  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  her,  with  let- 
ters from  the  empress  of  Russia.  The 
Schah  also  beheld  with  great  admira- 
tion, a  Psyche  mirror,  in  which  he  seem- 
ed to  take  great  pleasure  in  contempla- 
tiog  himseX  The  second  audience 
went  off  as  agreeably  as  the  first. 

—  ULPan. 

Death  (^  JTotcfttij^.— The  celebrat- 
ed Polish  general  Kosciusko  died  at 
Soleure,  in  Switseriand,  on  the  15th  ult 
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A  li£s  ftiB  of  TUtue,  and  brilliant  with 
l^ory,  was  terminated  in  calm  tranquil* 
litj.  He  bad  lived  for  several  yean 
m  retirement,  the  object  of  much  ve- 
sarationt  surrounded  onlj  by  the  re* 
collection  of  his  fame,  and  by  some 
fsitliftil  and  unfortunate  friends,  to 
whom  be  was  a  constant  benefactor. 
It  was  his  wish  that  his  funeral  should 
¥e  conducted  with  the  utmost  simplici* 
ty,  and  he  expressed  a  desire  that  his 
mortal  remains  should  be  carried  to*  the 
grave  by  the  poor.  The  death  of  this 
celebrated  gfeneral  has  excited  the 
deepest  regret;  his  friends  wept  bitter* 
iyorer  his  tomb,  and  the  name  of  the 
bero  whose  ashes  it  incloses,  will  be  for 
•Ter  considered  as  allied  with  inflexi- 
ble virtue,  with  patriotism,  and  the 
love  of  true  glory.  ib. 

Professor  Ewers  has  published  in 
German,  at  Petersburgh,  the  first  vol- 
-coie  of  his  Hiitory  qf  RmhUa^  in  which 
particular  regard  is  paid  to  the  internal 
development  of  the  Russian  monarchy. 
This  volume  comes  down  to  Peter  the 
Great  The  same  writer,  in  associa- 
tion with  M.  Von  Engelhard ,  has  also 
published  the  first  part  of  the  first  vol- 
wne  of  CwMntltWM  to  the  Knowledge 
aT  Ammc  and  He  Hittory,  M.  Von 
Ecgelhardt  has  moreover  given  to  the 
pcblic  wmlrUrodwiion  to  Oeognoey, 
"^  ^  Ed.  Mag. 

NAVAL. 

Timber  te  be  Steamed  in  Salt  Wai&r. 
The  Eden  that  was  lately  sunk  by 
way  of  experiment  for  the  dry  rot,  has. 
been  minutely  surveyed  to  ascertain 
the  result,  which  appears  to  answer 
every  expectation.  The  Mersey  is  to 
uadergo  the  same  treatment,  and  is  pro* 
paring  for  that  purpose.  In  future  all 
timb^  and  plank  are  to  be  boUed  or 
steamed  in  salt  instead  of  fVesh  water, 
as  has  been  thegeneral  practice  of  late 
years.  LU.  Pm. 

^ewfy-intfenied  Life  Btioy.— Mr. 
lliomas  Cook,  Admiralty  midshipmac 
of  the  Rochefort  has  invented  a  life* 
booy,  ftnr  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  seamen  who  may  happen  to  fall  over- 
board at  sea  during  the  night.  It  is  so 
coMtructed  as  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
unextinguishable  matter,  whioh  on  le^ 
ting  go  the  buoy  from  the  stem  'if  the 
ship,  is  set  fire  to,  and  continues  to 
bum  for  a  considerable  time  above  the 
torAu^  of  the  water,  thereby  poioliag 
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out  to  the  person  ovelboard  a  jdace  ef 
safety  until  ftirthw  assistance  can  be 
sent  to  him.  Trial  was  made  of  italoqg* 
side  the  Rochefort,  on  Wednesday  lasti 
in  the  presence  of  admiral  Sir  Edward 
ThomboTQugh,  K.  C.  B.,  captains  Sir 
Archibald  Dickson,  Carteret,  Roger, 
and  Falcon,  when  it  is  represented  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  intended 
extremely  well.  ib. 

An  experiment  was  lately  made  at 
Portsmouth,  on  board  his  majesty's  ship 
Wellesley,  of  a  newly  invented  Syphon, 
which  is  intended  to  water  ships  from  a 
taok*ve8sel,  instead  of  pumping.  The 
instrument  is  two  feet  and  a  half  diame* 
ter,  and  it  discbaiged  twenty  and  a  half 
tons  per  hour,  which  was  considered  a 
roost  satisfactory  proof  of  its  efficacious 
power.-— It  is  the  invention  of  Lieut 
Rodgers.  Anaiic  Jour. 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPRV. 

On  Sir  Humphrey  fhwy^e  Safety 
Lmmp.  By  M,  JBtof.^M.  Biot  in  the 
present  article  gives  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  this  admirable  invention, 
now  well  known  in  this  country  and 
accompanies  it  with  the  following  ob* 
servations:—  • 

'<  As  long  as  the  human  mind  remain- 
ed a  stranger  to  the  benefits  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  that  vi  to  say,  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  age  of 
Galileo,  it  was  naturally  believed  that 
chance  alone  could  make  useful  dis- 
coveries; and,  by  a  neoessary  coaae- 
quence,  the  observation  of  natural  phe^ 
nomena  was  regarded  as  apurely  specu- 
lative branch  of  inquiry;  but  since 
theoretical  oonsideratioiis  have  given 
place  to  the  careful  and  exact  study  of 
the  properties  of  mattw^^— einoe  the 
art  was  known  of  creating  new  phe- 
nomena, with  the  view  of  investigating 
the  concealed  qualities  which  we  wish 
to  know,  an  art  of  which  Chdileo  and 
Newton  first  gave  swA  memorable  ex* 
amples,--4he  sdenoes  have  ao<|uired 
genuine  wealth.  Scienoe,  ablyintefw 
rogatod,  hae  answered  with  precision; 
her  answers  have  been  benefits;  even 
the  vulgar  have  oompraheaded  her 
power;  they  have  learned  to  esteen 
these  great  men  whoae  speoulationi 
had  aeecetly  prepared  so  many  useftd 


The  prooessee  by  wfakh  8ir  H.  Davy 
haafimnd  tbemeansof  proteotiag  the 
life  of  ni&en  against  the  attacks  ef 
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their  most  terrible  enemy,  present  a 
new  and  memorable  example  of  the 
adranta^es  of  that  plan  by  which,  from 
tiie  roost  abstract  principles  of  soienoe, 
practical  applications  are  drawn  of  the 
higfaest  importance,  bnt  which,  from 
die  complicated  nature  of  the  elements 
on  which  they  depend,  chance  eonld 
never  hare  discorered. 

The  lamp  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  for  the 
lighting'  of  mines,  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  enchanted  lamp  of  Aladdin. 
Here  the  gasitself  is  made  togire  wam^ 
ing  of  the  danger  which  i(  threatens. 
Thisibrmidable  enem^  is  not  only  con- 
quered by  soience,^t  n  forced  to  senre; 
it  becxMnes  a  sure  guide,  a  submissive 
slave.  Already  in  England,,  this  lamp 
has  preserved  the  lives  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  miners.  So  useful  an  inventiosi 
we  hope  will  soon  b^adopted  in  France^ 
in  the  itumerous  coal-mines  which  are 
worked  in  that  country.    £d.  Jdag, 

We  have  great  i^asure  in  announc- 
ing to  our  r^ers,  diat  professor  Leslie 
is  at  present  engaged  in  a  series  of  very 
curious  and  important  experiments^ 
which  will  throw  new  light  on  the  con- 
stitution and  phenomena  of  our  atroos- 
eere.*  In  the  prosecution  of  his  views, 
has  been  led  to  (Mmstmcta  delicate 
and  powerful  instrument,  on  which  he 
has  bestowed  the  name  of  JBIthriotcope^ 
—         Ed.  Mag. 

LITERATUKX  AUD  SCIKflCB. 

CoUeee  at  Corfu.—Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  lord  GuikUbrd,  for 
his  noble  and  beneficent  exertions  to 
promote  the  permanent  establishment 
at  Corfu  of  a  college  for  the  education 
of  Grecian  vouths,  and  the  ardour  with 
which  he  follows  up  the  same,  his  lord- 
ship being  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
tiiat  island,  to  see  the  measure  carried 
intoefiect  LU.  Pan. 

Ufmtrniy  (fChrMamm^Thit  Nor- 
wegian government  has  taken  laudable 
measures  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
sciences.  The  university  library,  which, 
titough  not  inconsiderable  was  really 
poor  in  several  departments,  has  re- 
oeived  at  once  a  sura  of  70001.  sterling, 
in  order  to  make  good  the  deiciencies 
as  for  as  possible.  The  library  has  been 
foithfoUy  promised  a  sum  annually,  as 
soon  as  the  foMAces  of  the  state  are  in 
eome  measure  regulated.  A  1000/. 
have  been  given  for  the  formation  of  a 
physical  and  chymical  cabinet,  and  a 


travelling  stipend  granted  to  the  prci- 
fessor  of  physics  and  chymistry,in  order 
that  he  may  pass  some  years  abroad. 
A  lOOOt  are  likewise  granted  to  pur- 
chase astronomical  instruments  for  the 
obeervatorv  at  Christiania.  The  univer- 
sity has  ramr  more  than  one  hundred 
students,  among  whom  there  are  no 
foreigners.  The  system  of  education  ia 
exactly  the  same  as  at  the  university 
of  Copenhagen^  ib* 

Several  young  Russians  have  been 
sent  to  England  at  the  public  expense 
to  learn  &  Lanoasterian  method  of 
education,  and  are  now  about  to  intro- 
duce it  in  their  own  cH>untry.        sb. 

Gsitimny. — ^The  empercHr  of  Austria^ 
desirous  of  advancing  ueefbl  know- 
ledge, and  transplanting  to  his  domin- 
ions some  of  the  valuaUe  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  new  world,  1^  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  mar- 
riage and  departure  of  his  daughter  the 
Archduchess  Leopoldine,  to  send  to 
Brazil  a  number  ofmen  of  science,  who, 
with  the  permission  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, are  directed  to  explore  the  most 
rmarkable  parts  of  that  country,  to 
examine  the  difierent  productions  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  to  en- 
rich the  European  coUectioDs  with 
specimens  of  them.  His  inmerial  ma- 
jesty has  granted  the  sums  necessary 
for  the  expedition,  and  given  the  chief 
direction  of  it  to  prince  Mettemioh. 
The  persons  appomted  to  proceed  to 
Brazil  for  this  purpose  are:— Dr  Mikon, 
a  physician,  and  professor  of  Botany  at 
Prague;  M.  Gatterer,  belonging  to  the 
cabinet  <^Natural  History;  M.  Enders, 
landscape  painter;  M.  Schott,  botanical 
gardener  at  the  palace  of  Belvedere 
Professor  Pohl,  advantageously  known 
by  several  works  on  minerakgjr;  M. 
^chbeiifer,  painter  of  plants;  and  M» 
Schick  as  librarian.  The  forst  four 
sailed  from  Trieste  in  the  frigates  Aui^ 
Ma^joA  JhtgudOy  and  the  other  thiee 
will  embark  atL^fhom  with  the  Arch- 
duchess. M.  Schreiber,  director  of  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  Natural  Histoiy, 
is  appointed  to  write  the  account  of  the 
voyage.  Messrs.  Spix  and  Martens, 
members  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Munich,  have  joined  the  expedition. 
Ed.Ma^. 

HiMtta.— The  university  of  Dorpnt 
ift  livonia  now  numben  300  studADta, 
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Mme  of  whom  come  from  Very  remote 
psdrts^^e  empire,  as  well  as  from  the 

SroTin<4»  bordering^  on  the  Bahic.  The 
uildings  for  theuniversitj  are  finished. 
One  is  occupied  by  a  philosophical 
cabinet,  and  another  by  the  library^ 
containing^  nearly  30,000  volumes.  In 
tiiese  buildings  have  also  been  provided 
balls  for  pnblic  orations,  and  other 
solemn  acts  of  the  uniyersi^.  The  pro- 
fesacrs  hold  their  lectures  in  a  fine  and 
spacious  edifice,  situated  on  the  Dom- 
bei^,  the  anatomical  theatre  ib  airang- 
ed  with  taste.  From  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cathedral  rises  another 
superb  structure,  one  part  of  which 
contains  the  museum,  and  the  other 
serves  for  the  university  church.  Pro- 
fessor Jasche  and  Morigenstem  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  worth  and  erudition. 
In  the  Loungey  or  reading-room,  a 
stranger  meets  with  all  the  scholars  of 
Dorpat,  and  also  the  foreign  literary, 
pcditica],  and  philosophical  journals. 

WorkMtn  demand; for  Himour. — The 
French  Academy,  prior  to  the  late 
elections,  adopted  a  singular  rule  with 
respect  to  the  candidates  for  the  vacant 
seats  among  that  distinguished  body. 
They  made  them  produce  all  the  litera- 
ry works  of  which  they  had  been  the 
authors.  This  was  in  fact  to  call  for  a 
number  of  publications  that  had  long 
sunk  in  obscurity,  and  many  of  which 
indeed  were  totally  destroyed;  for  the 
confounded  grocens  and  trunk-makers 
have  no  compassion.  The  malicious 
have  given  this  affair  a  certain  political 
character,  which  may  be  play  to  them, 
but  is  death  to  the  subjects  of  it.  They 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  following 
tXarfy  has  at  least  its  foundation  in 
truth:  if  it  were  less  caustic  it  would 
DMNre  readily  command  credence. 

One  day,  one  of  the  most  forgotten 
of  the  living  French  poets,  was,  in  ccm- 
sequence  <^  this  rule,  walking  on  the 
quay  of  the  Leuvre,  and  narrowly  spy- 
ing into  every  second-hand  booksel- 
lers shop.  Suddenly,  oh,  mortifying 
spectacle,  heobservea^on  the  pavement, 
huddled  among  other  things,  one  of  his 
fagitire  pieces;  and  anxious  to  relieve 
it  from  its  state  of  degpradation,  be  asks 
the  price  of  it.  ''  That,  Shr,  replies  the 
bookseller,  ^'  that  is  six-pence.'* 
•'  What  do  you  mean  by  six- pence?" 
exclaims  the  author,  piqued  to  find  the 
productions  of  his  genius  estimated  at 


so  low  a  rate,  "  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  selling,  friend."  Pardon  me. 
Sir,  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  over 
and  above  clever,  but  then  the  paper 
is  worth  four-pence."  "Hold,  block- 
head!" replied  the  indignant  poet, 
**  here  are  fifteen-pence  for  it— You 
deserve  that  in  order  to  teach  you  your 
trade,  I  should  give  you  thirty." 
« 
PolUicai  Swnmary. 

France  is  tranquil.  Louis  XVIIT  ap- 
pears to  be  engaged  in  admitting  to  con^ 
ndence  the  old  military  of  Bonaparte's 
army.  Marshal  Davoust,  who,  since  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  has  been  In  dis- 
g^race  at  the  Thuilleries,  was  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  and  received  from 
his  hands  the  batonoi  a  marshal;  and 
general  Debelle,  condemned  to  death 
for  his  adherence  to  Bonaparte,  on  his 
return  from  Elba,  whose  sentence  was 
afterwards  commuted  to  ten  years  im- 
prisonment, has  now  beenrestoied  to 
liberty  by  a  full  pardon  from  the  king. 
The  royal  fieimily  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  till 
lately,  was  not  well  received  at  court, 
and  he  seems  intended  for  employment. 

Throughout  Great  Britain,  trade  is 
reviving.  The  death  of  the  princess 
Charlotte  hl»  engrossed  much  of  the 
public  attention.  The  question  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne  is  afiected  by 
that  event  The  duke  of  York  tendered 
his  resignation  as  commander  in  chief, 
but  has  been  solicited  to  continue  in 
that  capacity. 

From  the  Netheriands  we  have  no- 
thing new,  if  we  except  the  retirement 
of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange 
from  the  command  of  the  army,  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  minister 
oi  war,  arising  out  of  the  young  prince's 
public  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  the 
princess  Chsurlotte  of  England,  who  had 
refused  him  for  a  husband.  It  is  said  he 
threw  offhis  court  mourning  immedi- 
ately after  the  church  service  perform- 
ed in  honour  of  the  deceased,  dressed 
himself  in  regimentab,  and  went  to  a 
public  ball. 

Ships  continue  to  be  equipped  in 
Englsmd  for  the  purpose  o(  convey- 
ing officers,  non-conuniseioned  oAoers, 
aid  privates,  to  aid  the  patriots  m 
South  America.  One  vessel  has  on 
board  officers,  fully  equipped,  and  200 
privates,  to  form  a  rifie  corps.  Another 
is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  and 
has  appointmentii  for  a  cava|ry  lament 
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600  strong  a  third  is  freighted  with  the 
equipments  of  a  lancePs  oorpe,  400 
strong.  The  officers  are  all  men  who 
have  seen  actire  service,  and  are  of  eve- 
ry rank,  from  lieutenant  colonels  to  en- 
signs. The  organization  and  arrange- 
ments are  so  complete,  that  they  will 
be  read^  for  immediate  service  on  their 
arrival  m  America.  Notices  have  been 
posted  up  in  several  coffee  houses  in 
London,  inviting  passengers  to  go  on 
board  vessels  waiting  to  sail  direct  for 
South  America;  thus  the  circuitous 
route  by  St  Thomas's,  fcmneriy  taken, 
is  now  dispensed  with,  and  a  great  sav- 
ing, both  of  time  and  expense,  will  be 
efiiBcted.  Thirty  thousand  stand  of 
anns  had  been  shipped,  minutely  in- 
apeotedby  the  agents  for  the  indepen- 
dlents,  and  are  in  general  of  the  best 
description  of  materials,  and  well  got 
up. 

The  acquisition  of  Florida  by  the 
UnitMl  States  is  agitated,  but  nothing 
AeoiBhra  appears  to  be  concluded.  The 
oocupation  of  Amelia  island,  by  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  of  the  United  States 
army,  seeins  to  be  the  fere-mnner  of 
events  is  that  quarter.  Whatever  ne- 
gociatioiia  are  pending,  it  is  probable 
tAiey  will  terminate  amicably,  as  there 
teems  a  disposition  generally  prevalent 
among  the  dififereat  powers,  cautiously 
to  abstain  from  committing  themselves 
in  fresh  hostility. 

rOftKION  LITERATURE. 

The  fourth  and  last  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  witb  considerable 
notes,  comprising  Observations  upon 
Society,  Literature,  ^.,  made  during 
his  Travels  and  Residence  abroad.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.  8vo. 

The  Dramatic  Works  complete,  with 
the  Poems,  te.,  of  the  late  Rjgl^t  Hon. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  To  which 
will  be  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Qenius  of  the  Author.  Bv  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.,  Author  of  Lalla  Rookh. 
4voIb.8vo. 

The  Selected  Beauties  of  British  Po- 
otry,  with  Lives  d'the  Poets,  and  Criti- 
cal Dissertations.  To  which  will  be 
mreixed,  an  Essay  on  English  Poetry. 
By  Thomas  CampbeU,  Esq.,  Author  of 
tiie  Pleasures  of  Hope.  4  vols,  post  8vo. 

This  work  wiH  contain  a  number  of 
esodloot little  poems,  whichhavebeen 


but  partially  noticed— known  only  to* 
amateurs,  and  transcribed  in  igbeir 
common-place  books;  but  mosArtbena 
rarely,  and  some  of  them  never,  intro- 
duced into  any  collection  of  poetry. 
In  the  biographies,  the  editor  has  ex- 
erted the  mam  part  of  his  strength  oa 
the  merits  and  wriUngw  of  each  poet 
as  an  Author,  rather  than  in  tttde  an- 
ecdotes, and  discoveries  of  his  resi- 
dence and  conversation  as  a  man,  un- 
less such  things  are  striking,  and  cadf 
be  obtained  without  sacrSoing  the 
g^at  objtet  of  his  efforts.-.-7bfiuifoa 
comipUUhodyffBngHakPo«ilioalCfiU» 


Jfew  EmcjfclopcBdim. 
This  is  the  age  of  Encyclopssdias  '  n 
new  work  of  tbis  kind  is  announced  in 
the  London  journals,  termed  the  jCncy- 
chpiBdiA  JUMrop^Htanm  on  the  novel 
pltm  of  an  alphabetical  and  pfailoeofdii- 
cal  arrangement  of  subjects.  Thismn- 
thod  was  suggested  some  time  since  bj 
Mr.  Maxwell,  printer,  of  this  city,  as 
combining  the  advantage  of  aooonmo- 
dation  to  purchasers  of  separata  vo- 
lumes, specially  useful  in  their  severd 
spheres,  and  a  division  more  agnBoabte 
to  the  organization  of  science,  as  well  aa 
more  commodious  for  reference.  It  is 
proposed  to  comprise  under  each  main 
division  of  subjects,  eveiy  branch  into 
which  it  can  possibly  diveige,  instead 
of  scattering  in  alphabetical  fragments 
through  successive  volumes,  published 
at  distant  periods  of  time,  the  variona 
attributes  that  belong  to  it  Uns  will 
be  attended  with  the  evident  advants^ 
of  compact  connexion,  and  will  un- 
questionably be  founded  on  more  ra- 
tional and  S3r8tematic  principles  than 
have  hitherto  been  obseired  in  these 
important  works. 

DOMESTIC   LITER 4TURZ. 

The  Jfecenitycf  Protecting  and  Eneem- 
raging  the  jianufadure$  ef  ^he  Uni^ 
iedSiatei,  conMered  tn  a  LeUer  In 
JameeMonroey  E$q*y  President  <f  0m 
United  States,  By  John  Melisb. 
Philadelphia.  Published  by  John  Me- 
lisb. 1818.  pp.30. 

This  is  a  well  meant  endeavour  tn 
caU  the  attention  of  the  executive  to  tbn 
important  subject  of  encouragement  to 
domestic  manu&ctures.  In  the  latn 
commercial  treaty  between  the  g6T* 
emments  of  the  United  States  and  Orent 
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Bntain,  ptrCkmlar  attentioo  was  bad  to 
the  interest  of  the  cotton  planters,  by 
lecuriDg^  an  admission  of  cotton  into  the 
Biitisb  islands  from  these  states,  in 
Ammcaa  veMels,  on  paying  the  same 
dnt J  as  cotton  from  the  British  posses- 
skins  in  British  bottoms.  How  far  the 
arrangement  might  be  affected  on  the 
expiration  of  the  existing  treaty,  by 
laisioig  the  duties  on  imports  into  the 
United  States,  (the  only  practicable 
node  of  protecting  domestic  mannfac- 
tnres)  coold  be  best  explained  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  negociations  that 
preceded  the  adoption  of  our  present 
tariiL 

The  QmitUrhf  Th^ohgieal  Review^ 
oondocted  by  the  Ber.  Ezra  Stiles 
Ely,  A.M.,  iii  this  city,  published  l^ 
A.  Finley,  Philadelphia. 
The  continuance  of  this  quarterly 
^l>lication,  we  are  informed  in  the  ad- 
rertisement,  will  depend  on  the  health 
9f  the  conductor  and  the  patronage  it 
may  experience.  Whilst  such  journals 
a^  the  **  Christian  Observer,"  and 
*«  Christian  Register,"  continue  to  be 
published,  and  conducted  with  that 
ability  and  sc^emnity  suited  to  the  im- 
portance ci  the  subjects  treated  of,  it 
will  require  superior  merits  in  the  rev- 
erend  clerg^rman  (whose  name,  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  the  titie  page, 
may  possibly  be  a  guarantee  for  its  re- 
ception,) to  confer  upon  his  work  that 
eeiebri^  which  may  enable  it  to  rank 
with  these  performances  of  established 
reputation.  We  have  been  disappoint- 
ed to  find  some  flippant  passages,  and 
defiects  whichshouM  becarefuUy  guard- 
ed against.  The  contents  will  show  that 
a  *'  Theological  Review,"  has  scarcely 
sufficient  materials  to  support  itself, 
without  the  introduction  of  some  ex- 
traneous and  apparenUy  incongruous 
■latter,  they  are: 

**  Review  of  Bishop  Whitens  essay  on 

Aasunmce  of  Pardon.  I.  £ *b  reply 

to  Bishop  White's  essay.  '  A.  Layman^ 
reffy  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Wirt's 
life  of  Patrick  Henry.  M^  Leod's  ser- 
mons on  true  godliness.  Coelebs  de« 
oeived,  a  novel.  Cogan^s  ethical  ques- 
tions, or  speculations.  Governor  Find- 
.  lay's  inaugural  address.  D.  Wilson's 
essay,  and  English  grammar.  Robert 
Hall  on  terms  of  communion*  Reports 
of  the  library  committee,  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  schools^  and  of  the 
committee  oo  domestic  economy,  to 
fhe  Pennsyhraaia  aooiety  iar  the  pro* 


motion  of  public  economy.  Shaw's 
brief  disposition  of  the  Lancasterian 
system.  Gethsemane,  or  thoughts  on 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.  D.  btyles's 
memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Buck. 
Mr.  Nott's  sermon  on  the  idolatry  of 
the  Hindoos.  Rev.  Mr.  Stanford's  ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter. 
Death's  defence  of  his  character,  a 
poem.    List  of  late  publications" 

The  editor  engages  that  the  work 
shall  consist  wholly  of  original  matter, 
thereby  imposing  upon  himself  a  task 
not  a  little  arduous-*he  however  has 
considerable  industry,  which  may  ena- 
ble him  to  overcome  difficulties,  arising 
not  so  much  from  any  consideration  of 
ins  own  powers,  which  are  very  re- 
spectable, but  from  the  tenor  of  the 
subjects,  and  the  defect  of  materials. 

A  ^arrtUi^  qf  a  Tour  (f  observation^ 
nuidedwrmg  the  summer  qf  \Qll^  ky 
James  Monroe,  FresideiU  of  the  U. 
SUUesy  through  ihe  north  ectdem^  and 
north  isestem  departments  of  the 
union.*  with  a  view  to  the  examina- 
tion of  their  several  military  defenc- 
es, with  an  appendix.  Phihdelphia, 
published  by  Mitchell  and  Ames. 
1818. 

This  work  will  be  referred  to,  at 
some  future  day,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
important  public  event  which  it  par- 
ticularizes. Future  presidents  will  do 
well  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mr. 
Monroe  in  visiting  the  several  states, 
the  interests  of  which  they  can  best 
appreciate  on  a  personal  examination* 
All  who  have  participated  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  late  tour,  will  no  doubt 
be  desirous  of  possessing  a  record  of 
those  proceedings,  the  addresses  de- 
livered, and  civilities  interchanged,  for 
reference  at  a  future  day,  which  will  be 
found  embodied  in  this  httle  volume. 

We  have  received  a  supply  of  Lon- 
don journals  including  those  of  Decem- 
ber. They  are  occupied  chiefly  with 
accounts  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  at 
the  interment  of  the  late  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  contain  but  litUe  new  intelli- 
gence; we  have  howevermade  extracts. 

In  the  London  Magazines  is  announc- 
ed the  intended  disposal,  by  auction, 
early  in  the  spring,  of  the  whole  of  the 
stock  of  copper  plates,  with  their  im- 
pressions, o^  the  Messrs.  Boydell^  lately 
deceased.  These  gentlemen  have  beea 
long  univorsaily  celebrated  te  theh* 
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ftunous  collection  6f  engravings,  by  the 
first  artists,  after  the  most  capital  pic- 
tures of  the  principal  masters,  of  which 
above  900  are  from  the  Italian  school, 
60  of  these  being  after  Raphael,  as 
many  after  Titian,  several  after  the 
Caracci,  Correg^o,  Dominichino,  Gui- 
do,  Parmegiano,  SalvatorRosa  &c.  4t%, 
about  400  from  the  German  school  after 
Albert  Durer,  Hans  Holbein,  Eilche* 
mer.  Sir  P.  Lely,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
Iec.  Ac.;  nearly  200  from  the  Flemish, 
of  which  above  60  are  after  Rubens, 
upwards  of  40  after  Ostade  and  Te- 
Biers,  and  many  after  F.  Hals,  Sney- 
ders  ftc.  Iec.;  about  300  from  the  Dutch, 
among  which  are  60  after  Vandyke, 
70  after  Rembrandt,  40  after  Beigfaem, 
and  many  after  Cnyp,  G.  Dow,  Ruia- 
dael,  Schalker  te.;  above  800  from  the 
French,  of  which  upwards  of  300  are 
after  the  pictures  of  Claud  Lorraine, 
above  50  after  the  Poussins,  many  after 
Callot,  Gouoy,  Le  Brun,  Le  Clerc, 
Riffaud,  Vaiuoo,  Vemet,  Wattean,  iui,; 
and  of  the  English  school  a  very  exten- 
sive series,  amonr  which  are  62  after 
Sir  Joshua  Reynmds,  60  after  Mr.  West* 
beside  a  great  number  after  Barrett, 
Beechy,  Barry,  Copley,  Gainsborough, 
Hoppner,  Lawrence,  Morland,  North- 
cote,  Opie,  Rornney,  Sandby,  Smirke, 
Westall,  WiUde  kc.;  in  all  about  2500. 
Of  the  collected  works,  those  of  Ho- 
garth are  particularly  specified,  as 
meriting  the  attention  of  judges  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  Houghton  a>llectioa. 


constBting  of  some  of  the  capital  works  of 
the  most  eminent  painters  of  all  the  ra- 
rious  schools  of  Europe,  engraved  bj 
the  best  artists  of  England,  such  as 
Earlom,y.  Green,  Bartok>szi,  Sharps 
kc,;  the  original  pictures  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia; 
Liber  Veritatis,  or  a  collection  of  de- 
signs of  Claude  Lorraine,  consisting  of 
300  Plates,  engraved  by  Earkun,  and 
a  collection  of  designs  by  Guercino, 
eng^ved  by  B^irtolozzi,  on  156  large 
folio  plates. 

But  the  most  magnificent  series  of 
engravings  is  that  designed  to  illustrate 
the  works  of  Shakspeare.  It  oonsistsof 
96  laige  printB  after  piotnies  expressly 
paint^  for  the  work  by  the  most  emi- 
nent masters,  and  all  engraved  by  the 
best  English  artists.  Amid  this  Tast 
coQeotiaQ,  many  of  the  plates,  fiom  the 
quantity  of  impressions  thrown  ott^ 
will  be  found  comparatively  inferior;  in- 
deed it  would  have  been  better  that» 
after  a  certain  number  of  copies,  the 
plates  had  been  destroyed*  so  as  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  the  credit  of  the  dif- 
ferent artists  concerned. 

The  Shakspeare  ooUectioD  is,  we  un- 
derstand, in  the  best  oondition,  and 
formed  at  an  expense  unequalled 
by  individuals  of  any  age  or  country, 
being  not  less  than  450,000  dollars. 
The  plan  was  certainly  eminently  pa- 
triotic, at  once  to  illustrate  the  nrst 
English  poet,  and  promote  a  school  oi 
historical  painting. 
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JAVAN  POETRY. 
(raoM  aArvLBs'  '*  bistort  of  jaya.'*) 
The  BrtOa  YMdhoy  or  The  War  of  Woy 
SB  epic  poesft,  is  said  to  be  die  most  populsr 
and  celebrated  work  in  that  language.  Of 
Ihis  poem  a  great  part  has  been  trandated 
by  Mr.  RafBes,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
learned  native;  and  of  the  remsinder  he  has 
ftren  an  snalyns.  It  oontsins  719pads,  orme- 
meal  stansas,  of  four  long  lines  each,  and  is 
said  to  ha?e  been  composed  by  a  learned 
Pandit,  m  the  year  1079.  The  snbject  of  the 
poem  is  a  destriicti?e  war,  in  consequence  of 
a  rejection  of  the  proposal  of  die  incarnate 
Dewa,  or  deity,  Krestna,  to  divide  the  king- 
dom of  Astina  between  the  Kurawa  aiul 
Fandawa.  The  Korawa  are  oltimately  defeat- 
ed, and  the  Idiwdom  of  Astina  reooTcred  by 
the  Paadawa.  There  are  in  this  epic  of  The 
War  of  Wo  tumaj  occurrences  ivhich  re- 
mind OS  of  the  IHeo. — ^The  following  Passage, 
which  descrtbss  the  faithful  Satia  Wati  wan- 
deriag  over  the  fteld  of  batde  in  search  of  the 
dead  body  of  Salia,  aboimds  widi  some  of  (he 
ibest  loudMs  of  aatiae:  it  was  put  into  Bn- 


shsh  poetrr  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  of 
Liverpool,  from  the  verbal  translation  of  oof 
aothor,  to  which  it  dotely  adheres. 
60S.  "  Wearied  with  fruitless  search,  and 

in  despair 
To  find  the  object  of  her  pious  care. 
Her  murder'd  lord,  who  on  the  battle  plain 
Lay  all  nedected  'raid  the  thousand  slain. 
She  drew  Sie  dagger  from  its  sheadi  of  rest, 
Intent  to  plunge  it  in  her  heaving  breasts 
Just  dien,  as  uri»pity  to  her  grief. 
Flashed  the  red  lishtiung  to  die  maid's  relief. 
And  showM  with  horrid  ^are  the  bloody  way 
To  where  her  husband's  mansled  bodyli^. 
604.  "  Another  flash,  mdulg^t  from  the 

skies, 
Points  to  the  spot  where  Salia's  carriage  lies, 
And  Salia's  self,  whom  living  she  ador'd. 
The  bleeding  body  of  her  m^er>d  lord : 
The  richest  w>wers  by  heavenly  influence  shed 
Their  sweetest  odours  o'er  his  honoured  head. 
The  muttering  thunder  moqn'd  his  early 

tomb. 
And  heaven  in  showers  hewail'd  the  hero^ 

dpom. 
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^05.  <<  With  eager  grasp  the  lited  cotpse 

she  preisM 
h  frantic  wildness  to  her  throbbing  breast; 
Tried  every  art  of  love  diat  might  beguile 
Itssulleii  features  to  one  cheerful  smile; 
Kissed  Oiose  dear  lips  so  late  of  coral  red, 
As  ifvHaiHcioas  that  the  soul  bad  fled; 
IVn  in  her  folded  arms  his  head  she  rais'd. 
And  lottg  on  those  beloYed  features  gaied, 
Widi  sm  juice  his  pallid  lips  she  dyed, 
And  to  his  wooods  its  healing  balm  applied; 
Wbtte  with  the  skirt  of  her  embroidered  vest, 
She  wip'd  the  blood-drops  from  his  mangled 

breast 
8M.  ^*  Ah!  then,,  my  princely  lord,  whom 

IhaTefinrad 

*  Bleedmg  and  manded  on  this  cursed  gnrand  I 

*  Why  are  diy  tips  m  sullen  silence  sealM 

*  To  her  who  seog^  diee  on  this  battle  field? 

*  Wilt  UioQ  not  speak,  my  love,  my  lord,  my 

all, 
'  Or  still  in  vain  must  Satia  Wati  call? 

*  Say,  shall  my  copious  tears  in  toirents  flow, 

*  And  thus  express  my  agony  and  woe? 

'  How  shall  I  move  thee,  by  what  art  begnile 

*  The  ghastly  aur  of  that  unmeaning  smile?' 

607.  "  Thus  soft  and  tender^  were  the 
words  she  pourM, 
To  move  the  pity  of  her  murdeHd  lord; 
But  ah!  no  sound  the  unconscious  d«Ml  r^ 

tum'd, 
No  fire  of  lore  widiin  his  bosom  bumM; 
While  at  each  pau^  a  deadi-like  stillness 

stole 
O^er  te  de^  anguish  of  die  mourner's  sonl. 
<  And  was  it  thus  to  bow  diy  honoured  head 

*  Amid  die  thousands  of  the  mangled  dead, 

'  That  on  Oiat  fatal  morning  diou  didst  glide 
'  With  gende  footsteps  from  thy  consort's  side? 
'  And  to  reach  the  glorious  reahns  above 
'  Widnrat  die  faidiful  partner  of  thy  love? 
'  But  eardi  has  lost  its  fleetiiu;  chaims  for  me, 
'  And  happy  spkit,  I  will  follow  thee! 
60S.  "Oh  meet  and  bear  me  o'er  diat  fatal 
stone, 
'  Nor  let  me  pass  it,  tremblingiod  alone. 
'  ThoQ^  Widadaris  shall  ob«f  thy  call, 
^Yet  keep  for  me  a  place  above  them  all. 

*  To  whom  but  me  does  diat  first  place  beloin, 
'  M^soa^  and  found  diee  'mid  diis  ghasdy 

diniD^; 
'  And  vidlio,  unable  to  survive  diy  doom, 
'  Thus  shed  my  blood  and  share  diy  honour'd 

Tomb?' 
610.  *<  Then  with  a  steady  hand  the  noble 

maid 
Drew  from  its  peaceful  sheadi  the  gleaming 

blade; 
From  her  fair  bosom  tore  the  embroidered 

vest. 
And  plunged  it  deep  widiin  her  heaving 

breast. 
Rich  was  the  blood  that  issued  from  die 

wound 
And   stream'd  like  liquid   gold  qpon  die 

ground. 


611.  *<  And  whUe  die  ebbing  dde  of  life 
remain'd 
And  diought  and  reason  were  awhile  sof- 

tain'd. 
She  call'd  her  maiden  with  her  feeble  breath. 
And  thus  address'd  her  from  the  aims  <if 

deadi:— 
612.  "  Oh!  when  my  spirit  soars  to  reahns 
above, 

*  Take  diis  my  last  request  to  diose  I  love: 

<  Tell  diem  to  diink  of  Sada  Wad's  fate, 
'  And  oft  die  stoiy  of  her  love  relate; 

'  Then  o'er  her  woes  the  tender  heart  shall 
wgh, 

*  And  the  big  teardrop  roll  from  pity's  eye.' 

614.  «  Ah!  my  lov'd  mistress,'  cried  die 
faithAd  maid, 

*  In  every  seene  by  diee  I  gladly;staid, 
'Whate'er  die  state  of  being  thou  must 

know, 

<  Thy  faidiful  maiden  will  partake  it  toe. 

'  What  hand  but  mine  the  cooling  stream 
shall  pour, 

*  Or  badie  die  feet  of  her  whom  I  adore?' 

617.  "Strong  in  despair,  and  starting 

from  thenound. 
She  drew  the  dagger  from  her  mistress' 

wound, 
Widi  deadly  aim  she  plm^^  itin  her  breast, 
And  with  her  mistress  sunk  in  endless  rest." 


THE  FROOISSS  OF  LBAaNWO* 

Ths  fatal  Mom  arrives,  and,  oh! 

To  School  the  blubb'riog  Youdi  must  g», 

Before  the  Muses'  hallow'd  shrine, 

Each  joy  domestic  to  resign. 

No  more  as  erst,  at  break  of  day 

To  brush  the  early  dews  away. 

But  in  ideal  range  to  fl|y 

Thro'  fancied  fields  of  poetiy : 

Now  gives  mamma  her  last  caressing, 

And  fond  papa  bestows  his  blessing; 

Their  soft  endearments  scarcely  o'er. 

The  chaise  drives  rattling  from  the  door. 

In  gay  description  could  I  shine, 
Or  were  thy  numbers.  Homer,  mine. 
Then  should  my  muse  harmonious  show 
How  fast  diey  joumey'd,  or  how  slow; 
How  flx>m  die  east  Aurora  rose, 
With  fingers  red,  and  redder  nose; 
Or,  at  die  purple  dawn's  approach. 
Rose  Phoebus  in  his  painted  coach; 
But,  to  be  brief,  we'll  rest  content. 
With  only  saying— off' he  went. 

So  when,  from  out  die  Grecian  fire 
Of  old,  iSBneas  bore  his  sire. 
The  hero  left  widi  many  a  tear 
Those  plains,  by  mem'ry  made  more  dear. 
And  still  in  absence  would  his  mind, 
Recall  die  joys  it  left  behind, 
StUl  bless  diose  happier  days,  ere  Greece 
O'ertum'd  die  geade  reign  of  {Moe, 
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Wheo  Hea?*n  propitioiu  smO'd  on  Priam, 

— Sed  diverticulo  in  viftm — 

Our  youth  the  joys  of  home  foreot. 

Now  grows  contented  wifli  his  lot; 

On  VirgJPs  sweets  can  dwell  witii  pleasure, 

WHh  TvMy  pass  bis  hoars  of  leisure; 

In  verses  play  with  skill  his  part, 

Nay— say  the  Iliad  all  hy  heart. 

Oft  will  he  launch  aloud  in  praise 

Of  earlier  Ghreeoe^s  happier  days, 

Whe«  kings  liy'd  peaeeiml  in  a  cottage, 

When  chiMren  fed  on  sooty  pottage, 

Tho*  DOW  a-days  they^ll  play  their  parts 

As  well  on  syllabubs  and  tarts, 

When  ev'iy  hero  was  as  tall 

As  Oog  and  Magog  ia  OuildhaU; 

And  by  their  prowess  he  can  guess, 

The  Romans  surely  were  no  lest. 

He*s  not  (if  authors  rightly  tdl  us,) 

One  of  fliose  harum-scarum  felkws. 

Who  seek,  and  know  no  other  pleasione, 

Than  that  of  eating  and  of  leisure; 

Who  think  the  beauties  of  a  dassic, 

Enoufldi  to  make  a  vefy  ass  skk; 

Who  know  no  Joys  beyond  the  cfaace, 

No  recreation  but  a  race; 

By  him  far  noUer  joys  are  found 

In  TuUy's  arguments  profound; 

No  dainties  please  him  like  the  sweets 

Of  Homer's  oompoond  epithets. 

At  length  on  Isis'  banks  he  views, 

The  walls  belov'd'  by  evVy  muse, 

Those  walls  where  genVous  souls  pursue 

The  ardaoat  priie  to  vhrtae  dae. 

And  school-men  ftom  the  world  withdrawn, 

Dispute  oV  sausages  and  brawn; 

But  here,  alas!  the  ru&less  train 

Of  studies  new  perplex  his  brain; 

He  now  of  nothing  talks  but  statics, 

GeometiT,  and  mathematics, 

Crosses  die  Asinorum  Pons, 

Solves  the  parallelipepidons. 

Explains  the  rays  of  light  by  prisms. 

And  alignments  by  syllogisms. 

And  nidit  and  day  fais  memory  crams 

Brimful  of  parallelograms ; 

By  A's  and  B's  exact  defines 

The  wond^us  miracles  of  lines; 

Ask  you  their  names?  I  might  as  soon  ^ 

Reckon  the  people  in  the  moon. 

Had  I  an  hundred  brazen  tongues. 

An  hundred  sturdy  carters'  lungs. 

An  hundred  mouths  to  tell  them  o'er, 

'Twould  take  a  century  or  more: 

Talk  of  a  flow'r  of  various  dyes. 

He'll  prove  you  must  not  trust  your  eyes; 

For  what  to  us  seems  black  or  white. 

Is  only  diff 'rent  rays  of  light; 

And  mo'  some  untaught  writers  tell. 

That  men  had  once  the  pow'r  to  smell. 


Our  modern  scholar  plainly  dums, 

'TIS  but  a  tickling  in  the  nose: 

By  solid  proofs  he  can  assure  ye, 

Non  dari  vacuum  natune — 

As  well  by  demonstration  show 

Quod  nihil  fit  ex  nihilo— 

ihsX  when  earth's  convex  face  yaa  tread. 

Your  feet  move  slower  than  yoar  head; 

Solve  any  knotty  point  with  ease. 

And  prove  the  HMMm  is  not  green  cheese. 

But  fast  the  rolling  years  glide  on* 
And  life's  far  better  half  is  gone; 
He  toon  to  other  thoughts  aspires, 
Accepts  a  living,  and  retires. 
And  soon  iaimur'd  in  parB*iM^  neat 
Enjoys  his  peaceable  retreat 
As  neoessaiy  to  oar  stocy, 
YoaHi  ask  was  be  a  whig  or  tonr? 
Bat  in  this  waigh^  point  indeed 
Historians  are  not  all  agreed; 
However,  to  avoid  all  pother. 
We'll  grant  he  was  or  one  or  t'other; 
Although,  perhaps,  he  wisely  chose 
That  side  whence  most  preferment  rose. 
He  DOW  directs  his  eager  search 
Thro'  ev'iy  nra  of  the  church; 
With  cambric  band,  and  double  chin 
Exhorts  his  flock  to  flee  ftom  sin; 
Bids  them  all  evil  ways  eschew, 
And  always  pi^  thehr  tythet  whea  due; 
Declares  all  suUunarr  joys 
Are  visions  and  delusive  toys; 
Bids  worth  neglected  rear  its  head. 
And  fills  the  smner's  soul  with  dread; 
Whilst  gaping  rustics  hear  with  wonder. 
His  lengiOk  of  words  and  voice  of  thunder^ 

Long  time  his  flock  beheld  him  shine, 
A  sealous  and  a  wise  divine, 
Until,  as  ebbing  life  retires, 
A  dean'ry  crowns  his  last  desires: 
Behold  him  now  devoid  of  care. 
Snug  seated  hi  his  elbow  chair! 
He  cracks  his  jokes,  he  eats  his  fill, 
On  Sunday  prMches, — if  he  will. 
Solves  doubts,  as  fast  as  o^ers  start  '«n. 
By  arguments  secufidiim  orfeai; 
Now  pusiles  o'er  in  warm  debate. 
Each  weighty  point  of  church  and  State, 
Or  tells  o'er,  in  facetious  strain. 
The  pranks  of  early  voath  again; 
Recalls  to  mem'ry  scnool  dissaters, 
UnfiniAed  tasks,  and  angry  masters. 
As  erst  to  him,  01  heav'nly  maid, 
Learning  to  me  impart  thy  aid; 
Oh!  teach  my  feet  like  his  to  stray 
Along  preferment's  flow'ry  way; 
And  if  thy  hallowed  shrine  before, 
I  e'er  thy  ready  aid  implore. 
Make  me,  O!  sphere-descended  queen, 
A  bishop,  or  at  least— a  dean. 
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Art.  !•  An  Essay  on  Grammar;  the  principles  of  which  are  ex* 
emplijied  in  an  English  Grammar;  by  James  ?•  Wilson,  D.  D. 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia.   ^^  Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lb  est.'' 

Hor. 
^GRAMMATICAL  knowledge  is  the  true  foundation  upon 
^^  which  all  literature,  properly  so  called,  ought  to  be  raised. 
The  source  of  our  acquirement,  as  well  of  a  vernacular  idiom  as 
of  any  other,  is  imitation — an  instinct,  that  leads  to  the  attainment 
of  a  correct  proficiency,  only  when  the  models  on  which  it  forms 
itself  are  unexceptionably  pure.  But,  it  rarely  happens  that  these 
are  such  as  can  be  relied  upon.  The  parents  of  Cicero,  we  are  told, 
were,  on  this  account,  careful  to  confine  the  conversation  of  their 
son  to  persons  speaking  a  pure  latinity,  and  would  on  no  account 
permit  a  defective  dialect  to  intermix  with  his  intercourse.  The 
nurses  of  the  family,  it  is  recorded,  spoke  the  language  of  Rome 
immaculately,  which  was  considered  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
the  imitation  of  the  future  orator.  But,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, error  will  interfere,  and  be  insensibly  adopted.  Books,  from 
which  so  considerable  a  portion  of  our  knowledge  is  derived,  are 
not  free  from  imgrammatical  construction,  while  speech  is  ever 
liable  to  numerous  deformities  from  negligence  and  corruption. 
It  is  necessary,  on  this  account,  to  establish  some  standard  for  the 
observance  of  all  who  claim  pretensions  to  a  liberal  education,  and 
as  a  defence  against  barbarism,  which  might  otherwise  embarrass 
those  who  seek  to  express  themselves  with  propriety  and  accuracy. 
The  mind  reauires  the  assistance  of  rules  to  enable  it  to  judge  of 
phrases  -and  forms  of  construction  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
and  to  have  these  rules  illustrated  by  examples,  in  order  to  render 
them  familiar.  Hence  the  utility  of  the  labours  of  the  gramma- 
rian. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  critical  skill  has  sometimes  been  wasted 
in  cases  where  the  obvious  line  of  propriety  and  good  sense  need- 
ed neither  extraordinary  subtlety  nor  parade  of  learning  in  the  re- 
search; such  probably,  as  Quintilian  had  in  view,  when  he  ob« 
vaL.  XI.  23 
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served,  ^^  it  becomes  an  able  grammarian  to  know,  that  there  are 
some  things  not  worth, his  knowledge." 

Dr.  Wilson's  Essay  is  in  part  a  corollary  from  the  principles 
laid  down  by  his  predecessors  in  the  same  path,  Sanctius,  Sciop- 
pius,  Vossius,  M onboddo,  Harris,  Home  Tooke,  Kaimes,  &c.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  collision  of  sentiment,  he  has  the  merit  of 
impr6ving  upoh  these,  summing  up  briefly,  and  deciding  Judici- 
ously between  the  opinions  left  us  by  the  most  eminent  of  philolo- 
gists, ancient  and  modem.  In  this,  he  has  been  of  practical  service, 
contributing  to  render  their  speculations  available  in  quarters 
where,  otherwise,  they  must  have  remained  probably  unknown.  We 
^ve,  as  yet,  too  few  public  libraries  in  which  such  writers  ought 
to  have  place,  and,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  they  seldom  find 
their  way  into  private  collections,  principally  because  little  encou- 
ragement is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  the  belief  is  not  sufficiently  established,  that  money  can  never 
be  better  expended  than  in  the  purchase  of  erudition. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  under  notice  is  devoted  to 
tracing  the  affinities  of  speech,  from  a  comparison  of  the  grammars 
of  different  tongues.  Dr.  Wilson,  as  a  scholar,  may  be  expected 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and 
English  languages;  and  his  qualifications  eminently  fitted  him 
for  this  task.  It  would  have  swollen  his  little  volume  beyond  the 
present  intention  of  the  author  perhaps,  to  embrace  other  sources 
of  inquiry,  still  further  illustrative  of  some  important  points,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  his  notice  to  remark,  that  other  tongues  present  a 
fertile  field  to  his  investigation,  such  as  the  Arabick,  the  San- 
scrit, the  Bengalee,  &c.  Of  the  Sanscrit,  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has 
said,*  that  "  it  is  more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  copious 
than  the  Latin,  and  more  excellently  refined  than  either.*'  The 
analogy  which  it  bears  to  other  languages  is  thus  stated  by  that 
great  philosopher,  whose  critical  knowledge  of  the  languages  men- 
tioned, with  all  the  varieties  of  Hindu  dialect,  entide  his  opinion 
to  a  degree  of  authority  which  the  present  disquisition  is  far  ftx>m 
claiming. 

*  That  the  first  race  of  Persians  and  Indians,  to  whom  we  may  add 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  the  Goths  and  old  Egyptians,  or  Ethiops,  ori- 
ginally spoke  the  same  language,  and  professed  the  same  popular  faith, 
is  capable,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  incontestible  proof;  that  the  Jews 
and  Arabs,  the  Assyrians  or  second  Persian  race,  the  people  who  spoke 
Syriac,  and  a  numerous  tribe  of  Abyssinians,  used  one  primitive  dia- 
lect, is,  1  believe  undisputed,  and  I  am  sure  indisputable.' 

To  demonstrate  this  proposition  would  require  all  the  learning 
of  that  celebrated  writer,  which  it  is  not  attempted  here  to  sup- 
ply. A  few  words  are  before  us,  that  may  aSbrd  an  idea  in  sup- 
port of  his  position. 

*  Asiatic  Researchei. 
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Sanscrit. 

Latin.                 Persian^ 

German, 

EngUah, 

rit 

rite 

recht 

rightly. 

tnatara 
pada 

mater                mader 

Gr. 
pedeabl.  n«JW  pa 

muder 
fuss 

5  mother 
\  maternal. 

;;  foot 

i    pedal. 

danta 

dente  abl.           dindan 

';  teeth 
X  dental, 
a  widow. 

vidhava 

vidua                  bivah 

wittive 

nava 

novus                 nu 

new 

new. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  an  extension  of  this  branch  of  inves- 
tigation. A  comparison  of  Wilkins's  Sanscrit  grammar  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  would  furnish  remarkable  instances  of  analogy  in 
structure  as  well  as  words,  e.  g.  the  distinctions  of  the  feminine 
and  neuter  gender  are  the  same  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin; 

Sana.        divyah,  divya  divyam. 

Lat.  divinus,  divina        divinum. 

The  Sanscrit  signs  of  comparison  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  the  Latin,  Persic,  and  Gothic. 

Sans.        guru,  heavy;        gurutar«  heavier;        gurutama,  heaviest. 
Lat,  gravis.  gravior.  gravissimus. 

Pers,         guran.  gur&utar.  guranterin. 

Germ,        schwer.  schwerer.  schwei'ste. 

If  Varro  and  the  ancient  Etymologists  be  correct  in  considering 
the  Latin  as  a  derivative  of  the  Greek;  or  if,  as  we  read,  the  Pe- 
lasgi  planted  colonies  both  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  on  the  coa»t 
of  Italy,  many  of  the  analogies  in  the  Latin  vf\\\  be  found  to  in* 
elude  the  Greek  terms  also. 

In  Europe,  we  meet  in  most  of  the  universities  with  professor* 
ships  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  Oriental  languages.  We  know 
no  person  so  well  qualified  for  such  a  chair  in  this  country  as 
Dr.  Wilson. 

It  will  be  found,  on  investigation,  that,  as  Monboddo  remarks, 
most  modem  tongues  are  clearly  derived  from  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin.  Our  language  abounds  with  Greek  etymology,  and  is  com- 
pounded altogether  of  it  and  Roman,  with  a  mixture  of  Danish, 
Saxon  and  Norman  originals,  imparted  to  it  by  successive  incur- 
sions into  the  dominions  of  our  British  ancestors,  and  amalgama- 
ted during  the  conquests  and  settlements  of  the  invaders.  Britain 
was  long  a  Ronian  colony.  The  victories  of  Julius  Casar  estab-" 
lished  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  the  Roman  tongue,  and 
contributed  to  imprint  upon  a  nation  then  barbarous  and  vmrefined, 
devoid  consequently  ^f  a  nomenclature  for  articles  of  luxiuy  and 
convenience,  fresh  appellations  and  new  characters,  imported  with 
the  objects  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  Norman  conquest 
produced  similar  and  later  effects. 

How  much  farther  the  origin  of  our  language  may  be  traced, 
is  perhaps  involved  in  too  much  obscurity  to  be  oi  interest  beyond 
the  indulgence  of  a  liberal  curiosity.  Cadmus  by  some  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  letters 
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into  Greece,  while  others  maintain  that  the  alphabet  which  he 
brought  from  Phoenicia  was  only  different  in  dialect  from  that 
used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  The  Phoenician  al- 
phabet consisted  only  of  sixteen  letters,  to  which  Palamedes  afters- 
wards  added  four,  and  Simonides  of  Melos,  the  same  number. 
From  this  Phoenician  alphabet,  introduced  into  Greece  by  Cad- 
mus at  least  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  from  Greece  dispersed 
over  the  western  part  of  the  then  known  world,  all  the  alphabets 
now  prevalent  in  Europe  are  supposed  to  be  derived.  The  most 
satisfactory  method  of  determining  the  existence  of  ancient  cha- 
racters, is  by  reference  to  antique  inscriptions;  such  as  those 
on  the  Arundel  marbles  at  Oxford,  and  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the 
British  museum.  These,  with  the  manuscripts  dug  from  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum,  are  standing  evidences,  preferable  to  any  other 
tradition  of  a  fabulous  age*  l*he  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  Elgin 
marbles  are  at  once  striking  to  those  versed  in  Grecian  literature, 
producing  an  effect  upon  the  mind  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  discovery  of  truth,  by  a  coincidence  of  conclusions  in  mathe- 
matical science. 

To  follow  the  doctor  through  all  the  analogies  of  speech  in  those 
languages  which  are  the  subjects  of  his  investigation,  would  pro- 
bably be  deemed  more  curious  than  useful  by  the  general  reader. 
Grammar  is  a  subject  not  to  be  dismissed  in  a  few  pages,  nor  does 
it  admit  of  that  popular  view,  in  its  more  recondite  parts,  which 
can  recommend  it  to  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think 
profoundly. 

On  the  subject  of  quantity  and  accent,  there  are  perhaps  no  bet- 
ter practical  guides  than  the  Gradtts  adParnassum^  die  Greek  Tl^r- 
saurusj  and  Walker^s  pronunciation  attached  to  the  words  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  a  work  now  printing  in  this  city. 
Habit  renders  the  acquisition  of  the  proper  accentuation  in  our 
language  less  difficult  of  course  than  in  the  dead  languages,  yet, 
corruptions  have  led  to  numerous  inaccuracies,  which  no  abstract 
rules  can  remedy,  and  are  only  to  be  rectified  perhaps  by  refer- 
ring to  a  work  expressly  adapted  to  the  different  cases  that  arise. 
In  Latin,  the  practice  of  accustoming  youth  to  the  composition  of 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  by  the  aid  of  the  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum^  and,  after  some  proficiency  in  these,  extending  the  exer- 
cises to  the  various  measures  that  occur  in  the  Lyric  Poets,  are 
perhaps  the  best  methods  that  can  be  devised  for  the  correction  of 
inaccurate  readings  in  the  classics,  which  so  commonly  occur  in 
schools.* 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice  the 
systems  of  grammar  used  in  our  colleges  and  academies,  because 
few  ever  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  carrying  dieir  researches  be- 

*  Many  other  advanta^s,  boside  tt^is,  a  roost  important  one,  beloog*  to  a  &- 
cility  ID  coinposing'  l^alio  verse.  It  bringfs  youth  roore  narrowlT  to  watch  the 
beauties,  a  id  iiuitate  the  peifectiuiis  of  the  ^reat  Archetypes,  an J  improves  ^e 
Benbibiiity  of  the  eur  to  rb^lhm.  The  powers  of  imag'iDation  are  educed  in  on- 
;laai  flii^hts  of  a  mo&e  otherwise  dormant. 
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|roDd  die  pale  of  a  teacher's  recommendation,  and,  being  often 
Tcstricted  to  the^e,  it  is  of  importance  that  they  should  be  as  ex- 
plicit and  intelligible  as  possible.  The  Port  Royal  Grammar  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  learned,  but  \X  is  too  prolix 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  die  student.  The  Eton  Greek  and  Latin 
grammars  are  unquestionably  the  beat  that  have  appeared,  level 
to  die  capacity  of  the  beginner,  and  found,  by  extensive  experi- 
ence, to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  instructor  more  completely  than 
any  others.  Ross's  Grammars,  which  have  been  introduced  here, 
are  defecdve,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  carry  out  the  conjuga- 
dons  of  the  verbs,  leaving  the  young,  for  whom  such  systems  of 
grammar  are  expressly  intended,  without  sufficient  guide  to  help 
them  through  the  vairious  terminadons;  the  article  too,  instead 
of  being  placed  first^  as  in  t^  Eton,  and  accompanying  the  de- 
clensions of  die  nouns,  as  it  ought  to  do,  (for  the  sake  of  famili- 
arity,) is  postponed  till  the  subject  of  nouns  is  dismissed. 

Though  Dr.  Wilson'a  comparisons  are  drawn  principally  from 
the  grammars  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  yet  his  conclusions 
point  to  a  syllabus  of  English  grammar,  appended  to  his  work,  in 
which  he  has  adopte  d  chiefly  the  most  correct  views  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Murray  and  Lowth  will  no  doubt  still  continue  to  be  used  in 
schools,  it  is  as  a  philosophical  inquiry,  that  this  ^^  Essay  on  Gram- 
mar" has  its  merit.  The  definition  given  of  a  verb,  is  perhaps  too 
metaphysical  when  it  expresses  that, 

*  Whilst  it  implies  dme,  it  predicates,  coonects  an  attribute,  or  ex- 
presses an  .action  or  inclination.* 

The  desire  of  novelty  should  never  tempt  an  author  to  disturb 
a  settled  acceptation,  unless  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  can  in- 
troduce amendment.  How  much  better  is  that  simple  passage  in 
our  common  grammars,  founded  on  Lowth; 

*  A  verb  expresses  the  being,  doing,  or  suffering  of  a  person,  or 
thing. 

Here  there  is  no  compound  idea  of  time,  (altogether  extraneous) 
tiU  we  arrive  at  the  analysis  of  the  tenses,  and  none  of  that  la- 
boured Aristotelian  involution  with  which  the  schoolmen  seemed 
to  have  aimed  to  beset  philosophy,  till,  happily,  the  labours  of  Reid, 
Stewart  and  their  foUowers,  rescued  us  from  their  perplexities. 
Were  we  to  descend  to  particulars,  we  might  give  instances  of  the 
necessity  of  an  attentive  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  as  connected  with  the  operations  of  speech,  to  all  those 
who  discuss  subjects  of  grammar,  but  we  must  hasten  to  another 
branch  of  inquiry.  To  such  as  are  desirous  of  pursuing  philolo- 
gical investigation  methodically  so  as  to  gain  a  more  complete 
insight  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  speech,  with  its  various  ram- 
ifications, we  woukfrecommend  Dr.  Gillies's  Analysis  of  Aristode, 
Adam  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language, 
prefixed  to  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Burnet  (Lord  Mon- 
boddo's)  Theory  of  Language,  Tooke's  E^f«  T?itf»f»T«  or  Diver- 
sions of  Purley,  Kaimes's  Sketches  of  Man,  and  his  Elements  of 
Criticism;  Harris's  Hermes,  Rollin's  Belles-Lettres,  and  Blair's 
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Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres  and  Rhetoric.  The  earlier  writers  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  professed  linguists;  and  Quintiliaa 
and  Longinus  will  be  read  and  prized  by  every  classical  scholar;  but^ 
of  many  subsequent  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  subject,  (ex- 
cepting always  those  mentioned  here  and  in  the  former  part  of 
this  article)  it  may  be  observed,  that,  to  consume  much  time  in 
tracing  their  devious  and  mazy  labyrinths,  would  scarcely  be  pru- 
dent in  any  but  those  destined  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  or 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 

To  afford  a  geneiral  illustration  of  the  principles  of  language, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  their  application,  particularly 
to  our  own,  which  it  behoves  all  sedulously  to  cultivate,  and,  as 
vigilantly  to  preserve  against  the  encroachments  of  a  barbarous 
idiom,  and  the  violations  of  a  false  grammar. 

Words  are  divided  by  grammarians  into  certain  classes,  called 
parts  of  speech,  under  the  following  titles^  viz.  Article,  noun, 
pronoun,  adjective,  verb,  participle,  adverb,  preposition,  interjection, 
and  conjunction.  The  subdivisions  are  well  laid  down  by  Mur- 
ray, and,to  vary  them,  would  be  but  to  introduce  novelty  and  haz- 
ard precision. 

Every  subject,  about  which  our  minds  can  be  employed  in 
thinking,  or  which  can  be  a  subject  of  our  knowledge,  must  re- 
late to  the  objects  which  exist,  either  in  reality,  or  in  the  imagi- 
nation; or  to  actions,  operations,  or  energies  which  these  produce 
on  themselves,  or  on  one  another.  Now,  the  sole  end  of  lan- 
guage being  to  communicate  our  knowledge,  its  divisions  of  words 
must  correspond  with  the  divisions  of  our  knowledge;  the  princi- 
pal business  of  which  is  reduced  to  two  heads;  first,  to  exhibit 
names  for  all  the  objects  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  and  recognize  them,  when  mention  is 
made  of  them  by  ourselves  or  others;  and  secondly,  to  denote  the 
actions,  operations,  and  energies  of  these  objects.  The  namea 
are  expressed  by  what  grammarians  call  nouns,*  from  the  French 
word  nomj  which  has  its  root  in  the  Greek  •wjiui.  The  operations 
are  denoted  by  what  they  term  verbs,  (Latin  verbum^  French 
verbe.)  The  other  parts  of  speech  explmn,  modify,  extend,  re- 
strict, connect  or  disjoin  the  noun  and  the  verb.  The  noun  and 
the  verb,  then,  are  the  main  pillars  of  discourse,  while  the  other* 
parts  of  speech  are  their  appendages  only. 

Before  we  can  communicate  our  knowledge,  we  must  have 
names  for  all  the  objects  about  which  our  knowledge  is  exercised, 
and  the  same  names,  by  common  consent,  must  be  imposed  on  the 
same  objects,  l^he  ground-work  of  all  languages  is  the  nouns 
they  contain,  and  a  language  is  perfect  in  respect  of  them,  when 
every  substance  material  or  immaterial,  about  which  the  people 
who  use  the  language,  have  occasion  to  speak  or  write,  has  ob- 

*  Dr.  Wflson  is  rig^ht  in  discarding  the  term  sub^cmUve.  As  applied  to  objects 
of  the  understanding-,  which  form  so  numerous  a  class  of  our  ideas,  it  would 
seem  to  imply  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  or  at  least  the  waat  ot  jf^vcision  in 
language,  as  being  attributable  to  those  emplojing  the  term. 
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lamed  a  name.  If  their  knowledge  shall  be  enlarged,  that  is,  if 
tfiey  shall  acquire  more  ideas  of  objects  than  they  have  names  to 
express,  their  language  will  be  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  ready 
communication,  tUl  they  have  affixed  names  to  these  new  objects, 
and  added  these  to  their  vocabulary. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  appears  to  be  requisite  that, 
every  object  about  which  men  may  speak  or  write,  should  have 
a  particmar  name,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
objects;  and  upon  this  principle,  every  mineral,  every  plant,  every 
ammal,  and  every  part  of  every  animal,  should  have  a  distinct 
name  assigned  to  it,  which  would  increase  the  nouns  to  a  number 
beyond  aU  computation,  and  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
longest  life  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

Had  every  object  in  nature  been  perfectly  diflFerent  from  every 
odier  object,  lanfi;uage  must  have  assigned  a  name  to  every  object. 
But  nature  has  formed  very  few,  if  any,  of  her  objects,  perfectly 
different  from  all  other  objects.  She  has  reduced  her  productions 
into  classes;  and  all  the  individuals  of  every  class,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, resemble  each  other.  Thus  the  word  pUmt^  expresses 
the  common  qualities  of  all  vegetables;  animal^  the  common  qua- 
lities of  all  living  creatures. 

These  comprehensive  terms  are  called  genera^  and  are  divided, 
dte  former,  plants  into  trees,  shrubs,  grasses,  &c.;  the  latter,  ani- 
mal^ into  men,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  These  subdivisions  are 
called  species^  and  are  often  divided  again  into  inferior  species,  or 
they  become  themselves  genera  to  other  species.  Thus  trees  are 
divided  into  oaks,  ashes,  elms;  flien  into  white,  black,  &c. 

Language  takes  advantage  of  this  arrangement  of  nature,  in  or- 
der to  abridge  the  number  of  its  nouns,  zMt  give  names  only  to 
classes  of  objects,  making  one  name  denote  a  whole  class.  Thus, 
trees  expresses  a  whole  genus  of  plants;  oak,  ash,  elm,  each  a 
whole  species.  Man  is  denominated  by  separate  names  assigned 
to  individuals,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely  other  animals. 
This  necessity  extends  to  countries  and  cities.  Thus  Italy,  Rome, 
Alexander,  Bucephalus,  are  all  individuals,  whom,  the  stations 
they  held,  or  parts  they  performed  in  society,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  requisite  to  mention  them, 
compelled  language  to  distinguish  by  special  names,  to  obviate 
ambiguous  and  disagreesd>le  circumlocutions  or  descriptions,  in 
order  to  make  them  known.  From  this  it  follows  that  a  gramma- 
tical  division  of  nouns  into  common  and  proper^  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  common  nouns  ar^  the  names  of  classes  of  indi- 
viduals; the  proper  nouns  are  all  names  of  individuals.  The  noun 
man,  for  example,  does  not  denote  some  man  particularly  specified, 
but  any  individual  of  a  body.  Ccesar^  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
name  of  a  particular  man;  and  is  restricted  to  signify  him  alone. 

The  distinctions  of  number,  in  most  languages,  are  signified  by 
some  change  in  the  terminations  of  the  nouns,  according  as  it  is 
required  to  express  one,  of  the  singular  number,  or  many,  of  the 
plural  number;  and  when  any  particular  number  of  individuals, 
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98  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  is  to  be  expressed,  thef  add  to  the  [diural 
the  word  sigiuficant  of  that  number.  The  Greek  language  con-i' 
tains  a  particular  form  of  a  plural,  called  a  dualy  which  is  employed 
when  two  individuals  of  a  specicfs  are  denoted,  a  peculiarity  that 
evinces  rather  the  richness  of  the  language  of  Greece,  than  any 
necessity  for  the  purposes  of  communication,  for  it  does  not  show 
cause  for  the  adoption  of  a  dual,  more  than  of  a  triple,  a  uadru- 
plc,  or  any  other  plural  number. 

Beside  their  capacity  of  denoting  difference  of  number,  nouns 
are  susceptible  of  other  modifications.  Something  may  belong  to 
them,  or  be  a  part  of  them^  may  support  them^or  be  taken  from  them, 
may  go  along  with  them,  be  contamed  in  them,  or  be  got  through 
them.  A  provision  for  expressing  these  was  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  language,  aud  hence  arose  the  varied  terminations 
termed  cases.  Sometimes,  instead  of  these,  modem  languages  em- 
ploy a  preposition  prefixed,  as  an  auxiliary.  The  Greeks  employ- 
ed five  terminations  or  cases  in  their  singular,  two  in  their  dual^ 
and  four  in  their  plural  number.  The  Romans  employed  some- 
times six,  but  generally  five,  in  their  singular  number,  and  four 
in  their  plural.  In  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages, 
no  cases  appear;  in  the  English,  grammarians  have  agreed  upon  a 
nominative^  expressive  of  an  object  simply  considered,  possessive^ 
signifying  possession  or  belonging  to,  and  objective  when  the 
noun  is  the  object  of  a  verb,  thus: 

Nom.     Book,  answering  to  the  nominative  case  in  Latin« 

Pos.       Book\ — to  the  genitive  case  in  Latin. 

ObJ.      Book,— to  the  accusative  case  in  Latin. 

This  is  more  particularly  striking  in  the  pronoun,  whosoever; 

Nom.     Whosoev<t^ 

Pos.     WTiosesoever. 

Obj.     Whomsoever. 

Variety  of  gender  is  another  peculiiirity  belonging  to  nouns. 
The  genders  of  nature  are  two,  the  male  and  the  female;  but  all 
languages,  almost,,  have  instituted  another,  termed,  the  neuter  gen- 
der^ signifying  neither  of  these,  or  an  object  without  specific  attri- 
bute of  male  or  female.  Difference  of  sex  is  discernible  only  in 
animals,  and  though  it  has  been  extended  to  plants,  yet  this  is 
so  little  apparent  that  no  language  whatever  has  yet  adopted 
it.  In  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  three  genders  are  used, 
and  almost  all  their  adjectives  are  formed  with  dieir  terminations 
corresponding  to  these  genders.  In  the  languages  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  two  genders  only  have  been  admitted;  all  their  neuter 
nouns  have  been  made  either  masculine  or  feminine,  and  two  gen- 
ders have  been  allotted  to  their  adjectives,  suited  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  their  nouns.  The  English  language  possesses  the  merit  of 
being  an  exact  copy  of  nature  in  respect  of  gender,  and  has  no  in- 
flections of  the  adjectives,,  which  unquestionabIy*4ends  to  promote 
simplicity  in  language.  Some  few  nouns  are  distinguished  in 
their  genders  by  their  terminations,  as  prince,  princess,  lion,  lioness, 
hero,  heroine;  administrator,  administratrix,  &c.  But  the  chief  use  of 
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g«ii4er  in  English  is  in  die  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  which 
must  agree  in  that  respect  with  the  noun  for  which  it  stands. 

Articles,  and  adjectives,  are  employed  to  restrict  and  exjdain 
nouns.  Articles  are  little  words  prefixed  to  nouns,  ot  to  othsr 
parts  of  speech  used  as  nouns,  to  enlarge  or  circumscribe  their 
Bieaning. 

The  article  a  is  called  indefiniUy  because  it  does  not  specify  the 
object  particularly,  but  refers  it  to  its  species  only.  The  article 
the  is  called  dtfinite^  because  it  specifies,  and  discriminates  the  ob- 
ject to  which  it  is  profixed  from  all  others  of  the  same  species. 
In  respect  of  articles,  our  own  is  periiaps  the  most  perfect  lan- 
guage in  the  worid*  The  Greek,  the  French,  the  Italian,  aad  the 
Sp^sh,  possess  only  the  definite  article.  The  Greeks  supplied 
the  {dace  of  die  indefinite  article  bjr  the  abseiice  of  the  definite;  the 
Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French,  by  the  adjective  one 
The  Homans  neither  had  articles,  nor  supplied  the  place  of  them 
hf  any  expedient.  To  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  hesitation  and 
suspense  to  which  die  reader  is  sometimes  liable,  in  perusing  their 
^lendid,  but  occasionally  equivocal  language.  A  few  examples 
will  illustrate  these  remarks.  The  foUowmg  phrase,  amicus  im- 
peratoriSy  admits  no  fewer  dian  four  different  interpretations.  It 
may  denote  either  a  friend  of  a  commander,  a  friend  of  the  com*- 
maad^,  the  friend  <^the  commander,  or  the  friend  of  a  comman- 
der. The  JLatin  reader  must  collect  from  the  context  which  of 
dieae  interpretations  it  is  proper  to  prefer.  He  can  receive  no  as* 
BUtance  from  the  words  themselves.  The  Greek  language  w<»ild 
4!liatingui8h  the  first  sen^e  by  the  words  ^<^i  »yt^w»H>  the  second, 
p^Mi  Tit  liytffMH^  the  third,  by  ♦  ptiyn  rtt  iytft^n^  and  the  last,  by 
«  PiJm  iytfMsitH*  The  French  would  exj^ess  the  first  meaning  fay, 
tm  Ami  (Pun  chef^  the  second  by,  un  Ami  da  chef^  die  third  l^, 
Pmrnu  du  chefy  and  the  last,  by  Pamt  d^un  chef.  Again,  the 
phrase  pr4cbe  mihi  panem,  may  be  translated  either,  give  me  bread, 
diat  is,  bread  in  opposition  to  sugar  or  wine,  or,  give  me  the 
bread,  which  is  used  at  the  table.  The  Greek  language  can  dis- 
tinguish diese  meanings,  and,  to  convey  die  former,  would  employ 
the  words  ^h  t^*  d^T^v,  but  to  convey  the  latter,  the  words  ^h  fu< 
r*f  «^«f.  The  French  would  express  the  former  by,  dormez  moi 
du  fMoan^  the  latter  1^  donnez  moi  le  pain.  Between  adjectives  (ad^ 
Jectus  Lat.)  and  participles  (^particeps  Lat.)  diere  are  only  these 
differences,  that  the  latter  have  their  roots  in  verbs,  the  natune  ct 
which  they  participate  and  denote  the  additional  idea  of  time;  ac- 
cordingly participles  are  divided  into  participles  present  and  ps^ 
as  expressive  of  the  present  or  past  time;  both  serve  to  exhibit 
the  qualities  and  attributes,  and  to  define  er  illustrate  ihe  mean^ 
ing,<^  nouns.  Thus  the  qualities  dP  men  are  white,  black,  young, 
eld,  good,  bad,  &c.  ¥rhich  qualities  express  attributes,  tending 
to  describe  or  distinguish  the  ob|ect  of  whicA  we  apeaic,  to 
characterise  it,  and  to  discriminaite  it  from  «H  ;Others  of  its  ape^ 
cies.  AH  adjectives  that  denote  quafities  snsceptiUe  ef  augOMnp 
taticn  or  dintinution,  and  almost  all  qualities  are  so^  jure  «U3Ce|»^ 
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tible  pf  comparifloiu  Grammarians  have  fixed  upon  three  de- 
grees of  coii4>arisoii;  the  positive^  being  die  simple  state  of  aa 
ndjective,  without  augmentation  or  diminution,  the  comparative^^  by 
vwhich  b  signified,  that,  of  two  qualities  compar^  one  is  greater  tha» 
the  odier ;  and  the  superlative^  implying  that  of  any  larger  number  a£ 
qualities  than  two  compared,  one  is  the  fl'eatest  among  thenu  The^se 
stages  have  been  found  sufficient  for  all  the  puiposes  of  social  com- 
munication; and,  if  more  minuteness  were  sometmies  necessary,  suck 
As  twice,  thrice,  a  hundred  times,  greater,  it  was  thought  prefer 
raUe  to  notify  them  by  concomitant  words,  rather  than  to  encuna- 
ber  language  by  adopting  more  stages  of  comparison  than  wei:« 
coBunonly  requisite.  Tm  imcient  languages  express  these  de^ 
grees  of  compariscm  chiefly  by  adding,  termmations  to  d^  adjeo 
tives  themselves.  The  modem  langiuiges  incline  more  to  signify 
them  by  auxiliary  wends. 

Pronouns,  as  their  name  implies,  stand  for  nouns,  being  so 
used  in  order  to  prevent  too  frequent  and  disi^jeeable  repetitioosi 
a  tautology  harsh  and  disgusting.  Hence  thisy  are  a  source  <tf 
very  great  convenience  and  variety  in  language,  without  which, 
the  verbs  of  all  languages  would  have  much  less  varie^  of  termi* 
nation  than  they  possess.  Suppose  the  contetits  of  the  foUowing 
sentence  were  to  be  express^  without  the  use  of  pronouns  ^^  Cttsar 
loved  CsBsar's  his  country,  Caesar^s  his  family^  and  C»ur's  his 
friends;  but  his  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  and  C«sar  he  sacrir 
ficed  to  ambition,  all  Csesar^s  his  attachments,  spod  all  CaMar's 
his  duties:''  the  repetition  of  nouns  would  have  been  intalerablef 
and  suppose  again,  Oesar,  in  addressing  the  senalie,  lo  have  haid 
to  couch  a  letter  in  the  Ibllowing  terms. 

^  Cssar  /  consents  consent  to  disband  Cesar's  nty  arvty^  pnfr- 
vided  the  senate  will  order  Caesar's  my  enemy,  Pompey,  to  dia» 
miss  Pompey's  his  army.  Casar  /camiot  come  to  Rome  in  safi^^ 
without  Cesar's  my  army,  while  Pcwapey  he  retains  Pomp^'s  lus 
army  near  the  ci^. 

It  fellows,  that  verbs  would  in  such  cases,  have  been  resukied 
to  the  third  part  of  the  variety  of  terminations  they  now  posaess. 
They  could  have  retained  only  the  terminaticms  peculiar  to  tha 
third  persons  of  the  singular  imd  plural  numbers.  Because  thea 
the  noun  requiring  the  third  person  of  the  verb  to  fellow  it,  smd 
the  noun  being  always  repeated  without  any  substitution  <k  the 
pnmoun,  the  first  and  second  persons  would  have  been  altoge* 
ther  unnecessary,  and  of  course,  must  have  been  banished  from 
the  number  of  their  inflexions. 

.  The  pronoun  /is  said  to  be  of  the  first  person,  because  the  speaker 
or  the  writer  employs  it  to  denote  himself,  and  to  prevent  the  dis> 
agreeable  repetition  of  his  name.  Thou,  or  you,  is  called  the  pro* 
noun  of  the  second  person;  because  the  speaker  or  the  writer  em^ 
ploys  it  to  denote  die  person  or  thing  addressed,  for  a  like  rea* 
acm.  He,  she,  it,  are  called  pronouns  of  the  diird  person;  because 
diey  denote  some  diird  person  or  thing  which  has  been  formerly 
mentiwedy  but  is  not  addressed*    As  the  ^pcakers^  the  persona 
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"Spoken  tb,  aikl  the  other  persons  spoken  of,  may  be  many,  so  each 
df  ^ese  persons  has  a  plural  number;  we,  ye,  they.  For  the 
fersons,  ntmibers,  cases  and  genders  of  peasonai  pronouns,  together 
^UrMi  the  protiominal  adjectives  and  their  inflections,  we  must  refar 
to  Lowth  s  Grammar,  which  contains,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  most 
succinct  account  of  them,  disencumbered  of  intricate  distinctions. 

Havii^  now  finished  the  discussion  of  nomis  and  iheif  depend* 
«nts,  artides,  adjectives,  participles,  and  pfonouns,  which  denote 
tfie  first  great  branch  of  our  knowledge,  the  names  and  the  nature 
of  the  objects  that  exist  in  matter  or  in  the  mind,  we  shall  take  a 
'Nummary  view  of  the  verb  and  its  dependant  adverb,  which  denote 
4ie  second  great  branch  of  our  knowledge,  the  actions  and  energies!) 
Urilfa  their  modifications  of  those  objects,  which  they  exert  in  re* 
9pt^  of  themsdves  or  of  one  another* 

The  rascal  characteristic  of  the  verb  is  action  or  energy.  I  read^ 
Aink,  walk,  8cc.  are  sdl  expressions  declaratory  of  some  operation 
■mt  exertion  in  that  which  is  tiie  noininative  to  the  verb«  Hence 
4«owth's  maple,  bvA  appropriate  d^nition^  **  to  be,  to  do,  or  to 

-  In  anafyfting  tiie  forms  that  verbs  assume  in  expressing  variow 
nergies,  we  find  a  division  adopted  by  grammarians,  into  moods^ 
er  mot«  properly  modes  (medusy  Lat.)  and  tenses  (tenshj  Lat.) 
The  ndicative  mode  denotes  the  actual  perficHinance  of  the  action, 
as  I  write.  The  subjunctive*'  exfHresses  the  power,  inclination,  €X 
obligation  of  the  agent  to  perform  it,  as  /  may  or  can  write.  The 
impen^ive  exhibits  the  agent  as  entreating  or  cmnmanding  the  per^ 
lonnttnce  of  tiie  action,  as  write  you.  The  infinitive  represents  the 
action  in  general,  without  connexion  with,  or  reference  to,  any 
agent,  or  any  powers  or  dispositions  depending  upon  him,  as  to 
write. 

All  time  is  divided  into  past,  present,  and  future*  Hence  the 
formation  of  tenses,  to  express  each  of  tiiese,  with  their  subdivT- 
sions.  A  new  and  ingenious  method  for  a#anging  them  in  the 
minds  of  youth,  has  bneen  devised  by  a  Mr.  J.  Grout,  of  this  city, 
en  a  scale  expressive  of  the  several  distinctions.  The  mechani- 
cal use  of  the  r»wt»i  rixtn  or  loci  of  the  ancients  might  here  be 
advantageously  introduced,  by  teaching  youth,  after  uttering  the 
present y  to  turn  back  and  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  pasty  after 
which,  to  look  forward  to  thefuturCy  marking  in  each  the  stages  of 
time  by  the  tenses. 

"*"  Uris  is  sometimes  called,  in  English  g^rammar,  the  condiHonal;  because  it 
leaves  the  performaoce  to  be  decided  by  circumstances  not  yet  come  into  exist* 
CDce.  It  is  of  importance  that  philologists  should  agree  in  affixii^  a  unity  and 
precision  to  their  terms,  and  desirable  that  the  analogies  of  Greek  and  Latin  he 
preserved,  as  far  as  the  relative  tongues  admit 

Dr.  Wilson  appears  not  to  have  observed  the  form  of  the  subjunctive  mode 
alike  id  similar  cases,  where  the  conjunction  t/*  denotes  its  use. 

P.  26  Syllabus  of  grammar.     <  But  if  the  verb  have  a  subject* 

P.  110  Essay.  <  If  the  verb  denolee  neither  action  nor  suifenng,  it  has  re* 
eetved  the  appellation  of  neuter.^ 

This  last  sentence  is,  besides,  inconect  syntax,  as  it  renders  >  past  tense  the 
eonsecutiTe  of  aoonditioiial  action. 
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The  very  fleeting  nature  of  present  time  made  any  wMk% 
<rf  it  both  difficult  and  unnecessary;  and  for  this  reasm,  aU  peHshed 
languages,  according  to*»the  general  opinion  of  grammarians^  h«¥C 
in  any  mode  one  tense  only  appropriated  to  express  it.  A  similtf 
opinion  seems  to  have  guided  the  construction  of  language  for  c»^ 
pressing  future  time.  That  future  time,  including  a  long  dur«tioi^ 
M  divisible  into  parts,  must  have  been  perceived;  hot  die^total  ig- 
norance in  v^hich  mankind  are  involved  concerning  actioiis  thaft 
may  take  place  in  that  period,  must  have  devested  them  of  dl  dis- 
position to  mark  differences  of  future  time,  or  to  provide  language 
widi  terms  for  that  purpose*  When  we  express  a  deteimiiMCiott 
to  perform  any  action,  to  specify  the  day  is  sufficient,  as  "the  e«:- 
amination  win  be  held  on  Friday."  The  Greeks,  indeed,  som^^ 
times,  though  very  rarely,  used  a  pauh  post  Juturum.  But  ^yt 
past  time  is  that  which  the  framers  of  idl  languages  have  been 
ehiefly  anxious  to  subdivide.  Most  of  the  actions  whidi  coold  be 
^  subject  of  discourse  or  writing,  must  have  taken  place  in  pwt 
time,  and  to  render  the  accounts  of  them  more  conspicuotis  and 
intelligible^  it  must  often  have  been  requisite  to  specify  the  pro* 
gress,  or  the  stages,  of  their  execution.  Hence  the  varioiis  mvi- 
sions  of  past  time,  and  the  diffierent  tenses'*^  significant  al  ibeam^ 
wHh  which  all  langua^,  even  the  most  imperfect,  abounds 

To  establish  one  umform  system  of  modes  and  tenses,  adapted 
to  the  anidogies  of  diffierent  tongues,  is  among  the  desiderata  of 
general  grammiu*.  All  we  can  do  here  is  to  point  it  out,  leaving 
the  suggestion  to  be  improved  upon  by  those  who  prefer  a  practscd 
utility  m  their  pursuit  to  abstract  discussions,  however  flattering  to 
their  learning  and  research. 

All  polished  languages  employ  auxiliaries.  Even  tiie  high^ 
copious  and  varied  language  of  Greece  is  not  exempted  from  thia 
expedient,  but  is  obliged  to  introduce  tiiem  to  complete  the  modes 
of  the  perfect  tense  of  the  passive  form.  The  Roman  language  is 
still  more  defective  i^the  same  form,  and  is  necessitated  to  supply; 
by  the  aid  of  them,  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  of  both  me 
indicative  and  subjunctive  modes,  beside  several  other  parts  of  die 
verb.  Several  of  the  modem  languages,  and  our  own  in  particu- 
lar, are  so  profuse  in  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  as  to  supersede,  in  m 
g^esX  degree,  all  inflexion,  and  to  commit  to  them  the  commuoioi* 
tion  of  almost  all  the  varieties  of  tenses  and  moods.  If  a  language 
were  complete  in  all  its  parts,  there  would  be  no  need  of  auxiliariea, 
the  only  use  of  them  being,  as  their  name  imports,  to  supply  de- 
fects in  the  original  structure  of  the  verb,  which,  it  seems,  die  most 
ingenious  framers  of  inflexions  have  not  been  able  to  prevent.*— 
The  different  terminations  of  the  Greek  verb  amount  to  more  than 
five  hundred,  tiiose  of  the  Latin  verb,  at  least,  to  a  hundred  and 
forty;  while  all  the  variations  of  the  English  verb  scarcely  exceed 

*  Beside  their  tenses,  the  Greeks  employed  the  Aarisiy  which  denotes  only  that 
nie  action  is  completed,  without  distinguishing:  io  what  division  of  past  time  the 
completion  took  place,  or  whether  the  execution  was  pluperfect,  perfect,  or  im- 
perfect. 
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JmiS  a  doaes.  ^et  the  last  is  sufl&cieiit  to  dmote,  by  th^  aid  of  two 
fomF^ent  liflR  auxyiaries  to  be^  and  ta  have^  (and  sometimea, 
lhoti|^  n<yt  so  principally,  do,  let,  may,  can,  shall,  will,)  every  con- 
aeption  eomnmnicated  by  the  numerous  terminations  of  the  two 
first. 

'  Aa  the  busuiess  of  the  article,  the  adjective,  and  the  participle, 
is  to  limit  and  qualify  the  noun;  so  the  chief  use  of  the  advert)  is 
to  restrict  and  Hiodtfy  the  verb.  The  circumstances  of  an  action 
expressed  by  tensea  and  modes,  are  all  of  a  nature  too  general  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  communication.  It  is  often  ne» 
oessary  to  be  much  more  particular  in  ascertaining  both  the  time 
and  the  manner,  but  particularly  the  place  of  the  action,  and  the 
iaapcnrtant  office  of  adverbs  is  to  accomplish  these  ends.  Tensea, 
notwithstanding  the  great  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  formation^ 
scavcely  descend  farther  tiian  to  denote  perfonnance  in  past,  pre- 
saat,  or  future  time.  But,  it  is  often  requisite  to  be  much  mors 
minute,  and  to  signify  whether  the  action  was  done  yesterday,  late* 
fy,  kmg  ago:  or  is  to  be  done  now,  immediately,  instantiy;  or  will 
be  done  quickly,  preaentiy,  hereafter;  or  will  be  repeated  often, 
seldom,  daUy,  &c.  The  circumstances,  also,  communicated  by 
mades,  are  all  of  a  rery  gpeneral  nature.  The  venr  varied  and  nu« 
merous  aituations  of  society,  required  the  signincation  of  masy 
tiscmosstaiices  of  action  much  more  particular;  and  a  large  class  of 
adrarbs  was  devised  to  express  them.  These  adverbs  denote  qua* 
Kty  and  manner,  either  simply,  as  -wueh/^  prudently y  cautiously;  or 
positively,  as  truly ,  certainly j  unquestionably;  or  omtingentiy,.  as 
perhaps^  probabfyj  possibly;  or  nsgatively,  as  no,  not,  erroneously; 
or  conjoindy,  as  together ^  generally j  universally;  or  separately,  as 
aparty  solely ^  solitarily.  Sometimes  they  denote  magnitude,  as 
wholfyy  altogethery  exceedingly;  or  passion,  as  angrily^  hvingfyy 
fiiriaushfy  valiantly;  or  merit,  as  learnedly ^  prudently y  industrious* 
ly.  Another  copious  class  of  adverbs  is  appropriated  to  impart 
die  circumstances  of  an  action  relative  to  place.  The  chief  views 
diey  exhibit  are,  whether  the  action  is  performed  in  a  place,  or  in 
moving  to  it,  through  it,  or  from  it.  Of  the  first  sort  are  hercy 
tbtrey  whsre^  rvithiny  rvithout;  of  the  second,  hither y  thither y  and 
ihe  compounds  of  the  syllable  wardy  as  ttrwardy  forward^  backwardy 
tipamrdy  downward;  of  the  third,  nowhere^  elsewhere^  everywhere; 
A  die  fourth  sort,  hence^  whence^  thence.  Of  the  adverbs  signify^ 
ing  time  and  manner,  two  often,  one  from  each  class,  attend  on 
the  same  verb,  by  an  analogy  similar  to  the  appearance  of  eveiy. 
verb,  both  in  a  tense  and  a  mode,  on  the  same  occasion.  The  ad-< 
verb  significant  of  time  generally  precedes,  while  the  adverb  sig<^ 
nificant  of  manner  follows  the  verb.  ^^  Csesar  often  fought  brave^ 
ty."  **  Brutus  frequentiy  reprehended  Cassius  severely  for  his 
avarice;  while  Cassius  sometimes  blamed  Brutus  justiy  for  unsea- 
sonable lenity."  In  both  these  examples,  the  preceding  adverb 
circumscribes  the  time  expressed  by  the  tense,  and  the  succeeding 
adverb  circumscribes  the  manner  expressed  by  the  mode.  Adverbs 
are  susceptible  of  comparison,  sometimes  regular,  as  soony  sooner y 
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sc(me§t;  but  often^  irregulir,  as  readUy^  more  r*iMy^  )rMaifmuR* 
fy*  One  adverb  is  fre^uendy  employ^  to  qoMjr  aoother^  M^ 
confidently,  very  seUhnu  Adverb^  fiosdly^  are  ofiben  applied  to 
circmnscribe  adjectiTes,f<fifn^c(^i%  ievtre,  l^gf^  cnmneU^^Hpef^ 
lativehf  excellent* 

PrepositiaDs  are  woitis  prefixed  to  odlers,  to  donote  variow  rm^ 
.iations.  ^^He  came  from  Rome  to  Parts,  in  the  company  of  maaiy 
eminent  men,  and  passed  widi  them  droiy^  many  cities."  They 
are  dmost  all  monosyllables  in  English,  ami  are  chiefiy  empkq^ed 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  inflexions  commooiy  caBed  caiH9m 
On  many  occasions  thiev  lend  their  aid  to  bmmsix  out  compoimd* 
ed  verbs;  outwit,  foretell,  overwrote,  tmdenHilue:  in  all  caaes.^  th^ 
act  as  proportional  ingredients  of  the  composition,  and  add  to  It 
the  fiill  import  of  their  powers. 

The  use  of  conjunctions  is  to  c<mnect  sin^^e  nouns^  dausea  of 
saitences,  or  members  of  periods*  ^  You,  and  I,  and  he,  lived  to- 
gether  in  great  friendship/'  ^^  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Leptdus." 
^  Men  endowed  with  wisKlom,  and  improved  1^  experience,  ate  tte 
best  guides  in  business."  ^  Augu^us,  though  dte  youngest,  waa 
die  best  politician  of  the  three,  and  he  retuned  by  prudaice,  what 
he  had  gained  by  usurpation."  Grammarians  divide  ooi^unctkMia 
into  various  classes'— cc^ulative,  diqunctive,  and  adversative.  Hie 
moat  useful  distinction  of  them  relates  to  those  which  correspond 
to  one  anotiier  in  diflferent  clauses,  or  members  of  a  period;  a&d  is 
the  right  management  of  which,  both  the  perspicuity  and  propriety 
of  language  appear  to  be  not  a  Uttie  concerned.  Althmigh,  at  the 
head  of  one  clause  or  member,  vequires  its  correspondent  yet,  to 
introduce  the  other;  whether,  demands  ori  either,  or;  neither,n9rf 
stich,  that;  os,  so.  ^^  Though  he  were  rich,  yet  for  our  sake  h^  be- 
came poor."  "  Whether  we  expect  omfidence,  or  demand  obe>- 
dience;  we  must  either  trust  to  merit,  or  have  recourse  to  authori- 
ty." "  Neither  the  dignity  of  the  judge,  nor  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, could  restrain  guilt."  ^^  Such  is  the  confidence  of  folW)  that 
it  will  not  listen  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom."  ^^  As  the  tree  mlletii^ 
so  let  it  lie." 

Interjections  are  the  least  numerous  of  all  the  dasses  of  wtffdm 
into  which  language  is  divided.  They  are  intended  to  denote  those 
impressions  which  affect  so  suddenly  and  violeivdy.the  mind  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  that  they  are  thrown  in  (inter  said  Jactus)  amid» 
the  regular  train  of  his  thoughts,  because  they  demand  immediate 
utterance.  This  description  of  dieir  nature  demonstrates  that  the 
proper  use  of  them  must  be  very  limited;  for  the  incidents  which 
excite  such  vehement  agitation  are  not  very  common.  Even  in  the 
warm  and  animated  languages  of  antiquity,  inteijections  rarely  oc^ 
cur.  In  the  more  tame  and  phlegmatic  tongues  of  modem  times 
they  appear  still  seldomer  with  grace.  In  ine  latter,  accordingly, 
there  are  few  interjections,  except  those  which  interrupt,  not  lan- 
guage, but  silence;  which  occur  at  the  seasons  of  high  passion, 
when  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker  are  too  violent  for  communica- 
tion by  words,  and  with  difficulty  admit  utttraace»  at  intcrvidS)  by 
sighs  or  by  groans. 
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uduB  brief  sketch  of  llie  structiire  <if  famguftge^  it  w%  be 
1  that  ui  inveetintioD  of  the  principles  of  grammar,  diough 
ferha|»  idbatraet  and  re&ied,  is  yet  intimately  connected  with  sue- 
.ceaaiiil  composition.  To  fill  up  the  oudine,  is  presupposed  an  ac- 
qmuntance  with  its  four  constituent  materials,  viz.  orthography, 
«lyvaolQgy,  syntax,  and  ptoaody.  The  Imowledge  of  these  forms 
the  ground-work  of  idl  good  speaking  and  writing;  and  to 
Iheir  rules  we  auart  reotr  Ux  government  in  judging  <rf  the  per- 
£>rmances  of  oursdves  or  others.  Language  is  a  most  impoitant 
engine  of  the  mind,  and  diall  we  not  apply  ourselves  to  learn  its 
nature,  its  machinery,  and  its  powers? 

'  The  study  of  this  art  has  bc^  too  much  neglected^  which  un- 
doubtedly is  the  chief  cause  of  the  solecism  and  impropriety  often 
to  be  foimd  in  polite  conversatiim  itsdf,  and  of  the  inaccurate  and 
sJovenly  sentimaiit  imd  expression  which  frequendy  disfigure  the 
works  of  great  authors.  It  is  impossible  to  write  any  language 
with  proprie^  and  elegance,  without  studying  it  grammatical^. 
Poli^d  intercourse,  smd  reading  of  the  nsost  approved  models, 
jnay  iaqm>ve  and  refine  both  taste  and  style;  but  they  are  inade- 
ijBiitr  to  form  a  correct  and  pure  composer.  To  write  well  in  any 
Janguage,  it  teems  to  be  d>solutely  necesssuy,  in  the  first  place,  tO' 
be  well  acquainted  with  its  principles  and  its  structure;  in  the  se- 
«mAy  to  study  widi  care  the  works  of  those  who  write  it  with  most 
frc^riety;  in  Ae  diird,  to  acquire,  by  practice,  the  habit  of  com- 
position. The  first  of  these  three  expedients  is  the  foundation  of 
dw  other  two.  Without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  Ingoage,  we  can  neitiier  perceive  nor  relish  the  refined  merits  of 
the  compositions  of  others,  nor  realize  these  merits  in  composttiotis 
of  our  own.  Indeed,  no  one  of  tiiese  expedients  will  succeed  with- 
out the  ttd  of  the  rest:  combined,  however,  they  contribute  to  form 
whatever  is  elegant,  chaste,  and  unexceptionable  in  mental  effort. 

Whilst  the  schidar  will  recognize  uie  necessity  of  an  attentive 
SEtudy  of  the  grammars  of  the  ancient  tongues,  he  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own,  abounding,  as  we  nave 
seen  it  does,  with  peculiarities  and  variations  requiring  a  separate 
and  distinct  investigation;  and  doubly  important  is  this  knowledge 
to  those  so  situated  as  not  to  know  the  analo^es  of  classical  instruc- 
tkm.  A  mind  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  English  gram* 
mar,  has  much  to  fear  from  inaccuracy.  Such  ignorance  would  be 
unpardonable  in  a  school-boy,  and  betrays  an  insensibility  to  the 
merits  of  our  native  tongue,  which,  it  may  be  truly  said,  is  the 
vehicle  of  more  sound  wisdom,  more  genuine  philos<^y,  and  more 
pure  religion,  than  any  other. 
—     -   -      I  ,     ,1  .   I       ^  — — • — ■ — "" — ' — * — ■ — — >— — 
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N  the  infancy  of  society,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  spedes,  Fancy 
is  more  alive  than  Reason;  and  those  effusions  of  intellect  that 
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•re  addrtsaed  to  the  paasnis,  farm  die  earliest  branch  oCittenrtiire^ 
and  are  Best  calculated  for  people  susceptible  of  feeling,  but  uar 
used  to  patient  and  laborious  investigaticMu  The  war  songs  of  the 
bards,  are  die  first  compositioiis  that  history  gives  us  an  account 
of,  among  rude  and  savage  nations.  Whetfainr  diey  be  the  savages 
of  ancient  Greece,  whose  exploits  are^e  subject  of  Homer's  baU 
lads,  or  the  Runic  poetry  of  die  northern  nations,  the  war  songs 
of  their  bards  and  scalds,  or  die  half  genuine  forgeries  of  Mac- 
pherson  under  the  name  of  Ossian,  or  the  CeUac  songs  of  the  ear« 
ly  da^  o£  Erin  and  Caledonia.  Poetry  and  descripdon,  unifonnlj 
constitutes  the  literary  amusement  of  rude  and  ignorant  people  ra 
die  first  stages  of  society;  and  poetry  and  descripdon  of  more  po- 
lished fabricadcm,  sdU  continues,  and  will  long  continue  to  foma 
die  literary  amusement  of  die  mijddtude  in  every  stage  of  society; 
of.  those,  who  are  every  where  too  lisdess  and  too  ignorant  to  ap- 
preciate the  severer  studies  by  which  real  knowled^  is  patiendy 
accumulated  and  disciplined^  and  the  actual  condidon  of  human 
life  substantially  improved.  The  laborious  invesdaations  of  ediica 
and  jurisprudence  (not  however  as  exemplified  in  die  chicanery  of 
legal  pracdce,but)  in  the  great  princiides  of  legisladon  that  embrace 
the  groundwork  q£  politics,  of  pcditical  economy,  and  of  municipal 
rerulation,  few  can  patiendy  peruse;  and  the  iiiyme4oving  po* 
|Huace  know  litde,  and  care  less,  aboutthe  men  who  are  thus  la^ 
bouring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  species.  Hie  time* 
consuming,  wealth-consuming,  health-consummg  pursuits  of  the 
experimental  philosopher,  comluce  but  litde  to  his  general  pepufta- 
tion,  and  with  the  mass  of  socie^,  (whose  intercourse  no  man  ia 
able  to  renounce)  serve  often  but  to  expose  him  to  pity  or  derision; 
while  the  effeminate  prettinesses  of  Moore,  or  the  misanthropic 
immoralities  of  Byron,  lead  equally  to  reputation  and  to  fortane* 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  poetry,  such  as  we  find  it  among  poets 
of  established  reputation,  is  not  an  allowable  amusement,  and  an 
elegant  relaxation.  But  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  society,  it 
now  is,  and  ever  will  be,  that  a  general  prevailing  fondness  for  the 
science  of  words,  and  not  of  things — ^for  poetry  and  oratory — for 
splendid,  diffuse,  and  ornamented  diction,  whether  in  verse  or  in 
prose,  in  writing  or  in  spei^ng,  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  comparative* 
ly  ignorant  and  uninformed  state  of  society.  These  constitute  dw 
trincallerie,  the  gaudy,  youthful  and  useless  ornaments  of  literary 
apparek  ornaments,  diat  as  people  become  wiser,  and  grow  older, 
are  dirown  aside  as  fit  only  for  the  giddy,  unreflecting,  and  trifling 
taste  of  early  years. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  the  propensity  that  so  long  prevailed  in 
dm  covmtiy  rafiottg  aU  classes  of  peof^,  for  novels  and  poetry  as 
kioks  of  studv— -and  orations  and  declamations  as  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  vehicles  of  information — amounted  to  irrefragable  proofs 
of  Ikerary  inferiority.  It  was  a  national  taste  that  conferred  no  na- 
tional credit;  and  operated  most  injuriously  even  in  our  national 
cxmcems.  It  tended  to  place  ^  merit  in  rounded  periods  anddic- 
gant  declamation,  as  constituting  the  faig^st  and  most  desirable 
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fualification  in  authors  wl«>  dibctate  to  t|ie  press,  a|id  in  orators  tirhp 
address  from  the  forum.  Our  miscellanies  abounded  injabouired  ef- 
^t:ts  at  wit— o^r  bi9gny>}ues  fimushed  s^peci^nensc^  a  gaudy,  tnere- 
tr^cious  style,  utterly  incompatible  ^th  thfit  chas:te  and  perspicu<* 
9^  simplicity^  in  which  true  taste  Qon^ist^.  Every  new  pubUc 
event  produced  a  crop  of  orators  .whose  sum  vras  to  shine*— to  pre* 
sent  to  their  audience,  ornamented  declamation,  or  poetic  ppose, 
wherein  solid  information  and  profol^ld  reflection  wete  the  lapt  re- 
quisites sought  for.  eulogies,  w^ich  Jike  most  of  the  F^^nch  efoges 
were  vox  et  prpsteria  nihiij  forgotten  ^fi  sopn  as  heard*  In  con^r- 
qaity  with  this  taste,  the  first  quality  of  a  legislator  was  to  talk 
^ng  and  fluently;  and  nothing  was  more  common  thantoelevate  afa- 
vourite  orator  of  the  populace  to  tht  sts^tion  of  a  legislator,  for  his 
dexterous  and  declamatory  flattery  of  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers* 
It  was  this  false  taste  produced  in  the  boyish  years  of  our  national 
literature,  that  tempted  our  legislators  to  amplify  in  their  speeches, 
when  it  was  their  duty  to  condense;  and  debate  for  days  together, 
questions  so  frivolous,  that  men  of  ^ain  understanding  would  have 
discussed  and  dismissed  them,  in  as  many  minutes  as  mey  occupied 
hours;  while  the  warfare  of  words  in  our  counsels,  became  almost  as 
expensive  as  the  warfare  of  arms  in  the  field  of  battle.  AH  this  was 
Ae  eflFect  of  a  juvenile  state  of  society,  wherein  works  of  fiction, 
and  the  deliriums  of  fancy,  are  cherished,  until  talents  chastened  by 
experience,  exert  themselves  in  the  sober,  narrow  paths  of  solid  inves- 
tigation. This  taste  is  fast  declining:  its  day  is  nearly  gone  by:  tin- 
sel and  glitter  fail  to  dazzle:  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  take 
the  stand  that  becomes  our  national  character,  and  to  pursue  with 
slow  but  patient  perseverance  the  paths  that  lead  to  real  knowledge. 
The  present  publication,  is  among  the  proofs  of  this  remark. 

The  state  of  things  we  complain  of,  long  took  place  in  Europe; 
and  it  is  of  late  years  only,  that  in  England,  France,  and  Germa- 
ny, the  pursuits  of  science  which,  in  their  effects,  so  strongly  tend 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  have  been  gradual- 
ly rising  in  public  estimation,  and  now  bid  fair  to  clcum  their  due 
pre-eminence  in  general  society.  In  the  best  company  of  Europe, 
the  writers  of  jSays,  poems,  ballads,  and  vaudevilles— trifles, 
which  for  the  most  part,  are  better  calculated  to  enervate  and  de- 
bauch, than  to  improve  the  mind — are  no  longer  the  great  objects 
6f  admiration  and  conversation.  Improvements  in  scLence  and  the 
arts— 4md  new  views  of  the  operations  of  nature,  are  among  the 
topics  that  are  no  longer  considered  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  po- 
lished society,  even  though  females  constitute,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
the  most  engaging  part  of  it.  No  woman  of  polite  education  in 
France  or  England,  would  consider  it  as  an  intrusion  in  conversa- 
tion, to  talk  of  Bufibn,  Lavoisier,  or  Cuvier,  in  the  one  country— 
«•  of  Priestky,  Hutton,  or  Davy,  in  die  other,  nor  is  there  a  socie- 
ty of  well-bred,  people  in  the  kingdom  oi  Great  Britain,  where  sir 
/oseph  Banks,  though  not  famed  for  science  itself,  but  the  great 
promoter  And  purveyor  of  science  in  that  country,  would  not  be 
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received  with  more  respect  and  attention,  than  any  man  of  mere 
belles-lettres  reputation  in  it. 

We  hail  the  present  volume,  as  the  dawn  of  a  brilliant  day  for 
science  in  this  coimtry:  as  an  evidence,  that  our  countrymen  have 
strength  of  mind  enough  to  embrace  in  our  national  literature  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  of  words;  and  that  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  America,  as  Philadelphia  may  fairly  be  considered,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  ascertain,  whether  public  encouragement  cannot 
be  smPorded  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  science. 

As  the  society  from  which  the  volume  now  under  consideration 
emanates,  is  comparatively  little  known  in  our  county  as  yet — and 
as  our  object  is  to  make  it  more  known,  as  it  deserves  to  be-~we 
shall  present  to  oiu*  readers,  the  brief  and  modest  preface  that  in* 
troduces  the  volume. 

*  The  members  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pbiladelphiai 
desirous  of  acqoiring  knowledge  themselves,  and  extending  it  among 
their  fellow  citizens,  have  for  some  years  been  accustomed  to  meet  at 
leisure  hours  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  each  other  such 
facts  and  observations,  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  views  of  the  so- 
ciety. By  degrees,  a  collection  of  subjects  in  natural  liistory  was  made) 
and  has  increased  until  a  museum  has  been  formed)  which  is  already 
very  valuable,  and  which  is  daily  increasing. 

^  In  further  pursuance  of  the  objecu  of  their  institution,  the  Society 
have  now  determined  to  communicate  to  the  public,  such  facts  and  obser- 
vations as,  having  appeared  interesting  to  them,  are  likely  to  be  interest- 
ing to  other  friends  of  natural  science.  They  do  not  profess  to  make  any 
periodical  communication;  but  well  knowing  how  desirable  it  is,  that 
persons  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  should  be  made  acquainted  as  early 
as  possible  with  what  has  been  done  by  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
fields  of  science  elsewhere,  they  mean  to  publish  a  few  pages  whenever 
it  appears  to  them  that  materials  worthy  of  publication  have  been  put  in 
their  possession.  In  so  doing,  they  propose  to  exclude  entirely  all  pa- 
pers of  mere  theory,— «to  confine  their  communications  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  facta— and  by  abridging  papers  too  long  for  publication  in  their 
original  state,  to  present  the  ucts  thus  published,  clothed  in  as  few 
words  as  are  consistent  with  perspicuous  description. 

^  Well  aware  that  much  leisure  and  superfluous  wealth  are  not  always 
found  in  company  with  an  ardent  love  of  science,  they  mean  their  pro- 
posed publication  to  be  as  cheap  and  as  unostentatious  as  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  will  admit;  so  that  it  need  not  encroach  unnecessarily  on 
the  funds  of  the  society,  or  of  those  who  may  wish  to  purchase  it.  In 
short,  they  arc  desirous  of  contributing  their  share  to  the  mass  of  know- 
ledge, as  early  in  all  cases,  and  with  as  little  show,  and  as  small  expense 
as  possible.  The  present  publication  will  be  a  specimen  of  what  they 
propose  in  future. 

<  They  invite  the  lovers  of  science  generally,  and  particularly  all  those 
who  are  anxious  for  its  encouragement  in  the  United  Sutes,  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  this  institution,  and  to  encourage  the  present 
publication,  so  long  as  the  contents  of  it  shall  prove  deserving  of  public 
approbation.' 

It  appears  to  us,  that  this  unassuming  preface,  presents  a  model 
for  works  of  this  description  in  this  country.  The  volume  is  left  to 
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ftet  on  Its  own  merits.  There  is  nothing  to  captivate  or  impose,  by 
means  of  a  dignified  quarto,  where  a  rivulet  of  text,  glides  through 
a  meadow  of  margin — ^here  are  no  splendid  engravings,  no  colour- 
ed landscapes — it  is  an  unpretending  volume;  wherein  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,thatthere  are  more  new  Kicts  related  in  fewer  words,  than 
can  be  shown  in  any  other  production  of  the  American  press.  The 
plates  are  chiefly  etchings  and  aquatints,  wherein  the  objects  are 
delineated  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy,  chiefly  under  the 
inspection  of  one  of  the  best  naturalists,  and  finest  delineators  of 
natural  history  that  Europe  has  ever  produced,  M.  Le  Sueur;  the 
scientific  associate  of  Perrcm  in  the  French  expedition  of  discove* 
ry  to  Australasia  and  the  southern  ocean.  The  plates  are  in  num- 
ber nine,  comprizing  upwards  of  ninety  distinct  objects.  The  vo- 
lume itself  contains  more  new  information  in  natural  history,  than 
any  volume  of  its  size  collected  and  published  in  Europe  within 
the  same  period;  and  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we  record  the 
great  attention  it  has  received  from  men  of  science  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany:  in  all  which  countries,  it  is  now  considered 
as  a  compliment  of  value  to  be  a  member  of  this  institution;  so 
quickly  and  so  deservedly  has  its  reputation  risen  abroad!  A  dis- 
grace indeed  it  will  be  to  the  American  public,  if  they  should  ve- 
rify tiie  mournful  observation  of  the  Scripture,  that  ^^  a  prophet 
has  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  amongst  his  own  house- 
hold." 

That  this  society  may  be  better  known,  and  its  value  appreciat- 
ed, we  shall  give  the  table  of  contents,  and  a  paper  of  Mr  Say's 
on  the  technical  character  and  description  of  the  Hessian  Fly  as  a 
specimen  of  the  work,  which  we  eamesdy  recommend  to  public 
notice,  and  support,  because  we  sincerely  believe  it  calculated  to 
do  honour  to  the  American  nation. 

<  Introduction. 

<  Description  of  six  new  species  of  the  genus  FiroIa,  observed  by 
Messrs.  Le  Saeur  and  P6ron  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  1809.  By  C.  A.  Le  Sueur. 

<  Account  of  a  North  American  Quadruped,  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  genus  Ovis.  By  G.  Ord. 

<  Description  of  seven  species  of  American  Fresh-water  and  Land 
Shells,  not  noticed  in  the  systems.  By  Thomas  Say. 

<  The  same,  concluded. 

<  Descriptions  of  several  new  species  of  North  American  insects*  By 
Thomas  Say. 

<  Observations  on  the  genus  Eriooonum,  and  the  Natural  Order 
PoLTGONSiB  of  Justieu.  By  Thomas  NuttalL 

<  Notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Waterhouse. 

<  Observations  on  the  genus  Eriooonum,  8cc.  concluded. 

^  Characters  of  a  new  Genus,  and  descriptions  of  three  new  Species 
upon  which  it  is  formed;  discovered  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  1816;  kit.  33<>  9'.  By  C.  A.  Le  Sueur. 

<  Description  of  three  new  species  of  the  genus  Raja.  By  C.  A.  Le 
Sueur. 

<  Some  account  of  the  Insect  known  by  the  name  of  Hessian  Fly, 
and  of  a  parasitic  Insect  that  feeds  on  it.  By  Thomas  Say. 
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<  te  K  ncimtgaiiit  dfitlietCaostMSA;^  aadr  the  vpeam  te  wtfdr  itrici 

/  An  itoiooivit  of  aaAmericao^^ecieftcftlM  genus  Tkxma.n%^lm^ 
by  Georgp  Qrd? 
f  An  account  o£the  Crustaosa.  of  the  United  States.  By  Thomas  Sajr* 

<  An  account  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States^  continued, 

.  <  A  short  description  of  five  (supposed)  new  species  of  the  genua 
MjURjENA)  discovered  by  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  in  the  year  1816.  By  C.  A. 
Le  Sueur. 

f  Description  of  tw^  new  s]>ecies  of  the  genus  Gadus.  By  the  same. 

*■  Description  o^a  new  species  of  the  genua  Cyprinus..  By  the  same. 

^  An  account  of  an  American  species  of  Tortoise,  not  noticed  in  the 
systems.  By  the  same. 

^  A  n&fr  genus  of  Fishes,  of  the  order  Abdominales,  proposed*  under 
the  name  Catosxqicus,  and  the  characters  of  this  genus,  with  those  of 
its  species,  indicated*     Ify  the  sarne^ 

*  An  account  of  the  Cbustaosa?  of  the  United  Sutes^  continued. 

<  Catostomus^  a' new  genus  of  Fishes,  concluded. 

<  An  account  of  t^o  i^ew  genera  of  Plants;  apd  of  »  species  of  Tili^ea^ 
'  and  .another  of  Limosbixa,  recently  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  De- 
laware, in  the  vipinity  of  Philadelphia.'  By  Thomas  Nuttall. 

^  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells  of  the 
tJnited  States.    By  Thomas  Say. 

^  Descriptions,  of  four  new  species,  and  two  varieties,  of  the  genus 
Htdraroira.  ByC  A.  Le  dueur. 

^Observations  on  the  Gboloot  of  the  West  India  Islands,  from  Bar- 
biMloe»  t<>  Sstita  Cruk,  inclusive.  By  Wm.  Maclure. 

*  Observations  on  several  species  of  the  gehUs  AcruhA;  iHustratei 
by  figures.  By  C^  A*  Le  Sueur. 

^  An  account  of  the  CRiiniTAisBA  of  the  Uhhed.  States,  eontinued; 
.  <  Observations  on  S^^ral  spectea  of  the  genus  AoniriA,  coatiptted. 

<  Description  of  Collinsia,  a  ne.w  genns  of  Plants.  By  T.  Nunafl. 
^  Act  of  Incorporation* 

.  <  Constitution, 

.  <  Catalogue  of  the  Library. 

<  List  of  Donors  to  the  Library. 

<  List  of  Donatiopji  to  the  Museum. 

<  List  of  Donations  to  the  Apparatus.' 

<  Some  account  qfthe  insect  knovm  by  the  name  qf  ffe^sian  Ffy^  and  of  a 
fiaraaitic  Insect  that  feeds  on  it.  By  Thomas  Say.-^Sead  June  24tAj 
1817.— Orrf^  DtPTERA.— Genus  CsoiDeMTiA.^-^GmtM  T^uia^  of 
Linnt  and  Degeef^  Chironomus^  qf  Fatr.  TMcAocfra^  of  Lamarck 
Cecidomyia^  qfLatr.  and  Meigen — Antennae  filiform,  joints  iubequat, 
globular,  hairy.  Proboscis  sallient.  Wings  incumbent,  horiaohtsl.— 
«  Descntition.—C.  Destructor,  H^ad  and  thorax  Matkf  wings  black, 

ailvous  at  base;  fjet  pale,  covered  withblaCk  hlir. 

<  Inhabits  the  northern  and  middle  states. 

*  Body  clothed  with  short  black  hairs;  ^eoirf  black;  antenne  shorter 
than  the  body,  somewhat  smaller  toward  the  tip,  vertidUate,  joints  ma- 
niliform,  separated  by  a  hyaline  filament  Thorax  gibbdui,  black,  gla*- 
brous  and  polished.  Scutel^  prominent,  cok>ur  of  the  thorax,  roilnded 
behind.  IVings  ciliate,  rounded  at  tip,  blackish,  the  fulvous  colour  of 
the  base  is  sometimea  extended  upon  the  nerves  of  the  wmg,  paler  aad 
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gcidiiirilf  dtetppeiitiiig  belenr  the  miidkr  HMger  than  th^  abdomen. 
Feet  longt  slender,  thig^  fvAvovft  tft  base,  ftimished  at  the  tip  with  se- 
fcral  very  acute  claw&  Ptdatre  piate,  nearly  m  lati^  as  the  th^ofst jc,  with  % 
SBbovai  capitcrlitfs.  Brea$t  sometiuiea  fiiltoiis*    Abdomen  brownish. 

<  Female.  Antenna  longer  than  the  thorax,  the  joints  somewhat  otal> 
net  sepacated  by  fifauneimi.  AMatken  elongate^ral,  above  rectilinear, 
beneath  somewhat  ventricese,  fiilfoirs,  with  a  dorsal  ^nd  yemral  black 
Titta  widely  interrupted  by  the  sutures.  Tail  more  or  less  acute  in  the 
dead  specimen  ia  proportion  as  the  ovidtict  is  exserted.  Length  rather 
more  than  thi«e«>twentied»  of  an>  inch. 

«  J5^7»  elongated^  linear,  pale,  fulvous. 

.  *  Lar^  Body  somewhat  fusiform,  whitish;  tail  acute,  rather  abruptly 
attemiated;  A^iuf  incurved,  and  attached  by  the  mouth;  above  hyaline, 
eitthihidngL  aar  internal,  abbreviated,  visceral,  green  line;  beneath  with 
opaqoe  white  ckMtds,  which  in  t^e  young  animal  are  perfectly  separate 
andiibout  nine  on  each  side,  with  an  Intermediate  series  of  smaller  ones: 
as  ttie  larva  advimces  to  its  foU  stature,  these  unite  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  regular  transverse  segm^ts;  near  the  anterior  extremity 
are  the  rudiments  of  feet  resembling  obsolete  tubercules,  or  cre« 
nuiae;  when  taken  from  the  culm  it  is  almost  inert,  exhibiting  very  little 
modoh  to  the  eye.  Length  three-twentieths  of  an  inch,  breadth  one 
twentieth. 

<  Popa—reaemcbles  the  mature  larva,  but  is  of  a  dark  reddish  brown 
colour;  and  appears  perfectly  mert. 

*  This  weU  known  destroyer  of  the  wheat  has  received  the  name  of 
^  Hessian  fly,"  in  consequeaee  of  an  erroneous  supposition,  that  it  was. 
imported  in  some  straw  with  the  Hbssian  troops  during  the  revolution«> 
wcj  war.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  absolutely  imknown  m  Europe,  atuii 
Ik  &  species  entirely  new  to  the  systems— -4>eing  now  for  the  first  time 
dbecrtbed.  The  insect  described  by  Mr.  Kirby  in  the  Trans.  Lm^ 
Soo.  of  Lond.  voL  iv.  p.  332,  and  named  by  him  Tripula  TriHciy  is  with* 
out  doubt  of  the  same  genos  with  this,  but  specifically  distinct. 

<  The  history  of  the  changes  of  this  insect,  is  probably  briefly  tiiis-^ 
The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female  in  difl*erent  numbers  from  one  ta 
eight,  and  perhaps  more,  upon  a  single  plant  of  wheat,  and  in  so  doings 
the  parent  exhibits  another  instance  of  that  provident  care  for  the  welfaire 
of  her  ofl*spring,  which  is  so  strongly  evinced  by  many  of  the  insect 
race.  The  egg  is  not  placed  at  the  axilla  of  either  of  the  leaves  indif^ 
leremly,  but  displaying  some  portion  of  botanical  knowledge,  the  fly 
caLrefttliy  insinuates  her  elongated  oviduct  between  the  vagina  of  the  iu-^ 
fker  leaf  and  the  culm  nearest  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  where  the  larva 
when  excluded  from  the  egg  will  be  in  immediate  contact  with  thft 
culm,  from  which  alone  its  nourishment  is  derived.  In  this  situatioa 
with  the  body  inverted,  the  head  being  invariably  towar^ts  the  roots,  or 
if  above,  towards  the  first  joint,  the  infant  larva  passes  the  winter.  The^ 
pressure  and  puncture  of  the  insect  in  this  state  of  its  being,  upon  the 
culm,  produces  a  longitudinal  groove  of  sometimes  sofiicient  depth  ta 
receive  almost  one  half  of  the  side  of  its  body.  When  several  of  them 
are  contiguous  on  the  same  plant,  the  pressure  on  the  body  of  the  larva 
is  unequal,  arid  an  inequality  in  the  form  of  the  body  is  the  consequence, 
as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  plant  which  is  neglected  to  their  attack. 
The  perfect  fly  appears  early  in  June,  lives  but  a  short  time,  deposits 
its  eggs  and  dies;  the  insects  from  these  eggs  complete  the  history  by 
preparing  for  the  winter  brood. 
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<  Order  Hymevopteba.— Gen»«  GBRAimRov.  Lmtr.^^AiAtiaam  id* 
fractedf  monilifbmi)  ten  or  twelre  jointed*  basal  joint  long,  cylindrical. 
Abdomen  subovate.  Inferior  wing&  without  apparent  nerves.  Superior 
Mrings  with  a  costal  nervey  and  a  single  branch,  forming  an.  incomplete 
radial  cellule. 

<  Sfitcies. — C.  Destructor.  Blacki  granulated;  abdomen  glabrous^ 
polished;  feet,  and  base  of  the  antennae,  whitish. 

*  In  the  Larva  cj/*  Cecidomyia  destructor. 

<  Head  black,  opaque,  sometimes  brassy,  granulated  over  its  entire 
surface;  eyes  not  prominent,  rounded  in  compliance  with  the  curve  of 
the  head,  and  with  the  stemmata,  red-brown,  antenne  pale  brown,  fur- 
uished  with  short  cinereous  hairs,  the  two  basal  joints  pale  yellowisfa; 
Ahe  terminal  ones  in  the  male, a  little  dilated  and  approximated  so  as  to- 
form  an  obvious  ovate,  acute  mass.  Thorax  with  the  granulac  equal  to 
those  of  the  head;  black,  usually  brassy  before  the  line  of  the  base  of 
the  wings;  nerve  of  the  wings  pale  brownish;  feet  whitish  with  black 
apophysis.  Mdomen  ovate-acute,  peifectly  black,  highly  p<rfished  and 
furnished  with  a  few  short  hairs;  the  segments  of  the  iMtse  are  sometinKes 
pale  yellowish  or  testaceous. 

<  Length  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

<  This  is  often  mistaken  for  the  Hessian  fly,  in  consequence  of  being 
found  in  wheat  fields  in  vast  numbers  duiing  the  devastation  committed 
there  by  that  insect,  and  many  have  been  dieceived  by  the  specious  cir- 
cumstance of  its  evolution  from  the  pupa  itself  of  the  destroying  larra, 
under  their  own  observation.  But  the  truth  is  the  Ceraphron  belongs  to 
that  vast  tribe  of  insects  included  by  Linne  under  the  Genus  Ichneumon^ 
True  to  the  manners  of  its  kind  the  parent  deposits  her  eggs  within  the 
bodies  of  the  larvae  of  the  Cecidomyia  destructor,  through  a  puncture 
made  by  her  acute  oviduct  for  the  purpose;  the  young  when  disclosed 
from  the  egg,  feeding  securely  within  the  body  of  the  larva,  at  length 
kills  it,  but  not  in  general  until  after  its  change  into  the  pupa  state. 
Protected  by  this  indurated  covering,  the  parasite  undergoes  its  changCi 
and  appears  in  the  perfect  state,  about  the  latter  part  of  June.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  insect  prevents  the  total  loss  of  our  wheat  crops,  by  re- 
straining the  increase  of  the  Cecidomyia,  within  certain  bounds.  The 
Ichneumon  Tifiule  of  Mr.  Kirby  is  congeneric  with  this,  but  is  doubt- 
less speciBcally  distinct.' 

Art.  III. — Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Embassy  to 
Chinoy  comprising  a  correct  narrative  of  the  Embassy^  of  the 
Voyage  to  and  from  China^  and  of  the  Journey  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Pei'ho  to  the  return  to  Canton.    Interspersed  with  Obser^^ 
vations  upon  the  face  of  the  country  ^  the  polity^  moral  character^ 
and  manners  J  of  the  Chinese  nation.    By  Henry  Ellis  j  third  com^ 
missioner  of  the  embassy.     Philadelphia,  1818. 
l^UR  readers,  no  doubt,  recollect,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
^-^  seizure  of  American  vessels,  by  British  cruisers,  during  the 
late  war,  within  the  Chinese  dominions,  a  serious  misunderstand- 
ing took  place  between  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  and  the  English 
residing  at  that  place.     So  highly,  indeed,  were  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities offended,  that  the  Chinese  linguist,  at  Canton,  was  bamr 
booed,  the  Chinese  of  every  denomination  forbidden  to  serve  in 
the  English  factory,  and  a  nonintercourse  between  the  foctory  and 
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t}ie  natiireB  was,  in  faet,  pirodticecL  Matters  appeared  to  be  ap- 
proaching to  a  serious  crisis,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  to  the  ministry,  lord  Amherst  was 
appointed,  in  July  1815,  to  be  embassador  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Pekin,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
was  named  as  secretary  to  the  embassy.  The  object  of  the  mission, 
as  we  collect  from  the  work,  appears  to  have  been,  to  adjust  exist- 
ing differences,  and  to  obtain  greater  security  for  the  British  trade 
in  future. 

Mr.  Ellis's  object  appears  to  have  been  to  write  a  book,  knowing 
that,  as  Science  and  Literature  are  ever  on  the  look  out  for  acces- 
«ion,  and  that  difficulties  increase  the  ardent  curiosity  of  their  follow- 
ers, the  reading  part  of  the  community  might  possibly  buy  it.  Re- 
searches have  been  heretofore  pushed  into  almost  every  comer  of 
the  world,  and  each  succeeding  account  has  rather  heightened, 
than  allayed  public  curiosity.  Towards  China,  from  various 
causes,  the  attention  of  those  calling  themselves  civilized  nations, 
has  been  for  a  serious  of  years  directed,  and  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  satisfy  the  craving  demand  for  information  on  the  subject 
of  that  nation.  In  particular,  several  persons  connected  with  the 
embassy  of  lord  Macartney,  in  1793,  gave  on  their  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  result  of  their  observations  on  the  Chinese  to  the  public; 
we  allude  to  the  works  of  sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Barrow, 
productions  which  excited  considerable  interest  at  the  moment,  and 
left  curiosity  so  far  unsatisfied,  as  to  secure  to  future  accounts  the 
most  decided  interest.  Feeling  ourselves  considerable  excitement 
on  the  subject,  we  welcomed  Mr.  Ellis's  work  as  an  addition  to  the 
scanty  information  within  our  reach,  and  anticipated  a  feast,  for 
which,  as  literary  gourmands^  we  had  every  inclination.  Unfortu- 
nately we  gave  too  much  credit  to  the  title-page,  for  our  own  sa- 
tisfaction; and,  if  we  at  first,  on  comparing  the  size  of  the  work 
with  the  pompous  enumeration  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  author 
professes  to  have  made  observations,  felt  inclined  to  charge  him 
with  presumption,  our  opinion  certainly  has  not  been  changed  by  a 
very  attentive  perusal  oJt  his  journal.  And  we  feel  inclined  to  pro- 
test almost  as  strongly  as  we  would  against  a  fraud,  with  regard 
to  the  unfEumess,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  of  holding  out  the 
idea  of  having  made  observations  on  the  "  polity,  moral  character, 
and  manners"  of  a  nation,  when  the  author  must  have  been  con- 
scious that  he  possessed  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity  of 
so  doing.  This  imfaimess  can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  those, 
who  like  ourselves,  have  waded  through  a  dull,  and  scrupidously 
exact  detail  of  occurrences,  likely  to  take  place  every  day  in  the 
year,  on  the  imperial  canal,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  with  some 
new  idea,  or  some  new  view  at  the  next  page,  which  never  appear- 
ed to  console  us  for  our  trouble.  Let  us,  however,  do  the  author 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  apprized  us  of  what  was  likely  to  take 
place,  and  that  we  have  only  ourselves  to  reproach,  for  having  been 
willing  to  attribute  his  humble  opinion  of  himself  to  native  modesty. 


9l»  Jmbarsfa  Mmbamf. 

«  To  tb»e  wlio»  1^  mfMll^AiaTe  fttsfid  jreartflf  their  Ky^  4^ 
£rpm  thetr  Mire  pountr^f  and  bare  vUited  twie  ffi  the  pnnqpal  couits 
of  Asia,  tbe  ^ere  differeiice  of  mani^rsy  customs,  ai|d  court  pageantrjr^ 
from  the  Evtropean  world,  will  be  less  strikiBg;  and  ferhaps  the  same 
compai^tiye  indifference  will  extend  itself  to  the  j>oliticai  conduct  and 
moral  habits  of  the  nations.  I  shall  be  less  surprised  with  the  exhibi* 
lions  of  squalid  poverty  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  with 
the  arrogance  a^d  at  the  same  time  meanness  of  the  higher  orders.  Nor 
will  it  excite  my  indignation  or  astonishment  to  find  that  the  civilizatioii 
of  the  west  is  in  the  east  either  disbelieved  or  despised;  or  to  observe  a 
aatioii,  satisfied  with  the  hereditary  mediocrity  of  ages,  resisting  the  in* 
1f6duction  of  foreign,  but  superior  knowledge. 

'  <  Bad  1  the  capacity,  I  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  collecting  juif 
new  iaformatibn  respecting  China  or  its  inhabitants.  Thejnore  modem 
works  of  our  couotrymen  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Aarrow,  of  Oe 
Guigoes  and  Vanbraam,  have  ^dLi^fied  curiosity  up  to  M^  date  of  the 
respective  embassies  to  which  tiiey  belonged,  and  as  centuries  have 
prcduced  less  changes  in  China  than  a  generation  ui  Europe  variety  is 
not  iiow  to  be  expected;  in  (act,  at  an  earlier  period  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries  had  almost  exhausted  in  detail  every  possible  subject  of 
popular  inquiry:  the  satisfaction  however  remains  of  seeing  that  of  which 
we  have  read  or  heard;  but  such  satisfaction  will  be  proportionate  to  the. 
interest  of  the  subject,  and  on  this  I  must  confess  that  China  has  always 
appeared  to  me  eminently  deficient 

*  China,  Tast  in  iu  extent,  produce,  and  population,  wants  energy  and 
irariety;  the  chill  of  uniformity  pervades  and  deadens  the  whole:  for  my 
own  part,  I  had  rather  again  undergo  fatigue  and  privations  among  the 
Bedouins  of  Arabia,  or  the  EelhiU  of  Persia,  than  sail  along,  as  we 
ttay  expect,  in  unchanging  comfiirt  on  the  placid  widers  of  the  imperial 
canal. 

^  But  whether  the  view  just  taken  be  just  or  otherwise^  ignorance  of 
the  language,  and  the  sute  of  surveillance  under  which  we  shall  proba- 
bly travel,  will  be  complete  bars  to  enjoyment  and  research;  the  highest 
satisfaction  will  consist  in  returning  to  England,  and  being  able  to  say, 
with  Mr.  Barrow,  "  JVbn  cuivia  honUni  contingU  adire  Corintkum*'* 

Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  the  author  was  as  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  Chinese  natioUy  as  a  Chinese  who  did  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  who  openly  professed  to  despise  the  country  and 
inhabitants,  would  be  to  judge  of  the  "polity,  moral  character,  and 
manners"  of  the  United  States,  from  having  been  polled  up  the 
'Susquehannah  from  Harrisburg  to  some  inland  village,  and  back 
Again.  Let  us  see  how  he  judges  after  such  an  acknowledgment^ 
.^as  we  have  just  quoted* 

*•  The  Chinese  are  so  illiberal  in  their  principles  of  action,  and  so  un- 
blushingly  failse  in  their  assertions,  that  the  soundest  arguments  are 
thrown  away  upon  them.  Denying  both  your  general  principles  and 
your  facts  ad  libitum^  the  Chinese  defies  all  attempt  at  refutation;  yet, 
though  aware  that  duplicity  and  deceit  are  with  him  habitual  and  inva- 
riable, he  has  no  hesitation  in  assuming  the  language  of  offended  inte- 
grity when  concealmem  is  used  by  others;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  constant  pracdce  of  these  vices  gives  them  a  wonderful  aptitude  h» 
detecting  the  slightest  semblance  of  them  in  those  with  whom  they  are 
-dealing.    Our  mend  Chang  aff'ects  a  taste  for  titerature,  and  we  are  loM 


wAm  verses;  thk  is  the  ca^  ^th  moat  ifneii  <9f  ejtecfttiaa  md  fctbien 
hi  China,  and  ia^proiDplu  composition  is  an  usual  occupatioD  at  tbeir 
CDOTivial  meetings/ 

And  this  c^inion  he  hazards,  notwithstanding  his  anticipations  of 
a  state  of  surveillance  were  fully  answered*  The  characteristic 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government,  prevented  any  thing  like  in* 
tercourse  with  the  natives,  which,  if  it  could  have  taken  place^ 
must,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  have  been  (as  we  have  already  seen)  con** 
fined  entirely  to  signs. 

We  pass,  however,  to  another  subject;  one  upon  which  the  author 
may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  competent  knowledge;  we  mean 
the  object  of  the  embassy.  This  he  has  stated  with  cleamess,  and 
we  think  his  observations  on  the  propriety  of  the  performance  of 
the  kp-tou,  or  ceremony  of  reception,  are  marked  by  great  good 
sense.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Uie  Cliinese,  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  most  interesting  subject,  displayed  an  acuteness,  and 
diplomatic  subtlety,  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  accom- 
plished European  negodator.  Their  superiority  over  his  lord^ip 
is  very  evident,  and  not  contented  widi  succeeding  in  their  views, 
they  manifested  a  disposition  to  make  his  lordship  feel  the  differ- 
ence between  a  civilized  people  and  barbarians,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  term  the  English  embassy.  It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the 
following  account  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor,  as  more  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  embassy  than  the  ko-tou  with  its  nine  pros- 
trations. 

<  Sir  George  collected  the  substance  of  a  late  edict  respecting  us,  to 
the  following  effect.  It  commenced  by  announcing  the  retym  of  the 
embassy,  and  after  describing  us  as  persons  in  strange  dresses,  prohi- 
bited our  stopping,  or  g^ing  on  shore.  All  persons  were  also  forbid- 
den to  molest  us  by  gazing  at  us,  to  sell  us  books  or  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  were  generally  ordered  to  follow  their  usual  occupations:  a 
particular  injunction  was  addressed  to  the  women,  connmaoding  them 
to  keep  out  of  our  sight.  An  observation  of  General  Wang's  throws 
light  upon  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  injunction.  A  party  of  Tar- 
tars belonging  to  some  barbarous  tribes,  passing  through  the  country  on 
a  similar  occasion  to  the  present,  violated  the  women  of  the  villages  on 
the  i-oute;  and  as  all  foreigners  are  alike  despised  by  the  Chinese,  we, 
until  ^nown,  were  suspected  of  equal  brutality.  It  must  be  confessed, 
diat  the  freedom  allowed  to  us  is  quire  irreconcileable  with  this  edict' 

Mr.  EUis  has  his  revenge  when  he  describes  the  Chinese^  and 
before  we  terminate  our  notice  of  this  work,  it  will  be  proper  to 
state,  that  there  is  one  general  idea,  impressed  on  our  minds  by 
dris  gentleman,  with  more  than  ordinary  pain&  It  is,  if  we  com- 
prehend the  author  rightly,  the  only  general  trait  of  manners^  (for 
It  is  certainly  imder  that  head  that  we  are  to  place  it,)  th^t  ve  have 
derived  from  the  perusal  (rf  this  uninteresting  work:  the  Chinese, 
to  beUeve  Mr.  Elfis,  are  a  "noisy,  nasty"  people.  We  should  nu 
ther  ssy,  **  a  stinking  people."  The  sufferings  sustained  by  Mr. 
£I1]3>  n-om  the  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  must 
have  been  extreme.  Indeed,  our  author,  on  one  occasion,  doubts 
whether  stench  o^ght  not  to  be  c<msidered  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
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the  sublime;  agreeing  with  those  of  die  Scottish  school  of  philofio- 
phers,  who  think  the  perception  of  great  power y  one  of  me  most 
fruitful  sources  of  this  emotion.  We  hasten  to  quit  the  task  of 
condemnation,  regretting  that  the  work  should  have  been  deemed 
fit  for  publication  in  this  country,  while  so  many  productions  of  the 
British  press,  are  sujSered  to  pass  unnoticed  by  our  booksellers,  and 
for  this  obvious  reason,  are  almost  unknown  and  unnoticed  by  the 
American  public.  We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should  have 
**  all  the  tediousness  of  Eno^lish  literature  bestowed  upon  us,"  which 
aome  of  diese  gendemen  determine  shall  be  the  case,  ^^  dioug^  it 
were  twice  as  much."  We  recommend  to  their  attention  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  among  us,  and  sincerely  hope  it  may  have  due  weight  in 
future.  ^^  It  is  diis  kind  of  empiricism  on  the  one  hand,  and  pre- 
sumption on  the  other,  which  arrests  our  solid  advancement,  and 
degnules  us  from  our  true  level  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  I  would 
prefer  that  our  taste  and  intelligence  shovdd  be  tested  by  the  En- 
glish works  reprinted  among  us,  although  these,  too  commonly, 
have  been  trumpery  and  insignificant.  Our  booksellers  seem  to 
have  been  governed  by  the  panegyrics  of  English  reviews,  and  the 
success  of  a  book,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  editionsf  without 
making  allowance  for  the  influence  of  venality  or  party  spirit  in 
those  panegyrics,  and  the  circumstances  that«  in  so  vast  a  reading 
public  as  die  British,  no  kind  of  trash  can  fail  to  have  a  number  cu 
•eager  consumers*  Hence  we  have  been  inundated  with  what  could 
have  no  other  than  the  worst  of  effects  on  American  taste,  and 
must  either  produce,  or  pamper  an  intellectual  chlorosis."* 

[The  foDowin^  article  came  to  hand  allter  the  review  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Journal  was 
^n  type.  It  contains  a  very  fair  account  of  a  work  that  is  interesting',  as  it  com- 
pletes the  view  of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  to  China.  Mr.  M^Leod's  narrative, 
we  observe,  has  been  announced,  as  about  to  be  republished  in  this  city,  and  it 
was  our  intention,  on  its  appearance,  to  have  written  some  account  of  il;  bat 
our  perusal  of  the  English  copy  enables  us  to  say,  that  we  have  found  the  fol- 
lowingf  notice  so  entirely  just,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  alter  our  plan.  Our 
readers  will  observe  that  Mr.  M^Leod's  narrative,  being  principally  confined  to 
events  that  occurred  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ellis,  there  is  no  tiresome  repetition 
of  incident.— -JScftl.  An.  Mag^l 

Art.  IV.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  His  Majesty^s  late  ship  Aices- 
tej  to  the  Tellow  Sea,  along  the  coast  of  CoreUy  and  through  its 
numerous  hitherto  undiscovered  Islands^  to  the  Island  of  LeW'^ 
chew;  with  an  Account  of  her  Shipwreck  in  the  Straits  ofGoi* 
par.  By  John  M'Leod,  Surgeon  of  Ae  Alceste,  8vo.  Plates. 
1817. 

[From  the  Eclectic  Review.] 

T1|^E  had  intended  to  blend  this  article  with  one  which  will  hi 
^^  our  next  number,  we  expect,  be  devoted  to  die  larger  work 
of  Mr.  Ellis;  but  on  looking  through  Mr.  M*Leod's  volume,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  general  notion  of  its  contents,  we  nave 
found  in  it  so  much  of  interest  and  novelty,  that  we  cannot  fed 

*  Walah's  Araetiean  Register.    Tol.  I.    (jatrodttction. 
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aatisiiecl  without  giving  it  a  separate  analysis,  and  putting  it  fairly 
and  singly  forward  on  the  ground  of  its  own  merits.  Mr  M^Leod 
is  a  man  of  sense  and  observation;  he  has  made  active  use  of  his 
eyes  and  intellect;  and,  if  his  style  is  never  very  highly  wrought, 
and  even,  sometimes,  a  little  defective  in  point  of  correctness,  there 
is  yet  a  plain,  manly,  seaman-like  distinctness  and  strengdi  in  his 
language,  a  clearness  in  his  descriptions,  and  a  vein  of  genuine 
English  humoiu-  in  his  way  of  telling  a  story,  that  altogether  aiFord 
ample  compensation  for  the  ne^ect  of  refinement*  At  the  same 
time,  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  M.  die  expediency  of  abstaining 
for  the  future  from  all  light  and  jesting  mention  of  any  diing  in 
Ae  slightest  degree  connected  wim  religion;  to  do  this  is  neiuier 
wise  nor  manly;  it  will  not,  assuredly,  commend  the  writer  to  the 
good  opinion  of  those  whose  approbation  is  the  most  to  be  desired. 
There  is  not,  indeed,  much  of  this  in  his  narrative;  still,  there  is 
something,  and  whatever  is  in  the  smallest  portion  tinctured  ¥rith 
this  offensive  levity,  should  be  carefully  expunged. 

We  shall  not,  in  this  place,  enumerate  the  names  of  the  indivi- 
duals attached  to  the  late  Chinese  embassy,  nor  advert  to  any  of  the 
arrangements  connected  with  it;  and  we  shall  consider  the  voyage 
of  the  Alceste  with  as  litde  reference  as  possible  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  mission.  The  adventures  of  the  political  voyagers 
were,  in  truth,  rather  dull  and  insipid;  their  business  lay  in  a  te- 
dious and  unvaried  country,  and  with  a  very  unentertaining  peo- 
ple, and  their  discussions  chiefly  turned  upon  points  of  wearisome 
ceremony;  but  to  the  commander  of  the  Alceste  we  are  indebted 
for  considerable  discoveries,  and  to  the  surgeon  of  that  frigate,  for 
a  very  lively  and  instructive  narrative  of  interesting  and  important 
events.  The  squadron,  of  which  Captain  Murraj^  Maxwell  was 
the  commander,  comprised  the  Alceste  frigate,  of*^  forty-six  guns, 
his  majesty's  brig  Lyra,  captain  Basil  Hall,  and  the  General  Hew- 
itt Indiaman,  Captain  Campbell. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1816,  the  ships  sailed  from  Spithead; 
on  the  18th  reached  Madeira,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  crossed 
the  line,  the  usual  ceremonies  being  observed  by  the  crew.  On 
the  16th,  the  squadron  separated;  the  two  smsdler  vessels  *  were 
directed  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,' 
while  the  frigate  stood  over  to  the  American  coast,  and  on  the  21st 
reached  Rio  Janeiro.  The  death  of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  which 
took  place  the  day  before  their  arrival,  had  put  a  stop  to  all  pub- 
lic amusements,  the  reigning  prince  was  closely  shut  up,  and 
*  swarms  of  priests  occupied  every  avenue  to  the  palace,  and  hung 
in  clusters  on  the  staircases.  St.  Sebastians  seems  to  be  a  soil,  in 
which  these  members  of  the  Autos  da  FS  still  thrive  well.'  The 
funeral  took  place  by  torch-light,  and  the  principal  mourners,  eight 
noblemen  on  horseback,  with  their  huge  broad-brimmed  hats,  long 
Mack  robes,  and  glittering  stars,  presented  to  the  lively  spirits  of 
Our  countrymen  *  the  whimsical  combination  of  a  coal-heaver,  a 
priest,  and  a  knight.'  '  They  do  Bonaparte  here  the  honour  of  be- 
ing very  much  anaid  of  him;  and  keep  a  bright  eye  to  windward. 
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lest  he  should  liyefdc  adrift^  ftom  St.  Hel^%  aad  ecoB^ifom  i 
tibem  before  the  wind.' 

They  quilted  Rio  Jandimon  the  Mat  of  Mmroh;  in  leas  thaa 
three  weeks,  tbey  veached  the  Cape»  mi  otti  the  8th  of  June,  aa- 
choored  \xk  Ai>J€vi  Koad,  Java.  Here  they  overtook  the  other  fSxif^ 
and  such  waa  the  sii^erioF  r^  of  siulii^  of  the  Alceste,  that  it 
enabled  her  to  touch  at  Rio  Jaaeiro,  ^  without  m  any  way  delay- 
ing the  general  pas^agei  as  notwithstanding  this,  she  nearly  over- 
took her  consorts  at  the  Gape.  The  same  was  the  case  here^ 
though  she  remaned  ten  dajrs  behind,  being  s^>le  to  alford  thent, 
in  such  a  run,  a  start  of  lOOO  o^  1500  nules/ 

On  the  28<h  of  July,  the  ship  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Pei- 
Ho;  but  as  the  Chinese  were  not  quite  prepared  for  ^m,  it  was 
some  days  before  a  regular  communication  was  establishedw  The 
first  appeanmce  of  the  two  deleg^d  mandarins,  did  not  strike  our 
author  with  much  reverential  feelings  He  compares  the^,  widi 
their  *  short  jacket  or  gown,'  and  '  crape  petticoats,'  to  *  buHty  old 
woitten,'  and  this,  urreverent  disposition  does  not  appear  to  have  di- 
minished on  further  ac^ucuntaince.  Off  Macao,  the  squadron  had 
been  joined  by  the  Discovery  and  the  Investigator,  two  *  survejring 
ships^  in  the  service  of  the  East* India  Gompany,  and  it  was  now 
acrsmged,  diat  a  separation  shouki  take  place,  tor  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  gulf  of  Pe-tohe*tee.  Whether  it  was  pditio  or  not< 
^us  to  mm  the  hazi^  of  smarming  the  jealous  fears  of  die  Ghi- 
nese,  we  shaU  no(f  now  inquire;  but  the  result  of  dus  cruise  haa 
certainly  been  very  gradfying,  inasmuch  as  it  has  rectified  several 
prevailing  errors  respecting  the  geography  and  hydrography  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  coast  and  islands  of  this  extensive  gid&  The  A^este  and  Dia- 
coveiy  stood  to  the  North*eastward,  smd  eoasted  along  the  hitherto 
unexplored  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Lea-tong»  From  incidental  observa- 
tions in  this  volume,  and  from  the  map  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Journal^  we 
collect  that  the  head  of  thi^  gulf  was  not  examined.  On  the  24thof 
August  ^  about  noon'  they  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  great 
wall.  They  were. then  in  lat.  3^^  29,  north,  long.  130,  6,  east,  and" 
this  stupendous  t)l()e€t  winding  over  the  loftiest  hills,  in  eiestended 
and  n^ajestic  sweep,  bore  N.  W.  by  W.  ita  *  nearest  and  lowest 
point  being  then  distant  about  si9(  or  seven  leagues.  They  now  stood 
across  toward  the  coast  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  landecU  The  ra- 
habitants  were  extt^mely  inquisidve,  but  not  uncivil.  They  testi- 
fied an  inordinate  partiality  for  anchor-buttons,  and  very  little  ap- 
petite for  Spanish  dollars.  The  Chinese  language,  dress,  manners, 
and  religion  were  prevalent  here.  The  people  displayed  remarka!>^ 
ble  neatness  in  their  houses  and  gardens,  and  ^  there  was  an  air  of 
comfort  about  their,  villages,  not  always  to  be  found  in  the-  more 
civilized  parts  of  Europe.'  They  afiterwi^ds  discovered  a  chister 
oi  islands,  and  determmed  the  shape  and  direcdoh  of  the  narrow 
promontonr  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Les^ 
tong.  In  the  mean  time,  Captain  HaU  bad  ^  surveyed  the- westenai 
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and  wudieit  shdr^s  of  the  gd!f  of  Pe-tche-lec,  which  were  founxt 
to  be  n  geneiratt  lonif. 

^  Oa  Ae  Mth  we  Weighed  froW  Zen-a-tatf,  and  ilicxt  moiiAvg  arrived 
«l  Ole-^-0]»s  4  ^^  extensive  ahd  s^cofre  liai^ur,  tRe  Lyra  doimdlng^ 
the  passage  in.  On  our  entrance  a  number  of  MandoHns  (or,  as  tbi6 
seamen  termed  them'  mad  marines)  eaane  ort  boafi  d  to  pay  their  respects; 
and  aa  oid  turret'  on  tbe  face  of  a  hii!^  ftred  three  popguns  by  way  of  sa- 
lutey  turmn^  out  about  a  doK^n  and  a^  half  of  soldiers,  who  looked  a  good 
deat  like  the  atage-miHtar^^  m  an  old-fashioned  play/ 

A  diffef ettt  arrattgeitwftt  w«s  n6w  tti^de,  the  company's  ships  re- 
turned to  Macao,  while  the  i^igate  and  brig  stood  ovei*  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  cosfet  of  Corea.  The  result  of  their  in- 
vestigation was  the  discovery  that  our  maps  of  this  part  of  the 
world  are  altogether  erroneous;  that  the  land  hitherto  taken  for 
coiitihettt,  is,  xti  fact,  brhken  into  innuffterable  islands;  and  that 
the  real  li^e  of  coa^t  lies  upti^ard^  of  a  hundred  miles,  *  High  and 
dry  up  the  country,  according  to  the  eitisting  charts/  It  is,  in- 
deed, someWhiat  curious  to  Compare  foritter  delineations,  such,  fot* 
instance,  as  that  in  Arrbwsmith's  Asia,  with  that  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
map,  though  of  indifferent  execution,  and  to  observe  of  what  mere 
guesses  and  approxitnation^  science  is  Sometimes  made  up.  The 
fii^  cluster  of  these  islands  was  nan^ed  SiV  Janled  Hall's  Group* 
'  The  natives  here  exhibited,  by  signd  and  gestures,  the  greatest 
aversion  to^  th^  Iscnding  of  a  partv  from  the  ^hips,  making  cut- 
throat motions  ty  drawing  their  hands  across  their  necks,  and 
pushing  the  boatis  away  front  the  beach;  but  they  oflfered  no  sen* 
otis^  violence.' 

By  the  representation  of  their  dress,  habits  of  life,  and  dwel* 
littg«,  given  in  an*  annexed  plate,  it  would  seem  that  these  island- 
crt*  enjoy  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life;  and  from 
snfasequtnt  portions  of  the  work,  it  Would  aippear  not  improbable 
that  these  violent  and  repulsive  gestures  were  only  designed  to 
intimate  their  o\^n  danger  if  detected  in  holding  communication 
with  foreign  visitants.  On  the  4th  of  September,  the  vessels  cast 
anchor  in  '  a  fine  bay  formed  by  the  main  land  to  the  northward 
and  eastward,'  in  front  of  a  village,  with  a  larger  town  at  some 
distance^  Here  they  were  visited  by  a  chief  with  a  numerous  re- 
tinue, one  of  whom,  to  the  great  amusement  of  our  coimtrymeny 
received  a  smart  hombootng^  *  and  as  the  culprit  squalled,  a  nnm^ 
her  of  his  companions  standing  round  him  joined  in  the  howl.'^ 
These  Waiters  behaved  with  great  propriety,  and  carefully  ex«- 
mined  and  noted  down  every  particular  relating  to  the  ships;  but 
w4ien  time  boats  were  manned,  and,  with  Captain  Maxwell,  rowed 
for  die  shore,  the  agitation  of  the  old  chief  was  excessive,  atrf 
when  they  landed,  he  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  extreme  despon^ 
dency  and  grief.  *  It  iVtts-  explaitved  as  weB  as  it  could  be  done 
tha*  no  ii^ury  was  intended,  and  thiit  We  w«re  friends.  Hie  i^ointed 
to* the  ^n;  and  describing  its  revolving  course  four  times,  he  dreW 
his  hand  adroM  hia  throat,  and  dropping  hi9  chin  upon  his  breast, 
shut  his  eyes  as  if  dead  ;  intimating  that  in  four  days,'  he  should 
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be  in  danger  of  losing  his  head  if  he  permitted  further  intrusion* 
The  party  made  an  appeal  to  his  hospitality,  by  making  signs  of 
hunger;  but  this  failed  of  their  object,  for  though  it  brought  re- 
freshments, in  procured  no  invitation  into  their  houses;  they  were 
therefore  rejected, 

<  and  by  way  of  a  hint  that  this  was  not  our  mode  of  treating  strangerst 
invited  them  to  return  to  the  frigate,  where  they  should  dine  handsome- 
ly, and  meet  with  every  respect.  The  old  man,  who  had  observed  at- 
tentively, and  seemed  perfectly  to  comprehend,  the  meaning  of  the  signs> 
answered  by  going  through  the  motions  of  eating  and  drinking  with  much 
appearance  of  liveliness  and  satisfaction,  patting  his  stomach  afterwards^ 
to  say  all  was  very  fine;  then  looking  grave,  he  drew  his  hand  across 
his  neck,  and  shut  his  eyes;  as  if  to  say,  ^<  what  signifies  your  good  din- 
ners when  I  must  lose  my  head."' 

He  afterwards,  on  board  the  Alceste,  wrote  some  characters  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  to  which  he  required  an  answer;  the  paper  was 
retained,  and  when  shown  at  Canton  to  Mr.  Bannerman,  *•  turned 
out  to  be,  "  I  don't  know  who  ye  are;  what  business  have  ye 
here?"  a  very  pertinent  inquir}%  and  to  which  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  He  appeared  very  grateful 
to  Captam  M.  *  for  not  insisting  upon  going  into  the  town,'  and  re- 
ceived a  bible  which  he  carried  on  shore,  *  with  much  care,  most 
likely  supposing  it  to  be  some  ofiicial  communication.' 

When  they  left  this  place  which  was  named  Basil's  Bay,  they 
stood  to  the  southward,  through  innumerable  and  lofty  islands,  in- 
habited, and  of  small  extent;  the  outer  group  was  called  the  Amherst 
Isles,  and  the  inner  the  Corean  Archipelago.  The  inhabitants  were 
on  the  whole  friendly,  but  averse  to  intercourse  with  the  voyagers, 
motioning  to  them  to  depart,  and  *  making  the  usual  signal  with 
their  hands  across  the  throat.'  Corea,  or  Kaoli,  is  tributary  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  sends,  in  acknowledgment  of  fealty,  a  tri- 
ennial embassy. 

'  His  Corean  Majesty  may  well  be  styled  "  king  often  thousand  isles,** 
but  his  itufifiosed  continental  dominions  have  been  very  rhuch  circum- 
scribed by  our  visit  to  his  shores.  Except  in  the  late  and  present  em- 
bassy, no  ships  had  ever  penetrated  into  the  Yellow  Sea;  the  Lion  had 
kept  the  coast  of  China  aboard  only,  and  had  neither  touched  at  the 
Tartar  nor  Corean  side.  Cook,  Perouse,  Bougainville,  Broughton  and 
others,  had  well  defined  the  bounds  on  the  eastern  coast  of  this  country, 
but  the  western  had  hitherto  been  laid  down  on  the  charts  from  ima- 
ginatbn  only,  the  main  land  being  from  a  hundred  and  thirty,  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  than  these  charts  had  led 
tts  to  believe.' 

The  language  of  Corea  is  affirmed  to  have  ^  no  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  colloquial  language  of  China,'  though  the  ^  literati' 
use  the  Chinese  written  character. 

After  disengaging  themselves  from  this  wilderness  of  isles,  they 
passed  a  volcano,  of  which  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
the  sulphurous  smell  was  ^  very  strong.'  In  their  approach  to  the 
islands  of  Lewchew,  (the  Lekeyos  of  the  charts,)  the  ships  were 
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in  some  danger,  especially  the  smaller  one,  from  that  terror  of  sea- 
men, a  strong  wind  on  ^  lee  shore. 

*  The  Lyra,  indeed,  could  not  have  tacked  in  such  a  swell,  and  was 
almost  too  near  to  attempt  wearing.  Both  shi|>s,  therefore,  stood  on 
with  every  sail  they  could  carry,  on  the  starboard  tack,  endeavouring  to 
weather  the  reefl  Much  anxiety  existed,  at  this  moment,  on  board  the 
Alceste,  for  the  fate  of  the  Brig;  the  breakers  rearing  their  white  tops 
close  to  leeward  of  her,  and  rolling,  with  terrific  force,  upon  the  rocks. 
By  steady  steerage,  however,  and  a  press  of  sail,  she  at  last  passed  the 
danger,  and  boi-e  up  through  a  channel  formed  by  the  reef  and  some 
high  islets  to  the  southward,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned; and  she  was  followed  by  the  frigate.* 

The  morning  vie^jir  presented  to  the  navigators  the  refreshing 
scenery  of  a  highly  cultivated  shore,  and  the  approach  of  boats 
from  the  land,  offering  them  vegetables  and  fresh  water,  and  point- 
ing out  the  safest  anchorage.  The  ships  made  sail  in  the  direction 
pointed  out,  and  came  to  m  front  of  *  a  considerable  town,  with  a 
number  of  vessels  at  anchor  under  it;  in  a  harbour,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  formed  by  two  pier  heads.'  The  natives,  to  whom  the 
sight  was  altogether  new,  crowded  to  the  shore,  and  the  ships 
were  speedily  visited  by  the  *  people  in  office,'  who  made  the  usu- 
al  inquiries.  The  general  answer  to  diis  was  correct,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  that  it  was  judged  expedient  to  practise  deception  on 
these  good  people,  by  informing  them  that  the  ship  had  sprung  a 
leak,  and  by  turning  the  cock  in  the  hold,  filling  the  well,  and  set- 
ting die  chain-pumps  to  work.  The  natives  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment and  sympathy  at  the  volumes  of  water  thrown  out  on  the 
main  deck,  and  without  delay  collected  a  strong  party  of  their 
carpenters,  and  brought  them  on  board  to  assist  in  repairing  the 
damage.  When  this  kind  offer  was  evaded,  with  an  intimation  that 
fresh  provisions  and  water  would  be  most  acceptable,  an  immedi- 
ate and  liberal  supply  was  furnished  of  ^  bullocks,  pigs,  goats, 
fowls,  eggs,  and  other  articles,  with  abundance  of  excellent  sweet 
potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit  then  in  season,  and  even  candles  and 
firerwood.'  For  all  these  receipts  were  taken,  but  though  payment 
was  repeatedly  tendered,  none  would  be  accepted.  After  a  short 
period  they  were  visited  by  a  man  of  rank,  who  was  handsomely 
entertained,  and  by  whom  they  were  hospitably  feasted  in  return. 
A  proposal  to '  walk  over'  die  city  was,  however,  civilly  put  aside^ 
and  a  degree  of  caution  was,  at  first,  very  properly  exercised  to- 
wards the  new  comers,  who  attributed  much,  even  of  the  slight  re- 
striction imposed  upon  them,  to  the  interference  of  Bonaparte^  a 
native,  so  termed  by  our  coimtrymen  from  his  *  dark  and  peculiar 
aspect,'  and  from  his  supposed  inclination  to  keep  them  at  greater 
distance.  The  lower  orders  conducted  themselves  with  the  great- 
est courtesy.  When  the  officers  left  the  public  dinner,  the  natives 
drew  up  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  in  the 
utmost  reguku-ity;   the  inner  row  formed  of  the  smallest  boys 
kneeling;  die  second  of  larger  children  ^  squatting:'  the  next  rank 
of  men,  and  the  tallest  stood  behind,  or  mounted  on  stones  or  hil- 
locks.   The  most  entire  confidence  was,  at  last,  established,  and 
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and  to  establish  his  rope^-maker?  and  aitiiieer^  of  yarioua  IfciiRcls^  M 
cooviepient  poio^  of  the  irfu)re«  They  provided  aU  kinds  of  accom- 
modation to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power,  and  even  felled 
wood  for  spars  and  towed  ^diem  alongside.  The  island  of  Lew-- 
chew  is  about  sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  group  of  thirty-six,  subject  to  the  same  monarch.  Its 
early  history  is,  as  usual,  invdived  in  obscurity  and  fable,  and  the 
few  main  points  on  which  dependance  can  be  placed,  contain  very 
little  interest  or  variety.  It  is  situated  in  the  happiest  climate  in 
the  globe;  the  scenery  is  delightful,  the  people  healthy,  active^ 
and  apt  in  receiving  instruction.  Madera  Cosyong,  one  of  die 
most  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  our  countrymen,  is  described  as 
a  finished  gentleman.  He  paid  great  attenjtioijL  to  every  word  he 
heard  spoken,  wrote  it  in  his  n;iemorandum  book,  and  in  ^  flew 
weeks  made  such  a  proficiency  in  the  English  language,  ^  (tp  coo- 
verse  without  an  interpreter.  The  ready  and  accommodating  po- 
liteness of  this  people  was  altogether  ei^traordinary.  Whcu  thjc 
health  of  the  king  of  Lewchew  was  drunk  in  a  bumper  at  C^p^ain 
Maxwell's  table,  a  Lewchewer  immediately  rose;  and  addressing 
the  captain  through  the  interpreter^  very  feelingly  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  compliment;  and  precisely  as  a  European  g<ai- 
deman  would  have  dqne  under  similar  circumstances,  proposed^ 
in  return,  a  bumper  to  the  kipg  of  the  Engekes,  Though  much  of 
thjB  volume  yet  lies  before  us,  we  cannot  refuse  sp^ce  to  an  extract 
or  two,  in  further  illustration  of  the  character  and  condition  of 
this  amiable  people.  After  describing  the  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ships,  Mr.  M'Leod  proceeds  as  follows:— r 

*  At  a  short  distance  from  this  eminence,  tl>e  tntveller  is  Ud  by  a  foot- 
path to  what  seems  only  a  little  wood;  on  entering  which,  under  an  arch- 
way formed  by  tlie  intermingling  branches  of  the  opposite  trees,  he  passes 
along  a  serpentine  labyrinth,  every  here  and  there  intersected  by  others. 
Not  far  from  each  other,  on  either  side  of  these  walks,  small  wicker 
doors  are  observed,  on  opening  any  of  which  he  is  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  court-yard  and  house,  with  the  children,  and  all  the  usual 
cottage  train,  generally  gambolling  about:  so  that,  while  a  man  fancies 
himself  in  some  lonely  and  sequestered  retreat,  he  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
middle  of  a  populous^  but  iovisibie,  village." 

While  the  ships  l^ere  here,  a  young  man  whose  case  had  long 
heen  hopeless,  died;  and  while  the  English  carpenters  made  his 
-coffin,  the  natives  dug  his  grave.  When  the  funeral  was  in  prepa- 
ration, a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitant^,  dressed  in  dieir 
]|iouming  habits,  ^  white  robes  with  black  or  blue  saahes,'  were 
€»bserved  to  be  in  waiting.  While  the  arrangaments  were  making 
for  the  ceremony,  they  w«re  closely  attentive  to  the  proceedings; 
^d  when  they  had  aacortained  the  plan  by  which  they  were  ad- 
justed, took  their  place  in  the  procession,  exactly  where  aodiinjg 
less  than  the  nuMkt  consummate  feeling  of  proprie^  could  have  di- 
rected them.  The  desid  man's 

<  mes&nMites  bore  the  coffin,  covered  with  th«  colours;  the  sesAien 
ranged  themselves  twa  apd  twoj  in  the  rear  of  it:  ne^  were  the.  mid- 
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sbipowii}  tlien  the  taperior  officen;  and  iut  of  att  tbe  Cnptun^  as  is  u»q«1 
in  milkary  ceremonies  of  this  kind.  The  iiatiTes»  who  had  been  watch* 
ioy  att^itively  this  arrangetneot,  and  Qb^srving  the  order  qf  firecedenee 
to  be  inverted^  without  the  least  hint  being  given,  but  with  that  un%9^ 
saming  modesty  and  delicacy  which  characterize  them,  when  the  prq- 
cessioo  began  to  move>  placed  themeetves  in  front  of  the  coffin^  and  in 
this  order  marched  slowly  to  the  grave.  "^^^1  ^^^^  ^  directions 

for  the  shape  of  a  stone,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  tomb,  which»  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  they  had  already  begun  to  erect  over  the  grave.  This 
was  soon  finished,  and  the  shape  of  the  English  letters  being  drawn  with 
Indian  ink,  they,  notwithntanduig  the  simplicity  of  their  tools,  cut  out, 
with  much  neatness,  the  following  epitaph,  which,  when  explained  to 
them,  seemed  to  be  highly  gratif^g:*-^(?r^  Hee  buried,  aged  21  yeare^ 
WUHam  Haretj  eeaman  of  kie  Britannie  Majeety^e  ^ifi  Alee^te.  Died 
Oct.  15,  1816.  TMe  monument  «ra«  erected  by  the  king  and  inhabitants 
qftAie  moet  hoeftitabte  island*  The  day  ;cfter  the  iaterment  they  went 
to  the  tomb,  with  their  priests,  and  ff&i^onMd  the  funeral  service  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  their  <««»  religioi,* 

Their  skill  In  medicine  and  surgery  is  very  small;  their  agri- 
culture is  simple;  their  dancing  is  performed  on  one  foot  only.  It 
is  somewhat  singular,  that  ^  almost  the  whole  animal  creation  here 
is  of  diminutive  size,'  diough  all  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  Bul- 
locks, goats,  and  pigs  are  small,  and  the  lords  of  the  creation  are 
themselves  reduced  to  the  average  height  of  five  feet  two  inches, 
but  at  the  same  time  ^  sturdy,  well  buih,  and  athletic'  The  origin 
of  these  islanders  is  decidedly  not  Chinese,  but  rather  Corean  car 
Japanese.  They  are  of  fair  complexion.  They  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely without  weapons  of  war.  The  effects  of  fire-arms  excked 
Acir  utmost  astonishment,. and  they  begged  Aat  their  birds  might 
not  be  kiUed,  as  they  were  ^  glad  to  see  them  flying  about  their 
houses.'  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Japanese.  A  few  days 
before  the  departure  of  the  ships,  a  man  of  high  rank,  said  to  be 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  visited  them,  and  a  pleasant  interchange  of 
entertainments  took  place.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  a  proposal 
was  made  by  ^  some  great  man,'  probably  the  king,  to  the  boat* 
swain's  wife;  great  promises  were  made,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  overture  was  not  instantly  rejected;  two  days  were  taken 
for  consideration,  and  ultimately  the  nusband  refused  to  part  with 
his  wife;  we  are  surprised  that  Captain  Maxwell  should  permit 
this  hesiution.  On  the  2rth  of  October,  the  ships  unmoored,  and 
the  Lewchewers,  in  their  best  apparel,  proceeded  to  the  tenofple, 
and  ^  offered  up  to  their  gods  a  solemn  sacrifice,  invoking  them  to 
protect  the  Engelees.^  How  long  shall  this  admirable  people  be 
destitute  of  religious  truth?  The  parting  was  extremely  affecting; 
the  friendly  natives  crowded  on  board  to  shake  hands;  they  took 
leave  with  tears;  and  ^  even  hard  faced  Buonaparte  was  not  un- 
moved.' 

When  Captain  Maxwell  reached  Macao,  he  found  the  Chinese 
disposed  to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  his  way,  and  to  treat 
him  with  all  imaginable  insult.  The  return  of  the  embassy  was 
known,  and  the  viceroy  of  Cantcm,  released  from  the  apprehensions 
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which  he.had  fdt  of  detection  and  punishment,  was  disposed  to 
visit  upon  our  countrymen,  all  the  vexations  which  his  fears  had 
occasioned  him.  He  harassed  the  traders,  refused  the  General 
Hewitt  permission  to  load,  and  treated  Captain  MaxweH  with 
studied  insolence.  Captain  M.  applied  for  permission  to  pass  up 
the  river  to  a  safe  anchorage;  this  was  refused,  with  an  order  that 
he  should  provide  a  security  merchant  to  answer  for  his  good  con- 
duct. Captain  Maxwell  intimated  in  reply,  that  a  repetition  of 
such  a  demand  would  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  the 
messenger,  a  mandarin,  to  be  thrown  overboard,  and  stated  his 
intention  of  waiting  for  a  pass  forty*eight  hours,  and  that  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  it  had  not  reached  him,  he  should  sail 
without  it.  The  pass  never  came,  the  Chinese  pilot  ^  sneaked  off,' 
the  locks  and  flints  of  the  carronades,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
crew,  were,  inspected,  and  Mr.  Mayne,  die  master,  volunteered  to 
carry  the  ship  up.  Ihc  Bocca  Tigris,  or  Bogue,  the  channel  up 
which  the  ship  had  to  sail,  was  sttvu^j  fortified,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  pieces  of  cannon  were  so  (Uaposed,  as  with  moderate  skill, 
to  make  an  assailant  repent  of  his  temeri^.  In  addition  to  these 
defences,  die  Chinese  ^  grand fieef  of  war  junks  was  ready  for  ac- 
tion. While  the  vessel  was  under  way,  a  linguist  came  cm  board 
from  die  mandarins,  desiring,  in  a  high  and  domineering  tone, 
that  the  ship  should  be  directly  anchor^  and  that,  if  we  presum- 
ed to  pass  up  the  river,  the  batteries  would  instandy  sink  her/ 
Not  satisfied  with  this  piece  of  official  insolence,  he  added  some 
impertinent  personalities  to  the  C^tain.  Ciq>tain  Maxwell  ^  calm- 
ly observed  that  he  would  first  pass  the  batteries,  and  then  hang 
him  at  the  yard-arm,  for  daring  to  bring  on  board  a  British  man- 
of-war  so  impudent  a  message.'  His  boat  was  cut  adrift,  and  he 
was  conveyed  below.  The  junks  now  began  to  fire  with  Uank 
cartridge,  which  was  returned  by  die  ship,  qb  a  salute. 

«  On  the  next  tack  we  passed  close  to  these  warriors*  who  remained 
quiet  until  we  got  inside  of  them,  and  opened  Chumpee;  when  that  fort, 
little  Annan-hoy,  and  the  junks  (now  under  weigh)  began  to  fire  with 
shot.  At  this  moment  the  wind  becoming  light  and  baffling,  we  were 
obliged  to  drop  anchor  in  Anson's  bay,  in  order  to  hold  the  ground  we 
had  gained,  and  that  they  might  not  suppose  they  had  driven  us  back; 
and  in  the  act  of  wearing  for  this  purpose,  we  gave  the  admiral  ot  the 
junks  a  single  shot  only,  by  way  of  a  hint.  They  immediately  ceased 
firing;  and  Uieir  junks  anchoring  near  us,  all  remained  quiet  until  a  little 
after  eig^t  o'clock,  when  a  light  breeze  sprung  up,  which  enabled  us  to 
lay  our  course,  and  the  anchor  was  again  weighed.  The  nSoment  Uiis 
was  observed  by  the  junks,  they  beat  their  gongs,  fired  guns,  and  threw 
up  sky-rockets,  to  give  the  alarm,  and  in  an  instant  the  batteries  were 
completelv  illuminated,  displaying  lanterns  as  large  as  moderate  sized 
balloons,  (the  finest  mark  imaginable  for  us^)  commencing  also  a  warm, 
but  ill-directed  fire  from  both  sides.  Steering  a  steady  course,  the  ship 
maintained  a  slow  and  regular  fire,  as  the  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear, 
without  yawing  her.  From  the  lightness  of  the  breeze,  which  the  can- 
nonade seemed  to  lessen,  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  we  got  abreast 
of  the  largest  battery.  At  last,  when  within  pistol-shot  of  the  angle  of 
it,  and  just  before  they  could  get  all  their  guns  to  bear  into  the  ship,  a 
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wlide  broadside,  with  cool  aim,  was  poured  in  among  them,  tlie  two- 
and-thirty  pounders  rattling  the  stones  about  their  ears  in  fine  style,  and 
giring  them  at  the  same  time  three  roaring  cheers.  This  salro  was 
decisive  at  this  particular  point;  their  lights  disappeared  in  a  twinkling, 
and  tbey  were  completely  silenced.— —The  Chinese  lingubt,  who  had 
crawled  below,  when  he  saw  matters  taking  a  serious  turn,  and  having 
observed  there  was  no  joking  in  the  case,  l^gan  in  real  earnest  to  think, 
as  one  part  of  the  promise  had  lieen  fulfilled,  that  hU  time  had  now  ar- 
rived. Coming  trembling  upon  deck,  he  prostrated  himself  and  kissing 
the  Captain's  feet,  begged  for  mercy.  At  that  moment,  hearing  the 
order  given  to  «  stand  by  the  larboard  guns  for  Tiger  Island,'  (on  which 
we  then  supposed  there  was  a  battery)  he  said  with  a  rueful  coimtenance, 
"  what!  no  hab  done  yet?"—**  not  haif  done" — was  the  reply .-i.**  How 
many  guns  have  you  got  on  Tiger  Island?"— but,  without  waiting  to 
answer  this  question,  (or,  indeed,  reflecting  in  bis  perturbation  that 
there  were  none  at  all)  he  wrung  his  hands,  groaned  heavily,  and  dived 
again  below.' 

Tliese  prompt  and  decided  measures  produced  a  very  wholes- 
some  eflfeot;  permission  was  given  by  the  crest-fallen  viceroy  for 
die  General  Hewitt  to  load  immediately;  and  a  high  mandaria 
waited  upon  Captain  Maxwell  ^  to  welcome  him  into  the  river, 
2iyi  compliment  him  with  all  possible  politeness.*  Without  a  sin^ 
de  casuadty  on  our  side,  the  Chinese  lost  in  this  foolish  business 
forty-seven  men  killed,  besides  the  average  proportion  spoiled^  u  e. 
wounded.  An  additional  advantage  produced  by  it  to  the  English 
was,  that  it  compelled  the  viceroy  to  lay  aside  his  intention  of  of- 
fering further  and  grosser  insults  to  the  embassy,  and  ^  conmiand- 
ed  as  brilliant  an  entry  for  the  embassy  as  ever  had  been  witness- 
ed on  any  other  occasion.*  Mr.  M^Leod  seems  to  have  a  mortal 
antipathy  against  eveiy  thing  Chinese;  their  music  he  describes  in 
the  following  choice  phrase: 

*  By  collecung  together  in  a  small  place,  a  dozen  bulls,  the  same  ntmi« 
ber  of  jack-asses,  a  gang  of  tinkers  round  a  copper  caldron,  some  cleavers 
and  marrow-bones,  with  about  thirty  cats;  then  letting  the  whole  com- 
mence bellowing,  brajring,  hammenng,  and  catterwauling  together,  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  melody  of  a  Chinese  Orchestra.' 

While  they  lay  here,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  showed 
at  once  the  selfish  apathy  of  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese, 
and  diat  the  general  rule  is  not  without  exception.  In  November, 
1816,  a  small  boat,  containing  three  men,  a  woman,  and  a  child, 
was  run  down  at  midnight  by  a  junk,  while  seversd  others  were 
sailing  near,  without  the  smallest  c^ort  on  the  part  of  any  of  them 
to  save  a  sinfl;le  individual.  Providentially,  their  shrieks  were 
heard  on  board  the  Alceste,  and  the  hon.  Mr.  Stopford,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  watch,  with  several  others,  jumped  into  a  boat, 
and  came  up  hi  time  to  save  the  three  men;  the  woman  and  child 
Were  lost.  The  next  day 

*  one  of  them  returned  on  board  with  a  cumahaWf  or  present,  of  three 
wild  ducks,  which  he  presented  en  his  knees  to  the  aentlemaii  who  had 
saved  him,  sUting  that  by  the  junk  running  over  theur  Sanfiany  he  had 
tost  his  wiife  and  a  dull-child  (his  only  mode  of  expressing  a  boy)  and 
must  himself  with  the  other  men  have  perished  a^  but  for  the  assist- 
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ance  we  tfiPonM  them.  Pleased  with  this  appearsnee  of  heart  aod  gm- 
titude,  where  so  little  was  expected,  some  money  and  provisions  were 
^iven  him  ibr  his  ducks,  and  he  was  allowed  to  bring  on  board  fish  and 
other  articles  for  sale,  which,  from  becoming  rather  a  favourite,  so<m 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  loss  of  his  boat.'* 

The  embassy,  after  a  separation  of  nearly  five  months,  rejoined 
their  naval  friends  at  Canton.  The  transactions  which  there  took 
place  between  Lord  Amherst  and  the  viceroy,  we  shall  refer  to 
elsewhere.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1817,  the  ships  quitted  Cbinsu 
At  Manilla,  the  Lyra  parted  company,  and  sailed  for  India.  A 
few  interesting  particulars  are  det^led  respecting  the  Philippine 
Islimds,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  volume,  and  pass  on  to  that 
moment  when  every  possible  precaution  being  taken,  the  leads  go- 
ihg  in  both  chains,  ^  men  looking  out  at  the  mast-heads,  yard-arms, 
and  bowsprit  end,  the  captain,  master,  and  officer  of  the  watch,  on 
deck,  and  keenly  observant,  just  as  Aey  were  clearing  the  straits 
of  Caspar,  and  leaving  behind  ^  the  la«t  danger  of  this  sort  be- 
tween them  and  England, 

<  the  ship,  about  half- past  seven  in  the  morning,  struck  with  a  horrid 
chuth  on  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  and  remained  immoveable!  It  was  soon 
indeed  but  too  evident,  that  any  attempt  to  move  her  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  fetal  consequences;  for,  on  each  side  of  the  rocks  on 
which  she  hung,  the  water  deepened  from  ten  to  seventeen  fatboina 
immediately  around  her;  and  from  the  bjury  received,  she  must  have 
gone  down  in  a  few  nunutes,  had  she  forced  her  way  over  this  narrow 
ree£' 

Captain  Maxwell^  in^this  trying  exigency,  conducted  himself  to 
admiration.  He  laiided  the  ambassador  on  the  islsmd,  about  diree 
miles  and  a  half  distant,  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  articles  of 
most  pressing  necessity,  and  maintained  by  hb  calmness  and  reso- 
lution, the  most  complete  control  over  the  crew.  Neitfier  does 
Lord  Amherst  impear  to  have  failed  in  die  smallest  portioi^  of  that 
dignity  and  self-possession  whidi  were  now  especially  required 
from  a  man  in  his  prominent  station,  as  an  example  to  others.  Af- 
ter the  necessary  deliberation,  it  was  determined  that  his  lordship 
and  suite  should  embark  in  die  barge  and  cutter,  and  endeavour 
to  reach  Java.  After  what  Mr.  M*Leod  calls  a  fete  champetre  in 
this  wilderness,  in  which  *  sak  was  received  with  the  same  horror 
as  arsenic,  forty-seven  persons  entered  the  boats,  and  among  them 
a  Mr.  Somerset,  *  who  had  come  out,'  as  Mr.  M.  dryly  remarks, 
*  to  see  a  little  of  the  world.'  Their  stock  of  provisions  was  exceed- 
ingly slender,  and  their  supply  of  water  (none  had  been  found  on 
the  island)  fearfully  smalL  The  number  left  behind  was  200  men 
and  boys,  and  one  female,  and  of  these,  the  most  immediate  anxi- 
ety was  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  For  two  or  three  days 
much  misery  was  experienced  from  thirst;  but  at  length,  afte^ 
digging  upwards  of  twenty  feet,  muddy  fresh  water  was  procured^ 
and  afterwards  from  another  well,  it  was  obtained  in  larger  quan- 
tity, ^nd  of  better  quality.  In  the  mean  time  the  wreck  remained 
stationary,  and  hands  were  busily  employed  in  stripping  it  of  eve-^, 
ry  thijig  useful;  but  on  the  third  day  after  the  ship  had  struck^^e 
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pmi  iji  staitiosied  at  the  ship  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Ma» 
lay  proas,  well  armed  and  full  of  men;  n6t  a  moment  was  to  be 
tost  they  sprung  into  the  boat  along  side  and  made  for  the  shore, 
closely  pursued  by  the  pirates,  but  happily  in  vdn.  Soon  after  it 
was  reported  that  *  the  savages,'  armed  widi  spears,  were  landing. 
^  Under  all  the  depressing  circumstances,'  says  Mr.  M.,  ^  attending 
shipwreck;  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fati^e;  and  menaced  by  a  ruth* 
less  foe;  it  was  glorious  to  see  the  British  spirit  stanch  and  un« 
stibdued.' 

The  stock  of  arms  was  sihall,  consisting  of  a  dozen  cutlasses, 
thirty  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  seventy-five  ball  cartridges;  but 
every  man,  with  right  good  will,  contrived  to  arm  himself  in  one 
way  or  another;  and  even  a  man  who  had  been  severely  bruised 
1by  the  falling  of  the  masts,  and  was  unable  to  stand,  employed 
himself  mjishingy  with  rope-yam,  the  blade  of  an  old  razor  to  the 
end  of  two  sticks,  that  if  they  came  ^  within  reach  of  his  hammock 
he  might  mark  them.'  An  abbatis  was  formed,  and  though  the 
present  proved  a  false  alarm,  it  was  afterwards  strengthened  into 
a  strong  fortification.  The  next  day  the  second  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Hay,  with  the  boats,  drove  the  pirates  from  the  ship,  but  not  un- 
til they  had  set  fire  to  her,  and  by  this  dastardly  and  atrocious 
act,  conferred  upon  our  countr3rmen  an  unintentional  benefit,  as  it 
ensiled  them  to  get  at  many  articles  which  floated  up  when  the 
decks  were  burnt  away;  among  other  things,  a  number  of  muskets 
and  boarding  pikes  were  secured,  and  from  the  loose  powder 
which  had  been  preserved,  about  sixteen  hundred  ball  cartridges 
were  made  up. 

<  Wednesday,  at  day-llgfat,  two  of  the  pirate  proas,  with  each  a  ^anoe 
astern,  were  discovered  close  in  with  the  cove  where  out  boats  were 
moored.  Lieutenant  Hay,  (a  straight  forward  sort  of  fellow)  who  had 
the  g^ard  that  night  at  ^e  boats,  ami  of  course  slept  in  them,  immedi* 
ately  dashed  at  them  with  the  barge,  cutter^  and  gig.  On  pelx^eiving 
this,  they  cat  adrift  their  canoes,  and  made  all  sail;  they  rather  distanced 
the  cutter  and  gig,  but  the  baree  gained  on  them.  On  closmg,  the  Ma- 
lays evinced  every  sign  of  defiance,  placing  themselves  in  the  roost 
threatening  attitudes,  and  firing  their  swivels  at  the  barge.  This  was 
returned  by  Mr.  Hay  with  the  only  musket  in  the  boat,  and  as  they  closed 
nearer,  the  Malays  commenced  throwing  their  javelins  and  darts,  several 
falling  into  the  b&rge,  but  without  wounding  any  of  the  men.  Soon  after^ 
tliey  were  grappled  by  our  fellows,  when  three  of  them  having  been 
shot,  and  a  fbuith  knocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  five 
more  jumped  overboard  and  drowned  themselves,  (evidently  disdaining 
qtmrter)  and  two  were  taken  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  severely 
wound^.' 

The  proa  went  down  almost  immediately.  The  ferocity  of  the 
Malays  was  so  untamable,  that  one  of  them,  nearly  dead,  snatched 
at  a  eudass  which  lay  within  his  reach,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
wrested  from  him.  The  aspect  of  these  wretches  is  described  as 
truty  hideous:  they  ar^  an  *  unjoyous  race,  and  seldom  smile.'  At 
the  same  time,  men  so  desperate  in  evil,  might,  if  right!ly4aught, 
exert  admirable  energies  m  good;  the  conduct  of  the  Malay  ofii- 
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fcers  and  men  in  Ceylon,  is  a  proof  of  their  firm  and  honours^Ie 
character,  under  circomstancea  finvourable  to  its  devel<^ment« 
The  dangers  and  emergencies  of  our  countrymen  began  now  to 
multiply,  but  their  spirit,  borne  up  by  the  admirable  conduct  of 
Captain  Maxwell,  never  gave  way.  'ITie  Malay  fleet  was  increased 
to  a  formidable  amount,  and  demonstrations  were  made  of  a  com- 
bined attack  by  sea  and  land.  Preparadons  were  made  to  receive 
them,  and  to  seize  their  vessels  when  near  the  shore,  but  to  the 

Seat  disappointment  of  the  besieged,  the  assault  was  not  made, 
le  number  of  the  proas  still  contmued  to  increase,  and  the  little 
stock  of  provisions  in  Fort  Maxwell  to  diminish  alarmingly.  Des- 
perate measures  seemed  necessary,  and  were  actually  under  dis- 
cussion, when  a  square-rigged  vessel  was  discovered  in  the  horizon^ 
standing  towards  the  island  under  crbwded  sail;  the  pirates  made^ 
off,  and  the  par^  were  shortly  in  communication  witn  the  Com- 
pany's cruiser,  Temate.  On  the  7th  of  March,  the  whole  were 
embarked  either  in  the  ship  or  in  the  boats,  which,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  vessel,  were  approbated  to  a  portion  of  the  crew,  and 
on  the  9th  reached  Batavia.  The  whole  time  of  their  stay  on  die 
bland  called  Pulo  Leat,  was  nineteen  daj^,  and  the  providendal 
interferences  in  their  favour  are  thus  enumerated: 

<  We  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  ship  did  not  fall  from 
the  rocks  on  which  she  first  struck,  into  deeper  water,  for  then  all  must 
have  perished;— -that  no  accident  happened  to  ihe  boats  which  conveyed 
the  embassy  to  Batavia,  for  in  that  case,  we  should  never  have  been 
heard  of;— that  we  found  waten-— that  no  mutiny  or  division  took  place 
among  ourselves;-i>that  we  had  been  able  to  stand  our  ground  against 
the  pirates;— and  that  the  Teroate  had  succeeded  in  anchoring  in  sight 
of  the  island;  which  she  was  only  enabled  to  do  by  a  Ibrtuitous  slant  d 
wind  for  an  hour  or  two.  Had  we  been  unfortunate  in  any  one  of  these 
circumstances,  few  would  have  remained  to  tell  our  talc^* 

So  decidedly  providential  was  this  preservation,  that  the  ship 
Charlotte,  which  sailed  from  Batavia  at  the  same  time  with  the  Ter- 
nate,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  after  beating  against  wind  and  cur- 
rent from  the  24th  of  February  to  the  I6th  of  March,  was  unable 
to  fetch  further  than  the  south-east  end  of  the  isle  of  Banca,  the 
current  constantlv  sweeping  them  to  leeward  as  soon  as  they  open- 
ed the  straits.  Mr.  Mayne,  the  master  of  the  Alceste,  with  two 
other  gendemen  of  that  ship,  who  were  now  on  board  the  Char- 
lotte, anxious  respecting  the  fate  of  their  friends,  *  resolved  to  shove 
off  in  the  barge,'  with  a  small  store  of  provisions  for  their  use. 
lliey  rowed  till  the  following  day  before  they  came  in  sight  of  die 
spot  where  they  had  left  dieir  companions;  instead  of  whom  they 
found  a  large  flodlla  of  Malays,  by  three  of  whom  they  were  in- 
standy  chased.  The  crisis  was  dreadful;  they  rowed  for  life,  but 
die  Malays,  ^  in  addidon  to  their  suls,  pulled  furiously,  and  were 
gaining  fast.'  Our  countrymen  had  seized  their  arms  and  were 
^parmg  to  make  their  lives  a  bloody  purchase,  when  a  heavy 
squall  came  on,  which  compelled  die  pirates  to  strike  sail,  whik 
the  boat,  ^ourrying  through  all,  got  a-head  and  escaped.' 
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On  the  12th  of  April,  die  embassf,  with  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Alceste,  embarked  for  England  in  the  Caesar,  Captain  Taylor, 
and  landed  on  their  native  isle,  August  17. 

During  the  passas;^,  the  ship  took  fire,  but  it  was  soon  extin- 
guished. On  board  the  vessel  was  an  Ourang  Outang,  of  which 
an  interesting  description,  butnotcontiuning  any  thing  particularly 
novel,  is  given.  Another  passenger  was  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  a  fuU  account  is  given  of  his  appearance  and  manners^  this 
was  a  Boa  Constrictor,  *  somewhat  small  of  his  kind,  being  only 
about  sixteen  feet  long  and  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  circumfer* 
ence,  but  his  stomach  was  rather  disproportionate  to  his  size.' 
There  were  originally  two,  but  one  of  them  had  escaped  from  his 
confinement,  *  and  very  soon  cleared  the  decks,  as  eveiy  body  very 
i^ivilly  made  way  for  him.  Not  being  used  to  a  ship,  however,  or 
taking,  perhaps,  the  sea  for  a  green  field,  he  sprawled  overboard 
and  was  drowned.' 

The  other  was  safely  secured  in  a  properly  constructed  cage,  and 
six  goats  were  provided  as  ^  live  stock  for  his  consumption.  A 
Biost  horrible  description  is  given  of  the  terror  and  sufferings  of 
one  of  these  animals  when  put  into  the  cage  of  the  dreadful  reptile. 
The  snake  at  first  scarcely  observed  the  '  poor  animal,'  but  at  length 
fixed  upon  it  ^  a  deadly  and  malignant  eye.' 

*  The  first  operation  was  that  of  darting  out  his  forked  tongue,  and  at 
the  same  time  rearing  a  little  his  head;  then  suddenly  seizing  the  goat 
by  the  fore  leg  with  his  mouth,  and  throwing  him  down,  he  was  encir- 
cled in  an  instant  in  his  horrid  folds.  So  quick,  indeed,  and  so  instanta- 
neous was  the  act*  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  follow  the  rapid 
convolution  of  his  elongated  body.  It  was  not  a  regular  screw-like  turn 
that  was  formed,  but  resembluig  rather  a  knot,  one  part  of  the  body  over- 
laying the  other>  as  if  to  add  weight  to  the  muscular  pressure,  the  more 
effectually  to  crush  his  object.' 

The  gradual  process  by  which  this  tremetidous  animal  devours 
his  prey,  has  been  so  often  described,  that  we  shall  not  repeat  it 
here,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  aversion  to  the 
inhumanity  which  did  not  at  least  try  the  experiment,  whether  the 
snake  would  not  have  relished  the  goat  fresh-killed,  as  well  as  when 
offered  to  it  living.  Mr.  M^Leod  expresses  his  feelings  of '  horror 
and  disgust'  upon  this  subject  with  discrimination  and  energy.  The 
reptile  died  between  the  Cape  and  St.  Helena,  and  on  dissecticxi, 
^  die  coats  of  his  stomach  were  discovered  to  be  excoriated  and 
perforated  by  worms.' 

At  St.  Helena,  Lord  Amherst  and  the  principal  officers  were 
introduced  to  Napoleon,  who,  as  usual,  captivated  the  whole  party 
by  his  address.  ^  Although  diere  was  nothing  descending  in  his 
manner,  yet  it  was  affable  and  polite,  and  whatever  may  be  his 
general  habit,  he  can  behave  himself  very  prettily  if  he  pleases.' 
His  health  is  good,  and  his  corpulence  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
His  interview  with  Lord  Amherst  was  private.  When  Captain 
Maxwell  was  introduced,  he  reminded  him  that  he  had  formerly 
taken  one  of  his  frigates  in  the  Mediterranean:^— ^  Fous  etiez  trcs 
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mechanty — Eh  bieni  your  government  mu9t  not  Uaiftie  you  for  tiie 
lo»s  of  the  Alceste,  for  you  have  taken  one  of  my  fngaitea.'  H<e 
inquired  of  *  young  JeflPeiy  Amhierst,  what  preatents  he  hadbroug^ 
from  China;'  of  Mr.  M%eod,  what  time  he  had  served;  of  Mr. 
Abel,  he  made  inquiries  in  natural  history;  of  Mr*  Cook,  if  he  was 
a  descendant  from  Captain  Cook,  Dr.  Lynn  was  examined  m 
medical  science.  He  questioned  Mr.  Griffith,  die  cha^in,  re^ 
specting  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  expressed  his  wishes  that 
he  might  lie  *  made  a  prebendary.'  In  this  way  he  accommodated 
himself  to  every  one,  going  round  the  whole  circle,  and  bowed  to 
each  as  they  retired. 

We  again  recommend  this  voluiEie  as  containing  an  uncooEunosi 
variety  of  interesting  matter.  We  wish  that  the  surgeocis  of  our 
ships  of  war,  many  of  them  men  of  talent  and  science,  and  wkh 
great  opportunities  of  observation,  would  favour  us  in  this  ui^re- 
tending  and  accessible  way  with  the  result  of  their  adventures  and 
mauiries.  It  is  by  spinning  out  the  matter  of  lively  octavos  into 
tedious  and  unreadable  quartos,  that  knowledge  is  expressed  and 
over-laid. 

Art.  V. — Description  of  the  picture^  Christ  healing  the  sick  in  the 
temple,  painted  by  Benjamin  West,  esqr.  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Great  Britain,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Peim- 
sylvania  Hospital. 

*^  And  the  blind  and  the  lame  caroe  to  him  in  the  temple:  and  he  healed  them." 
**  And  when  the  Chief  Priests  and  Scribes  saw  the  wonderfnl  things  that  he  did, 
and  the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  DaTt£ 
they  were  sore  displeased."  Matt  chap.  xxi.  t.  14, 16. 

TETHEN  individuals  devote  their  time  and  their  talents,  gratuitous* 
"*  ly,  to  the  advancement  of  public  good,  every  actdiey  perform 
in  furtherance  of  this  object,  demands  our  warmest  acknowledge 
ments.  A  mimificent  donation  to  a  charitable  institution  must  pro- 
ceed from  no  commim  liberality  in  the  donor,  for,  though  sweet  be 
the  p^ormance  of  a  generous  deed,  it  is  rardy  the  attribute  of 
those*  who  enjoy  the  means.  The  design  of  at  once  contributing 
to  the  alleviation  of  helpless  infirmity-^-promoting  a  school  of  his- 
torical painting,  and  the  arts,  here  in  tneir  infancy— -but  most  es- 
pecially, of  evmcing  an  unimpaired  attachment  and  reminiscence 
for  the  soil  of  one's  nativity,  is  worthy  indeed  of  a  mind  big  with 
feeling  conceptions.  The  moral  influence  of  these  impressions  on 
such  as  are  capable  of  appreciating  them— tiie  lesson  they  display 
for  the  imitation  of  others,  add  a  weight  of  consideration  to  the  be- 
nign motives  of  our  venerable  countryman,  Benjamin  West.  Af- 
ter a  separation  of  upwards  of  half  a  century,  mis  eminent  artist, 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  his  profession,— the  labours  of  whose  pen- 
cil are  sought  after  witii  avidity  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Eurc^, 
turns  with  fond  recollection  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and,  in  the 
exercise  ofa  pure  philanthropy,  amid  surrounding  seductions,  con- 
siders the  choicest  efforts  of  his  ma^erly  pencil  as  eminently  due 
in  subservience  to  a  pious  and  benevolent  object,  for  no  earthly  re- 
quital but  his  country's  benefit. 
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Hius  much  WiB  be  elieited  from  the  most  indiflerent  spectator 
acquainted  with  Ae  history  of  the  transaction,  before  he  proceeds 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  painting  in  detail,  respej^g  which 
so  much  has  been  written  ai^d  so  little  understood,  ^t  conces- 
si^is  audi  as  these  are  in  no  wise  to  screen  the  painting  from  full 
and  free  investigation  as  a  work  of  art — ^the  production  of  one 
liable,  as  all  mortals  are,  occasionally  to  err,  and,  (as  commonly 
happens)  not  exempt  from  imperfection  because  abounding  with  ex- 
cellence. ^ 

The  general  effect,  in  the  first  place,  is  striking  to  the  beholder, 
and  that  which  pleases  in  the  whole,  may  be  considered  an  evi- 
dence of  general  merit  in  a  performance,  such  as  we  believe  no  one, 
aware  of  Mr.  West's  estimation  among  artists,  will  be  found  to 
dispute.  The  rich  glow  of  colouring,  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
various  groups  that  appear — ^the  solemnity,  interest,  and  suspense 
of  the  scene,  all  contribute  to  awaken  those  higher  emotions  which 
it  is  the  peculiar  ^ory  of  a  master  in  the  art  to  call  forth. 

The  principal  object  that  attracts  attention  is  our  Saviour.  The 
superior  dignity  of  his  mien  above  ajl  men,  points  him  out  at  once, 
as  he  ought  to  be,  the  chief  subject  of  notice.  If  any  objection 
were  to  arise  in  contemplating  the  physiognomy,  which,  in  study- 
ing character,  is  so  material  an  index,  it  is  perhaps  that  a  sufficient 
degree  of  interest  is  not  manifested  in  the  objects  presented*  The 
countenance  appears  too  little  marked.  ^^  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief,''  and  though  his  features  were  no  doubt 
regular,  as  we  learn  from  ancient  writings^  yet  the  convexity  of  the 
forehead,  the  smoothness  of  the  visage  altogether,  do  not  present 
those  occasional  strong  lines  which  accompany  thought  and  reflec- 
tion, and  are  always  more  or  less  indicative  of  the  highest  under- 
standing. Midnight  praying  on  the  mount,  and  in  the  wilderness, 
naust  have  furrowed  that  cheek  with  care  and  anxiety,  which  be- 
apeak  our  sympathy  with  suffering.  The  eyes  are  expressive  rather 
of  acuteness  than  of  benignity. 

It  is  understood  that  modem  representations  of  our  Saviour  are 
f<»ined  upon  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  who  have  not  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  this  subject  in  an  uniform  manner.  St. 
Jerome  believes,  that  the  lustre  and  majesty  which  shone  about  our 
Saviour's  face,  were  capable  of  winning  all  hearts;  it  was  this  that 
drew  the  generality  of  his  Apostles  with  so  much  ease  to  him;  it 
was  this  majesty  that  struck  those  down  who  came  to  seize  him  in 
the  olive  garden. 

St.  Bernard  relates,  that  the  people  followed  him,  and  were  attach- 
ed to  his  person,  by  the  allurement  of  the  several  graces  that  shone 
in  him,  by  the  sweetness  of  his  conversation  and  discourses,  and 
the  lustre  of  his  beauty.  There  is  a  majority  in  favour  of  these 
opinions,  supported  by  scriptural  authority. 

*<  Tboo  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men;  grace  is  poured  into  thj  lips. 

PmUmt,  xIt.  3. 

St.  Chrysostom  says,  that  the  people  were  as  it  were  nailed  to 
our  Saviour,  and  were  never  weary  of  seeing  and  admiring  him. 
VOL.  XI.  28 
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Nicephorus  is  of  opinion  that  St.  Luke  drew  the  pictures  of  Jetus 
Christ,  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles,  and  that  by  this  means 
their  imagf^,  represented  to  the  life,  were  scattered  over  all  the 
earth.  It  is  certain  that  there  has  been  always  a  particular  tradi- 
tion in  the  church  concerning  the  figure  and  stature  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles.  Our  Lord  is  thus  described  after  the  images 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke. 

^  He  was  very  beautiful  in  the  face,  and  about  seven  spithamas,  or  six 
feet  high;  his  hair  was  inclining  to  be  very  fair*  not  thick,  but  a  little 
curled;  his  eyes-brows  were  black,  and  did  not  form  exactly  a  semi- 
circle. His  eyes  were  large,  lively,  and  something  yellowish;  his  nose 
long,  his  beard  black,  and  pretty  short;  but  he  wore  his  hair  long,  for  the 
scissors  had  never  been  used  upon  his  head,  nor  had  the  hand  of  any 
one  touched  him  besides  that  of  bis  mother  the  Virgin,  when  he  was  as 
yet  a  child.  His  neck  was  not  stiff,  nor  his  carnage  lojfty  or  proud.  He 
stooped  a  little  with  his  head:  his  complexion  was  almost  of  the  colour 
of  wheat;  his  countenance  neither  round  nor  sharp,  but  like  hismother*8t 
something  longish,  and  pretty  much  upon  the  vermilion.  Gravity, 
prudence,  meekness,  and  clemency  were  painted  in  his  face.' 

J^eephor.     Hi9t.  Eccirs.  v.  3.  c.  43. 

In  depicting  the  countenance  of  Christ,  it  msty  be  supposed  that 
great  reflection  must  have  been  exercised  before  the  imagination 
of  the  painter  could  satisfy  itself  with  its  own  creation.  Of  all  the 
component  parts  of  die  subject,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  nice 
and  delicate.  It  is  for  the  painter  or  the  poet  alone  to  judge  of  the 
difficulties  of  such  an  occasion,  when  a  happy  moment  may  occur 
or  be  wanting,  on  which  so  much  depends---when  success  is  given, 
not  to  labour  or  industry,  but  to  inspiration  of  genius— -when,  it  is 
a  forttmate  conception  m  short,  formed  of  the  most  exquisite  as- 
semblages in  the  mind,  that  decides  the  merit  of  the  execution.  It 
is  so  in  poetry,  it  is  so  in  painting,  both  nearly  allied  to  each  other. 

The  hands  of  Jesus,  spread  out  in  an  attitude  of  annunciation, 
are  exquisitely  wrought,  die  right  seems  as  if  starting  from  the  can- 
vas, the  left  is  contracted,  which  has  given  it  the  appearance  of 
being  smaller  in  size  than  the  other.  The  drapery  is  perhaps  rath- 
er too  gaudy  for  one  who,  like  truth,  "  needs  no  omanient.'' 

Immediately  on  the  right  of  our  Saviour  is  die  Aposde  John, 
whose  inanity  of  expression  (if  consonant  to  marbles  or  traditions) 
yet  seems  scarcely  to  accord  with  his  character  in  divine  works, 
and  pensive  attitude  in  the  painting.  It  is  in  deviations  to  effect  a 
striking  purpose,  that  the  indulgence  of  the  painter's  imagination  is 
allowed  and  admired.  He  must  sometimes  improve  upon  strict 
historical  truth,  in  pursuing  the  grandeur  of  his  design.  How  much 
the  great  style,  such  as  that  before  us,  exacts  from  its  professors  to 
conceive  and  represent  their  subject  in  a  poetical  manner,  not  con- 
fined to  mere  matter  of  fact,  may  be  seen  in  the  cartoons  of  Raf- 
finelle.  In  all  the  pictures  in  which  that  painter  has  represented 
the  apostles,  he  has  drawn  them  with  great  nobleness;  he  has 
given  them  as  much  dignity  as  the  human  figure  is  capable  of  re-^ 
ceiv^. 
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All  this  is  not  fahifying  the  fact.  It  is  taking  an  allowed  poeti- 
cal license.*  A  painter  of  portraits  retains  the  individual  likeness;  a 
painter  of  history  shows  the  man  by  showing  his  actions.  A  painter 
must  compensate  the  natural  deficiencies  of  his  art.  He  has  but  one 
sentence  to  utter,  but  one  moment  to  exhibit.  He  cannot,  like  the 
poet  or  historian,  expatiate,  and  impress  the  mind  with  gt^at  vene- 
ration for  the  character  of  the  heroor  saint  herepresents.  The  painter 
has  no  ^her  means  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  difi;nity  of  the  mind,  but 
bjiftharextemal  appearance  which  grandeur  of  thought  does  gene- 
r^y,  though  not  always,  impress  on  the  countenance;  and  by  that  cor- 
respondence of  figure  to  sentiment  and  situation,  which  all  men 
ivish,  but  cannot  command.  The  painter,  who  may  in  this  one  par- 
ticular attain  with  ease  what  others  desire  in  vain,  ought  to  give  all 
Aat  he  possibly  can,  since  there  are  so  many  circumstances  of  true 
greatness  that  he  cannot  give  at  alL 

On  the  1^  of  Christ  is  Peter,  whose  rugffed  aspect  may  well 
comport  with  an  idea  of  the  vocation  he  had  left,  as  a  fisherman,  to 
follow  his  divine  master.  Matthew,  farther  on,  appears  the  thought- 
ful spectator, — a  man  grave  and  sanctified,  well  qualified  to 
bear  witness  to  this  miracle,  and  whose  narration  is  the  text  of  the 
picture. 

Judas  Iscariot  is  seen  behind  the  Apostle  Matthew,  scowling 
upon  the  scene,  with  a  look  that  betrays  all  the  dark  principles  of 
his  nature,  which  the  painter,  with  infinite  skill,  has  admirably  con- 
trasted with  the  open,  undisguised  expression  of  zeal  in  the  next 
Apostle,  a  younger  man,  wlro  appears  in  the  act  of  encouraging 
the  father  of  an  insane  boy  to  come  forward  and  submit  his  unhap- 
py son  to  the  healing  power.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  hidden 
beauties  of  this  extraordinary  work,  that  reveal  themselves  more 
and  more  on  an  attentive  study. 

The  blind  man  in  front  of  the  last  mentioned  Apostle,  is  an  ad- 
mirable copy  of  nature,  the  more  true  the  nearer  we  compare  it 
with  real  instances.  His  hand,  grasping  a  stick,  appears  that  of  one 
living;  his  youthful  son  is  represented  to  us,  by  tne  happy  power 
of  the  artist,  the  all-dutiful  child,  and  by  the  inclination  of^his  head, 
the  cast  of  his  eyes,  and  even  the  litde  attention  of  disposing  the 
hair,  as  though  shipwrecked  in  hope,  yet  taught  to  expect  the 
blessing,  firom  the  intent  look  he  raises  to  regard  the  figure  whence 
it  is  reported  to  flow;  beneath,  is  the  group  of  all  others  that  most 
arrests  the  attention,  on  account  of  the  singular  felicity  with  which 
the  figtire  of  a  sick  man  ^^  nigh  unto  death''  is  represented,  with 
hands  uplifted,  prayer  quivering  on  his  lips,  and  earnest  expecta- 
tion depicted  in  the  strain  of  every  feeble  muscle  of  the  face.  The 
pallid  hue  of  the  body,  the  faitiiful  delineation  of  the  veins,  the 
joints  of  the  shrivelled  hands,  and  the  anatomical  accuracy  of  the 
arms,  tiie  toute  ensemble  in  short,  convey  so  true  a  likeness  of  bed- 
ridden age, — ^to  the  effect  of  which,  the  white  linen  drq)ery,  the  grey 
locks,  the  number  of  figures  interested,  and  importance  given,  by 


-Pictoribns  atque  poetis. 


QoMUibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas.         HoraL 
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the  sUppott  of  two  Ittsty  bearers^  have  artfbUy  added,  that  we^ 
c(lastraine4  to  dwell  upon  this,  as  next  to  the  figure  of  our  Saviour, 
Hint  priilcipal  object  of  attracdon  in  the  piece* 

The  sick  man's  daughter,  holding  Ids  crutch,  has  a  look  of  ex- 
trei^e  ^xiety,  the  mou^  is  gently  open,  the  earnestness  is  thereby 
increased,  while  her  outstretched  neck  accords  with  it.  H«-  beau- 
teous countenance  is  pale  with  long  attendance  on  die  sick  couch, 
her  emotion  too  evident  to  be  misinterpreted;  while  care,s^tedon 
her  brow,  is  strikmgly  contrasted  wirii  the  unconscious  gSe  (#a 
fine  boy  ^out  four  years  old,  accompanying  her.  Beyond  these, 
on  the  right,  a  centurion  is  seen  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  adoration 
and  expectancy,  grounded  in  faith,  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
miracle.  On  the  extreme  right  is  an  elderly  femaie,  apparently 
struggling  with  disease,  who,  by  the  distension  of  the  eyes,  and  in- 
clination of  the  body,  seems  striving  to  partake  of  the  divine  bfess- 
ing.  She  is  supported  by  two  Roman  soldiers,  the  taller  of  wiioin 
is  a  remarkably  filie  study;  his  Kmbs  admirably  proportioned,  his 
countenance  noble  ^fid  wid\  the  Roman  nose,  were  no  doubt  deriv- 
ed from  choice  m«>del8  of  the  Italian  school.  Just  above  is  seen 
im  aged  man  sustaining  his  son,  a  maniac,  who  presents  the  spec- 
tacle of  lost  reason  in  all  its  horrors.  Mr.  West  has  no  doubt 
tsdcen  this  frcwn  some  SospHalfor  incurables^  ior  the  wretched  being 
appears  in  the  extreme  o*  frenaitd  aspect.  What  Ae  mind  feels 
a  horror  of,  it  can  rarely  bring  ii^elf  to  admire.  But,  though  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  feeling,  it  will  pronounce  on  the  merit  of  a 
faithful  transcript  from  an  original,  if  such  diere  was  in  the  present 
case.  The  physiologist  will  acknowledge  that  spsure  diet,  dose  cg»- 
finement,  and  paroxysms  of  passion,  all  contribute  to  communicate 
a  livid  paleness  to  the  flesh,  which,  with  the  shaved  head,  (necessary 
where  the  brain  is  affected)  and  starting  eyes,  not  inapdy  denote 
the  deprivation  of  mental  possession.  It  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce human  sufifering  in  its  most  aggravated  degree,  in  order  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  power  of  Christ,  as  well  as  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  ordinary  wo.  In  an  elevated  situation  over 
this  ohj(^ct,  is  a  most  beautiful  young  girl,  the  loveliest  perhaps  thait 
imagination  could  paint,  which  agreeably  softens  the  scene  to  the 
eye,  but  it  is  still  more  assisted  by  the  amiable  looks  of  Oxt  two 
sisters  of  the  maniac,  one  of  whom,  clasping  her  hands,  egresses 
the  agony  of  her  mind,  and  excites  a  peculiar  sympathy  in  the  be- 
holder. 

On  the  right  of  the  picture,  a  womaii  kneeMng,  holds  a  sick  injEuit; 
the  complexion  of  the  little  sufferer  well  betokens  malady,  aad  ki 
an  easy  posture,  it  reclines  its  head  on  the  bosom  of  the  mother, 
who  is  well  described  as  a  Jewess  by  her  countenance.  Above  her, 
is  a  young  girl  blind,  with  a  bandage  of  linen  iux)und  her  head, 
which,  with  the  hectick  flush  upon  her  cheek,  denote  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain;  the  artist  has  been  very  happy  in  this,  but  the  fadier, 
though  a  fine  head,  expresses  in  the  countenance  too  little  earmst- 
ness  for  the  occasion.  The  old  woman  next  him  must  strike  all 
as  an  exact  representative  of  character  withm  their  recollection.  In 


tbe  back  ground  stand  the  High  Prieet  a|id  Phamieefi,  whose  dark 
visages  fdlegoricsdl^  pcurtray  the  gloomy  m^ice  of  their  hearts. 
One  of  these,  calling  the  at^tentiop  of  the  other  to  his  discourse,  con- 
veys a  very  natural  idea  of  doubt  and  detraction. 

In  the  distant  perspective  are  seen  the  women  who  sold  doves 
in  tbe  temple,  hastenmg  away,  after  the  rebuke  th^  had  receive4) 
OKI  our  Lord's  entrance  into  Ae  "  house  of  prayer. '  One  of  the 
candelabras  of  the  holy  temple  is  above  them. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  this  grand  jucture — a  chef  (Tcsuvre 
of  one  whose  fertility  of  geoius  in  composition,  profoimd  skill  in 
design  and  arrangement,  with  excellence  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
painter's  art,  have  combined  to  produce  an  inimitable  work  for  our 
stu4y  an4  gratification.  No  subject  of  the  canvas  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  a  hospital,  n<Hie  better  calculated  to  excite  a  religious 
emotian,*  to  recal  serious  reflection,  and  to  exhibit  a  ground  of 
faith.  The  feelings  of  that  man  are  not  to  be  envied,  whose  piety 
wo'uld  not  grow  warm  in  meditation  upcm  the  scene. 

The  artist  may  perhaps  discover  that  th^  horizontal  line  of  heads 
mi^t  have  given  way  to  a  more  angular  arrangement,  1^  altering 
the  distributicm  of  the  scene,  and  chiefly  the  station  of  our  Saviour 
as  the  key  stone  of  the  arch;  but  nature,  (to  follow  which,  is  never  to 
do  amiss,)  warrants  a  level  range  in  crowds  as  well  as  any  oth^. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  full  justice  to  a  composition  of  between  fifty  and 
aixty  figures,  occupying  sm  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  ai^ty 
square  feet.  Of  every  large  composition,  even  (^  those  which  are  most 
admired,  a  great  part  may  be  truly  said  to  be  common  place;  it  was 
with  this  impression  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  lectures  from 
the  very  chair  now  so  honorably  filled  by  Mr.  West,  delivered  his 
opinion  in  relation  to  minpr  objects.  "  It  is  not,"  says  he, "  the  eye, 
it  is  the  mind  which  the  painter  of  genius  desires  to  address,  nor 
will  he  waste  a  moment  upon  those  smaller  objects  which  only 
serve  to  catch  the  sense,  to  divide  the  attention,  and  to  count^act 
his  great  design  of  speaking  to  the  heart." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  the  technics 
properties  of  this  painting-^suffice  it  to  observe,  that  a  want  of  har- 
mony, of  relief,  or  of  judgment  in  colouring,  would  be  felt,  did  it  exist; 
and  it  is  for  those  who  view  it  to  pronounce  whether  in  this  respect 
they  are  disappointed.  Had  such  been  the  case,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  vigilaace  of  the  painter  would  have  been  lulled,  or  the  sen- 
sibility of  his  friends  have  been  blind  to  its  defects,  prior  to  com- 
pletion. We  leave  those  who  have  studied  the  great  productions 
of  the  celebrated  masters,   Raffaelle,  Vandyke,  Titian,  Michael 

*  A  detail  of  tbe  irnpfessums  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  unfortunate. per^ 
sons  under  care  in  the  Pennsylrania  hospital  for  insanity,  on  their  being  admitted 
to  new  the  picture,  might  be  curious,  and,  perhaps  instructive.  One  of  these,  a 
Mr.  Nesbit,  of  respectable  connexions,  not  without  talent,  and  (as  our  readers 
will  perceiye  by  a  specimen  inserted)  some  poetic  vein,  we  understand  entered 
deeply  into  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  The  person  of  Jesus  first  arrested  hit 
notice,  at  whiph  he  was  gneatlj  moTed,  and  asked,  *'  is  this  our  new  Doctor  comef 
Can  he  administer  to  the  soul  diseased?'*  Of  Judas  Iscariot,  he  observed,  '^  be  wat 
not  to  be  trusted*  I  aei^er  Uked  the  man,  and  it  is  long  since  I  broke  with  him." 
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Angelo,  Correg^o,  and  Pannegismo,  to  draw  their  own  ccmclur 
sions,  founded  on  just  inferences,  arising  from  an  attentive  study 
of  their  distinguishing  excellencies.  To  institute  a  comparison, 
where  so  litde  opportunity  can  be  enjoy^  of  examining  or  refutii^ 
positions  drawn  from  objects  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  our 
population,  would  be  scarcely  compatible  with  candour  and  impar- 
tiality. On  the  grand  merits  of  Mr.  West  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion,— on  his  relative  rank  with  the  defunct,  it  is  for  masters 
to  decide.  His  honour  among  the  living  stands  confessed  bv  his 
station.  Competent  judges  have  pronounced  die  verdict  of  his 
fame,  and  we  read  it  in  his  works.  Its  stability  is  sufficient  to 
evince,  that  it  has  not  been  suspended  upon  the  slender  thread  of 
fashion  and  caprice,  but  bound  to  the  human  heart  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  sympathetic  tie. 

We  consider  this  an  Epoch  in  the  arts  of  our  country,  the  era  of 
the  dawn  of  a  rising  genius,  animated  and  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cessful example  of  a  West;  as  such,  it  was  creditable  to  the  judg- 
ment and  feelings  of  congress  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  remission  of  the 
duties  on  the  importation  of  this  celebrated  painting,  and  doubly 
so,  considering  the  object  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  Mr. 
Newton,  (of  Virnnia)  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  introduced 
this  subject  with  his  wonted  taste  and  discernment. 

The  object  of  the  bill,  he  observed,  was  to  remit  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  the  duties  on  a  painting  entitled  ^^  Christ  in  the 
temple  healing  the  sick''  presented  to  that  institution  by  Benjamin 
West.  The  British  government,  with  a  liberality  and  promptitude 
that  does  honour  to  it,  remitted  every  charge  incident  to  the  ex- 
portation. The  receipt  of  it  in  this  country  would,  Mr.  N.  observ- 
ed, he  trusted,  be  met  by  this  government  in  a  spirit  not  less  gra- 
cious and  liberal.  The  munificence  of  this  celebrated  artist,  a 
munificence,  the  exercise  of  which  belongs  only  to  genius  of  a 
superior  order  and  of  extensive  acquirements,  would,  he  hoped,  be 
acknowledged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  manifest  the  sense  this  go- 
vernment entertains  of  the  respect  shown  by  him  for  this  nation. 
The  psdnting,  Mr.  N.  added,  is  considered  as  the  chef  (Panivre  of 
his  pencil.  The  present  is  designed  as  a  memento  of  the  love  that 
illustrious  man  bears*  to  his  native  land.  It  is  also  highly  compli- 
mentary to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  this  nation.  The  painting 
moreover  reflects  honour  on  this  country,  and  extends  its  tame,  as 
it  is  the  production  of  an  American. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  value  of 
this  painting,  we  are  enabled  to  state,  from  the  first  authority* 
that  Mr.  West  was  offered  in  London  the  simi  of  3000  guineas  for 
permission  to  exhibit  it  during  a  given  period  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Baltimore,  after  which,  to  deliver  it  uninjured  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  but  this   pro- 

*  The  highly  respected  Presideiit  of  the  PennsylTama  Hospital,  Scunuel  Coates 
etqr.  This  truly  l>eneyoleiit  character  has  borne  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  hospital,  as  manager,  for  die  last  thirty-two  years,  during  a  great  portion 
of  whidi  he  hu  devoted  nearly  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  it 
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{kMal  Mn  West  altogether  declined,  considering  it  a  sacred  ob* 
servance  to  transmit  diis  affectionate  memorial  direct,  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  purposes  of  charity. 

<<  'thon  sbalt  open  thy  hand  wide  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy  in  thy  land.'' 
Deateronomy  c.  xr.  v.  xi. 

We  owe  it  to  the  favour  of  the  worthy  president  of  the  hospi- 
tal, to  be  enabled  to  announce  the  earliest  returns  of  the  exhibition, 
so  far  as  the  same  could  be  made  up— a  document,  we  believe, 
that  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  days: 
1817. 

3d.  November.     First  day  of  exhibition,    513  visitors  128  24 

20     •       -      -  ,    Fast  day  observed  in 

the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  consequence 

of  a  proclamation  of 

governor  Snyder  to 

Uiat  eflFect         -        -     749  .  187  29 

25      -      -      -.      Christmas  day  in  the 

morning        -     110 

in  the  sStemoon  563 
1818.  673  168  23 


J  St  January.        New  year's  day 


589 


147  25 


GENERAL    SUMMARY. 

^  1817. 

Total  number  of  visitors  in  November     8030  • 

December     4128  - 
1818. 
-.        -        -        -        t  January        2827 


2007  62 
1031  73 

706  25 


In  three  months  there  were,     Visitors  14985  producing    3745  60 
28   tickets   sold, 
entitling  to  life  ad- 
mission, at  ten  dol- 
lars each        ....  280  00 


Total  receipts  in  three  months    g  4025  60 

f  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  weather  was  most  inclement  in  January, 
which,  coupled  with  short  days,  and  long  distance  to  the  hospital,  are  consi- 
derations to  be  weighed  with  this  return*  It  is  a  rule  with  connoisseurs  to  view 
such  paintings  only  by  sunshine. 


^M  Utility  of  the  Fttte  Arts. 

Art.  VL— Oh  the  UtiMty  of  Fine  Arti^  in  relation  to  the  IHermy^ 

scientific^  and  commercicU  character  of  afeopU:  extracted  from 

a  discourse,  delivered  on  the  opening  ot  the  Liverpool  Institu^ 

tion  25th  November  1817,  by  William  Roscfe,  Esq. 

I^OR  is  it  alone  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude  and  the  sense  c£ 

^  religion,  tiiat  we  are  to  attribute  the  expansion  of  those  feelings 

which  are  expressed  in  works  of  literature  and  art.     Whatever 

forcibly  interests  the  aiFections  of  man,  may  be  esteemed  a  con^- 

current  cause  of  the  efforts  which  he  nuUces  to  communicate  to  an* 

other  his  own  peculiar  impressions.   To  sublime  feelings,  we  may 

in  all  ages  attribute  the  most  affecting  and  refined  productions  of 

the  human,  intellect. 

^Fhe  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  literature  and 
the  arts,  is  in  no  instance  more  apparent  than  in  their  common 
origin,  and  the  certainty  with  which  they  may  be  rcfeired  to  the 
same  principles  of  human  nature.  Those  emotions  of  admiration, 
of  gratitude  or  pf  love,  which  call  forth  from  one  the  spontaneous 
effusions  of  warm  and  energetic  language,  excite  in  another  person 
the  desire  of  perpetuating  the  rese^lance  of  the  object  of  his  af- 
fection, or  of -recalling  to  memory  those  scenes  which  had  afforded 
him  so  much  pleasure.  Whilst  the  poet  celebrates  in  elevated 
language  the  deeds  of  his  hero,  the  painter  animates  his  canvas 
wim  the  same  subject,  and  whilst  the  former  relates  to  us  an  im- 
passioned narrative,  the  latter  brings  the  transaction  immediately 
before  our  eyes.  The  course  of  improvement  thus  begun  is  en- 
eourag^d  by  applause,  and  excited  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  emu- 
lation; till  at  length  not  only  individuals  but  nations  become  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  woficiency  in  these  pursuits. 

A  state  of  general  tranquillity,  and  a  government  which  admits 
of  the  free  exertions  of  the  mind  are  indispensibly  necessary  to  in- 
tellectual improvement.  But  these  are  only  negative  advantages. 
Though  the  blossoms  may  escape  the  blight  and  the  mildew,  yet 
warm  suns  and  timely  showers  are  requisite  before  they  can  ex- 
pand, and  ripen  dieir  fruit.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  in  vain  to  expect 
that  the  arts  and  sciences  should  flourish,  to  their  full  extent,  in 
any  country  where  they  were  not  preceded,  or  accompanied,  by  a 
certain  degree  of  stability,  wealth  and  competency;  so  as  to  enable 
its  inhabitants  occasionally  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  the 
more  laborious  occupations  of  life,  and  devote  it  to  speculative  in- 
quiries and  the  pleasures  derived  from  works  of  art.  Whenever 
any  state  has  attained  this  enviable  pre-eminence  and  enjoys  also  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  letters  and  arts  are  intro- 
duced— not  indeed  as  a  positive  convention  of  any  people,  but  as  a 
natural  and  unavoidable  result  Nor  has  the  cultivation  of  these 
studies  been  injurious  to  the  prosperity,  the  morals,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  a  people.  On  the  contrary  they  have  usually  exhibited  a  re- 
action highly  favourable  to  the  country  where  they  have  been 
cherished;  not  only  by  opening  new  sources  of  wealth  and  exertion, 
but  by  exalting  the  views,  purifying  the  moral  taste,  enlarging  the 
intellectual  and  even  the  physical  powers  of  the  human  race,  and 
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epnfening  <m  die  nation  where  thef  have  once  flourished  a  rank 
and  a  distinction  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  the  most  honourable 
and  the  most  durable  that  can  be  s^tained. 

Nor  are  the  arts  connected  with  design — as  painting,  sculpture 
«xd  architectm^,  to  be  considered  as  a  drawback  on  die  accumu- 
lation of  national  wealdi,  or  as  useless  dependants  upon  the  bounty 
of  a  country.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  they  have  been  encour- 
aged^ they  have  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  not  only  to  hon- 
our, but  to  inrich  the  state.  How  shall  we  estimate  the  influx  of 
wealth  into  the  cities  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth ,  century,  or  into 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  in  the  seventeenth,  as  a  compen* 
sation  for  those  works  of  art  which,  though  highly  prized  on  Aeir 
first  appearance,  have  continued  to  increase  in  value  to  the  present 
day,  amd  form  at  this  time  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  per- 
manent riches  of  Europe?  See  the  productions  of  their  artists 
sought  after  by  the  principal  sovereigns  and  most  distinguished 
characters  of  die  times,  who  w^re  proud  to  be  represented  by  their 
pencils!  and  ask  whether  the  remuneration  conferred  on  their  la-^ 
hours  was  exceeded  by  die  profits  obtained  by  single  and  indivi- 
dual exertions  in  any  other  department.  If  it  be  conceded  that 
the  person  who  can  produce  an  article  of  the  greatest  value  from 
the  least  material  bears  the  prize  from  his  competitors,  who  can 
o^npare  with  the  painter?  who  with  a  few  colours  and  a  sheet  of 
coarse  canvas,  may,  if  endowed  ¥dth  the  genius  of  a  West,  pro- 
duce, even  in  the  present  day,  a  work  that  shall  be  considered  as 
inadequately  recompensed  by  a  sum  of  diree  thousand  guineas; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  gratifies  the  taste,  improves  the  moral 
sentiment,  and  confers  honour  on  the  artist  and  on  the  country  of 
his  birth. 

I  trust  then  it  will  be  clearly  understood,  that  it  is  not  as  a  matter 
of  pleasure  and  gratification  merely,  or  in  common  acceptation,  as 
an  object  of  luxury,  that  I  thus  venture  to  recommend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fine  arts.  My  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  their  indis- 
pensible  utility,  and  to  show  that  where  they  are  discouraged,  no 
country  must  expect  to  obtain  its  full  advantages,  even  in  a  lucra- 
tive point  of  view,  much  less  to  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
ticm  and  prosperity,  and  to  signalize  itself  in  the  annals  of  mim- 
kind.  Whoever  has  attended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  this  subject 
must  acknowledge  how  intimately  the  improvements  in  manufac- 
tures have  kept  pace  with  the  proficiency  made  in  the  arts  of  de- 
sign. At  the  same  time  there  are  departments  in  which  the  arts 
have,  by  their  own  sole  and  independant  energies,  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  wealth  and  reputation  of  a  country;  as  in  the  instance 
of  Engraving.*    Nor  can  a  proficiency  be  made  in  the  lowest  de- 

*  Blest  art!  whose  aid  the  Painter's  skill  endears, 
And  bids  his  labours  live  thro'  fotare  years; 
Breaks  that  restraint,  which  to  the  world  unkind. 
To  some  one  spot  the  &Fourite  work  confined; 
Gires  to  each  distant  land,  each  future  age. 
The  features  of  the  warrior,  saint,  or  sage; 
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motihents  of  diese  Mts,  without  m  acyiriiHiMiii  wMi  llie  hb^tft. 
From  one  source  only  cm  ihe  gemime  sttcafli  be  dQtiveflU-«t» 
though  wheb  once  obtained,  it  may  be  diAistd  llinHlgll  iaftii«tef«« 
Ue  channels* 

But  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  thsli  be  miauadettood,  «ad  diat  is 
thus  insisting  on  the  direct  advantages  derived  to  a  cottfltfy  ttom^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  I  shsdl  be  accused  of  treatkig  die 
subject  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  you  and  of  myselfl  I  shalt  ^er* 
haps  be  told,  that  it  is  only  in  a  commercial  or  mamifacturing  place 
that  an  idea  could  have  occurred  of  seizing  upon  thoae  aits^  whotfe 
province  it  is  to  delight  the  imaginiftion  aiid  t6  ekvate  the  miAd^ 
and  of  chaining  them  down  to  labour  in  the  dull  rcnmd  of  pecumafy 
profit.  My  exculpation  is  very  brief.  If  these  arts  mre  cultivated 
at  all,  the  result  which  I  have  stated  is  unavoidafak.  If  you  wilt 
protect  ihe  arts,  the  arts  will,  and  ought  to  remunerate  you*  To  sup- 
pose that  they  are  to  be  encouraged  upon  some  abstract  and  disinter- 
ested plan,  from  which  all  idea  of  utility  shall  be  excluded,  i»*to 
suppose  that  a  building  can  be  erected  without  a  foundadon%  Thefft 
is  not  a  greater  error,  than  to  think  that  tiie  arts  can  subsist  apoiti 
the  generosity  of  the  public.  They  are  willing  to  repay  whatever 
is  devoted  to  their  advantage;  buttlwy  will  not  become  slaves^  If, 
in  the  infancy  of  their  progress,  some  assistance  should  be  requi- 
site, such  a  necessity  cannot  long  exist.  The  arts  can  only  flourish 
where  they  command.  Till  an  artist  can  produce  a  iirork  of  such 
merit,  as  to  induce  some  individual  to  prefer  it  to  its  vahie  in  mo- 
ney, he  ought  not  to  expect  a  reward.  It  is  a  bounty  and  a  degra-^ 
dation;  and  in  its  effects  tends  to  mislead,  and  not  to  encourage 
tke  art.  What  should  we  think  of  giving  a  premium  to  the  au- 
dior  of  a  worthless  poem,  by  way  of  encouraging  poetry?  And  yet 
it  is  generally  from  this  class,  both  in  arts  and  bterature,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  want  of  public  patronage  proceed.  It  was  not 
thus  with  the  great  masters  of  former  times.  I  speak  not  of  diose 
whose  productions,  stand  on  the  summit  of  art,  which  add  to  their 
intrinsic  value  the  incidental  merit  of  rarity,  and  are,  when  met 
with,  estimated  beyond  gold  and  gems— of  a  Raffaelle  or  a  Lio- 
nardo  da  Vinci— I  allude  only  to  those  whose  woiics  are  numerous 
and  well  known — a  Titian — a  Guido-— a  Rubens— 4i  Rembrandt— 
a  Vandyke,  and  a  long  train  of  other  eminent  ardsts  in  Italy,  in 
Flanders,  and  even  in  France,  who  dispensed  a  favour  as  often  as 
diey  finished  a  picttu^,  a|id  by  upholding  the  dignity  established 
the  utility  of  the  art. 

T^  fnice  that  seems  with  beauty^s  qoeen  to  vie; 
The  mild  saffusion  of  the  lang^uid  eye; 
Till  with  the  Paiuter's  proudest  works  at  strife, 
The  fragile  paper  seems  to  glow  with  life! 

FrogmetU  qfa  M8*  Poem  on  Engraring. 


^H£  rtadrra  of  dik  work  will  find  o^  refer^ce  to  the  8th. 
'*-  vidume  of  our  feries,  a  biography  of  this  extraordisary  character 
given  at  consideraUe  lengtli,  and  alhwion  lyi^de  to  certain  letters 
which  passed,  aoon  after  his  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in 
1778,  between  him  and  Lady  Selkirk,  respecting  a  transaction  in 
which  he  was  involred,  with  a  view  to  cany  off  her  husband,  the 
Earl,  from  his  house  on  St.  Mary^s  Isle,  in  order  to  detain  him  as 
a  hostage  until  terms  should  be  agreed  upoai  between  Great  Britain 
and  America.  We  have  now  a  copy  of  these  letters^  in  a  recent 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  with  some  others,  relative  to  this  daring 
captain,  particularly  one  of  Dn  Franklin,  and  another  of  the  cele- 
brated Polish  patriot  Kosciusko,  as  also  one  from  the  empress  of 
Russia,  which  never  before  appeared  in  print* 

The  two  letters  of  Jones  were  inserted  in  the  newspiqiers  at  the 
time,  but  not  in  any  diu'able  or  accessible  Repository. 

The  name  of  Paul  Jones  is  remembered  with  terror  at  this  day 
dpng  the  Scottish  coasts.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer, 
a  few  miles  from  Dumfries  (Scotland;)  and,  impelled  by  that  love 
of  enterprize  which  is  so  frequendy  to  be  met  with  amongst  the 
peasamtry  of  that  coimtry,  eagerly  embarked  in  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  fwdnst  the  mother  country.  Whether  he  was  actuated  by 
a  sense  of.  the  iqustice  of  Britain  towards  America,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  or  a  hope  of  aviuling  himself  of  the  opportunities  in 
which  revohitionary  warfare  so  gready  abounds  to  rise  from  his 
original  obscurity,  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  determine,  and 
unnecessary  to  inquire.  BiU,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
letters,  that,  in  the  progress  of  his  adventurous  life,  he  was  well  in- 
spired with  the  language  that  flows  from  a  mind  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  liberty;  and  diat  he  was  honoured  by  some  of  its  warmest 
friends  in  both  hemisphere.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  kind 
and  gentle  feelings  that  influenced  his  conduct  towards  Lady  Sel- 
kirk, so  o{^site  to  the  character  he  was  represented  to  be,  and  the 
very  handsome  manner  in  which  he  repaired  the  injury  entailed  by 
the  policy  adopted  for  securing  the  person  of  the  Earl.  There  are 
prc^iiably  few  instances,  especially  among  adventurers  who  have  risen 
from  the  condition  in  which  Paul  Jones  was  originally  placed,— of 
more  enlarged  views*— more  generous  feelings, — and  a  more  dis* 
interested  conduct,  than  these  letters  exhibit,  combined  as  they  are 
with  sentiments  of  relendess  hostility  towards  the  claims  of  his 
native  country.  Such  a  picture,  of  which  the  view  is  at  all  times 
refreshing,  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  now 
engaged  in  similar  struggles  on  an  adjacent  theatre.  Good  policy, 
in  the  absence  of  higher  motives,  may  induce  those  who  direct  and 
regulate  the  movements  of  revolutionary  warfare,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  impelled  by  the  storm,  to  atone,  in  some  measure,  by  acts 
of  forbearance  and  generosity,  for  the  injuries  to  which  the  helpless 
and  the  innocent  are  peculiarly  exposed  in  the  infuriate  contests  be- 
tween a  people  and  their  rulers. 
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In  the  progressof  the  revoturimuoy  war,  Pftul  Jod^  obtttoed  Am  . 
command  of  a  squadnm,  with  which,  hi  1  ff  8,  he  imdeitook  to  aoBOT 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  2d  December,  1777,  he  arri- 
ved at  Nantes,  and  in  January  repaired  to  Paris,  with  die  view  of 
making  arrangements  with  the  American  i^inisters  and  die  Fr«acli 
government.  In  Febniaiy  he  convoyed  sohie  American  vessels  ta 
the  Bay  of  Quiberon;  ana,  on  his  return  to  Brest,  communicated 
his  plan  to  Admiral  D' AruiUiers,  who  afforded  him  every  means 
of  forwarding  it.  He  accordingly  left  Brest,  and  sailed  through 
the  Bristol  Channel,  without  giving  any  alarm.  Early  in  die  morn- 
ing of  die  23d  April  he  made  an  attack  on  the  harbour  of  White- 
haven, in  which  diere  were  about  400  sail.  He  succeeded  in  set- 
ting fire  to  several  vessels,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  any  thing  de- 
cisive before  day-light,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

The  next  transaction  which  took  place  on  the  same  day,  was  the 
invasion  of  St.  Mary's  Isle,  near  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  where 
Lord  Selkirk's  house  is  situated.  The  particulars  of  diis  event, 
and  of  the  action  which  succeeded,  as  well  as  the  motives  upon 
which  Jones  acted,  are  well  given  in  the  following  letter,  which 
he  addressed  to  Lady  Selkirk: 

Ranger^  Brest ^  Bth  May  1778. 

Madam, — It  cannot  be  too  much  lamented,  that  in  the  profession 
of  arms,  the  officer  of  fine  feeling,  and  of  real  sensibility,  should  be 
imder  the  necessity  of  winking  at  any  action  of  persons  under  his 
command  which  his  heart  cannot  approve;  but  the  reflection  is 
doubly  severe,  when  he  finds  himself  obliged,  in  appearance,  to 
countenance  such  action  by  his  authority. 

This  hard  case  was  mine,  when,  on  the  23d  of  April  last,  I  landed 
on  St.  Mary's  Isle.  Knowing  Lord  Selkirk's  interest  widi  his 
king,  and  esteeming,  as  I  do^  his  private  character,  I  wished  to 
make  him  the  happy  instrument  of  alleviating  the  horrors  of  hope- 
less captivity,  when  the  brave  are  overpowered  and  made  prisoners 
of  war.  It  was  perhaps,  fortunate  for  you.  Madam,  that  he  was 
from  home,  for  it  was  my  intention  to  have  taken  him  on  board  the 
Ranger,  and  to  have  detamed  him  until,  through  his  means,  a  gene- 
ral and  fair  exchange  of  prisoners,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Ame- 
rica, had  been  effected. 

When  I  was  informed  by  some  men  whom  I  met  at  landing,  that 
his  lordship  was  absent,  I  walked  back  to  my  boat,  determined  to 
leave  the  island.  By  the  way,  however,  some  officers  who  were 
with  me  could  not  forbear  expressing  their  discontent,  observing, 
diat,  in  America,  no  delicacy  was  shown  by  the  English,  who  took 
away  all  sorts  of  moveable  property,  setting  fire  not  only  to  towns 
and  to  the  houses  of  the  rich  without  distinction,  but  not  even  spar- 
ing the  wretched  hamlets  and  milch  cows  of  the  poor  and  helpless, 
at  the  approach  of  an  inclement  winter.  That  party  had  been  with 
me  as  volunteers  the  same  morning  at  Whitehaven;  some  complai- 
sance, therefore,  was  their  due.  I  had  but  a  moment  to  think  how 
I  might  gratify  them,  and  at  the  same  time  do  your  ladyship  the 
least  injury.     I  charged  die  two  officers  to  permit  none  of  th«  sea- 
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itten  to  ester  the  faouae,  or  to  hurt  ttiy  thing  idK>ut  it;  to  treat  you. 
Madam,  with  tfie  utmost  respect;  to  accept  of  the  plate  which  was 
offered  and  to  ccmie  away  without  making  a  search,  or  demanding 
any  thing  else.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  I  was  punctually 
obeyed,  since  I  am  informed  that  the  plate  which  they  brought  away 
is  far  short  of  the  quantity  expressed  m  the  inventory  which  accom- 
panied it.  I  have  gratified  my  men;  and,  when  the  plate  is  sold,  I 
shall  become  the  purchaser,  and  will  gratify  my  own  feelings^  by 
reatoring  it  to  you  by  such  conveyance  as  you  shall  please  to  direct. 
Had  die  earl  been  on  board  the  Ranger  the  following  evening,  he 
would  have  seen  the  awful  pomp  and  dreadful  carnage  of  a  sea  en- 
gagement; both  affording  ample  subject  for  the  pencil,  as  well  as 
melanchoty  reflection  for  the  contemjuative  mind.  Humanity  starts 
back  at  such  scenes  of  horrcH-,  and  cannot  but  execrate  the  vile  pro- 
moters of  this  detested  war. 

For  they^  'twas  tkey^  unsheathed  fhe  ruthless  blade, 
And  hearea  shall  ask  the  havock  it  has  made. 

The  British  ship  of  war  Drake,  mounting  20  guns,  with  more 
than  her  full  complement  of  officers  and  men,  besides  a  number  of 
volunteers,  came  out  from  Carrickfergus,  in  order  to  attack  and 
take  the  American  continental  ship  of  war  Ranker,  of  18  guns,  and 
short  of  her  complement  of  officers  and  men.  The  ships  met,  and 
the  advantage  was  disputed  with  great  fortitude  on  each  side  for 
an  hour  and  five  minutes,  when  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
Di^s^  fell,  and  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Ranger.  His 
amiable  lieutenant  lay  mortally  wounded,  besides  near  forty  of  the 
inferior  officers  and  crew  killed  and  wounded. 

A  melancholy  demonstration  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  pros- 
pects,— I  buried  them  in  the  spacious  grave,  with  the  honours  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

Though  I  have  drawn  my  sword  in  the  present  generous  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  men,  yet  I  am  not  in  arms  merely  as  an  American, 
nor  am  I  in  pursuit  of  riches.  My  fortune  is  liberal  enough,  hav- 
ing no  wife  nor  family,  and  having  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
riches  cannot  insure  happiness.  I  profess  myself  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  totally  unfettered  by  the  litde  mean  distinctions  of  climate 
or  of  country,  which  diminish  the  benevolence  of  the  heart,  and 
set  bounds  to  philanthropy.  Before  this  war  began,  I  had,  at  an 
early  time  of  life,  withdrawn  from  the  sea-service,  in  favour  of 
^  calm  contemplation  and  poetic  ease.''  I  have  sacrificed,  not  on- 
ly my  favourite  scheme  of  life,  hit  the  softer  affections  of  the  hearty 
and  my  prospects  of  domestic  happiness;  and  I  am  ready  to  sacri- 
fice my  life  also  with  cheerfulness,  if  that  forfeiture  would  restore 
peace  and  goodwill  among  mankind. 

As  the  feelings  of  your  gende  bosom  cannot,  in  that  respect,  but 
be  congenial  with  mine,  let  me  intreat  you,  madam,  to  use  your 
soft  persuasive  arts  with  your  husband,  to  endeavour  to  stop  this 
cruel  and  destructive  war,  in  which  Britain  never  can  succeed. 
Heaven  can  never  countenance  the  barbarous  and  unmanly  practi- 
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ces  of  the  Britons  in  America,  wbich  aftvagts  woiild  \Aotk  a^  «id 
which,  if  not  discondnued,  wiU  soon  be  maliated  in  Britain  by  a 
justly  enra^ied  people.  Should  you  fail  in  this,  (for  I  Mm  pers«uuled 
that  you  will  attempt  it,  and  who  can  resist  the  power  of  such  an 
advocate?)  your  endeavours  to  effect  a  general  exchange  of  prison- 
ers will  be  an  act  of  humanUy,  which  will  afford  you  gc^en  feel- 
ings on  a  death-bed. 

I  hope  this  cruel  contest  will  soon  be  closed,— *but,  should  it  con- 
dmie, — ^I  waje  no  war  wiA  the  fair! — I  acknowledge  their  power, 
and  bend  before  it  with  profound  submission!  Let  not,  therefore, 
^die  amiable  Countess  of  Selkirk  regard  me  as  an  enemy ,-^  ana 
ambitious  of  her  esteem  fmd  fiiendship,  and  would  do  any  diing 
consistent  with  my  duty  to  merit  it. 

The  honour  of  a  line  from  your  hand,  in  answer  to  this,  wiH  lay 
me  under  a  very  singular  obligation;  and,  if  I  can  render  you  any 
acceptable  service,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  1  hope  you  see  into  my 
character  so  far,  as  to  command  me  without  the  least  grain  of  re- 
serve. I  wish  to  know  exactly  the  behaviour  of  my  people,  as  I 
determine  to  pnnish  them  if  they  have  exceeded  their  liberty. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  esteem,  and  with  profound  . 
respect,  madam,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Paul  Jones* 

Tq  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess  of 

Selkirky  St.  Mary's  Isle^  ScotlcuicL 

The  correctness  of  the  facts  here  stated  is  confirmed  by  the  foU 
lowing  account  given  at  the  time  in  the  Scots  Magazine. 

"  Between  ten  and  eleven,  a  servant  brought  word,  that  a  press- 
gang  had  landed  near  the  house.  This  the  p^ty  from  the  priva- 
teer had  given  out,  in  order,  as  was  supposed,  to  get  out  of  the  way 
all  the  servants  and  others  who  might  oppose  them.  Presently  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  armed  men  came  up;  all  of  whom  planted 
themselves  round  the  house,  except  three,  who  entered,  each  with 
two  horse-pistols  at  his  side;  and,  with  bayonets  fixed,  they  demand- 
ed to  see  the  lady  of  the  house;  and,  upon  her  appearing,  told  her,' 
with  a  mixture  of  rudeness  and  civility,  who  they  were,  and  that 
all  the  plate  must  be  delivered  to  them.  Lady  Selkirk  behaved  with 
great  composure  and  presence  of  mind.  She  soon  directed  her 
plate  to  be  delivered;  with  which,  without  doing  any  other  damage, 
or  asking  for  watches,  jewels,  or  any  thing  else,  (which  is  odd,) 
the  gentlemen  made  off.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  there  were 
some  people  amon^  them  acquainted  with  persons  and  places,  and, 
in  particular,  one  fellow,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  waiter  at  an 
inn  in  Kirkcudbright.  The  leader  of  the  party,  who  was  not  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  told,  that  their  intention  was  to  seize  Lord 
Selkirk,  who  is  now  in  London." 

It  appears,  accordingly,  that  Paul  Jones  actually  purchased  the 
•plate,  and  embraced  the  first  opportunity,  after  peace,  to  transmit 
it  to  Lord  Selkirk,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter: 
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/\irw,  Fthruary  12, 1784. 
My  LoED^ 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Nesbitt,  dated  at  L'Oricnt 
die  4th  instant,  mentioning  a  letter  to  him  from  your  son,  Lord 
Daer,  on  the  subject  of  the  plate  that  was  taken  from  your  house 
by  «ome  of  my  peo|d«,  when  I  commanded  the  Ranger,  and  has  been 
for  a  long  time  past  in  Bfr.  NesbittV  care.  A  short  time  before  I 
left  France  to  return  to  America,  Mr.  W*  Alexander  wrote  me 
from  Paris  to  L'Orient,that  be  had,  at  my  request,  seen  and  con- 
versed with  your  Lordship  in  £ngland  respecting  the  plate.  He 
said  you  had  agreed  that  I  should  restore  it,  and  chat  it  might  be 
forwMtled  to  the  care  of  your  sister-in  law,  the  Countess  of  Mor- 
ton^ in  London.  In  consequence,  I  now  send  orders  to  Mr.  Nes- 
bitt  to  fbrwsotl  the  plate  immediately  to  her  care.  When  I  receiv- 
e«l  Mr.  Alexander's  letter,  there  was  no  cartel  or  odier  vessel  at 
L'Orient  that  I  conkl  trust  with  a  charge  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as 
your  plate;  and  I  had  great  reason  to  expect  I  should  have  return- 
ed to  Fnmce  within  six  months  after  I  embarked  for  America. 
But  circumstaacea  in  America  prevented  my  returning  to  Europe 
during  the  war,  though  I  had  constant  expectation  of  it. 

The  long  dday  that  has  happened  to  the  restoration  of  your  plate 
has  given  me  much  concern,  and  I  now  feel  a  proportionate 
lAtasure  in  fulfilling  what  was  my  first  intention.  My  motive  for 
landing  at  your  estate  in  Scotland  was  to  take  you  as  an  hostage 
for  die  lives  and  liberty  of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  America, 
who  had  been  taken  in  war  on  the  ocean,  and  committed  to  British 
prisons  under  an  actof  Parliament,  m^*'*  traitors^  pirates^  taidfelonsJ* 
T6u  obaerved  to  Mr.  Alexander,  that  my  idea  was  a  mistaken  one, 
becaiue  ]rou  were  not  (as  I  had  supposed)  in  fevour  with  the  Brit* 
ifth  ministry,  who  knew  that  you  favoured  the  cause  of  liberty.  On 
that  account,  I  am  glad  that  you  were  absent  from  your  estate 
when  I  landed  diere,  as  I  bore  no  personal  emity,  but  the  contrary, 
towards  you.  I  afterwards  had  the  happiness  to  redeem  my  fd- 
low  citizens  from  Britain,  by  means  far  more  glorious  than  through 
the  medium  of  any  single  hostage. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty  through  every 
stage  of  the  American  revolution,  and  sacrificed  to  it  my  private 
ease,  a  part  of  my  fortune,  and  some  of  my  blood,  I  could  have  no 
sdfish  motive  in  permitting  my  people  to  demand  and  carry  off 
your  nlate.  My  sole  inducement  was  to  turn  their  attention  and 
stop  their  rage  from  breaking  out,  and  retaliating  on  your  house 
tad  effects  the  too  wanton  burnings  and  desolation  that  had  been 
comnutted  asainst  their  relations  and  fellow  citizens  in  America 
by  tbe^^ritisn;  of  which,  I  assure  you,  you  would  have  felt  the 
severe  consequence,  had  I  not  fallen  on  an  expedient  to  prevent 
it,  and  hurried  my  people  away  before  they  had  time  for  further 
teflection.  As  yo(i  were  so  obliging  as  to  say  to  Mr.  Alexander, 
^  my  people  behaved  with  great  decency  at  your  house,  I  ask 
the  favour  ot  you  to  announce  that  circumstance  to  the  public.     I 
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am,  my  Lord,  wishing  you  always  perfect  freedom  and  happinesft, 
your  Lordship's  miist  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Paul  Jokbb. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 

Selkirk^  in  Scotland. 

After  his  comtnit  with  the  Drake^  Paul  Jones  ssdkd  round  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and,  on  the  5th  of  September,  was  seen  off  Ler- 
wick. He  did  no  damage,  however,  to  the  poor  inhabitants.  He 
then  proceeded  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland*  In  the  middle  of 
September  he  sailed  up  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  on  the  17th  ym& 
seen  nearly  opposite  to  Leith,  below  the  island  of  Inchkeith.  A 
violent  south-west  wind,  however,  having  arisen,  drove  his  squa^ 
dron  so  rapidly  down  the  Firth,  as  to  be  soon  out  of  sight*  He  had 
taken  and  stripped  a  few  prizes*  He  sailed  next  to  the  Texel,  into 
which  he  carried,  as  prizes,  two  British  vessels  of  war,  the  SerapiB, 
and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  which,  after  an  obstinate  engage* 
ment,  he  had  captured  near  Flamborough  Head*  On  this  occasion^ 
the  British  minister  made  urgent  demands  that  the  prizes,  as  wefl 
as  Paul  Jones  himself,  and  his  squadron,  should  be  delivered  up 
to  his  government*  Tlie  Dutch,  however,  on  the  25th  October, 
came  to  this  rescdution:  "  That  they  could  not  pretend  to  judge  of 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  actions  of  those  who  had  taken,  on 
the  open  sea,  vessek  not  belonging  to  themselves;  that  they  had 
merely  given  them  shelter  from  storms,  and  would  oblige  them  to 
put  to  sea,  so  that  the  British  might  themselves  have  an  oportunity 
of  taking  tfiem.*'  To  this  resolution  they  adhered,  notwithstandiiig 
the  warmest  remonstrances  of  the  British  minister* 

During  the  course  of  Joneses  stay  at  the  Texel,  he  addressed  the 
following  letters  to  the  Dutch  Admiral,  Baron  Vander  CapeUen. 
On  board  the  Serapie  at  the  Texel  Oct.  19,  1779. 

Mt  Lord,-— Human  nature,  and  America,  are  under  very  sinm* 
lar  obligations  to  you  for  your  patriotism  and  friendship;  and  I  fed 
every  grateful  sentiment  for  your  generous  and  polite  letter* 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  his  Excellency  Dr*  Franklin,  containing  a  paidcu- 
lar  account  of  my  late  expedition  on  the  coasts  of  Britam  and  Ire« 
land;  by  which  you  will  see  that  I  have  already  been  praised  more 
than  I  have  deserved*  But  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that,  by  the  other  papers  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  in- 
close,  (particularly  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk, 
dated  me  day  of  my  arrival  at  Brest  from  the  Irish  sea,)  I  hope 
you  will  be  convinced  that  in  the  British  prints  I  have  been  censur- 
ed unjustly*  1  was  indeed  bom  in  Britain,  but  I  do  not  inherit 
the  degenerate  spirit  of  that  fallen  nation,  which  I  at  onct|Iament 
and  despise*  It  is  far  beneath  me  to  reply  to  their  hireling  invec- 
tives; they  are  strangers  to  the  inward  approbation  that  greatly  ani- 
mates and  rewards  of  the  man  who  draws  his  sword  only  in  sup« 
port  of  the  dignity  of  freedcnn* 
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America  has  been  the  country  of  my  fond  election  from  the  age 
of  thirteen,  when  I  first  saw  it.  I  had  the  honour  to  hoist,  with 
my  own  hands,  the  flag  of  freedom  the  first  time  it  was  displayed 
on  the  Delaware;  and  I  have  attended  it  with  veneration  ever  since, 
on  the  ocean.  I  see  it  respected  even  here  in  spite  of  the  pitiful 
•Sir  Joseph  (Yorke;)  and  I  ardently  wish  and  hope  veiy  so^m  to  ex- 
change a  salute  with  the  flag  of  this  republic.  Let  but  the  two  re- 
publics join  hands,  and  they  will  give  peace  to  the  world. 

Highly  ambitious  to  render  myself  worthy  of  your  friendship, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  very  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant. 

On  board  the  Alliance  at  the  Texel  Nov.  29,  1779. 

My  Lord, — Since  I  had  the  honour  to  rtceive  your  second 
esteemed  letter,  I  have  unexpectedly  had  occasion  to  revisit  Am- 
sterdam; and  having  changed  ships  since  my  retxim  to  the  Texel, 
I  have,  by  some  accident  or  neglect,  lost  or  mislaid  your  letter.  I 
remember,  however,  the  questions  it  contained;  viz.  1^^,  Whether 
I  ever  had  any  obligation  to  Lord  Selkirk?  2^/,  Whether  he  accepted 
my  offer?  and  3rf,  Whether  I  have  a  French  commission?  I  answer, 
I  never  had  any  obligation  to  Lord  Selkirk,  except  for  his  good 
opinion;  nor  does  he  know  me  or  mine,  except  by  character.  Lord 
Selkirk  wrote  mc  an  answer  to  my  letter  to  the  Countess,  but  the 
ministry  detained  it  in  the  general  post-office  in  London  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  author,  who  afterwards  wrote  to 
a  friend  of  his,  (Mr.  Alexander,)  an  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Frank- 
Kn*s,  then  at  Paris,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  fate  of  his  letter 
to  me,  and  desiring  him  to  acquaint  his  Excellency  and  myself, 
that  "  if  the  plate  was  restored  by  Congress,  or  by  any  public  body, 
he  would  accept  it,  but  that  he  could  not  think  of  accepting  it  from 
my  private  generosity.''  The  plate  has,  however,  been  bou^t, 
a^eeable  to  my  letter  to  the  Countess,  and  now  lays  in  France  at  her 
disposal.  As  to  the  third  article,  I  never  bore,  nor  acted  under  any 
other  commission  than  what  I  have  received  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  I-ord,  for  the  honour  you  do  me 
by  proposing  to  publish  the  papers  I  sent  you  in  my  last;  but  it  is 
an  honour  which  I  must  decline,  because  I  cannot  publish  my  let- 
ter to  that  Lady  without  asking  and  obtaining  the  Lady's  consent, 
and  because  I  have  a  very  modest  opinion  of  my  writings,  being 
conscious  that  they  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to  claim  the  notice  of 
the  public.  I  assure  you,  my  Lord,  it  has  given  me  much  concern 
to  see  an  extract  of  my  rough  journal  in  print,  and  that  too  under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  translation.  That  mistaken  kindness  of  a 
friend  will  make  me  cautious  how  I  communicate  my  papers.  I 
hav^e  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  great  esteem  and  respect, 
&c.  &c. 

Paul  Jones  continued,  in  the  American  service  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  and,  on  the  14th  April,  1781,  the  Congress 
voted  to  him  an  address  of  thanks,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal.     At  th«  peace  of  1783,  it  was  agreed  that  Jones  should  re* 
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turn  some  of  thie  prizes  taken  during  the  war,  but  should  receive 
a  pecuniary  indenmification.  To  arrange  this  transaction,  he  sail- 
ed for  Ftimce,  and  arrived  at  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  cordiality.  In  die  course  of  his  residence  there,  he  received 
the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin: 

Havre,  yufy  21,  1785^ 
Dear  Sir, — ^The  oflfer,  of  which  you  desire  I  would  give  you 
the  particulars,  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Le  Baron  de  WalteratorflT, 
in  behalf  of  his  Majesty  the  Kine  of  Denmark,  by  whose  ministers  he 
said  he  was  authorized  to  make  it.  It  was  to^ve  us  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  poimds  Sterling,  as  a  compensation  for  having  delivered 
up  the  prizes  to  the  English.  I  did  not  accept  it,  conceiving  it 
much  too  small  a  sum,  they  having  been  valued  to  me  at  fifi^ 
thousand  pounds.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  an  insurer  in  London, 
requesting  he  would  procure  information  of  the  sums  insured  on 
those  Canada  ships.  His  answer  was,  that  he  could  find  no  traces 
of  such  insiu'ance;  and  he  believed  none  was  made;  for  that  the 
Government,  on  whose  account  they  were  said  to  be  loaded  with 
military  steals,  never  insured;  but  by  the  best  Judgment  he  could 
make,  he  bought  they  might  be  worth  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  eacli.  With  great  esteem,  I  have  the  honour  tm 
be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLfNi. 

Hon.  Paul  Jones,  Esq. 

We  have  also  in  our  possession  im  original  card  of  invitation  tt 
dinner  from  La  Fayette,  which  shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  that  eminent  character.  He  was  satisfied  as  to  his  claims, 
and  returned  to  America.  But,  in  1788,  we  find  him  dfering  his 
services  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  by  whom,  they  were  readily  ac* 
cepted.  The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
her  Imperial  Majesty  upon  this  occasion: 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias 

to  Commodore  Paul  Jones. 
Commodore  Paul  Jones; 

A  messenger  from  Paris,  has  just  brought  me,  from  my  envoy 
in  France,  M.  de  Simolin,  the  enclosed  letter  to  Count  de  Besbo* 
rodka.  As  I  think  that  this  letter  may  contribute  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  verbally  expressed  to  you,  I  transmit  it  to 
you,  and  beg  of  you  to  return  it  to  me,  because  I  have  not  caused 
a  copy  to  be  taken  of  it,  having  so  much  hastened  to  let  it  reach 
you  forthwith.  I  hope  it  will  efface  all  doubt  on  your  mind,  and 
that  it  will  prove  to  you  that  you  are  about  to  be  c<Hicemed  under 
one  who  is  very  favourably  disposed  towards  you.  I  entertain  a 
confidence  that,  on  your  part,  you  will  perfecdy  justify  the  hicrh 
opinion  we  have  of  you,  and  that  you  will  apply  yourself  zealously 
to  maintain  the  reputation  and  high  name,  which  your  valour,  and 
well  known  skill  on  the  element  on  which  you  are  about  to  serve, 
have  acquired  for  you.  Adieu. — I  wish  you  health  and  happiness 
(Signed)  Catherink. 

M  Czarskocelo,  lUh  J}lay  1788.- 
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What  were  the  circumstanoes  which  disgusted  Jones  with  the 
service  of  her  Imperial  Majesty,  we  have  not  yet  been  aUe  to  learn; 
but  it  appears  that,  in  1790,  he  was  engaged  in  a  negotiation  for 
^tering  into  the  Swedish  service.  This  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing very  carious  document,  an  original  letter  from  Kosciuszka,  ad- 
dressed to  ^  The  Honourable  Vice  Admiral  Paul  Jones,  Amster- 
dam,'^ written  more  politely  than  eleg^tly  in  English: 

JVarsaw,15th  Feb.  1790. 

My  dear  sir, — I  HAD  the  honour  to  write  you  the  1st  or  the 
3th  of  Feb,  I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  gave  you  the  infonnation  to 
apply  to  the  Minister  of  Sweden  at  Hague,  or  at  Amsterdam  for  the 
propositions,  (according  to  what  Mr.  D^Engestrom  told  me.) 
They  Boths  had  Order  to  Communicate  you.  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  could  enswer  your  expectation.  I  am  totally  ignorant 
what  they  are,  but  I  would  see  you  to  iight  against  the  oppresion 
and  Tyranny.  Give  me  the  news  of  every  thing.  I  am,  dear  Sirt 
yonr  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  KosciuszKO.  G.  M. 

Write  me  if  you  please  who  is  Minister  from  America  at  Paris; 
I  want  to  know  his  name. 

This  negotiation  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded;  and  Jones  in 
vain  solicited  employment  fix>m  Prance.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1 792, 
in  great  poverty.  Colonel  Blapkden  was  obliged  to  raise  a  sub- 
scription to  demiy  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  The  National 
Assembly  voted  a  deputation  of  their  members  to  attend  upon  diat 
occasion. 

Art.  Vllh'^Upon  the  Proper  Manner  and  Usefulness  of  Transla* 
tions.  By  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael  Hoistein.— -(From  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine.) 

[The  fbllowiog  essay  was  among  the  last  productions  of  the  late  ma/daroe  de 
StaeL  She  made  a  present  of  her  MS.  to  the  editors  of  an  Italian  journal,  who 
published  it  in  their  own  language,  and  frotn  whose  pages  I  extract  it*-'  Queito 
mUc^lOy  say  they,  e  ^deUa  ceUbre  baroneata  di  Stael.  La  sua  OenHlezza  n  e  com* 
fiadata  d$Jame  dono  ed  (more  alia  BibUtiUca  nostra  e  f iot,  nel  dare  la  traduziong 
del  fubiie  mo  disccrso^  itUendiamo  di/ar  cosa  grata  ad  ogtd  lettore,  e  di  render  pub* 
Uca  la  nostra  reconoscenza. '  Ed'  Edifu  Mag>} 

V^pO  translate  from  one  language  into  anoth^  the  excellent  pro* 
-*-  ductions  of  human  genius,  is  the  greatest  benefit  which  can  be 
conferred  on  the  world  of  letters;  for  perfect  works  are  so  few, 
and  invention  is  so  rare,  that  were  every  nation  to  content  itself 
with  its  own  products,  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  which  would 
not  deserve  to  be  called  poor.  There  is  no  commerce  in  which 
the  risk  is  so  smaU,  and  the  profit  so  great,  as  in  the  commerce 
of  thoughts. 

In  the  age  of  the  restoration  of  letters,  both  the  learned  and  the 
poets  agreed  to  make  use  of  no  language  but  the  Latin,  that  so  they 
nught  have  the  advantage  of  being  universally  understood  with- 
out the  necessity  of  trandUtti^is:  smd  undoubtedly  this  idea  was  a 
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very  excellent  one,  so  far  as  the  sciences  were  concerned,  for  solid 
informiation  can  very  well  be  communicated  without  the  graces  of 
style.  But  even  here  the  consequences  were  extremely  hurtful  to 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  for  these  could  never 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  scientific  labours,  of  their  couQtrymen, 
since  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  at  all  times 
an  accomplishment  confined  to  the  few.  Moreover,  the  Latin  lan^ 
guage  was  very  soon  corrupted,  in  consequence  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  thus  applied;  for  the  improvements  of  science  were 
perpetually  calling  for  the  creation  of  new  words,  and  the  learned 
very  soon  found  that  the  language  of  which  they  were  making  use 
M'as  dead^  indeed,  but  not  ancient.  The  poets,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  greater  regard  for  diction  j  and  the  consequence  of  this  was^ 
that  they  very  seldom  dared  to  depart  either  from  the  words  or 
the  phrases  of  the  ancient  poets*  Italy  gave  birth  to  a  race  of  new- 
Romans,  whose  writings  were  in  their  own  days  considered  as 
of  equal  merit  with  those  of  Virgil  and  Horace — such  as  Fracas- 
torius,  Poiitian,  and  Sannazarius.  But  now,  if  the  fame  of  these 
authors  be  not  entirely  exhausted,  their  works  at  least  have  fallen 
into  utter  neglect,  and  are  read  only  by  the  small  number  of  the 
learned  and  the  curious;  so  narrow  and  short-lived  is  that  fame 
which  is  founded  only  on  imitation.  These  Latin  poets  were 
translated  into  Italian  by  their  countrymen,  for  it  is  at  all  times 
necessar)'  that  the  language  to  which  we  are  accustomed  from  our 
cradle,  and  of  which  we  make  use  of  in  all  the  situations  of  active 
life,  should  be  preferred  by  us  to  that  which  we  are  taught  by  mas- 
ters, and  meet  X^ith  only  in  books. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  best  means  to  be  independent  of  trans- 
lations would  be  to  acquire  all  the  languages  in  which  the  great 
f)oets  have  written — Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Eng- 
ish,  and  German.  But  then  what  labour,  what  leisure,  what  as- 
sistance does  this  require!  Who  can  hope  that  such  erudition 
should  ever  become  universal?  and  universal  improvement  must 
ever  be  the  chief  object  of  every  one  who  is  a  well-wisher  of  man- 
kind. I  will  say  more:— even  although  one  should  have  a  very  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  when  he  takes  up  a  good 
translation  of  a  foreign  poet  into  his  own  tongue,  he  will  receive  a 
pleasure  yet  more  intimate  and  domestic  than  any  which  he  has^ 
previously  received  from  these  writings,  in  the  contemplation  of 
those  new  colours  and  ornaments  which  his  vernacular  tongue  is 
receiving  from  the  appropriation  of  beauties  to  which  it  had  in 
former  times  been  a  stranger.  When  the  men  of  letters  of  any 
countr)'^  are  obsenxd  to  be  all  and  often  guilty  of  repeating  the 
same  tiioughts,  the  same  sentiments,  and  tne  same  phrases,  it  is  a 
clear  sign  that  the  soil  is  impoverished:  the  best  meUiod  of  enrich* 
ing  it  is,  to  translate  the  illustrious  poets  of  other  nations* 

In  the  work  of  translating,  if  we  would  have  our  labour  to  be 
really  profitable  to  our  countrymen,  we  shall  above  all  things  be 
carend  to  avoid  the  besetting  sin  of  French  translators— ^that  of 
writing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  origin  of 
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that  which  we  translate.  He  who  turned  every  thing  he  touched 
into  gold  was  very  soon  reduced  to  starvation.  Such  a  method  of 
translation  deprives  intellect  of  the  nourishment  which  it  ought  to 
receive;  that  which  is  imported  from  abroad  still  wears  the  fea- 
tures to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  we  have  gained  little  by 
adding  to  the  stock  of  our  home  productions.  The  error  of  the 
French  translators  admits  indeed  of  many  apologies;  with  them 
versification  is  difficult,  and  rhymes  are  rare;  they  have  no  variety 
of  measures,  no  facilities  of  inversion.  The  poor  poet  is  shut  up 
^thin  so  narrow  a  circle,  that  he  is  perpetually  under  the  neces- 
sity  of  recurring,  if  not  to  the  same  thoughts,  at  least  to  similar 
hemistichs.  The  structure  of  French  verse  assumes  naturallv  a 
wearisome  monotony;  and  if  this  fault  may  sometimes  be  avoided; 
that  must  always  be  in  the  free  and  unfettered  exertions  of  origi- 
nal genius.  In  translations  wher :  every  argument  is  pre-arranged, 
and  every  stroke  of  feeling  has  to  be  copied,  there  is  no  room  for 
inspiration  of  a  character  so  victorious  and  so  sublime. 

The  French,  accordingly,  have  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  good 
poetical  translations,  except  those  of  Virgil  by  the  abbe  de  Lille. 
Our  translators  are  indeed  very  excellent  imitators;  they  transform 
'whatever  they  meet  with  abroad  into  good  French,  with  so  much 
success,  that  no  one  would  ever  suspect  their  productions  of  being 
any  thing  else  than  the  original  writings  of  Frenchmen.  We  have^ 
Iiowever,  no  poetical  translation  which  is  at  once  excellent  in. 
French,  and  stamped  with  the  character  of  its  origin;  I  believe  that 
it  is  impossible  we  shall  ever  have  any  such  translations.  If  indeed 
we  with  reason  admire  the  Virgil  of  De  Lille,  the  reason  of  his 
unequalled  success  must  be  sought  for  in  the  resemblance  which  our 
language  still  preserves  to  the  Latin,  from  which  it  is  descended, 
and  the  felicity  with  which  it  can  still  imitate  the  pomp  and  ma- 
jesty of  its  original.  The  modem  languages,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  all  so  different  from  ours,  that  we  cannot  imitate  them  closely 
without  sacrificing  the  greater  part  of  those  graces  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  our  own. 

The  English,  who  enjoy  a  much  greater  liberty  of  versificatioi^, 
as  well  as  of  inversion,  might  have  easily  become  rich  in  transla- 
tions at  once  exact  and  natural.  But  the  great  authors  of  their  na- 
tion have  been  too  proud  to  stoop  to  the  fatigue  of  translation;  and 
although  Pope  (the  only  exception)  has  formed  two  beautiful  po- 
ems from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  he  has  certainly  retained  not 
one  point  of  that  antique  simplicity  in  which  we  feel  the  secret  pow- 
er and  charm  of  the  stylie  of  Homer. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  for  three  thousand  years  the  world  has 
never  produced  any  poet  of  genius  equal  to  diat  of  Homer.  But 
in  the  traditions,  in  tne  customs,  in  the  opinions,  in  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  Homeric  age,  there  is  preserved  a  certain  charm, 
of  primitive  simplicity,  which  affords  us  an  inexhaustible  delight. 
In  reading  Hcmer  we  are  carried  back  to  the  youth  of  man,  to  the 
beginning  of  ages,  and  our  minds  are  perpetually  agitated  widi  a 
pleasing  remembrance  of  the  feelings  and  dioughts  of  our  ovm 
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early  years;  and  this- internal  commotkm,  minried  as  it  15  wttli  die 
images  of  a  gcddea  age^  tenders  it  necessanr  mat  the  most  aficient 
should  at  all  times  be  die  most  favourite  of  poets.  If  we  remoTtc 
from  the  Homeric  composition  this  simplicity  of  an  infant  worid^ 
it  loses  diat  quality  which  is  its  most  peculiar  characterise,  and 
sinks  more  into  a  level  with  the  productions  of  afto-times* 

It  is  a  very  favourite  notion  among  the  scholttB  of  Germany^ 
that  die  Homeric  works  were  not  composed  by  one  individual;  diat 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  a  collection  ot  separate  many  poems, 
in  which  Grecian  genius  had  celebrated  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
the  return  of  its  conquerors.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  refute  this  opinion,  and  that  the  uni^of  the  phut 
of  the  Iliad  raiders  altogether  absurd  the  supposition  that  that  poem 
was  composed  at  different  times  and  by  different  persons.  Why 
should  the  wrath  of  Achilles  have  been  die  perpetual  theme  of  the 
poets?  The  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  sequel,-— cdx>ve  all,  die 
capture  of  the  city  itself,  which  brought  about  the  conclusion  of 
liie  war — could  scarcely  have  fsuled  to  be  die  subject  of  some  of 
those  rhapsodies^  had  diese  been  die  works  of  dmerent  authors^ 
and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  any  poem  which  w^  intended  to  be 
a  compend  of  all  that  had  been  composed  by  the  best  of  the  Greek 
poets  concerning  the  fate  of  Troy.  To  select  one  only  out  of  sot 
many  remarkable  events,  and  to  arrange,  in  subordination  to  this, 
all  the  other  accidents  which  fill  up  the  lUad,  seems  to  be  evidendy 
the  design  of  one  master-spirit,  who  was  not  likely  to  intrust  inter 
other  hands  the  execution  of  his  plan.  I  mean  not  to  enter  into 
smy  regular  dispute  on  diis  subject;  to  do  that  would  require  an 
erudition  to  which  I  make  no  pretensions:  all  I  shall  say  is,  that  if 
any  other  poets  contributed  to  the  Iliad,  they  must  have  been  of 
the  same  age  with  Homer  himself.  It  would  be  easier  to  persuade 
me  that  it  was  composed  by  different  hands  under  the  direction  of 
one  chief,  than  that  any  spirit  of  an  after  age  could  have  caught 
the  true  tone  of  times  and  manners  so  widely  differing  from  his 
own.* 

But  if  the  Germans  have,  on  the  one  hand,  done  all  in  their  power  to 
deny  the  personal-  existence  of  Homer,  diey  have  in  so  far  at  least 
atoned  for  this  insult,  by  the  labours  which  diey  have  bestowed  on 
the  Homeric  writings.  The  translation  of  Voss  is  reputed  by  his 
countrymen  to  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  original  than  any 
version  which  esusts  in  any  odier  language.  He  alone,  say  they, 
has  made  use  of  the  Homeric  measure,  and  his  German  hexame- 
ters follow  word  for  word  the  hexameters  of  the  Greek  original.  I 
am  very  willing  to  believe  that  such  a  method  of  translation  may 
be  the  most  e&ctual  way  of  introducing  the  reader  to  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  ancient  poem;  but  I  have  great- 
doubts  whether  a  writer  capable  of  followmg  such  a  plan  in  his 

*  We  hope  very  soon  to  lay  before  our  readerra  foM  aecodnt  of  tibe  aiguoienit 
Oft  both  tides  of  this  Homeric  ooatrorersy.  The  opiaioos,  as  well  as  the  rmops  o 
ipadame  de  Stael,  ere  just  what  might  l»Te  been  expected  ttom  a  belierer  in  Oc« 
siah.  £; 
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tnoislm^n^  can  be  a  likdy  person  to  transfuse  into  his  native  Ian* 
•guage  that  soulof  poetry  whi(^  can  never  be  either  taught  by  rules 
10T  acqiured  by  study*  His  «ylhd>les  may  be  ^e  sas^e  in  number 
with  uiose  of  Homer,-^but  how  can  the  hanootiy  erf  his  sounds  be 
the  same?  The  German  poetry  mm  indeed  lose  much  of  its  natu- 
ral sound  by  so  strict  a  copying  of  the  Greek,  but  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  represent  the  UDrivalled  music  of 
tfa^  andent  verse,  whidh  wae  origimdly  intended  for  the  accom^* 
paniment  of  the  lyre. 

Among  the  modem  languages  o£  Europe,  die  Italian  is  certiunly 
the  best  adapted  for  expressing  all  the  varied  sentiments  and  pas- 
sions of  ihe  Greek  Homer.  It  possesses  not  indeed  die  Homeric 
measure,  but  in  trudi  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  hexameter 
verse  can  possibly  exist  in  any  modem  language,  for  the  whole 
qrstem  of  modem  versification  is  founded  upon  praiciples  with 
which  those  of  ancient  versification  have  no  connexion/  Never- 
theless the  sound  of  the  Italian  language  may  certainly  boast  of  a 
harmony  which  has  no  need  of  dactyb  and  spondees,  and,  in  its 
gramaiatical  construction,  it  is  capable  of  all  the  flexibility  of  the 
Greek.  In  tibe  blank  verse  of  Italy,  where  the  impediment  of 
rhyme  is  absent,  the  flow  of  thought  may  be  as  free  as  in  prose, 
and  preserve  at  the  same  time  all  the  grace  and  majesty  of  poeti- 
cal measure. 

Europe  has  undoubtedly  no  translation  of  Homer  which  ap- 
proaches so  near,  both  to  the  strength  and  die  beauty  of  the  ori- 
ginal, as  diat  of  Mond.  This  writer  has  discovered  the  secret  of 
uniting  pomp  with  simplicity; — ^the  most  ordinary  transactions  of 
life  are  elevated  to  a  poetical  dignity,  by  the  unaffected  grace  of 
his  language;— ^e  truth  of  his  painting,  and  the  facility  of  his 
style,  enable  him  to  bring  before  us  the  actions  and  the  men  of 
Homer,  without  depriving  them  of  that  heroic  greatness  which  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  their  original  age.  No  Italian  will 
ever  in  time  to  come,  attempt  to  translate  Homer,  for  it  would  be 
impossible'to  reconcile  Italy  to  see  Homer  stript  of  the  clodiing  in 
which  Monti  has  invested  him.  To  me  it  appears  certain,  diat 
even  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  such  readers  as  are  incapa- 
Ue  of  perusing  Homer  in  his  own  language,  will  both  know  him 
best,  and  enjoy  him  most,  by  means  of  the  Italian  translation.  It 
is  impossible  to  translate  a  poet  with  the  same  accuracy  with  which 
an  architect  can  copy  a  building;  a  poem,  well  translated,  should 
resemble  a  fine  piece  of  music  repeated  upon  a  different  instru- 
ment. The  harmony  will  lose  littie  of  its  effect,  although  the  tones 
be  different. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  thing  the  Italians  could  do  would  be  to 
translate  with  diligence  the  great  modem  poets  of  England  and 
Germany;— their  countr^en  have  great  need  to  be  shown  some- 
thing new,  for  they  are  still  satisfied  with  the  use  of  the  ancient  my- 
thology, and  do  not  perceive  how  antiquated  these  fsdbles  appear 
since  tiiey  have  been  altogether  abandoned  by  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.     If  the  intellects  of  the  Italians  would  not  li&  inactive, 
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they  should  be  often  directing  xhtit  attention  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  I  do  not  wish  them  to  assume  foreign  fashions,  but  they 
should  at  least  know  what  diese  are.  I  do  not  wish  that  they  should 
become  imitators,  but  I  am  anxious  that  they  should  get  rid  of 
that  system  of  andent  observances,  which  has  been  as  injurious  to 
their  literature,  as  the  set  phrases  of  society  among  ourselves  have 
been  to  the  natural  wit  and  ease  of  conversation.  But  if  they  might 
derive  much  advantage  from  all  sort  of  poetical  translations,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  might  gain  most  of  all  by  translations  of  dra- 
mas. Shakspeare,  translated  with  the  most  exact  resemblance  by 
the  masterly  pen  of  Schlegel,  has  been  represented  on  the  dieatres 
of  Germany  in  the  same  manner  that  he  would  have  been  had  he 
himself  been  bom  the  countrjrman  of  Schiller.  The  Italians  might 
easily  procure  as  great  a  benefit  for  themselves,  for  the  French  tra- 

g^dians  approach  as  near  to  the  Italian  as  Shdcspeare  does  to  the 
erman  mode  of  writing;  nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt  as  to  the  ef<> 
feet  which  Athalie  would  produce,  were  it  represented  on  the 
beautiful  theatre  of  Milan,  and  accompanied  in  its  chorusses  by 
the  stupendous  music  of  Italy.  It  may  be  objected  to  all  this,  that 
people  go  to  the  theatre  in  Italy,  not  to  hear  tragedies,  but  to  see 
company.  I  know  nothing  so  likely  to  darken  the  intellect  of  a  na- 
tion, as  the  custom  of  listening  for  five  hours  a-day  to  such  things  as 
are  called  the  words  in  an  Italian  opera.  But  when  Casti  composed 
his  comic  dramas,  and  when  Metastasio  adapted  his  noble  and 
graceful  sentiments  to  musical  accompaniment,  their  countrymen 
made  no  complaint  that  their  diversions  were  diminished.  During 
the  present  reign  of  dulness  which  characterizes  all  the  private 
and  public  assemblies  of  Italy,  he  who  should  succeed  in  uniting 
something  of  instruction  with  the  popular  amusements,  would  de- 
serve to  be  called  a  benefactor  of  his  country.  He  might  perhaps 
infuse  something  of  serious  and  thoughtful  into  Italian  breasts, 
and  rescue  his  nation  from  the  reproach  of  doing  nothing. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  Italian  literature,  there  is  one  class 
of  writers  who  do  nothing  but  dig  among  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in 
the  hope  of  finding  here  and  there  a  grain  of  gold;*  and  anodier,  of 
writers  who  have  no  other  capital  dian  a  great  confidence  in  the 
harmony  of  their  language,  and  do  every  thing  they  can  to  exhaust 
^e  patience  of  their  readers,  by  a  repetition  of  fine  sounds  desti- 
tute of  meaning,  declamations,  invocations,  and  exclamations,  to 
which  our  hearts  are  always  shut,  because  we  can  perceive  that 
they  do  not  proceed  from  the  heart  of  those  who  utter  them.  Is  it 
a  thing  beyond  all  hope,  that  a  desire  of  being  applauded  on  the 
stage  shall  ere  long  conduct  Italian  spirits  to  that  which  is  the  on- 

'"  Madame  de  Stael  seems  hereto  have  had  in  her  We^s^  noble  passage  of 
Cowley: 

*  Why  call  up  ghosts?  why  idly  stand 

To  fleieut^h,  with  vain  divining  ivand 

Amotig  Ihe  dwelliogi  of  the  dead, 

For  treasures  buried 

While  yet  the  liberal  earth  doth  hold 

So  many  viigiii  laiaes  of  undiseoTered  gold^* 
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Ir  source  of  invention— -meditation,— <md  to  that  truth,  iii  concep- 
tions and  in  language,  without  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  good  literature,— the  want  of  which  is  sufficient  to  render 
useless  all  the  other  elements  of  which  a  good  literature  must  be 
composed?  The  drama  is  a  favourite  amusement  in  Italy;  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  would  not  become  less  so  were  it  to  acquire  a  cha^ 
racier  of  greater  seriousness  and  usefulness.  At  the  same  time,  I 
ana  very  ftur  from  wishing  to  see  banished  from  the  Italian  stage, 
IBiat  spirit  of  wit  and  mirth  which  once  enlivened  it.  All  good 
things  ought  to  be  on  good  terms  with  each  other. 

The  taste  of  the  Italians,  in  the  arts,  is  simple  and  noble.  Now, 
language  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  ought  to  have  the  same  quali- 
ties with  the  others.  It  is  indeed  an  art  of  more  intrin^  impor- 
tance than  any  other  to  the  essence  of  man;  for  we  can  do  much 
better  without  pictures,  statues,  and  monuments,  than  without 
those  images  and  feelings  to  which  pictures,  statues,  and  monu- 
ments  are  consecrated.  The  Italians  admire  and  love  their  own 
language  in  the  highest  degree;  they  may  well  do  so,  for  it  has^ 
been  ennobled  by  writers  of  the  highest  genius;  and  the  Italian  na- 
tion has  never  had  any  glory  or  any  pleasure  except  what  has  been 
derived  from  the  exertions  of  its  genius.  An  individual  may  in* 
deed  be  disposed  by  nature  to  exert  his  intellect,  but  he  requires 
a  national  stimulus  to  obey  the  voice  of  nature.  To  some  this  sti- 
mulus is  furnished  by  war,  to  others  by  politics;  the  Italians  must 
look  for  all  their  distinction  in  arts  and  letters;  but  for  these  they 
must  long  since  have  fallen  into  a  lethargic  sleep  of  obscurity, 
from  which  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  arousing  thenu       T. 

Art.  IX. — Further  particulars  of  Rob  Roy,  and  some  branches  of 

his  famihp 
{Cbntinuedfrofn  page  139.) 

n[^HE  arbitrary  and  uncertain  tenures,  by  which  proprietors  in  the 
•*•  Highlands  held  their  lands  and  supported  their  consequence  for 
nianj^  ages,  had,  even  at  this  late  period  of  their  history,  scarcely 
been  subjected  to  any  material  amendment.  Those  laws  formed 
for  the  protection  of  individual  right,  were  in  those  regions  bat 
slightly  regarded,  as  their  distance,  from  the  seats  of  government 
seemed  to  place  tiiem  beyond  legal  authority.  Without,  therefore 
any  reliance  upon  statutes  to  enforce  justice  or  repress  vice,  the 
most  powerful  were  the  most  successful  in  suppressing  inferior 
chieftains,  and  grasping  vast  ten'itories  fur  themselves,  which  fri- 
volous and  unjust  pretences  were  often  considered  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  ' 

Against  such  acts  of  violence  and  iniquity,  though  overlooked 
by  the  indifference  of  government,  did  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  man- 
fully and  openly  draw  his  sword.  He  was  the  strenuous  opponent 
<)f  every  deed  of  cruelty  or  breach  of  faith,  especiallv  if  commit- 
ted upon  those  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune;  the  poor,  the 
orphan,  the  widow,  were  those  for  whom  he  stood  boldly  forward, 
and  vras  the  avowed  champion;  and  lest  his  own  resources  might 
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not  be  adequate  to  thbse  charitable  ends,  he  entered  into  agreement 
with  diiFerent  proprietors  for  their  mutual  defencei  and  a  contract, 
founded  upondiis  reciprocal  basis,  was  entered  into  betwixt  him  and 
Buchanan  of  Amprair,  in  1693;  and  with  the  Campbells  of  Lash- 
nell,  Glenfallocb,  Lashdochart,  and  Glenlyon,  about  the  same 
time. 

Contracts  of  wadset^  as  it  was  called,  were  then  a  comnK>n 
practice  in  the  Highlands,  and  many  small  proprietors  were  swal* 
lowed  up  by  superiors,  from  the  undue  advantage  which  was  taken 
Under  the  supposed  obligations  of  those  agreements.  Many  flagiti- 
ous means  were  adopted  to  evade  and  disannul  the  redeemable  pri- 
vileges of  the  proprietor,  and  from  the  extraordinary  authority 
which  a  superior  claimed  over  his  vassals  during  the  feudal  ages^ 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  inferior  to  resist  his  rapacity,  or  to 
defend  his  lawful  heritage  against  such  powerful  odds. 

Upon  one  of  those  redeemable  bonds  of  wadset  were  the  lands 
of  Glengyle,  when  Rob  Roy's  nephew  succeeded  to  them.     A 
neighbouring  chieftain  of  the  Campbells  had  lent  a  sum  of  money 
on  them,  in  this  way,  which,  if  not  restored  in  ten  years,  the  lands 
Were  to  be  the  forfeiture,  though  the  sum  was  not  half  their  value. 
Rob,  knowing  that  every  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  con- 
'tract,  gave  his  nephew  the  money,  and  he  went  to  retire  the  bond. 
The  period  of  redemption  was  exhausted  to  a  few  months;  and 
under  nretence  that  the  bond  could  not  then  be  found,  the  money 
was  refused.     Rob,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  employed  in  some 
other  aflair,  and  the  matter  having  lain  over,  the  bond  was  allowed 
to  expire.    The  holder  of  it  sent  a  party  to  take  possession  of  the 
Instate  in  his  name;  got  himself  i^feited  on  it  in  the  common  form; 
and  the  owner,  young  Macgregor,  was  ordered  to  remove  himself, 
his  dependants,  and  cattle,  in  eight  days.     Rob  would  not  suffer 
such  treatment;  and  having  assembled  his  gillies^  set  out  to  make 
restitution.     The  nobleman  whom  he  sought  was  then  in  Argyll- 
shire, whither  Rob  proceeded;  but  he  met  him  travelling  in  Strathr 
Allan,  took  him  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  a  small  inn  not  far 
-  distant* .  He  told  his  lordship,  that  he  wpuld  not  part  with  him 
until  he  produced  the  bond  of  Glengyk,   and  desired  that  he 
would  instantly  send  :for  it  to  his  castle.    His  lordship  knowbg 
Rob's  disposition,  and  apprehensive  of  personal  injury,  agreed  to 
give  it  up  when  he  got  home;   but  our  hero  put  no  trust  in  his 
promise,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply.    Two  trusty  men,  along 
with  two  of  Rob's  were  dispatched,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days 
returned  with  the  bond.    When  it  was  delivered,  his  lordship  de- 
manded his  money;  but  Rob  would  pay  none,  telling  him,  that  the 
sum  was  even  too  small  a  fine  for  the  outra^  he  had  attempted, 
and  that  he  might  be  thankful  if  he  escaped  m  a  sound  skin. 

Prior  to  this  transaction,  and  before  Rob  was  noticed  by  them, 
the  family  of  Argyll,  like  some  other  mighty  chiefs,  were  desi- 
rous of  reducing  the  puisne  barons  within  their  reach  to  servile 
dependence,  and  they  seized  upon  the  lands  of  those  who  did  not 
hold  them  by  subordinate  charters^     For  this  purpose,  a  knighted 
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dev^  of  the  famil}r's  was  appointed,  and  among^other  small  estates, 
which  he  had  by  this  iniquitous  rule  annexed  to  the  property  or 
•^^Sy^  ^^^^^  ^^^  situated  in  Glendochart.  Rob  sent  his  lads  to 
Glenurchy  to  waylay  this  knight;  whom,  having  secured,  they 
conveved  him  towards  Tyndnmi,  were  Rob  met  them.  He  re- 
proached the  knight  with  his  injustice,  and  made  him  sign  a  letter, 
restoring  the  lands  to  the  right  owner;  and  when  he  had  done  this, 
he  took  him  to  St.  Fillan^s  Pool,  near  that  place,  and  ducking 
him  heartily,  told  him,  that  from  the  established  virtues  of  that 
pool,  a  dip  in  it  might  improve  die  knight's  honour,  so  that  h^ 
would  not  again  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  land. 

To  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  with  the  means  of  the  rich, 
was  our  hero's  greatest  delight,  and  an  appeal  to  his  generosity  was 
never  disregarded.  On  his  way  to  meet  Graham  of  Killeam,* 
chamberlain  of  Montrose,  as  before  stated:  he  gave  a  poor  man 
money  to  pay  three  yeafs  rent,  of  which  he  was  deficient;  and 
when  the  man  afterwards  offered  to  repay  the  loan,  he  would  not 
receive  it,  as  he  said  he  had  got  it  back  that  same  day  from  Kil- 
learn.  To  a  widow,  who  was  also  in  arrears  for  the  rent  of  her 
Ikrm,  he  gave  a  receipt  in  name  of  Montrose,  which  was  sustained, 
as  that  nc^leman  found  it  convenient  sometimes  to  smooth  Rob's 
hostility  by  overlooking  moderate  offences. 

On  die  estate  of  Perth,  a  clansman  of  Rob's  occupied  a  farm 
cm  a  regular  lease;  but  the  factor,  Drummond  of  Blairdrummond, 
took  occasion  to  break  it,  and  the  tenant  was  or4ered  to  remove. 
Rob  Roy,  hearing  the  story,  went  to  Drummond  Castle  to  redress 
^18  grievance.  On  his  arrival  &ere,  early  on  a  morning,  the  first 
he  met  was  Blairdrummond,  in  front  of  Uie  house,  and  knocking 
him  down,  without  speaking  a  word,  walked  on  to  the  gate.  Perth, 
who  saw  this  from  a  window,  immediately  appeared,  and,  to  soften 
Macgregor's  asperi^,  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome  He  told  Perth, 
d»t  he  wanted  no  show  of  hospitality,  he  insisted  only  to  get  back 
die  tack  of  which  his  namesake  had  been  deprived,  otherwise  he 
would  let  loose  his  legions  up6n  his  property.  Perth  was  threatened 
kito  compliaiK:e,  the  lease  wa^  restored,  and  Rob  sat  down  quietly 
and  breakfasted  with  the  earl. 

*  The  cause  of  provocation  which  Macgregor  sustained  from 
Montrose,  by  the  alienation  of  his  estate  of  Craigrostan,  as  for- 
merly mentioned,  was  aggravated  by  the  dastardly  treatment  given 
to  his  wife  by  KiUeam,  m  his  absence;  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  annoy  them.  In  the  gen- 
tle punishment  he  gave  the  latter  for  his  unmanly  outrage,  we 
must  admire  his  forbearance;  but  the  impression  which  those  mat- 
ters seem  to  have  made  on  his  mind,  constantly  kept  alive  that 
spirit  of  opposition  with  which  he  regarded  them;  and  though  he 
often  had  them  in  his  power,  he  never  intended  to  take  personal 
revenge,  preferring  occasional  retaliation  on  their  property. 

In  his  depredatory  incursions,  cattle  and  meal  appear  to  have 
been  the  chief  articles  of  his  attention.     He  scarcely  raised  any 

f  Formerly  written— Graham  of  Orchil,  by  mistake. 
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ff%m  qti  h\%  own  £uins,  and  wh^n  he^  or  any  of  his  people,  or  ^uff 
joor  person,  were  in  want  of  meal,  he  wei)it  to  a  store  which  Mon*' 
trose  nad  at  Moulin,  ordered  the  quantity  be  required,  gave  the 
peeper  a  receipt  for  it,  and  made  the  tenants,  with  their  horses^ 
carry  it  to  his  house,  or  wherever  else^  it  wa»  wanted. 

The  more  deliberately  to  carry  on  thoee  inroads,  be  and  his 
men,  for  he  never  had  lefts  Aan  twelve,  casually  occupied  a  c*v^ 
at  the  base  of  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  banjicg  of  the  lake.  This  re.- 
^ess  has  its  entrance  near  the  water^s  edge,  ^unong  huge  fragn^ents 
of  rock  broken  from  that  stupendous  mountain,  and  fiti^^tically 
<iiversified  by  the  interspersion  of  brushwood,  heatliy  and  wil4 
t^ants,  matured  in  the  desert  luxuriance  qf  solitude* 

'  But  Rob,  though  generally  favoured  by  fortunate  iacident^ 
^uld  not  always  expect  to  get  off  with  in^punity;  and  after  havr 
ing  many  things  in  bis  own  way,  he  at  length  pressed  too  hard  opi 
$Iontrose,  that  he  was  constrained  to  caU  out  a  number  of  hb 
leople,  who  headed  by  a  cor^dential  Graham,  and  accompanied 
y  some  military,  were  Bent  forth  to  lay  hold  of  Macgregqn  fioi]^ 
and  his  band  dianced  to  be  absent  when  the  Grahams  ^ssaile^  hia 
house;  but  they  learned  the  course  he  had  taken,  and,  by  day* 
break  next  morning,  arrived  at  Crinlarach,  a  public  house  m 
Strathfillan,  where  our  hero  and  his  men  had  taken  quarters  for 
the  night — ^he  in  the  house,  and  they  in  an  adjoining  bam.  The 
Crahams  did  not  wait  to  gain  admission  to  Jthe  house,  but  brpke 
open  the  door.  Rob  was  instantly  on  his  feet  and  accoutred.  He 
levelled  them  man  by  man  as  Qiey  came  to  the  door,  until  hjti 
own  lads,  roused  by  the  noise,  attacked  the  Grahams  in  the  rear 
with  such  hard  knocks,  diat  they  retreated  to  some  distance,  leav- 
ing behind  them  several  of  their  party  sorely  wounded^  and  Robw 
having  fortified  his  men  with  a  glass  of  whisky,  ascended  the  hil| 
towards  Glenfallach.  The  Grahams,  expecting  to  obtain  soiqc 
advantage  over  them,  followed  at  a  little  distance,  till  Rob's  nauei|i 
shot  some  of  the  military,  and  drowned  one  soldier  in  a  mill-dam^ 
when  the  Grahams  thought  proper  to  withdraw. 

After  this  inglorious  trial  to  overcome  M apffregor,  thongh  with 
€ve  times  the  number  of  men,  Montrose  ceased  for  a  while  to  give 
him  any  obstruction,  tmtil  Rob  now  grown,  if  possible,  more  cou* 
rageous  than  ever,  made  a  descent  into  the  plains,  and  sweepe^ 
away  cattle,  and  every  moveable  article,  from  the  country  round 
Balfron  and  other  parts;  and  this  was  commonly  called,  the  herrl* 
ship  of  KilraiTu  This  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  misde- 
meanor  of  which  he  stood  accused,  as  it  attracted  me  notice  of  go- 
vernment; and  the  western  volimteers  were  marched  into  the 
Highlands  to  curb  the  insolence  of  Rob  Roy  and  his  thievish  clan, 
as  they  were  denominated.  These  volunteers  went  to  Dr)naicn,  but 
finding  their  entertainment  very  bad,  and  the  people  disaffected, 
they  lay  upon  their  arms  all  the  night,  dreading  the  approach  of 
the  Macgregors,  who  were  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  to  the 
number  of  500;  but  they  were  not  molested,  being  allowed  to  de- 
part in  peace.   Several  parties  of  horse,  however,  were  afterwards 


li^rsed  Qv^r  tKe  (^oyntry  to  eppvehen^  I^ob,  and  a  reward  offered 
£r  bis  head)  which  obliged  him  for  aome  months  to  take  shelter 
ip  the  woods,  a^d  in  the  cave  at  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond. 

While  under  th^?  conpe^ment  he  was  only  attended  by  tw^ 
mei;i*  One  day,  when  travelling  in  a  sequestered  place  along  the 
side  of  Locheam,  they  ^ere  unexpectedly  met  by  seven  horsemei^ 
who  demoded  Aeir  names  and  what  they  were,  to  which  thcf 
f;aye  an  evasive  apswer^  but,  from  our  heroes  great  sjtature  and 
W^like  dres%  they  had  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  person  they 
sought,  and  desired  him  to  surrender.  There  was  no  tiiae  for 
reply*  ^d  th^y  spraM(ig  un  the  ^ill,  fcdlowed  by  the  troopers.  Rob- 
rapidly  mounted  the  higher  ground,  where  neither  the  horses  ^or 
^e  j^re  of  .th.e  riders  could  touch  him;  but  his  companioBs  were  «ot 
so  lucky.  ?^s  thev  were  ov^rtakcw  and  killed;  and  bem^  exasperated 
at  this,  he  fired  vpon  the  troopers  in  return,  and  killed  liax^  ,^ 
ijxem  and  four  pf  thjeir  horses,  when  they  galloped  away. 

Having  continued  to  wander  from  pl^ce  to  |placc,  somewh^tforloim^ 
t)iou^h  not  brdce.P  in  spirit,  he  became  sobcitous  about  jthe  S9fety 
of  his  faiiAily,  and  had  them  priyateW  removed  to  a  remote  situa^ 
don  ait  the  head  pf  Glenfine,  among  the  n^ountaj^  of  Argyll.  Tt 
^is  sc^itude  some  of  his  faithfu)  adherents  a^ccprnpanied  him, 
and  9,opn  erected  habitations  for  their  accoll^m>dation;  which  be- 
ipg  jinisbed,  Macgrcgor  waited  c»  his  protector  the  Djuke  of  Ar- 
mV^y  to  inform  him  of  what  he  had  done. 

JFrom  this  place  he  and  hi?  people  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
lands  of  Mpn)roj»e  and  Athol,  fro^i  whojipi  they  aUu>dantly  si^- 
plied  their  wants*  But  when  Montrose  understood  that  Rob  had 
im  assyhjim  from  Arjzyll,  he  wrote  to  him  desiring  thftt  the  outlaw 
might  be  removed  fn>m  his  castle,  and  give^  up  to  justice,  and 
Uammg  Ai^U  for  having  givei^  him  any  cojuntenance.  Argyll 
replied,  that  the  abode  which  Rob  Roy  occupied  he  had  ta^en 
williout  le^ve,  and  that  he  supplied  him  only  with  wood  for  fire, 
;md  water  for  drink;  and  hfi  believed^  that  with  eviery  thing  else 
Rob  would  supply  himself. 

Having  found  this  ;iew  retreat,  though  secure  and  distant,  both 
inconveni^ent  and  uncomfortable,  and  their  enemies  having  relaxed 
in  their  pursuit,  they  left  the  bleak  hills  of  Argyll,  and  again  todc 
up  their  residence  jon  the  soil  of  their  nativi^. 

The  various  assaults  to  which  Rob  Roy  had  been  accessary 
upon  the  Earl  of  Athol  and  his  numerous  vassals,  were  not  dicta- 
ted by  malice,  or  a  wish  for  spoil,  but  xrontinued  as  a  chastisement 
for  the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by  that  nobleman,  who  did 
Qpt  respect  his  bravery,  although  he  had  often  seen  and  dreaded 
its  effects.  Rob  having  shewn  no  inclination  to  desist  from  those 
practices,  Athol  resolved  to  correct  him  in  person  as  all  fonn^ 
attempu  to  subdue  him  had  failed,  and  with  this  bold  intention  he 
set  forward  to  Balguhidday.  A  large  portion  of  that  country  then 
beloneed  po  Athol;  and  when  he  arrived  there,  he  s«imm(med  the 
atten£mce  of  his  vassals^  who  very  uawilliagly  accompanied  him  to 
Rob^s  house,  as  many  of  ^em  were  MacpegorS|but  dared  not  refuse 
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their  laird.  Rob's  mother  havingdied  in  his  house,  preparations  were 
going  forward  for  the  funeral,  which  was  to  take  place  that  day; 
and  on  this  occasion  he  could  have  dispensed  with  such  unlooked 
for  guests.  He  knew  the  purpose  ot  their  visit,  and  to  escape 
seemed  impossible;  but,  with  strength  of  mind  and  quickness  of 
thought,  he  buckled  on  his  sword,  and  went  out  to  meet  the  earL 
He  saluted  him  very  graciously,  and  said,  that  he  was  much  ob- 
liged to  his  lordship  for  having  come,  unasked,  to  his  mother's 
funeral,  which  was  a  piece  of  friendship  he  did  not  expect;  but 
Athol  replied,  that  he  did  not  come  for  that  purpose,  but  to  de- 
sire his  company  to  Perth.  Rob,  however,  declmed  the  honour, 
as  he  could  not  leave  his  mother's  funeral,  but  after  doing  that 
last  duty  to  his  parent,  he  would  go  if  his  lordship  insisted  upon 
it.  Athol  said  the  funeral  could  go  on  without  him,  and  would 
not  delay.  A  long  remonstrance  ensued;  but  the  earl  was  inex- 
orable, and  Rob,  apparently  compl^inff,  went  away  amidst  the 
the  eries  and  tears  ot  his  sisters  and  kindred.  Their  distress  roused, 
his  soul  to  a  pitch  of  irresistible  desperati(m,  and  breaking  from 
the  party,  several  of  whom  he  threw  down,  he  drew  his  sword. 
Athol,  when  he  saw  him  retreat,  and  his  par^  indmidated  by  such 
resolution,  drew  a  holster  pistol  and  fired  at  lum.  Rob  feU  at  the 
same  instant,  not  by  the  ball,  which  never  touched  him,  but  by 
slipping  a  foot.  One  of  his  sisters,  the  lady  of  Glenfsdlach,  a 
stout  woman,  seeing  her  brother  fedl,  believea  he  was  killed,  and 
making  a  furious  spring  at  Athol,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
brought  him  from  his  horse  to  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes 
that  nobleman  would  have  been  choked,  as  it  defied  the  by-standers 
to  unfix  the  lady's  ffrasp,  imtil  Rob  went  to  his  relief,  when  he 
was  in  the  agonies  of  suffocation. 

Several  of  oiu*  hero's  friends,  who  observed  the  suspicious  haste 
of  Athol  and  his  party  towards  his  house,  dreading  some  evil  de- 
sign, speedily  armed  and  running  to  his  assistance,  were  just  arri- 
ved as  Athol's  eye-balls  were  beginning  to  revert  into  their  sockets. 
Rob  declared,  that  had  the  earl  been  so  polite  as  allow  him  to 
wait  his  mother's  burial,  he  would  have  then  gone  along  with  him; 
but  this  being  refused,  he  would  now  remain  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts;  and  the  lady's  embrace  having  much  astonished  the  earl^ 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  renew  his  orders,  so  that  he  and  his 
men  departed  as  quickly  as  they  could.  Had  they  staid  till  the 
clan  assembled  to  the  exequies  of  the  old  woman,  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  the  chief  or  his  companions  had  ever  returned  to  taste 
Athol  brose. 

Though  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  was  conscious  how  litde  the  per- 
sonal virtues  of  the  Stewart  family  entitled  them  to  support,  he 
yet  considered  their  right  to  the  crown  as  hereditary,  and  conse- 
quently indefeasible;  and  from  this  conviction,  he  resolved  that  his 
exertiobs  should  be  directed  to  their  cause.  When  the  clans, 
therefore,  began  to  arm  in  favour  of  that  house,  in  1715,  he  also 
prepared  the  clan  (Jregor  for  the  contest,  in  concert  with  his  ne- 
jhew,  Gregor  Macgregor  of  Glengyle. 
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A  large  body  of  Macgregors  were  at  this  time  collected,  and/ 
became  veiy  formidable.  They  marched  into  Monteith  and  Len- 
nox, and  disarmed  all  those  whom  they  considered  of  opposite 
principles.  Having  secured  all  the  boats  on  Loch  Lomond,  they 
toolc  possession  of  an  island  in  it,  from  whence  they  sent  parties 
over  the  neighbouring  countries  to  levy  contributions,  and  extort 
such  penalties  as  they  judged  proper.  But  serious  apprehensions 
being  entertained  of  their  aisposition  for  mischief,  great  crowds  of 
military,  lairds  and  their  tenantry,  assembled,  and  they  were  dis- 
lodged, and  forced  to  join  a  camp  of  Highlanders  from  other 
quarters  in  Strathfillan,  but  not  till  after  several  struggles  with 
the  king's  troops,  different  detachments  of  which  they  defeated. 

The  progress  of  the  earl  of  Mar  with  his  army  of  disaffected 
Highlanders,  greatly  alarmed  the  government,  and  immediate 
orders  were  transmitted  to  Edinburgh,  to  secure  such  suspected 

Jersons  as  were  thought  inimical  to  the  king,  and  among  others, 
tob  Roy  Macgregor  was  specially  named.  He,  however,  con- 
ducted  himself  with  some  caution  on  this  occasion,  and  waited  to 
observe  the  complexion  of  matters  before  he  should  proceed  far- 
ther, as  his  friend  Argyll  had  espoused  the  part  of  king  George^ 
a  circumstance  which  greatiy  distressed  him.  In  a  state  of  con- 
siderable indecision,  he  proceeded  to  the  Lowlands,  and  hovered 
about  both  armies  prior  to  the  battie  of  SheriflF-muir,  without 
making  any  declaration  or  offer  to  join  eitiier;  and  upon  that 
event  he  remained  an  inactive  spectator.  This  unexpected  con- 
duct arose  from  two  motives  equally  powerful, — a  wish  not  to 
offend  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  should  he  join  the  earl  of 
Mar, — and  that  he  might  not  act  contrary  to  his  conscience,  by 
joining  Argyll  against  his  expatriated  king. 

Though  me  undecided  issue  of  this  trial  eventually  brought 
about  the  dispersion  of  the  Highland  army,  the  Macgregors  ccm- 
tinued  together;  but  unwilling  to  return  home  without  some  sub- 
stantial display  of  conquest,  they  marched  to  Faulkland,  and  gar- 
risoned tiie  ancient  palace  of  tiiat  place;  where,  without  much  ce- 
remony, they  exacted  rigorous  fines  from  the  king's  friends.  Here 
they  remained  till  ArgyU  arrived  at  Perth,  when  they  retired  to 
their  own  country  with  the  spoils  they  had  acquired;  but  they 
continued  in  arms  for  several  years  thereafter,  to  the  no  small  dis- 
turbance of  their  neighbours,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  usual  compul- 
Batory  habits. 

Those  daring  practiccb  seem  to  have  been  the  reason  why,  in 
the  subsequent  act  of  indemnity,  or  free  pardon,  the  Macgregors 
were  excluded  from  mercy  in  these  words:—'*  Excepting  all  per- 
sons of  the  name  and  clan  of  Macgregor,  mentioned  in  an  act  of 
parliament  made  in  Scotiand  in  the  first  of  the  late  king  Charles  I. 
mstituted  anent  the  clan  Macgregor,  whatever  name  he  or  they 
may  have,  or  do  assume,  or  commonly  pass  imder;''  and  conse- 
quentiy  our  hero's  name  appeared  attained,  as  '*  Robert  Camp- 
bell, alias  Macgregor^  commonly  called  Robert  Roy.'' 
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in  raising  the  tax  of  bTaci'lHait^  itob  fe>5r  Was  in  some  measure 
sancticmed,  if  not  by  act  of'parliameiit,  at  least  by  statutes  of  locaj 
institution,  as  he  was  for  some  time  a  conthicfbr  for  assisting^  the 
police  of  different  districts  in  collecting  duties  soihewhat  similar 
to  the  otiier.  These  affairs  of  police  were  nearly  the  same,  t&ough 
not  constituted  under  like  Regulations  as  the  succeeding  black' 
tuatch^  the  origin  of  the  now  gallant  42d  regiment. 

Rob,  who  w^  in  a  great  degree  thus  supported,  openly  de- 
manded his  dues,  and  took  strong  measures  to  enforce  payment 
—-his  attack  on  Garden  Castle  was  of  tiiat  description.  The  owner 
was  absent  when  Rob  went  to  claiin  his  right,  which  had  long 
been  withheld  on  pretences  not  to  be  allowed.  He,  however, 
took  possession  of  the  fortress;  and  when  the  owner  returned  he 
was  refused  admittance,  until  he  would  pay  the  rewai^  of  protec- 
tion: but  he  refused;  and  Rob  having  ascended  the  turrets  with  a' 
Child  from  the  nursery,  threatened  to  throw  it'  over  the  walls^ 
which  speedily  b^ufi;ht  the  laird,  at  the  intercession  of  his  lady^ 
to  an  agreement,  when  our  hero  restored  die  keys  of  &e  castle 
and  took  his  leave. 

Whetiier  Rob  Roy  hlEid  ever  paid  respect  to  religious  duties,  or 
what  might  have  been  the  extent  of  his  creed  during  the  more 
prosperous  part  of  his  life,  is  not  certain,  though  he  was  by  birth' 
a  Protestant;  but  he  was  at  one  period  reduced  so  low  in  his 
finances,  that  he  left  his  farm,  uid  lived  in  a  small  hut  in  a  dis- 
tant glen#  In  tiiis  humble  abode,  whether  affected  by  remorse 
for  his  past  irregular  life,  or  whether  he  had  seriously  come  to 
the  persuasion,  that  he  might  overcome  all  his  entors  by  the  inter- 
position of  Catholic  priests,  from  their  declared  power  of  ab- 
solving all  species  of  sm,  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us;  but  Rob 
had  taken  the  resolution  of  becoming  Roman  Catholic,  and  he 
accordingly  went  to  a  Mr.  Alexander  Dnimtnohd,  an  old  priest' 
of  that  faith,  who  resided  at  Drummond  Castle.  What  the  nature 
of  Rob's  confessions  were,  or  the  penante  which  his  sins  required, 
has  been  concealed;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  hti 
himself  gave  of  his  interview  with  mis  ecclesiastic,-*-"  that  the 
old  man  frequently  groaned,  crossed  himself,  and  exacted  a  heavy- 
remuneration," — Rob's  crimes  must  have  been  of  difficult  expia- 
tion: "  It  was  a  convenient  religion,  however,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  which  for  a  littie  money  could  put  asleep  the  conscience.'* 

But  whatever  amendment  this  apostacy  from  the  tenets  of  his 
fathers  might  have  effected  on  our  hero's  principles  of  morality, 
which  were  previotisly  loose  and  unsettied,  certain  it  is,  that  th^ 
restless  and  active  temper  of  his  mind  did  not  long  allow  him  to  fe- 
mun  the  quiet  votary  of  his  new  faith;  and  a  desperate  foray  into 
the  north  Highlands  having  been  projected  by  his  nephew,  he  wad 
requested  to  take  the  comraaitd.  Tired  of  inactive  life,  to  which 
he  had  never  been  accustomed,  »id  willing  to  do  any  thiftg  to  re- 
trieve his  decayed  circfumstances,  he  readily  consented,  and  set 
out  at  the  head*  of  twenty  men.  It  has  beeii  affirmed  updn  ^bod 
autiiority,  that  these  Macgregors,  with  other  Highlanders,  joined 
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seme  Spaniards  who  landed  on  the  north  west  coast  hi  1719,  and 
were  with  them  at  the  battle  of  Glensheil;  and  that  Rcb  and  his 
party  afterwards  phmdered  a  Spanish  ship  after  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  English,  which  so  enriched  Rob  that  he  again  began 
farming,  and  returned  to  the  braes  of  Balquhiddan 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  reformation  the  establish** 
ment  of  Prebyterian  clergy  was  very  precarious,  particularly  in  the 
Highland  districts,  where  the  Romish  persuasion  long  struggled 
for  predominance.  Their  settlement  was  often  resisted  by  the  pa- 
rishioners, and  their  stipends  being  ill  paid,  it  being  customary  for 
the  lairds  to  fix  the  payment  of  them  on  their  tenants,  who  were 
also  made  liable  for  any  augmentation  of  stipend  the  incumbent 
might  afterwards  obtain.  In  the  days  of  our  hero,  a  Mr.  Fergu- 
son had  been  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Balquhiddar;  but  his  in- 
troduction was  opposed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  he 
would  not  be  admitted  until  he  promised  not  to  apply  for  an  in- 
crease of  salary.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  live  on  so 
small  a  sum,  he  subsequently  took  the  usual  legal  steps  for  procur- 
ing^ an  addition;  but  Rob  Roy  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  bu- 
siness. He  got  hold  of  the  minister,  forced  him  into  a  public  house 
near  hb  own  church,  made  him  drink  profusely  of  whisky,  and 
caused  him  to  sign  a  paper  renouncing  every  future  clsum  of  aug- 
mentation; but  he  gave,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  obligation,  bind- 
ing himself  to  send  the  minister,  every  year,  half  a  score  of  sheep 
and  a  fat  cow,  which,  during  his  life,  was  regularly  done. 

In  his  trade  of  dealing  in  catde,  Rob  Roy  often  required  to  tra- 
vel to  different  parts  of  the  Lowlands,  mnd  the  last  time  he  visited 
Edinburgh  was  to  recover  a  debt  due  him  by  a  person  who  was 
reputed  opulent,  but  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
abbey.  There  Rob  went  and  saw  his  man;  but  die  sacredness  of 
the  place  did  not  protect  him;  and  although  he  was  a  strong  man, 
Macgregor  laid  hold  of  him,  dragged  him  across  the  line  of  safe- 
ty, and,  having  some  officers  of  the  law  in  waiting,  gave  over  his 
charge  to  them,  by  which  means  he  got  his  money. 

The  power  which  Macgregor  possessed  in  his  arms  was  very 
tmcommon.  It  was  scarcely  possibk  to  wrench  any  thing  out  of 
his  hands,  and  he  was  known  to  seize  a  deer  by  the  horns  and  hold 
him  fest.  His  arms  were  long,  almost  to  deformity,  as  when  he 
stood  erect  he  could  touch  his  knee-pans  with  his  fingers.  Some  of 
hisneighbours  might  indeed  saythathehad  long  arms;  but  in  all  his 
private  transactions  he  was  honourable,  and  was  much  respected 
by  the  gentlemen  of  his  country,  with  whom  he  constantly  associ- 
ated; and  though  it  may  i^pear  that  he  did  not,  in  his  partial  war- 
fare, act  in  conformity  to  Ae  nicest  principles  of  justice,' the  greater 
nuifi^r  of  his  errors  were  yet  venial,  and,  in  his  own  estimation, 
ike  har  and  justifiable  requital  of  injury  which  he  or  others  had 
sustsuned. 

With  the  family  of  Montrose  he  had  been  at  enmity  for  more 
Aaii'thirty  years;  but  he  considered  the  hurt  they  had  dbne  him  to 
be  an  inexpiable  offence,  which  he  never  forgave:  but  the  animo- 
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Bity  and  rivalship  which  had  existed  betwixt  Montrose  and  Ar- 
gyll, was  probably  a  strong  incentive  to  instigate  Rob  to  that  course 
which  he  had  so  long  pursued  against  the  former,  as  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  Argyll  took  Rob  by  the  hand  merely  to  make 
him  an  instrument  of  opposition  to  Montrose. 

The  fame  of  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  had  travelled  far  and  over 
many  countries.  His  achievements  were  every  where  extolled  as 
the  matchless  deeds  of  unconquered  Caledonia;  and  though  his 
prowess  could  not  be  said  at  all  times  to  have  been  displayed  upon 
occasions  strictly  meritorious,  yet  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
was  admired  in  his  own  country,  as  it  accorded  with  an  ancient 
Gaelic  saying,  which  marked  the  well  known  character  of  the 
Highlander,  that  he  would  not  turn  his  back  on  a  friend  nor  an  ene» 
my:  yet  he  neither  boasted  of  his  strength  nor  his  courage,  and  he 
did  not  look  on  his  past  exploits  with  the  pride  of  a  victor,  but 
with  the  honest  exultation  of  having  supported  the  valour  of  his 
clan,  and  opposed  the  devouring  tide  of  oppression.  Steady  in 
these  principles,  he  never  wantonly  took  up  a  quarrel;  and,  from  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers*  he  was  unwilling  to  adopt  person* 
al  contention;  yet  he  was  often  challenged  to  single  combat,  which 
he  never  refused;  but  on  the  last  two  trials  he  was  worsted,  when 
he  threw  down  his  sword  and  vowed  he  would  never  take  it  up 
again*  for  then  he  was  nearly  blind,  and  his  strength  had  suffered 
the  decay  of  years. 

At  length,  worn  out  with  the  laborious  vicissitudes  of  a  restless 
life,  he  sunk  calmly  to  his  end,  at  the  farm  of  Inverlocharigbegi 
among  the  braes  of  Balquhiddar,  in  1740.  His  remsdns  rest  in  the 
church  yard  of  that  parish,  with  no  other  monument  to  mark  his 
grave  than  a  simple  stone,  on  which  some  kindred  spirit  has  carv* 
ed  a  sword — the  appropriate  emblem  of  the  man:— - 
'*  Clan- Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid." 

Art.  X*— r/te  Tomb  of  Warren.'' 
nnHERE  is  a  solemn,  though  sweet  satisfaction,  in  contemplating 
•*'  the  tomb  of  the  brave.  The  recollection  of  their  deeds  arises 
to  supply  the  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  to  elevate  the  mind  with  no- 
ble sentiments.  But,  how  many  proud  reflections  zrt  aroused,  when 
we  regard  the  turf  tfiat  covers  me  remains  of  the  honoured  dead^ 
martyrs  to  freedom's  causef — ^patriots^  who  fell  gloriously  contend- 
ing for  whatever  could  bind  a  cause  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity; at  the  price  of  whose  blood,  our  independence — all  the  rig^ts^ 
privileges,  and  blessings  we  enjoy  as  freemen,  were  greatly,  though 
deariy  won. 

Their  merit  survives  the  frail  memorials  of  the  tomb.    Their 
fame  is  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  their  countrymen.     Distant 

fenerations  shall  recount  the  gaUant  resistance  of  a  handful  of  un« 
isciplined  volunteers,  to  the  tried  veterans  who  disputed  the  vic- 
tory of  that  day,  when  the  triumph  of  native  valour— ^e  sponta- 
neous burst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  was  memorably  asserted  over 
mercenary  regulars. 
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Foremost  in  this  great  struggle  was  Joseph  Waraev,  fitted 
aKke  for  counsel  and  for  action,  prompt,  intuitive,  ardent,  of  bold 
decision,  and  unquenchable  zed.  Whatever  he  determined,  and 
he  was  eminently  qualified  to  determine  soundly,  he  was  strenuous 
to  urge  and  indefatigable  to  execute — qualiti^  particularly  ser- 
viceable at  a  period  when  even  the  prudent  might  waver  and  the 
cautious  be  atraid.  But  Warren  was  fearless,  when  the  public  in- 
terest, and  his  own  glory  involved,  were  in  question* 

It  is  for  great  minds  to  appreciate  that  devotion  which  rises 
with  the  occasion,  buoyant  with  its  own  elasticity,  which  springs  at 
the  call  of  duty — sees  no  danger  too  difficult  to  surmount — ^no  ob- 
stacle but  to  be  overcome.  Before  it,  impediments  recede,  and 
the  magnitude  of  opposition  serves  but  to  excite  higher  energies 
to  meet  it. 

Such  characters,  nurtured  in  revolutions,  appear  to  be  the  imme- 
diate instruments  in  the  hands  of  providence,  of  great  designs. 
They  occur  rarely  in  an  age,  as  if  their  virtues  were  to  be  the  more 
impressive  for  this  rarity.  But  for  their  magnanimous  resolves, 
Aeir  heroic  and  inspiriting  examples,  their  directing  guides,  what 
would  have  been  the  ciurent  of  many  of  the  happiest  events  that 
now  adorn  the  calendar  of  human  affairs?  Without  them,  how  pre- 
carious the  tenure  of  liberty  with  life,  of  national  existence,  and 
political  franchise? 

In  the  annals  of  our  country,  the  name  of  Warren  is  enumerated 
as  the  first  victim  of  rank  who  fell  in  the  arduous  struggle  with 
Great  Britain.  This  distinguished  person  was  bom  at  Roxbury, 
near  Boston,  in  1740.  He  was  entered  of  Harvard  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduated  in  1759.  Pursuing  the  study  of  medicine 
with  great  success,  he  attracted  early  notice,  and  in  a  few  years 
rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession  as  one  of  the  ablest  physicians 
in  Boston.  But  other,  and  more  pressing  duties,  in  his  mind,  ab- 
sorbed his  interests,  and  urged  him  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  his 
country's  weal.  His  comprehensive  intellect  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive, in  the  distance,  that  a  combination  of  causes  was  operating 
fest  to  accelerate  a  mighty  change  in  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  his  country.  The  cloud  then  lowering  over  the  politi- 
cal horizon,  portended  the  coming  storm.  He  foresaw  that  it  would 
burst  on  that  portion  of  the  state  which  seemed  peculiarly  to  have 
an  imperious  claim  upon  his  talents  and  his  services.  To  be  want- 
mg  on  such  an  occasion  to  a  full  sense  of  duty,  was  reserved  for 
souls  less  daring,  who  could  purchase  security  at  whatever  jprice. 
In  the  estimation  of  Warren,  a  sacrifice  of  the  emoluments  of  a  lu- 
crative profession  was  light  in  the  comparison;  setting  at  nought, 
then,  the  considerations  that  engross  ordinary  minds,  he  stepped 
boldly  forward,  the  advocate  of  a  vigorous  resistance,  when  he  saw 
diat,  between  the  extremes  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  unquali- 
ied  emancipation  on  the  other,  there  is  no  safe  interval. 

His  eloquence  as  a  speaker,  and  his  talents  as  a  writer,  were  con- 
spicuous on  all  occasions,  from  the  year  in  which  the  stamp  act  was 
passed,  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  He  predicted,  and  with 
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an  energy  that  appalled  enemies  while  it  animated  friends,  he  ea* 
forced,  with  irren-agable  ability,  the  great  trudi — that  America  was 
competent  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be  sent  against  ber^ 
for  that  while  he  spoke,  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  New  Ens* 
land  alone,  descendants  of  the  puptans  in  the  Charles's  and  Jameses 
days,  were  ready — men  who  had  not  lost  the  spirit  of  Englishmen 
under  the  English  commonwealth. 

He  continued,  from  the  year  lt^68,  a  principal  member  of  a  se* 
cret  committee  in  Boston,  which  had  great  influence  on  the  con- 
cerns of  the  country.  At  their  meetings,  plans  of  defence  and  pre- 
paration were  agitated  and  matured,  and  m  all  these  delicate  pro* 
ceedings,  his  boldness,  his  decision,  and  zeal  were  governed  by  the 
circumspection  and  wisdom  with  which  they  were  happily  temper- 
ed* After  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  and  the  consequent  defeat  of 
that  attempt  at  foreign  impost,  the  proceedings  of  this  committee 
were  no  longer  kept  concealed!  Warren  was  the  avowed  cham- 
pion of  decisive  measures.  His  unhesitating  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  liberty,  pointed  him  out  a  leader  in  those  times,  and  he  was  twice 
chosen  die  public  orator  of  the  town  on  the  anniversaries  of  the 
massacre,*  when  he  delivered  orations  breathing  all  the  energy  of 
a  lofty  mind. 

On  the  evening  before  the  batde  of  Lexington,  he  obtained^ 
through  his  usual  indefatigable  industry,  early  informadon  of  the 
intended  expedition  against  Concord,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
despatched  an  express  to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were 
at  Lexington,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  He  himself  followed 
on  the  next  day,  hovered  about  the  enemy,  and  was  very  active 
during  the  engagement  of  the  memorable  19th  of  April.  It  is  said, 
in  general  Heath's  memoirs,  that  a  ball  took  off  part  of  his  ear-lock. 
After  the  departure  of  John  Hancock  to  the  general  congress,  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Massachusetts  congress  in  his  place, 
and  by  his  extensive  influence,  was  of  signal  benefit  in  preserving 
^  order  amone  the  troops  then  assembled  at  Cambridge,  which,  in 
the  confused  state  of  the  army,  was  essentially  important  Four 
days  previously  to  the  batde  of  Bunker's  or  more  properly  Breed's 
HiU,  he  received  his  commission  of  major  general  in  the  armies  of 
the  general  congress,  then  held  at  Philadelphia. 

In  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day  the  17th  of  June,  1775 y  he 
repaired  from  head-quarters  at  Cambridge  to  Breed's  Hill,  in 
order  to  inspect  the  intrenchments  and  give  directions  personally, 
respecting  the  completion  of  the  works.  His  ardor  did  not  allow 
him  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator,  but,  with  a  view  to  encourage 
the  men,  he  took  his  station  within  the  lines,  and  assisted  in  their 
defence.  He  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  action,  and  towards  the 
close  of  it,  while  in  the  trenches,  received  the  fatal  shot  that  pre- 
maturely terminated  his  valuable  life,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  Thus  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  this  gallant  hero, 
loved,  lamented,  the  theme  of  universal  regret— a  loss,  at  any  time 

*  He  pubbsbed  one  oration  in  1772,  and  auotber  in  1 775,  commemoratiFe  of  the 
6tbofMarcb,  1770. 
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deeply,  but  then,  most  poignantly  felt.  As  Leonidas  he  was  brave; 
as  Leonidas  he  fell,  with  truly  Spartan  spirit,  waging  an  unequal 
contest  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  But,  though  he  did  not 
outlive  the  glories  of  that  great  occasion,  he  had  lived  long  enough 
for  fame.  It  needed  no  other  herald  of  his  actions  than  the  sim- 
pie  testimony  of  the  historian,  that  Warren  fell,  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  that  war  which  he  had  justified  by  his  argument,  support- 
ed by  his  energy,  and  signalized  by  his  prowess. 
Dulce^  et  decorum  ett,  pro  pairia  moru 

The  monument  erected  by  his  fellow  citizens,  on  the  spot  where 
he  poured  out  his  latest  breath,  commemorates  at  once  his  achieve- 
ment and  a  people's  gratitude.  The  representation  of  it  here  given 
was  taken  on  Breed's  Hill,  and  may  be  depended  upon  for  its  ac- 
curacy. 


Though  untimely  was  his  fall,  and  though  a  cloud  of  sorrow 
overspread  every  countenance  at  the  recital  of  his  fate,  yet,  if  the 
love  of  fame  be  the  noblest  passion  of  the  human  mind,  and  human 
nature  pant  for  distinction  in  the  martial  field,  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  moment  of  more  unfading  glory,  offered  to  the  wishes  of  the 
brave,  than  that  which  marked  the  iexit  of  this  heroic  officer.  Still, 
who  will  not  lament  that  he  incautiously  courted  the  post  of  dan- 
ger, while  more  important  occasions  required  a  regard  to  personal 
safety? 

He  was  endowed  with  a  clear  and  vigorous  understanding,  a 
disposition  humane  and  generous-dualities  which,  graced  by  man- 
ners affable  and  engaging,  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  army  and  of 
his  friends.  His  powers  of  speech  and  reasoning  commanded  re- 
spect, and  gained  him  influence  in  the  Massachusetts  congress, 
whose  electing  voice,  together  with  his  native  intrepidity,  and  san- 
guine zeal  for  the  cause  he  had  embraced,  induced  him  to  enter 
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into  the  military  line.  His  professional  as  well  as  political  abili- 
ties were  of  the  highest  order.  Though  energetic,  he  was  prudent 
and  judicious  in  debate,  generous,  and,  to  his  honour  be  it  said, 
liberal  towards  those  who  entertained  opposite  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged— an  example  worthy 
of  serious  remembrance  and  imitation* 

To  the  most  undaunted  resolution  in  the  field,  he  united  the 
softer  virtues  of  domestic  life — and  embellished  the  wisdom  of  a 
profound  statesman  with  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator* 

He  had  been  an  active  volunteer  in  several  skirmishes  which 
had  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in  all  of  which 
he  gave  strong  presages  of  capacity  and  distinction  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  But  the  fond  hopes  of  his  country  were  to  be 
closed  in  death,  not,  however,  until  he  had  sealed  with  his  blood 
the  charter  of  our  liberties,  not  until  he  had  secured  that  permist- 
nence  of  glory  with  which  we  encircle  the  memory,  whilst  we 
cherish  the  name,  of  Warren. 

Since  our  former  notice  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  we  have 
received  a  variety  of  documents,  proceeding  from  the  testimony  of 
survivors  who  were  in  a  situation,  on  that  day,  to  enable  them 
to  judge  of  all  the  events  connected  with  it;  and,  to  the  eminent 
character  who  collected  them,  we  beg  to  offer  our  warmest  ac- 
knowledgments. 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  plan  of  operations  near  Bunker^s 
Hill,  given  in  our  last  number,  has  met  the  approbation  of  his  ex- 
cellency John  Brooks,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  major  general 
Dearborn,  Dr.  A.  Dexter,  and  the  Hon.  William  Prescott,  of  Bos- 
ton, son  of  the  gallant  colonel  Prescott,  of  whom  honourable  men- 
tion is  made  in  accounts  of  this  battle;  the  Hon.  James  Windut>p^ 
of  Cambridge,  and  John  Kettell,  esq.  Deacon  Thomas  Miller,  and 
Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Charlestown,  who  have  expressed  concurring  opi- 
nions in  favour  of  it,  as  being  a  faithful  outline.  Two  doubts  only 
were  suggested. 

1st.  As  to  the  position  of  the  abbatts  or  hay-fence^  which  was 
hastily  got  up  just  before  the  action,  and 

2d.  As  to  the  pieces  of  cannon  represented  behind  it,  and  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  references. 

General  Dearborn  thinks  that  the  rail-fence  was  farther  in  ad- 
vance towards  Breed's  hill  than  is  represented  on  the  plan,  and 
that  it  was  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  breast'work*  Dr.  Dexter  is 
of  the  same  opinion.  So  also  is  Deacon  Miller.  Upon  describing 
the  present  known  objects  which  the  line  of  fence  would  pass  over, 
it  was  considered  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  to  whom  the  ground  is  familiar, 
that  the  description,  in  fact,  supported  the  plan.  Judge  Winthrop 
is  satisfied  that  the  position  of  the  fence  on  the  plan  is  correct. 
The  account  which  follows  was  kindly  committed  to  pi^>er  by 
himself. 
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^  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  beliere  the  plan  to  be  generally  correct 
The  railed  fence  was,  I  think,  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
curtain  belonging  to  the  redoubt.  There  was  room  for  a  body  of  troops 
to  enter  that  way,  which  was  one  circumstance  that  discomfited  our 
men.  There  was  no  such  grove  as  is  represented  on  the  plan.  There 
were  two  or  three  trees  near  the  fences,  and,  I  believe,  not  more  than 
that  number.  I  remember  two  field  pieces  at  the  rail  fence  which  co- 
vered  our  left.  When  I  first  got  there,  generals  Warren  and  Putnam 
were  standing  by  the  pieces  and  consulting  together.  Very  few  men 
were  at  that  part  of  tlie  lines.  I  went  forward  to  the  redoubt,  and  tar- 
lied  th^re  a  little  while.  Mr.  James  Swan  and  myself  were  in  compa- 
ny.  Finding  that  a  column  of  the  enemy  were  advancing  toward  our 
left,  and  not  far  from  Mystic  river,  we  pointed  them  out  to  the  people 
without  the  redoubt,  and  proposed  that  some  measure  should  be  taken 
to  man  the  fence,  which,  when  we  passed,  we  had  considered  as  slightly 
guarded.  We  two,  in  the  style  of  the  times,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose.  We  went  directly  to  the  rail  fence,  and  found 
a  body  of  men  had  arrived  since  we  had  left  it.  Possibly  three  hundred 
would  not  be  an  estimate  far  from  the  truth.  As  soon  as  we  had  got 
to  the  middle  of  the  line,  the  firing  commenced  from  the  redoubt  and 
continued  through  our  left.  The  field  pieces  stood  there,  and  nobody 
appeared  to  have  the  care  of  them.  After  an  obstinate  dispute,  our 
people  were  driven  from  the  redoubt,  and  the  retreat  was  rapid  from 
our  whole  line.  I  saw  one  or  two  young  men,  in  uniform,  try  to  muster 
a  party  to  bring  off  the  field  pieces,  but  they  could  not  succeed, 

*<  In  coming  down  Bunker's  Hill,  at  the  place  where  the  British  built 
their  fort,  I  met  a  regiment  going  up,  and  joined  company,  still  in  hopes 
of  repelling  the  invaders.  I  have  since  learned  that  it  was  Col.  Gard- 
ner's regiment.  He  being  badly  wounded  was  removed,  and  his  regi- 
ment was  not  deployed. 

^<  When  the  firing  commenced  from  the  redoubt,  the  smoke  rose  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  street.  A  man  near  me  pointed  to  it  as  <  the  smoke 
from  the  guns.'  This  shows  that  the  fire  was  in  a  line  with  the  redoubt 
and  the  middle  of  the  rail  fence.  By  laying  a  ruler  from  the  middle  of 
the  rail  fence,  as  marked  upon  the  plan,  and  over  that  side  of  the  fort 
next  the  main  street,  it  will  cross  the  northern  side  of  the  square  where 
the  court-house  stood.  After  the  destruction  of  the  town,  the  places  of 
the  court-house  and  meeting-house  were  cleared  of  the  ruins  to  form 
the  present  square.  An  irregular  mass  of  buildings  was  also  removed 
in  front  of  the  present  hotel,  and  extended  that  comer  of  tlie  square  to 
its  present  magnitude.  As  well  as  I  can  conclude  from  this  statement^ 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  plan  nearly  correct. 

James  Winthrop.'* 

General  Dearborn  does  not  recollect  seeing  any  cannon  at  the 
place  indicated  on  the  plan;  and  is  confident  there  were  none. 
Deacon  Miller  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Governor  Brooks  thinks 
differently,  and  Judge  Winthrop's  letter  distinctly  afiirms  that  two 
field  pieces  were  on  that  part  of^the  ground.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  that  little  or  no  use  was  made  of 
them. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  expressed  an  ojpinion,  that  there  was  no 
such  break  between  the  breast-work  and  the  hay-fence,  as  is  re- 
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5>resented  on  the  plan;  but  there  was  a  fine  of  that  sort  of  imper- 
iect^iefence  extending  from  the  breast-vork  to  the  shore.  It  is  so 
represented  in  the  plan  of  the  action  in  Stedman's  History  of  the 
American  War  {EngHsh  edition^  quarto).  A  line  drawn  on  Lient. 
De  Bemiere's  plan  from  the  lower  end  of  the  breast-work  to  the 
hay-fence^  will  correspond,  as  to  the  lines  of  defence,  with  Sted- 
man  s  plan.  It  appears  that  the  British  grenadiers  received  a  very 
heavy  lire  from  the  place  marked  P,  and,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  troops  from  whom  that  fire  proceeded  were  altogether  unpro- 
tected.  Indeed  there  are  three  angular  figures  represented-at  that 
place  in  De  Bemiere's  plan,  which  are  not  very  intelligible,  and 
were  probably  meant  to  indicate  unfinished  intrenchmenta,  or  some 
other  description  of  defence.  Judge  Winthrop*s  letter,  however, 
mentions  the  accuracy  of  the  plan  in  this  particular  abo. 

Particulars  respecting  the  action^  collected  from  the  gentlemen 
consulted,  as  above  mentioned. — ^The  men  who  first  went  on  the  hill 
in  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  constructed  the  works,  were  in 
number  about  one  thousand,  detachments  principally  of  Prescott\, 
Bridge's,  and  Fry's  regiments.  Colonel  Prescott  had  the  com- 
mand. Three  companies  of  Bridge's  regiment  were  not  included 
vx  the  order.  Captain  Brooks  (now  governor  Brooks)  command- 
ed one  of  these  companies.  He  obtained  colonel  Bridge's  consent 
to  accompany  him,  and  was  on  the  ground  the  whole  night,  as  a 
volunteer,  without  his  company.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1  Tth 
a  man  was  killed  at  the  redoubt  by  a  fire  from  one  of  the  ships  in 
Charles's  river.  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  redoubt,  which 
captain  Brooks  attended.  There  was  some  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  what  message  should  be  sent  to 
the  commander  in  chief  at  Cambridge,  general  Ward.  Some  one 
urged  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  nighty 
and  that  the  works  required  to  be  manned  with  fresh  troops  to 
withstand  the  expected  attack.  To  this  proposal  colonel  Prescott 
was  decidedly  opposed.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  the  men  who  erected 
the  works^  will  defend  them."  It  was  determined  to  request  the 
other  three  companies  of  Bridge's  regiment  to  be  sent  as  a  rein- 
forcement. Captain  Brooks  was  despatched  to  Cambridge  in  per- 
formance of  this  duty, — a  service  not  a  litde  hazardous,  on  account 
of  an  incessant  fire  maintained  by  the  ships  and  gun-boats  across 
Charlestown  neck,  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  General  Ward 
f>bjected  to  weaken  his  force  by  detaching  more  troops  from  Cam- 
bridge. It  could  not  be  done,  in  his  opinion,  without  indiscreet 
and  unjustifiable  risk  of  that  important  post.  The  whole  plan  of 
the  enemy  could  not  be  conjectured.  A  diversion  might  be  at- 
tempted in  2aA  of  the  main  operation,  and  a  general  attack  might 
be  facilitated  by  abstracting  any  larger  portion  of  the  means  of 
defence.  He  mought  also  that  a  sufficient  number  was  already  on 
the  field.  Whilst  deliberating  on  this  subject,  Richard  Devens, 
esq.  of  Charlestown,  had  an  interview  with  die  general,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  vehemendy  remonstrated  ag^nst  what  he  un- 
derstood to  be  the  determination.     Mr.  Devens  was  oiie  6t  the 
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comn^tte^  of  safety,  and^  from  his  station  and  character,  his  Qpi« 
nion,  so  decidedly  expressed,  had  a  preponderating  influence.  Th^ 
companies  were  ordered  to  proceed. 

General  Dearborn  was  captain  of  a  company  in  colonel  Stark'a 
regiment*  That  regiment,  and  colonel  Reed's,  both  from  Ne^V- 
Hampshire,  went  on  the  ground  on  the  17th,  just  as  the  British 
troops  were  advancing  from  their  first  position.  He  was  at  the 
hay-fence  on  the  American  left.  He  does  not  know  by  whom,  or 
when  it  was  constructed*  There  were  but  few  men  at  that  post 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  New  Hampshire  troops.  He  described 
the  repeated  repulses  of  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  in  that 
part  of  the  line,  as  in  all  the  published  accounts.  He  recognized 
among  Ae  British  troops,  the  twenty-third  or  Welsh  fusileers,  so 
distinguished  at  the  batde  of  Minden.  These  he  knew  by  their 
uniform,  having  particularly  ncmced  them  on  parade  at  Boston  in 
1774.  General  D.  when  a  prisoner  at  Quebec  in  1776,  conversed 
wiA  an  ofEcer  of  the  British  47th  regiment,  who  ccmfirmed 
Stedman^s  account  of  the  blunder  m  sending  shot  from  Boston 
during  the  action,  of  dimensions  larger  than  the  calibre  of  the  field 
pieces.  The  general  conceives  that  a  diversion  might,  and  ought 
to  have  been  made^  by  the  officer  in  command  on  Bunker^s  hill, 
who  had  troops  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  would  have 
had  the  good  effect  of  relieving,  in  some  degree,  the  pressure  on 
those  in  the  lines— an  opinion  corroborated  by  diat  of  colonel 
Prescott  in  his  remarks  upon  this  subject  to  several  of  his  friends. 

Judge  Winthrop  entered  the  field  on  that  memorable  day,  at- 
tached to  no  military  corps.  He  was  }roung  and  ardent  in  the  in« 
teresting  cause,  and  yielded  to  feelings  which  impelled  him  to  be 
active  on  the  occasion.    (See  his  observations.) 

Dr.  Dexter  was  a  spectator  of  die  batde  from  the  Maldai  sid« 
of  Mystic  river.  His  situation  was  particularly  favourable  to  a 
distinct  view  of  what  took  place  on  the  British  right  wing.  He  saw 
the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  retreat  twice  to  the  shore.  Upon 
their  second  repulse,  before  they  advanced  again,  the  men  pulled 
off  their  coats,  and  marched  up  to  the  final  attack  stripped  of  that 
garment.  It  was  at  this  period,  probably,  that  they  laid  down  part 
of  the  load  with  which,  Stedman  says,  they  were  injudiciously  en- 
ciunbered-^kmipsacks,  with  three  days  provisions! 

John  Kettelly  esq.  was  a  soldier  in  captain  Perkinses  company  of 
colonel  Litde's  regiment,  from  the  county  of  Essex.  The  whole  re- 
giment contained  about  eight  hundred  men.  This  regiment  marched 
to  die  hill  just  before  the  action  commenced.  He  at  first  went  into 
the  redoubt,  which  was  full  of  men,  and  they  were  not  wanted  at 
that  place;  they  dien  repaired  to  the  brffast-work,  and  hay-  fence^ 
taking  post  as  they  were  wanted. 

Deacon  T.  Miller  was  an  ensign  in  captain  Harris's  company, 
colonel  Gardner's  regiment.  The  division  of  the  regiment  ordered 
to  the  ground,  aqAounted  to  about  three  hundred  men.  He  went 
on  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  was  at  the  hay- 
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fence,  but  mentions  no  pardcnlan  of  any  interest  not  already  weO 
known  and  published. 

Remarks. — ^The  accounts  given  of  Bunker^s  hill  batde  immedi« 
ately  after  it  took  place,  are  singularly  meagre  and  imperfect.  In 
Ede^s  Gazette,  of  Monday  the  17th,  the  subject  is  disposed  of  in 
(ftie  short  paragraph,  and  so  defective  was  the  state  of  mformation 
at  Watertown,  where  the  gazette  was.i  published,  that  the  editor 
speaks  of  the  engagement  as  continuing  when  the  paper  was  put  to 
press,  at  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  This  can  but  refer  to 
the  shots  occasionally  exchanged  between  the  two  parties,  the  Bri- 
dsh,  occupying  Bunker's  hill,  and  the  Americans,  posted  on  Pros- 
pect hilL 

In  " Ahnon^s  Remembrancer^^  is  an  article  of  intelligence  from 
the  New  York  Gazette  of  June  26,  detailing  accounts  respecting 
the  action  brought  by  express  to  that  city.  '^  It  states  the  number,  of 
British  troops  enjgLged  at  about  three  thousand,  the  Americans  fif- 
teen hundred.  The  defence  of  posts  and  rails  is  there  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  captain  Knowltcm,  with  four  hundred  of  the 
Connecticut  forces.  This  correspmds  with  an  account  now  g^ven 
by  Mr.  Adams,  who  lives  in  that  part  of  Charlestown  without  the 
Neck,  »id  at  whose  house  Knowlton's  company  was  quartered. 
He  savs,  the  coittpany  went  on  the  hill  in  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
by  order  of  general  Putnam.  There  were  between  eighty  and 
ninety  men  in  the  company.  After  their  return,  they  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Adams,  among  odier  matters,  the  pulling  up  a  string  of 
fence,  carrying  it  to  other  fences,  filling  the  interval  with  newly 
mown  grass,  and  fighting,  most  of  diem,  behind  this  slender  pro- 
tecticm.  Captain  Knowlton  and  his  lieutenant  Keyes  were  expe- 
rienced  officers,  having  served  in  the  French  war  which  closed 
irith  the  peace  of  1763.  The  loss  in  that  company  was  three  kill- 
ed, and  the  same  number  wotmded. 

The  following  article,  copied  from  a  Providence  newspaper,  of 
July  15,  though  it  may  not  be  satisfactory  as  respects  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded,  yet  serves  to  show  the  several  regiments 
to  which  the  troops  engaged  belonged. 

^'  The  following  is  ao  exact  return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  miss« 
ing  of  the  American  army  in  the  action  of  June  17,  at  Charlestown,  vis. 


Uegimtiito, 

JRiUdSfMiaring. 

^mnrndti. 

Uew  Hamfi9hire^Col  Stark's  > 
Read's  $ 

15         - 

45 

Gen.  Ward's 

1 

6 

MoM^achuiettS'^Col  Scammon*8 

0 

9 

Bridge's 

15 

29 

Gerrish's 

-.3 

2 

Prescott's 

42 

28 

Whitcomb's 

5 

8 

Fry's 

15 

31 

Brewer's 

7 

11 

Nixon's 

S 

10 

Carried  up,  106  172 
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Brought  um 

106 

172 

MtuHLchuaettB-^oh  Little's 

7 

23 

Woodbridgc's      - 

I 

5 

Gardner's 

6         -         . 

7 

Doolittie's 

0 

9 

Gridley's 

0         «         » 

4 

Cowntfcricttr— Gen.  Putnam's 

Capt  Colt's  coTOp.     ►     • 

1$ 

30 

Chester's 

, 

135 

250 

About  SO  of  the 

missing  returned^ 

30 

220 
135 

Total  of  killed,  wounded,  and  misslogy  355 

By  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  three  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments which  first  occupied  the  bill,  and  were  principally  in  the  re- 
doubt, suffered  the  most.  The  New  Hampshire  forces  are  next  to 
them  in  amount  of  loss.  Gridley  was  of  the  artillery.  His  men, 
it  is  believed,  were  not  on  the  hiU,  but  engaged  on  the  shore  with* 
out  the  neck,  against  the  gun-boats. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made,  and  opinions  pronounced,  as 
to  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  important  action.  Judge 
Marshall*  states  the  British  force  at  about  three  thousand  men, 
composing  the  flower  of  the  army.f  The  American  force,  he  ob- 
serves, was  stated  through  the  country  at  fifteen  hundred;  by  some 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  considerably  larger.  They  who  em- 
brace a  more  extended  calculation,  probably  include  the  troops 
outside  the  Neck,  who  bore  no  part  ip  the  action,  and  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  force  engaged. 

Stedman^s  account  of  the  employment  of  die  field  pieces  on  the 
British  side,  is  very  different  from  De  Bemiere's,  for  he  represents 
them  as  considerably  farther  in  advance,  and  is  silent  respecting 
their  being  stopped  by  a  marsh.  From  the  position  of  the  artillery,  as 
designated  by  Stednian,  it  would  require  but  litde  progress  forward 
to  bring  the  pieces  in  a  line  with  the  breast  work;  and  this  opera* 

*  Vide  life  of  Washin^on  by  chief  jastioe  Marshall. 

f  Our  readers  are  requested  to  supply  an  omission  in  the  account  gireii  id  our 
last  number  of  the  descriptioD  of  British  troops  first  landed  at  Moretoa's  point  for 
the  attack|of  the  works.  It  is  said,  page  151 ,  that  the  force  landed  there,  con  is  ed  of 
10  eompamed  of  light  infantry,  10  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  aproport'on  <jr  field 
'  artiUery.  Mention  should  have  been  made  of  the  4  battalions,  in  addition  to  those 
companies,  that  accompanied  them.^  viz.  tiie  5th,  38th,  43d,  and  52d,  all  which 
appear  on  the  plan  of  De  Bemiere.  The  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  consistei 
of  the  flank  companies  detached  from  difierent  regiments  in  garrison  at  Boston. 
The  omission  originated  in  judge  Marshall's  life  of  Washington;  in  Holmei's  an* 
nak  the  same  narrative  is  adopted  without  alteration.  In  a  future  edition  of 
these  woiks,  our  amendment  will  no  douht  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  derived  from  the 
official  accounts  of  general  Gage,  the  British  commander  in  chief,  printed  here* 
with. 
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tioA  wauld  accord  with  the  iri^cotiift  given  by  the  Massachusetts 
congress,  that  "  the  enemy  brought  some  cannon  to  bear  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  rake  the  inside  of  tfie  breast-work  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other." 

The  breasts  work  was  first  forced  by  the  grenadiers  and  regi- 
mt^nts  opposed  to  it,  according  to  Stedman's  account.  It  was  ,at 
this  place,  probably,  that  one  of  captain  Knowlton^s  company  ac« 
quired  a  trophy-— the  musket  of  one  of  the  grenadiers,  whom  he 
killed  or  disabled  in  the.  act  of  mounting  the  intrenchment,  and 
brought  it  from  the  field  to  his  quarters  at  Mr.  Adams's  house. 
The  name  of  this  man  was  Amnudeth 


[As  the  official  ftooonnts  of  the  action,  g^ven  od  both  sides,  do  not  appear  m  any 
of  our  histories,  and  are  not  readily  accossiUe  to  the  general  reader,  we  hare 
been*induced  to  republish  them  from  Almoa^s  Remembrancer,  a  work  now  scarce, 
;et  abounding  with  the  most  interesting  docmnents  relatire  to  American  affairs.} 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  hon.  lieutenant  general  Gage,  goremor,  and  Qom- 
mander  in  chief  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  forces  in  Boston,  to  the  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, secretary  of  state,  dated  Boston,  June  25tb,  1775. 
Mt  Lord, — I  am  to  acquaint  your  lordship  of  an  acdon  that  hap- 
pened on  the  1 7th  inst.  between  his  majesty's  troops  and  a  large  body 
of  the  rebel  forces. 

An  alarm  was  given  at  break  of  day*  on  the  17th  Inst,  by  a  firing 
from  the  Lrveiy*  ship  of  war;  and  advice  was  soon  afterwards  received 
that  the  rebels  had  broHe  ground,  and  were  raising  a  battery  on  the 
heights  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  against  the  town  of  Bostoo. 
They  were  plainly  s^en  at  work,  and,  in  a  few  boursy  a  battery  of  six 
guns  played  upon  their  works.  Preparations  were  instantly  made  for 
landing  a  body  of  men  to  drive  them  off;  and  ten  conipanies  of  the 
grenadiers,  ten  of  light  infantry,  with  the  5th,  38th,  43d  and  52d  bat* 
talions,  with  a  proportion  of  field  artillery,  under  the  command  of  ma- 
jor general  Howe,  and  brigadier  general  Pigot,  were  embarked  with 
great  expedition,  and  landed  on  the  peninsula  without  opposition,  under 
the  protection  of  some  ships  of  war,  armed  vessels,  and  boats,  by  whose 
fire  the  rebels  were  kept  within  their  works. 

The  troops  formed  as  soon  as  landed;  the  light  infantry  posted  on 
the  right,  and  the  grenadiers  upon  their  left,  I'he  5th,  and  S8th  bat* 
talions  drew  up  m  the  rear  of  those  corps,  and  the  43d  and  $J  battalions 
made  a  third  line.  The  rebels  upon  the  heights  were  perceived  to  be  ki 
great  force,  and  strongly  posted.  A  redoubt  thrown  up  on  the  1 6th,  at 
night,  with  other  works,  full  of  men,  defended  with  cannon,  and  a  large 
bodyfposted  in  the  houses  in  Charlestown,  covered  their  right  flank;  and 
their  center  and  left  were  covered  by  a  breast-work,  part  of  it  canncm* 
proof,  which  reached  from  the  left  of  the  redoubt  to  the  Mystick  or 
Medibrd  river* 

*  It  is  amusing,  now,  to  observe  the  term  rebels,  appUed  to  our  brave  countiy* 
men;  but,  it  is  true  that,  so  nearly  allied  are  the  greatest  of  politicai  virtues 
and  crimes,  that,  had  the  gallant  TTarren  been  taken  prisoner,  and  the  cause 
which  he  espoused,  have  been  abandoned  after  the  capture  of  Charlestown,  hm 
would  ib  all  probability,  have  clos^  that  life  ignominiously  on  a  sqaflbld,  which 
he  so  nobly  devoted  to  the  dearest  interests  and  welfare  of  his  country.  Access, 
tn  alt  such  cases  is  the  only  criterion  of  noerit;  and  the  same  zeal,  the  same  intre- 
pidity that  now  ranks  him  with  Eparoioondas  and  Kosciusko,  would,  in  a  di& 
ferent  issue,  have  subjected  this  heroic  character  to  the  &te  of  a  Moo* 
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.  Tht»  ap{>e«ranee  tf  the  rebek^  streniptbt  and  the  Urge  oohtmns  t 
pouring  in  to  their  assistance,  occasioaed  an  application  for  the  troops 
to  be  reinforced  with  some  companies  of  light  ioGuitfy  and  grwadiera; 
the  47  th  battalion,  and  the  1st  Battalion  of  marines;  Uie  whole  when  ia 
conjuncdcm,  making  a  body  of  something  above  3000  men.  These 
troops  advanced,  formed  in  two  lines,  and  the  attack  began  bj  a  sharp 
cannonade  from  the  field  pieces  and  the  howitzersi  the  lines  advancing 
slowly,  and  frequently  halting  to  g^ve  time  fotr  the  artillery  to  fire.  The 
light  infantry  was  directed  to  force  the  left  point  oi  the  breast-work,  to 
take  the  rebel  line  in  fiank,  and  the  grenadiers  to  attack  in  front,  sup« 
ported  by  the  5th  and  53d  battalions.  These  orders  were  executed 
with  perseverance,  under  a  heavy  fire  fipom  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
rebels;  and  notwithstanding  various  impediments  before  the  troops 
could  reach  the  works,  and  though  the  left,  under  brigadier  general 
Pigot,  was  engaged  also  wiih  the  rebels  at  Charlestown,  which,  at  a 
critic|il  moment,  was  set  on  fire,  tlie  brigadier  pursued  his  point,  and 
carried  the  redoubt. 

The  rebels  were  then  forced  from  cAher  strong  holds,  and  putaued 
till  they  were  driven  dear  off  the  pemnsola,  leaving  five  pieces  of  can* 
non  behind  them. 

The  loss  the  rebels  sustained  must  have  been  considerable,  from  the 
great  numbers  they  carried  off  during  the  time  of  aetiim,  and  bmied  m 
holes,  since  discovered,  exclusive  ql  what  they  suffsrod  by  the  ship* 
ping,  and  boats;  near  one  hundred  were  buried  the  day  afteri  and  Msff 
found  wounded,  in  the  field,  three  of  which  are  since  dead. 

I  inclose  your  lordship  a  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  his  m^ 
jesly's  troops. 

This  action  has  she  wq  the  superiority  of  the  king^  troops,  who,  undor 
pytry  disadvantage,  attacked  and  defeated  above  three  times  their  owa 
number,  strongly  posted  and  covered  by  breast-works. 

The  conduct  of  major  general  Howe  was  conspicuous  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  his  example  inspirited  the  troops,  in  which  major  general 
Clinton  assisted,  who  followed  the  r^forcement  And  in  Justice  to 
brigadier  general  Pigot,  I  am  to  add,  that  the  success  of  the  day  must, 
in  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  bis  fiamness  and  gallantry. 

Deutenant  colonels  Nesbitt,  Abercrombie,  and  Clarke;  Majors  But- 
ler, Williams,  Bruce^  Spendlove,  Smeh,  Mitchell,  Pitcaim,  sm  Shorty 
exerted  themselves  remarkably;  and  the  valour  of  the  British  offices 
and  soldiers  in  general,  was  at  no  time  more  conspicuous  than  in  this 
action.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc. 

Thomas  Oaob. 

Return  of  the  t(^l  loss  in  officers,  fton-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates,  killed  and  wounded,  of  hb  majesty's  troops,  at  the  attack  of 
the  redoubts  and  entrenchments  on  the  hoghts  of  Charlestown,  Ifth 
June,  1775. 

1  Lieutenant  colonel,  8  majors,  7  captains,  9  IteuCenants,  15  Serjeants, 
1  drummer,  191  rank  and  file,  killed.  3  Majors,  37  captains,  33  lieu'- 
tMiants,0  ensigns,  40  oerjeants,  1 3  drummers,  700  rank  and  We*  wounded. 

II     

The  congress  of  Massachusetts  published  the  fonowinl;  accowt 
of  die  action:—^ 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  general  congress,  this  committee  have 
Inquired  into  the  presuses,  and,  upon  the  best  farfbrmation  obtained,  find) 
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that  the  commanderaof  the  New  England  army  had,  about  the  14^  ult.j 
received  advice  that  general  Gage  had  issued  orders  for  a  partf  of  the 
troops  under  his  command  to  post  themselves  on  Bunker^s  Hill,  a  pro- 
xnontory  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  penimula  at  Chariestown,  which  or- 
ders were  soon  to  be  es^ecuted;  upon  which  it  was  determined,  with  the 
advice  of  this  committee,  to  send  a  partj,  who  might  erect  some  fortifi- 
cations upon  the  said  hill,  and  defeat  the  design  of  our  enemies.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  16th  ult.,  orders  were  issued  that  a  detachment  of  one 
thousand  men  should  that  evening  march  to  Chariestown,  and  intrench 
upon  that  hill.  Ji|st  before  nine  o'clock  they  left  Cambridge,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Breed's  Hill,  situated  on  the  further  part  of  the  peninsula, 
next  to  Boston,  (for  by  some  mistake  this  hill  was  marked  out  for  the 
intrenchment  instead  of  the  other).  Many  things  being  necessary  to  be 
done  preparatory  to  the  intrenchments  being  thrown  up,  which  could 
not  be  done  before,  lest  the  enemy  should  discover  ar.d  deffeat  the  de- 
sign, it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  before  the  works  were  entered  upon« 
They  were  then  carried  on  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  alacrity;  so 
that  by  the  dawn  of  day  they  had  thrown  up  a  small  redoubt  about  eight 
rods  square.  At  this  time  a  heavy  fire  began  from  the  enemy's  ships, 
a  number  of  floating  batteries,  and  from  a  fortification  of  the  enemy's 
upon  Copp's  Hill,  in  Boston,  directly  opposite  our  little  redoubt  An 
incessant  shower  of  shot  and  bombs  was  rained  by  these  upon  our 
works.  The  Americans  continued  to  labour  indefatigably  till  they  had 
thrown  up  a  small  breast- work,  extending  from  the  east  side  of  the  re- 
doubt to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but  were  prevented  completing  it  by  the 
intolerable  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  a  number  of  boats  and  barges,  filled 
with  the  regular  troops  from  Boston,  were  observed  approaching  to- 
wards Chariestown;  these  troops  landed  at  a  place  called  Moreton's 
Pointt  situated  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  our  works.  This  brigade  form*' 
ed  upon  their  landing,  and  stood  thus  formed  till  a  second  detachment 
arrived  from  Boston  to  join  them;  having  sent  out  large  flank  guards, 
they  began  a  very  slow  march  togfrards  our  lines.  At  this  instant,  smoke 
and  flames  were  seen  to  arise  from  the  town  of  Chariestown,  which  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  that  the  smoke  might  cover  their  attack 
upon  our  lines,  and  perhaps  with  a  deugn  to  rout  or  destroy  one  or  two  of 
our  regiments  who  had  been  posted  in  that  town.  If  either  of  these  was 
their  design,  they  were  disapp(Mnted;  for  the  wind  shifting  on  ^a  sudden, 
carried  the  smoke  another  way,  and  the  regiments  were  already  re- 
moved. Our  troops,  within  their  intrenchments,  impatiently  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  reserved  their  fire  till  they  came  within 
ten  or  twelve  rods,  and  then  began  a  furious  discharge  of  small  arms. 
This  fire  arrested  the  enemy,  which  they  for  some  time  returned,  with- 
out advancing  a  step,  and  then  retreated  in  disorder  and  with  great  pre* 
cipitation  to  the  place  of  landing,  and  some  of  them  sought  refuge  even 
within  their  boats.  Here  the  ofiicers  were  observed  by  the  spectators  on 
the  opposite  shore,  to  run  down  to  them,  using  the  most  passionate  ges- 
tures, anc^  pushing  the  men  forward  with  their  swords.  At  length  they 
were  rallied,  and  marched  up,  with  af  parent  reluctance,  towards  the 
intrencho^nts;  the  Americans  again  reserved  their  fire  until  the  eiie- 
sny  came  within  five  or  six  rods,  and  a  second  time  put  the  regulars  to 
flight,  who  ran  in  great  confusion  towards  their  boats.  Similar  and  su- 
perior exertions  were  now  necessarily  made  by  the  officers,  which)  not- 
withstanding the  men  discovered  an  almost  insuperable  reluctance  to 
J^ghting  in  thu   mMc^  were  again  successful.    They  formed  once 
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^  more,  wA  haviog  brought  some  cannoa  to  bear  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
rake  the  inside  of  the  breast- work  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  our 
troops  retreated  within  their  little  fort  The  ministerial  array  iTow  made 
a  decisive  effort.  The  fire  from  the  ships  and  batteries,  as  well  as  from 
the  cannon  in  the  front  of  their  army,  was  redoubled.  The  officers  in 
the  rear  of  their  army  were  observed  to  goad  forward  the  men  with  re- 
newed exertions,  and  they  attacked  the  redoubt  on  three  sides  at  once. 
The  breast-work  on  the  outside  of  the  fort  was  abandoned;  our  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  and  but  few  of  our  troops  had  bayonets  to  affix  te 
their  muskets.  Can  it  then  be  wondered  that  the  word  was  given  by  the 
commander  of  the  party  to  retreat?  but  this  he  delayed  till  the  redoubt 
was  half  filled  with  regulars,  and  our  troops  had  kept  the  enemy  at  bay 
some  time,  confronting  them  with  the  butt  end  of  their  muskets.  The 
retreat  of  this  little  handful  of  brave  men  would  have  been  effectually 
cut  off*,  had  it  not  happened  that  the  flanking  party  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  to  have  come  upon  the  back  of  the  redoubt,  was  checked  by  a  par- 
ty of  our  men,  who  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  kept  them  from 
advancing  farther  than  the  beach;  the  engagement  of  these  two  parties 
was  kept  up  with  the  utmost  vigour;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  party  of  the  ministerial  troops  evinced  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
causes  all  their  efforts  however  were  insufficient  to  compel  their  equally 
gallant  opponents  to  retreat,  till  their  main  body  had  left  the  hill;  per- 
ceiving this  was  done,  they  then  gave  ground^  but  with  more  regularity 
than  could  be  expected  of  troops  who  had  no  longer  been  under  disci- 
pline, and  many  of  whom  never  before  saw  an  engagement. 

In  this  retreat  the  Americans  had  to  pass  over  the  neck  which  joins 
the  peninsula  of  Charlestown  to  the  main  land.  This  neck  was  com- 
manded by  the  Glasgow  man  of  war,  and  two  floating  batteries,  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  their  shot  raked  every  part  of  it.  The  incessant 
fire  kept  up  across  this  neck  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  engage- 
ment, prevented  any  considerable  reinforcements  from  getting  to  ouv 
troops  on  the  hill,  and  it  was  feared  it  would  cut  off"  their  retreat,  but 
they  retired  over  it  with  little  or  no  loss. 

With  a  ridiculous  parade  of  triumph,  the  ministerial  generals  again 
took  possession  of  the  hill  which  had  served  them  as  a  retreat  in  flight 
froiQ  the  battle  of  Concord.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  prosecute 
the  supposed  advantage  they  had  gained,  by  marching  inmiediateiy  tO 
Cambridge,  which  was  distant  but  two  miles,  and  which  was  not  then  in 
a  state  of  defence.  This  they  failed  to  do.  The  wonder  excited  by  such 
conduct  soon  ceased,  when,  by  the  best  accounts  from  Boston,  we  are 
told,  that  of  3000  men  wh9  marched  out  upon  this  expedition,  no  less 
than  1500  (ninety-two  of  whom  were  commissioned  officers)  were  killed 
or  wounded;  and  about  1200  of  them  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded. 
Such  a  slaughter  was  perhaps  never  before  made  upon  British  troops  in 
the  space  of  about  an  hour,  during  which  the  heat  of  the  engagement 
lasted,  by  about  1500  men,  which  were  the  most  that  were  at  any  time 
engaged  on  the  American  side. 

The  loss  of  the  New  England  army  amounted,  according  to  an  exact 
return,  to  145  killed  and  missing,  and  304  wounded:  thirty  of  the  first 
were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  Among  the  dead  was 
major  general  Jossph  Warren,  a  man  whose  memory  will  be  endeared 
to  his  countrymen^  and  (0  the  worthy  in  every  part  and  age  of  the  worlds 
so  long  aa  virtue  and  valour  shall  be  esteemed  among  mankind.  The  he- 
roip  colonel  Gardner,  of  Cambridge,  has  since  died  of  his  wounds;  and 
the  brave  lieutenant  colonel  Parkery  of  Cbelmsibrdi  who  was  wounded 
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wcA  taken  t^tisoner,  penshed  in  lloston  ^ol*  These  threes  vnA  maj^ 
Moore^  a^d  major  M<Clary,*  who  noblf  struggled  in  the  cause  of  their 
country^  were  the  only  officers  of  distinction  which  we  lost.  Some  offi- 
oers  of  great  worth,  though  infbraor  in  rank,  were  killed,  whom  we  deep- 
ly lament.  But  tbv  officers  and  soldiers  in  general,  who  were  bounded, 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  The  town  of  Charlestown,  the  buildings  of 
which  were  large  and  ele^t,  and  which  contained  effecU  belonging  to 
the  unhappy  sufferers  in  Boston,  to  a  very  great  amount,  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  its  chimnies  and  cellars  now  present  a  prospect  to  the 
Americans,  exciting  an  indignation  in  their  bosoms,  which  nothing  can 
appease  but  the  sacrifice  of  those  miscreants  who  have  introduced  hor» 
9dr,  desolation,  and  havoc  into  these  once  happy  abodes  of  liberty,  peace, 
and  plenty. 

,We  wish  for  no  faither  eff^usion  of  blood,  if  the  freedom  and  peace  of 
America  can  be  secured  without  it;  but  if  it  must  be  otherwise,  we  are 
determined  tp  struggle.  We  disdain  life  without  liberty. 

Oh  Britons!  be  wise  for  yourselves  before  it  is  too  late;  and  secure  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  American  colonies;  disarm  your  ministerial 
assassins;  put  an  end  to  this  tmnatural  war,  and  suffer  not  any  rapacious 
despots  to  amuse  you  with  the  unprofitable  ideas  of  your  right  to  tax 
and  ojfieer  the  cohnieff  till  the  most  profitable  and  advantageous  trade 
you  have  is  sacrificed.  Be  wise  for  yourselves^  and  the  Americans  will 
contribute  to  and  rejoice  in  your  prosperity.        J.  Palmer,  flcr  order, 

[The^foUowiQg  extract  of  a  letter  from  Genl.  Burgoyoe,  describing  the  battle 
d'BtmkerHill,wasorigiiialIy  imblished  in  a  London  Newspaper  in  Beptember 
1775.  It  was  repubtisfaed  in  HaH*8  New  England  Cfarcmicle,  printed  at  Cann 
bridge  Ndvember  t4,  1775,  aad  seen  afterwards  in  Ede's  BostoD  Gasette,  thea 
prittled  at  Watertewn  in  MastMhosetls.  Tbe  authenticity  of  the  letter  has  never 
been  questioned*  It  is  repeatedly  footed  in  the  BrilUh  mitiiat^  library,  a  work 
of  oonsiderable  reputation,  and  is  calied.  General  Burgoyne's  letter  to  tbe  Earl  of 
Detbj.  In  tbe  **  mtUtary  meoMirs"  of  General  Burg^me,  (2d  volume  of  the 
roiUtaiy  library)  we  are  imd  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  Edward  Stoinley,  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  Nobleman  to  whom  the  fyllowin^  letter  was  addres|ed.] 

Mxtract  ^fa  Utter  from  General  Burgoyne  to  a  noble  JUordy  dated  Bo8» 

ton  June  ^y,  {177 5.) 

Boston  is  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow  neck, 
which,  on  the  first  troubles,  General  Gage  fortified.  Arras  of  the  sea, 
and  the  harbour  surround  the  rest.  On  the  other  side  one  of  these 
arms,  to  the  north,  is  Charlestown,  or  rather  was,  for  it  is  now  rubbish, 
and  over  it  a  lar^e  hill  which  is  also  (like  Boston)  a  peninsula.  To  the 
south  of  the  town,  is  a  still  larger  scope  of  ground,  containing  three  hills» 
joining  also  to  the  main  by  a  tongue  of  land,  and  called  Dorchester  Neck. 
The  heights  above  described,  both  north  and  south  (in  the  soldier's 
phrase)  command  the  town,  that  is  give  an  opportunity  of  erecting  bat* 
teries  above  any  that  you  can  make  against  them,  and  consequently 
much  more  advantageous.  It  was  absolutely  t)ecessai7  we  should 
iBake  ourselves  masters  of  these  heights,  and  we  proposed  to  begin  with 
Dorchester;  because  from  the  particular  situation  of  batteries  and  sbip« 
ping  (too  lonjg  to  describe  and  unintelligible  to  you  if  I  did)  it  would  evi- 
dently be  elected  without  any  considerable  loss;  every  thing  was  ac- 
cordingly disposed.  My  two  colleagues  and  myself  (who  by  the  bye 
have  never  diflf<^red  in  one  jot  of  military  sentiment)  bad,  in  concert  with 

*  This  brave  officer  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  on  the  retreat,  whilst  crossing 
Charlestown  Neck.  He  was  generally  esteemed,  and insiois  much  regretted. 
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iSicm.  Gage,  formed  the  plan.  Howe  was  to  land  the  transfiorf*  on  the 
point,  Clinton  in  the  centre,  and  I  was  to  cannonade  from  the  causeway 
or  the  neck,  each  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances.  The  operations 
must  have  been  very  easy;  this  was  to  hare  been  executed  on  the  18tb. 
On  the  1 7th,  at  dawn  of  day,  we  found  the  enemy  had  pushed  iotrencb^ 
ments  with  great  diligence,  during  the  night,  on  the  heights  of  Charles* 
town,  and  we  evidently  saw  that  every  hour  gave  fresh  strength;  it 
Chereifore  became  necessary  to  alter  our  plan,  and  attack  en  that  side* 
Howe,  as  seccnid  in  command,  was^  detached  with  about  two  thousand 
men,  and  landed  on  the  outward  side  of  the  peninsula,  covered  by  thip- 
ping«  without  opposition;  he  was  to  advance  thence  up  the  hill,  which 
Was  over  Charlestown,  where  the  strength  of  the  enemy  Wf;  he  had  un- 
der him  Brigadier  Gen.  Figot;  Clinton  and  myself  took  our  stand  (for  we 
had  not  any  fixed  post)  in  a  large  battery,  directly  opposite  to  Chai*les* 
town,  and  commanding  it,  and  also  reaching  the  heights  above  it,  and 
thereby  facilitating  Howe's  attack.  Howe's  disposition  was  exceeding 
soldier  like$  in  my  opinion  it  was  perfect.f  As  his  first  army  advanced 
tip  the  hill,  they  met  with  a  thousand  impediments  from  strong  fences, 
and  were  much  exposed.  They  were  also  exceedingly  hurt  by  mu8« 
quetry,  from  Chariestown,  though  Clinton  and  I  did  not  perceive  it^  till 
Howe  sent  tis  word  by  a  boat,  and  denred  us  to  set  fire  to  the  town> 
which  was  immediately  done.  We  threw  a  parcel  of  shells  atni  the 
whole  was  instantly  in  flames.  Our  battery  afterwards  kept  up  an  in<^ 
cessant  fire  on  the  heights;  it  was  seconded  by  a  number  of  frigateSy 
ioating  batteries  and  one  ship  of  the  line;  and  now  ensued  one  of  the 
greatest  scenes  of  vrar  that  can  be  conceived.  If  we  look  to  the  heights^ 
Howe's  corps  ascending  the  hill,  in  the  face  of  intrenchments,  and  on  a 
very  disadvantageous  ground,  was  much  engaged;  to  the  left  the  ^nemy 
pouring  in  fresh  troops,  by  thousands,  over  the  land;  in  the  arm  of  the 
sea  our  ships  and  floating  batteries  cannonading  them;  straight  before  us, 
a  large  and  noble  town  in  one  great  blase,  the  church  steeples  being  oi 
timber  were  great  pyramids  of  fire  above  the  i«BSt;  behind  us  the  church 
steeples  and  heights  of  our  own  camp  covered  with  spectators  of  thereat 
•four  army  which  was  [not]  engaged;  the  hills  round  the  country  cover- 
ed with  spectators;  the  enemy  all  in  anxious  suspence,  the  roar  of  can- 
non, mortars  and  rousquetry,  the  crush  of  churches,  ships  upon  the  stocks 
and  whole  streets  failing  together  in  ruins  to  fill  the  ear;  the  storm  of  the 
redoubts,  with  the  objects  above  described  to  fill  the  eye,  and  the  reflec- 
tion that  perhaps  a  defieat  was  a  final  loss  to  [of]  the  British  empire  in 
America  to  fill  the  mihd,made  the  whole  a  picture  and  a  complication 

•  Probably  iroapt,  in  Ae  orifiaal,  or  perfaape  «  fiwn  the  transports'*  would  be 
the  correct  reading,  as  part  of  the  reinforcement  which  arrived  at  Boston,  from 
Engkad,  with  €i«neralt  Howe,  Burgoyne  and  Chnton  were  not  Ian  ed  antil  the 
day  of  Bunker  Hill  battle. 

f  In  the  opimon  of  many  living  witnesFes,  General  Howe  was  chargeaUe  with 
a  capital  error  in  landing  and  attacking  as  he  did.  It  might  originate  from  too 
great  a  confideoce  in  the  forces  he  commanded,  and  in  too  conteroptnous  an  opi- 
nion of  the  enemy  he  had  to  encounter.  He  certainly  might  bare  landed  m  rear 
otf'the  Americans,  on  the  narrowest  part  of  Chariestown  neck,  under  the  fire  of 
the  floating  batteries  and  ships  of  war.  Here  he  might  have  stationed  and  forti- 
fied his  array,  and  kept  up  an  open  communication  with  Boston  by  water,  which 
be  would  have  commanded  through  the  navy  on  each  side  of  the  peninsula.  Had 
he  adopted  this  plan  of  operations,  the  Americans-  on  observing  its  tendency, 
must  have  made  a  rapid  retreat  from  Breed's  Hill,  to  prevent  being  inclosed  and 
cut  oU:  many  uuJitary  inon  incliue  to  this  opinion,  whicli  coincides  with  that^ex^ 
preyed  by  Sledman. 
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of  horror  and  importance  beyond  any  thing  that  ever  fell  to  my  lot  to 
be  witness  to. 

I  much  lament  Tom's*  absence;  it  was  a  sight  for  a  young  soldier 
that  the  longest  service  may  not  furnish  again,  and  had  he  been  with 
me,  he  would  likewise  have  been  out  of  danger,  for,  except  two  cannon- 
balls  that  went  an  hundred  yards  over  our  heads,  we  were  not  in  any 
part  of  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  shot  A  moment  of  the  day  was 
critical.  Howe's  left  were  staggeied;  two  battalions  had  been  sent  to 
reinforce  them,  but  we  perceived  them  on  the  beach  seemingly  in  em- 
barrassment what  way  to  march.  Clinton,  then  next  for  business,  took 
the  part,  without  waiting  for  orders,  to  throw  himself  into  a  boat  to  head 
them;  he  arrived  in  time  to  be  of  service;  the  day  ended  with  glory,  and 
the  success  was  most  important,  considering  the  ascendancy  it  gave  the 
regular  troops;  but  the  loss  was  unconmion  in  officers,  for  the  numbers 
engaged. 

Howe  was  untouched,  but  his  aid-de-camp,  Sherw^in,  was  killed*  Jor- 
dan, a  friend  of  Howe's  (who  came  engagtf  de  U  caur^  to  see  the  caiti- 
paign,  a  ship-mate  of  omt^  on  board  the  Cerberus^  and  who  acted  as  aid- 
de-camp)  is  badly  wounded.  Pigot  was  unhurt,  but  he  behaved  like  a 
hero.  You  will  see  the  list  of  loss.  Poor  col.  Abercrombie,  who  com- 
manded tne  grenadiers,  died  yesterday  of  his  wounds,  capt.  Addison,  our 
poor  old  friend,  who  arrived  but  the  day  before,  and  was  to  have  dined 
with  me  on  the  day  of  action,  was  also  killed,  his  son  was  upon  the  field 
at  the  same  time,  major  Mitchel  is  but  very  slightly  hurt;  he  is  out  al- 
ready; young  Chetwynd's  wourni  is  also  slight.  Lord  Percy's  regiment 
has  sufi*ered  the  most,  and  behaved  the  best,  his  Lordship  himself  was 
not  in  the  action;  Lord  Rawdonf  behaved  to  a  charm;  hb  name  is  esta- 
blished for  life. 


The  following  account  from  Boston,  formed  upon  die  testimonies 
of  those  foimd  still  surviving,  who  participated  in  the  action,  and 
who  had  the  honour  of  pointing  out  to  the  President  the  groimd, 
on  his  late  visit,  contains  the  particulars  of  their  narration,  corro- 
borating, in  the  main  points,  the  draught  already  given* 

The  peninsula  of  Charlestown  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Mystic,  or  Medford;  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Charles  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Boston  by  a  channel  about  a  mile  broad;  and  on  the 
east  by  Boston  harbour.  On  this  peninsula  rises  an  eminence  called 
<<  Bunker's  Hill,"  near  which  is  another  called  Breed's  Hill;  this  emi- 
nence has  an  easy  ascent  from  the  isthmus,  but  is  steep  on  every  other 
side;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  side  towards  Boston,  stands 
the  town  of  Charlestown.  Bunker's  Hill  overlooks  the  whole  of  Boston, 
and  is  sufficiently  near  the  town  to  command  it  with  a  battery.  The  pos- 

♦  His  nephew  the  Hon.  Thomas  Stanley  brother  of  Lord  Stanley  who  is  gone 
a  volunteer  to  Boston  in  his  Majesty  service. 

[The  above  note  accompanied  the  original  pnblication  of  the  letter  in  Enghund. 
The  word  '*  His"  is  to  be  UTiderstood  as  referring'to  the  nobleman  to  whom  the*  let-  ^ 
ter  was  addressed.  He  died  in  1776,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Lord 
Stanley.  It  was  upon  the  marriage  of  Lord  Stanley  with  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
and  the  fetS  champStre  given  on  that  occasion,  at  a  place  called  the  Oaks,  in  the 
counter  of  Surrey,  thai  Genl.  Burgoyne  wrote  his,  '« Maid  of  the  Oaks."] 

t  Better  known,  of  late  years,  as  Earl  of  Moira,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
lony  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain,  now  gover> 
Bor  ger  eral  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  recently  elevated  to 
4he  title  of  marquis  of  Hastings. 
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session  of  this  eminence,  thereforei  was  an  object  of  great  importance, 
both  to  the  Americans,  who  were  collecting  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Bri- 
tbh,  who  had  possession  of  Boston,  under  general  Gage,  the  new  gov- 
ernor. 

The  Americans  moved  on  from  Cambridge  in  the  night,  passed  the 
isthmus  and  took  possession  of  the  hill  unobserved,  although  the  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war  and  transports  almost  surrounded  the  peninsula.  It 
happened,  from  some  misapprehension,  that  the  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  Breed'^  Hill  instead  of  Bunker's  Hill>  which  had  been  designa- 
ted in  the  orders,  and  it  is  this  hill  which  is  in  the  sketch  called  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  and  on  which  the  action  in  fact  took  place.  Here  the  Ameri- 
cans threw  up  a  small  redoubt,  about  eight  rods  square,  and  an  in- 
trenchment  reaching  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  hill,  towards  Mystic  river. 
These  works  were  nearly  completed  during  the  night  of  the  1 6th  of 
June,  and  were  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  until  daylight,  when  the 
alarm  was  given  by  a  cannonading  which  commenced  upon  the  Ameri- 
can works  from  the  Lively  ship  of  war,  then  lying  off  Charlestown.  The 
British  troops  were  immediately  put  in  motion,  and  a  battery  of  six  guns 
was  soon  opened  upon  the  Americans,  from  Copp*s  Hill,  in  Boston. 
About  noon,  a  detachment  from  the  British  army,  consisting  of  one  re- 
giment of  light  infantry,  one  regiment  tff  grenadiers,  and  the  5th,  38th, 
43d,  and  52d  regiments  of  the  regular  army,  were  landed  upon  the  eas- 
tern point  of  the  peninsula,  under  the  command  of  maj.  gen.  Howe,  and 
brig.  gen.  Pigot,  with  orders  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  aud  drive  them 
from  the  peninsula.  The  British  troops  formed  immediately  after  land- 
ing, having  in  front  six  pieces  of  cannon;  but  so  formidable  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  American  works,  that  the  generals  thought  proper  to 
send  orders  for  reinforcements,  and  to  await  their  arrival;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  to  continue  a  cannonading  upon  the  Americans,  who  took 
advantage  of  this  delay  to  construct  a  kind  of  abattia^  of  posts  and  rails 
set  in  two  parallel  lines,  near  each  other,'having  the  space  between  filled 
full  of  grass  and  hay,  which,  having  been  just  cut,  lay  spread  on  the 
ground. 

At  length  the  reinforcements,  consisting  of  the  47th  regiment,  and  a 
body  of  marines,  landed  on  the  south  part  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  and  immediately  formed  to  receive  their  orders.  The 
whole  of  the  British  forces  were  then  immediately  put  in  motion.  The 
artillery,  accompanied  by  three  companies  of  grenadiers,  moved  in  a 
direct  line  towards  the  American  works  on  the  hill,  and  the  light  infan- 
try marched  in  companies,  by  double  files,  along  the  beach,  to  attack 
the  right  of  the  abattis,  which  the  Americans  had  extended  to  the  shore 
of  Mystic  river.  The  artillery  was  stopped  by  a  marsh  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and,  being  unable  to  proceed  further  in  that  direction,  took  sta- 
tion near  an  old  brick  kiln,  whence  they  attempted  to  annoy  the  Ameri- 
can works,  but  with  very  little  effect. 

Tne  light  infantry  proceeded  along  the  shore,  unmolested,  until  they 
arrived  within  about  twelve  rods  of  the  abattis,  when  the  Americans 
suddenly  opened  a  very  heavy  and  destructive  fire  upon  them,  which 
threw  them  into  much  confusion,  and  caused  them  to  retreat.  They, 
however,  recovered,  and  formed  a  line  in  front  of  and  parallel  to  the 
abattU^  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  where  they  kept  up  a  well 
directed  fire,  with  four  companies  uf  grenadiers  on  their  left.  While  the 
infantry  was  thus  attempting  to  force  the  abattis^  and  forming  their  line 
in  front  of  it,  the  different  regiments  formed  the  Une  on  their  left,  ex> 
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tending  along  in  front  of  the  American  works  on  the  hill.  The  rein- 
forcements, which  had  \>j  this  time  arrived  in  front  of  the  redoubt^ 
formed  on  the  left  of  the  43d}  with  three  companies  of  grenadiers  and 
three  of  light  infantry  on  their  right.  Thus  the  redoubt  aiid  breast-work 
were  attacked  on  three  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  of  the  Bri- 
tish force  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  men^  their  right  command- 
ed by  major  general  Howe,  and  their  left  by  brigadier  general  Pigot. 
The  American  force,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  amounted  to 
one  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Frescott;  but,  while 
the  British  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  reinforcements,  and  were 
cannonading  from  Moreton's  Pointy  the  Americans  were  also  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  volunteers  and  others,  amounting  to  about  five 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  generals  Warren  and  Pomeroy. 
Twice  had  the  British  been  checked  and  driven  back,  but  as  they  had 
now  succeeded  in  placing  their  cannOn  in  a  position  to  rake  the  Ameri- 
can works,  and  as  the  fire  from  Copp's  Hill  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour 
was  again  warmly  renewed^  the  British  commander  gave  orders  to  s6t 
the  town  on  fire,  and  to  storm  the  American  works.  At  this  juncture 
general  Clinton,  who  had  just  crossed  over  from  Boston,  assisted  in  rai- 
ding the  tit>ops  and  leading  them  on  to  the  charge.  The  attack  now  be- 
came general;  but  as  the  British  had  arrived  very  near  to  the  breast- 
work, the  powder  of  the  Americans  began  to  fail,  and  the  force  of  their 
fire  was  very  much  weakened  at  the  moment  when  it  would  have  been 
the  most  destructive. 

The  British  pushed  forward,  mounted  the  walls  of  the  redoubt  and 
breast-work,  and  carried  them  both  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  the 
Americans  continued  retreating  and  fighting  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
gunsi  many  of  them  not  having  bayonets.  At  this  moment  the  town  of 
Charlestown,  which  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  houses,  appeared 
in  one  great  fiame,  and  the  firing  from  Copp's  Hill,  whence  the  rockets 
had  been  thrown,  ceased:,  the  heights  of  Boston  were  covered  with  spec- 
tators, composed  of  the  citizens,  and  British  troops,  who  had  a  full  view 
of  all  the  operations,  and  saw  at  once  the  destruction  of  the  town,  the 
capture  of  the  redoubt,  and  the  retreat  of  the  American  troops.  The 
Americans  retreated  over  Charlestown  Neck,  where  they  were  much 
annoyed  by  the  Glasgow  man  of  war,  and  two  gondolas,  which  had  been 
stationed  near  the  neck  for  that  purpose,  and  also  to  prevent  the  Ame- 
ricans from  sending  reinforcements  and  supplies.  The  British  lost  1054 
men  in  killed  and  wounded;  and  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  453;  among  the  former  of  whom  was  the 
brave  Warrev. 

The  British  pursued  the  Americans  to  the  isthmus,  and  the  53d  regi- 
ment encamped  there  during  the  night.  The  remaining  troops  returned 
to  Charlestown.  The  day  following  the  British  threw  up  a  breast-work 
on  Bunker's  Hill,  which  commands  the  neck  of  the  peninsula;  and,  leav- 
ing a  detachment  to  defend  it,  the  remaining  troops  crossed  into  Boston. 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill— -erroneously  called  the  battle  of 
Bunkcr*M  HUl — which  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775>  and  was 
the  first  important  action  that  took  place  in  that  revolution,  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr  Pitt,  "  deprived  the  diadem  of  Britain  of  its  finest  jew- 
el, and  created  a  great  and  powerful  empire  hi  the  west.** 
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The  cootiaiied  prevatenoe  of  strong^ 
gales  from  the  west  and  north  west, 
rvoders  the  arrifalof  iotelli^nGe  from 
Europe  more  preoariotis  than  at  any 
other  perio4  of  the  year.  KotfritHstaB^ 
ing  the  perfection  to  which  the  ao^t  of 
seamanship  bae  beei^redneed  hf  our 
experienced  nNtriners,  the  (Moalty  of 
approach  to  our  ooasi,  dvring^  the  winter 
montiis,  is  snch  a»  to  mtard  expeetec^ 
arrivals.  The  springy  is  now  advdncing>, 
and  we  may  look  for  more  reg^ar  ac" 
counts  of  the  posture  of  aiiyrs  in  the 
old  world,  as  ^  stir  of  hwtie  and  ac^- 
tirity  is  resumed  there.  l*hat  portion 
ol  the  y«ar  is  jnst  elapsed,  which,  >a 
mostceuntri^,  is  appvopriafted  to  the 
regulation  of  matters  of  internal  inter- 
est,—^when  the  rigours  of  nature  seem 
to  impose- restraints  upon  energ;y,  and 
to  have  s.i^ied  it  out  for  design  and 
preparation. 

A  dimtnution  of  the  coAibined  ariny 
of  occupation  in  Prance^  wilt  probafhly 
be  one  of  the  first  public  measures  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigm  will  be  called  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year — a  measure  urged  by 
France,  on  the  ground  ef  her  incompe> 
fence  to  meet  ttie  enormous  demands 
nrade  on  her  treasn^^  to  diichas^  the 
debts  incurred  by  French  armies,  du- 
fing  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  in  countries 
over-rutt  by  their  power.  It  is  her  ob' 
)eot  to^  reduce  the  amount  formerly 
stipulated  to  be  paid  for  supplies  ftrr- 
nished  to  the  foreign  tipoeps,  pieadmg, 
that  both  objects  comlnned^  exceed  her 
expeetatianand  ability  to  comply  with. 
T^  request  will,  in  a&  probability,  be 
aocediedto^  since  the  public  tranquillity 
admits  of  it,  and,  the  reduction  of  their 
foroea  is  an  object  of  isconomy  to  the 
difibrent  powers  concerned,  on  whom 
the  expence  of  cloathing  and  equip- 
ping their  several  cotttingeBtB,  was  un- 
derstood ta  rest. 

An  expedition  from  Brest,  under  the 
command  of  general  St.  Cyr,  took  pos- 
session of  Cayenne,  an  old  colony  be- 
longing to  France,  on  the  8th,  NoTem- 
her  last.  This  setdement,  on  the  m^h 
east  coast  of  South  America,  it  Will  be 
reoolleeted^  was  taken  during  the  latfr 
war,  by  a  joint  expedition  of  Portu^ 
guese  and  British,  fitted  out  at  tiie  Bra- 
zils, the  naval  department  of  which  was 
comma&ded  br  the  Bn^ish  captain, 
J.  Ij.  ¥eo,  and  on  its  surrender  was 
coded  tis  Portog«l,  by^an  undentand- 


ing  with  tho  Brttish  govemAene. 
Caymm  k  mtuated  between  the 
equator,  and  the  fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  fiftieth,  and 
the  fifty  fifUi  of  west  longitude.  The 
island  of  Cayennes  which  gives  itB  name 
to  the  territory,  lies  at  t^  mouth  of  a 
river  bearing  the  same  appellation, 
and  is  about  forty  Sre  mites  iA  circuit 
The  possession  of  this  inland  gites 
commas  of  the  river,  and  ensures' the 
su^hMiisSiott  of  the  rest  of  (he  settlement 
It  was  this  point  tlkerefo<re,  that  captainf 
Yeo  first  took  care  to  gfain.  It  has  some 
good  harbours,  and  produces  sugar  and 
cofffee.  The  territory  on  the  adjacent 
continent,  extends  about  two  hundred 
and  fi>rty  miles  along  the  <M>a8t  of  €^uia- 
na,  and  near  three  hundred  miles  within 
land.  It  is  bounded  on  &e  north  by- 
Surinam;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlfltn^ 
Ot^ean;  on  the  south  l^  Amazonia;  and 
by^  Guiana  on  the  west  It  begins  at 
catpe  Orange,  and  extends  as  hr  to  Qm 
south  as  the  river  Amazon.  The  red! 
pungent  pepper,  known  by  the  name  of 
Cayerme^  is  celebrated  over  the  world. 
In  Cayenne,  indeed,  are  raised  rery" 
ceosiderable  quantities  of  the  commo* 
ditjes  which  France  receives  from  the 
West  Indies. 

It  ie  in  a  colonial  poUcy,  and  ^^ 
cultivation  of  the  peacefol  pursuits  of 
commerce,  that  France  wrft  find*  her 
truest  interests. 

From  Russia  we  have  no  dii^M^  witi* 
ces  since  the  close  of  the  Baltic  for 
the  seoBeui  The  last  intelligence  of 
the  eraperor^s  movements,  left  him  at 
Moscow,  where  he  intended  passing 
the  Wfttter,  porposing  to  set  out  in 
spring  for  die  southern  provinces  of  his 
immense  empire.  He  was  to  proceed 
to  Astracan,  Odessa,  and  Chersoo,  in- 
specting particularly  the  fertile  districts 
ot  Hx)  Crimea.  Much  good  may  ^result 
from  this  journey,  if  his  imperial  majes- 
ty carries  with  him  the  disposition  to 
rectify  abuses,  and  introduce  judiciouv 
systems  of  administration  throughout 
those  distant  regions.  We  sere  happy  to 
hear  tbat  the  colonists  from  Scotland, 
who,  of  late  years,  have  settled  in  great 
numbers  in  Poland,  enjoy  the  utmost 
privileges,  and  that  since  the  vice-roy- 
alty of  the  grand  duke  ConsUntinn 
(brotiier  of  fie  emperor)  at  Warsaw^ 
the  most  fovourable  changes  have 
been  operated  throughout  tbe  Pdidl 
dominions.  There  have  been  esta^ 
blished,  not  only  schools  for  the  set- 
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ences,  but  also  a  great  nmnber  of  ele- 
meotary  seminaries,  which  are  already 
on  a  respectable  footing^.  The  method 
of  Pestolozzi  is  followed  in  some  parts 
of  Poland;  but  that  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster seems  better  suited  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  emperor  has  giren  orders 
for  an  extensive  academy  to  be  opened 
at  Warsaw,  under  the  management  of 
one  of  the  young  Russians  who  had 
been  studying  this  method  in  £ngland, 
.  at  the  expence  of  the  gorernmeni. 
These  symptoms  indicate  an  enlighten- 
ed spirit  in  the  Russian  councils. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Dutch  Par 
pert,  dated  from  St.  Peterthurgk  which 
states,  that  the  emperor  ot  China  has 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  ambassadors 
at  his  court,  from  foreign  powers— such, 
we  suppose,  as  are  wiUing  to  accede  to 
the  Tartar.  Obeisance  of  nine  inclina- 
tions of  the  head  to  the  ground,  so  de- 
cidedly opposed  by  lord  Amherst,  on 
the  recent  embassy  from  Great  Britain. 
That  Russia  will  have  an  ambassador 
at  that  court,  there  is  very  little  doubt, 
and  that  her  influence  was  exerted  on 
a  late  occasion,  is  a  coi^ecture  too 
probable  to  be  overlooked.  Russian 
politics  have  insinuated  themselves 
through  the  remotest  recesses  of  Tar- 
tary ,  into  the  Chinese  dominions. 

To  g^ve  an  idea  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Baltic,,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last 
year,  2614  ships  passed  the  sound  from 
the  north  sea,  and  i^49  from  the  Bal- 
tic. Among  the  latter  were  B58  En- 
glish, 382  Swedish,  286  Russian,  274 
JUutch,  176  Norwegian,  124  Danish, 
52  American,  86  Bremen,  81  Hanove- 
rian, and  16  Hamburgh  vessels. 

In  Sweden,  the  policy  of  allowing 
the  exportation  of  timber  in  foreign 
vessels,  upon  the  pa}ment  of  the  same 
duties  as  in  ualioual  ships  has  been  agi- 
tated; against  which  the  ship  owners 
and  the  whole  Board  of  Trade  in  that 
country  have  declared,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  president,  baron  Edelkrautz. 
In  the  opinion  given  by  the  latter,  we 
find  the  following  remarkable  facts  '^  oi 
the  24  ^vernments,  the  13  most  popu- 
lous alone,  contain  2,400  square  miles 
(meaning  German  or  Swedish  square 
miles,  equal  to  25  English)  or  46  mil- 
lions tons  ol  land,  covered  with  woods: 
as  6000  cubic  feet  are  the  smallest  an- 
nual produce  of  one  ton  of  land  (so  call- 
ed from  its  being  calcuiatt  d  to  produce 
a  certain  quantity  of  corn)  it  loiiowt 


that  120  square  miles  are  sufficient  £»r 
the  consumption  of  the  mines,  of  the 
lime-kilns,  of  the  tar-manufactories, 
fences,  ship  building,  and  fuel;  and  the 
produce  of  2280  square  miles  may  be 
spared  for  exportation.  This  exporta- 
tion has  hitherto  amounted,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  57,000  beams,  23,000  spars,  and 
175,000  deals,  worth  900,000  rix  dol- 
lars. Now,  as  this  whole  exportation  of 
5,000,000  of  cubic  feet,  require  only 
foursquare  miles  to  grow  again  in  100 
years,  the  imagination  is  confounded  at 
the  immensity  of  the  treasures  which 
nature  annually  produces,  and  again 
suffers  to  decay  without  use,  in  these 
solitudes;  and  every  patriot  must  be 
grrieved  when  he  sees  that  so  small  a 
part  of  them  turns  to  the  advantage  of 
the  country.  A  single  parish  lately  af- 
forded to  the  crown  a  forest  covering 
50,000  tons  of  land,  or  three  fourths  ^ 
the  extent  used  for  our  whole  exporta- 
tion of  timber,  in  order  to  be  excused 
from  a  certain  contribution*  In  the 
most  favourable  conjunctures,  Norway 
exported  annually  to  the  amount  of 
5,000^)00  of  dollars,  Hambuiigh  banco 
money. 

These  facts  show,  from  the  best  au- 
thority, the  capabilities  of  Sweden,  and 
the  advantage  that  would  arise  ftom 
extending  the  privilege  of  free  export 
to  foreigp  vessels,  so  as  to  take  off  her 
surplus  produce,  thereby  turning  to  ac- 
count the  dead  capital  of  the  country. 

Austria  is  using  every  exertion  to  in- 
crease her  manufactories,  her  com- 
merce, and  her  mercantile  connexions. 
What  Venice  has  been,  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  history  well  knows,  and 
the  port  of  Trieste  is  already  become 
of  immense  resort  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  profit  by  the  recent  nuptials, 
in  estabiislung  a  brisk  intercourse  with 
BrazU. 

The  prosperity  of  all  classes  in  Prus* 
sia,  ii  on  the  mcrease  public  and  pri- 
vate credit  improve,  and  rents  of  houses 
are  rising;  the  wages  of  labour  are  33 
per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  before 
the  war  in  1816,  while  the  govern- 
ment is  setting  the  extraordinary  ex- 
ample of  repaying  the  national  debt  in 
specie.  Obligations  have  been  extin-< 
guished  to  the  amount  of  2,200,000 
florins,— a  circumstance  which  most 
raise  the  credit  of  that  state. 

The  finances  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  we  are  happy  to  state  al* 
so,  are  recovwing  from  their  fomer ' 
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depression.  It  will  appear,  from  the  fol- 
lowing InviUUion  to  the  gold  cocut,  that 
this  shrewd  and  industrious  power  is  not 
unmindful  of  those  maxims  of  colonial 
policy,  the  observance  of  which,  in  for- 
mer times,  contributed  so  materially  to 
uphold  her  commercial  and  nayal  re- 
nown. 

**  As  the  maintaining  of  a  Dutch  set- 
tlement on  the  coast  of  Guinea  has  for 
its  object,  not  only  to  benefit  trade,  but 
also  to  deriye  all  possible  advantage 
from  the  fruitful  soil  of  Africa,  for  the 
cultivation  of  colonial  produce,  and  to 
make  use  of  it  for  the  mother  country, 
it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  the  public 
to  be  informed,  that  all  persons  or  fami- 
lies, who  are  not  wholly  without  re- 
sources of  their  own,  and  who  may  be 
inclined  to  settle  on  the  gold  coast,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  d'  Ehnina,  will 
receive  every  possible  facility  on  the 
part  of  government  The  Enropean 
colonists  may  advantag^eously  employ 
their  knowledge  and  their  industiy  in 
the  cultivs^tion  of  that  fertile  country; 
and  the  colonization  of  this  Netherland 
possession,  which,  as  well  as  the  trade 
to  those  parts,  will  receive  every  en- 
couragement from  the  state.  The  de- 
partment of  trade  and  colonies  afibrds 
more  particular  information  to  all  such 
as  desire  it." 

The  eye  to  trade,  so  sig^nificant  in  this 
paragraph,  sdil  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic,  and  probably  ever  wiU 
be,  of  Dutchmen;  and  if  to  this  be  ad- 
ded, profound  views  in  politictd  econo- 
my, such  as  gave  a  lasting  name  to  the 
great  De  Witt  and  his  f<^wers,  in  the 


annals  of  their  country,  we  may  regard 
them  assure  prognostics  of  returning 
prosperity.  In  proof  of  the  increase  of 
Dutch  commerce,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that,  by  a  careful  enumeration  made  on 
the  19th  September  last,  seven  hundred 
and  nine  vessels  were  ascertained  to  be 
lying  before  tlie  city  of  Amsterdam 
alone.  Contrasting  this  with  a  period 
when,  under  the  reign  of  despotism, 
gprass  was  literally  growing  on  its  ex- 
change, what  an  important  improve- 
ment has  been  effected,  happily  for  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  active  life!  in  navigation, 
in  foreign  adventure,  in  manufactures, 
(to  supply  it  and  home  consumption)  in 
the  employ  for  population,  always  at- 
tracted by  demand,  nourished  and  main- 
tained by  trade!  That  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  views  these  matters 
in  a  proper  light,  we  are  disposed  to  in- 
fer from  another  circumstance.  Several 
linen  manufacturers  of  the  district  of 
Cambray  (where  the  fine  cambrics  are 
made,)  having  represented  that  many 
of  the  thread  looms  were  unemployed, 
for  want  of  means  to  purchase  thread, 
the  king,  on  the  report  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  ordered  that  the  sum  of 
100,000  Dutch  florins  should  be  advan- 
ced to  those  manufacturers. 

The  latest  advices  from  Great  Bri- 
tain bring  nothing  of  consequence  to 
require  our  notice.  Of  Spain  and 
South  America,  it  is  our  intention  to 
treat  at  large,  on  some  eariy  occasion* 
among  the  leading  articles  of  a  future 
number,  to  which  opportunity  we  post- 
pone our  fiurtber  observations. 


Art.  Xllh-^Notoria;  or  Miscellaneous  Articles  of  Philosophy^ 
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USEFUL  ARTS. 

Mr.  Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engi- 
neer, made  use  of  the  following  compo- 
sition, as  a  cement  in  buildii^  the  Ed- 
dystone  Light  House,  near  Plymouth, 
VIZ.  A  mixture  of  lAme  of  blue  Lyasy 
and  Puzzolana  in  equal  quantities. 
—  Ed. 

One  of  the  public  societies  in  the 
T^etherlands  has  proposed  the  following 
as  a  prize  question — which  might  weU 
deserve  the  imitation  of  such  Institu- 
tions here.  '  What  are  the  faults  with 
which  certain  kinds  of  bricks  made  in 
this  country  are  chargeable.'  By  what 
means  may  they  be  rendered  more  per'' 
£9ct'  What  are  the  materiab  and  the 
processes  used,  for  the  fabrication  of 


certain  kinds  of  bricks,  in  which  our 
makers  are  deficient'  ib. 

AGRICULTURE. 

JV«o  oatsjrom  iZumo.— This  va- 
riety has  been  sown  in  the  south  west  of 
Scotland,  during  the  last  and  present 
year,  and  found  to  be  earlier  than  any 
other  oat  sown  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood; in  1816  it  was  a  fortnight  before 
the  Sun  oat,  which  is  more  forward  than 
the  potatoe  oat  It  will  probably  gain 
ground  in  rich  but  late  soils;  and  in 
lands  rather  coarser  and  more  exposed 
than  what  is  suitable  for  the  latter,  for 
it  is  not  so  liable  to  shake,  though  in 
appearance  and  habit  it  is  somewhat 
likie  it     The  Sun  oat  has  become  a  fa- 
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Youriie  in  Scotland,  and  preoiiams  ana 
given  bythe  Ag^ricultnral  Society  there, 
fiir  the  best  samples  of  it  for  seed.  The 
BuBsiaa  oat  is  expected  to  come  soon 
into  request  for  the  aaoM  purpose.  In 
its  native  cenntry,  it  is,  ftcoording  to  the 
Import  of  Dr.  Rogerson,  sewn  later  than 
any  other,  commonly  in  May.  It  is  to 
Dr.  R.  that  the  public  is  indebted  for 
its  introduction  into  Britain. 

—  ih. 

AGRICULTUMAL. 

Horse  ChetnuU — In  Turkey,  these 
vutfi,  the  useof  vhich  has  been  neglect* 
ed  in  every  other  conntry,  are  ground 
and  mixed  with  the  provender  for  hor* 
ses,  particulariy  for  such  as  are  broken* 
winded,  or  troubled  with  coughs.  After 
being  boiled  a  little,  to  take  off  the  bit- 
terness, bruised  and  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  barley  meal,  they  are  a 
good  food  for  reanag  and  fattening 
poultry. 

Oil  cakes,  given  to  Mikh  cows,  add 
oonsiderably  to  the  <}uantity  and  rich- 
ness of  their  jrield,  without  atfectiDg  its 
jBavour.  That  distinguished  agrioultu« 
vist,  Mr.  J.  C.  Curwen,  in  his  reports  to 
Hie  Workington  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Arrioulture,  states  that, 
in  the  course  of  bis  successful  experi- 
ments, he  finds  the  best  mode  of  admi- 
nistering the  oil  cake,  to  be  that  of 
grinding  it,  mixing  it  in  layers,  and 
boiling  it  with  the  chaff,  by  which 
means,  half  the  quantity  answers  better 
than  as  much  more  given  in  the  cake. 
Oil  cake  has  long  been  used  with  suc- 
cess, as  the  best  method  of  fottening  ox- 
en, speedily,  for  the  knifo. 

FIMB  AKTS. 

The  Annual  ExMbiium  of  the  Perm- 
wyhania  Academy  qf  Fine  ArU  will  be 
opened  in  the  commencement  of  May 
next,  and  continue  six  weeks.  The 
objects  in  view  being  to  display  the 
progress  of  Pakdh^  in  the  U.  States, 
to  assist  public  judgment,  and  improve 
native  artists  by  a  comparison  of  their 
works,  it  is  oonfidently  hoped  that  tlie 
artists  will  aid  such  important  purpo- 


ses, by  forwarding  to  tiiie  academy  some 
of  their  works  for  exhibition,  Iwhere 
tiiey  will  be  received  with  thanks,  and 
preserved  with  care;  if  intended  far 
sale,  they  will  please  to  give  their  in- 
structions to  the  academy,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Francis  Hopkinson,  secretary  to 
the  institution. 

Female  Ti^btence.-^Whetk  Haydn 
was  in  England,  one  of  the  princes 
oommissioned  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
take  his  partmit  Haydn  went  to  the 
painter's  house,  and  sat  to  him,  but 
soon  grew  tired.  Sir  Joshua,  earefol 
of  bis  reputation,  would  not  paint  a 
*man  of  acknowledged  genius  with  a 
stupid  oountenanoe;  and  deferred  the 
sitting  till  another  day.  The  same 
weariness  and  want  of  expression  oc- 
curring at  the  next  attempt,  Reynolds 
went  to  the  prince  and  informed 
him  of  the  circunMtaoce,  who  con- 
trived a  stratagem.  He  sent  to  the 
painter's  house  a  pretty  German  girl 
in  the  service  of  the  ^ueen.  Haydn 
took  his  seat  for  the  third  time,  and  aa 
soon  as  the  conversation  began  to  flag» 
a  curtain  rose,  and  the  fair  Genaan 
addressed  him  in  his  native  laaguage, 
with  a  most  elegant  compttment. 
Haydn,  delighted,  overwhelmed  the 
enchantress  with  (questions;  htscounte* 
nance  recovered  its  animatkm,  and  sir 
Joshua  ra{adly  seised  its  traits. 

LITBaAaX   IBTTCLLIGBNCB. 

Wm.  Winston,  Gsq.  late  judge  advo- 
cate of  the  United  States  anny,  has  rea- 
dy for  the  press  a  treatise  on  martial 
law,  and  courts  martial— in  3  vols, 
octavo. 

This  compilation  is  adapted  to  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
with  precedents  of  decisions  of  courts 
martial  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Great  Britain;  and  the  general  rules  of 
evidence,  alike  applicable  to  courts 
martial,  as  the  courts  of  Law,  with  ap- 
pendix cootarning  the  rules  and  articles 
for  the  government  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  se- 
veral laws  of  congress  regulating  eitherw 
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Art*  L-^Rob  Roy^  by  the  author  of"  Wavcrley/^  *'  Guy  Maimer 
ing,''  and  "  the  Antiquary."      2  vols.  12mo.    M.    Thomas. 
Second  Philadelphia  Edition,  with  a  Glossary. 

For  whyP  Because  the  good  old  role 
Sufficetii  them;  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Rob  Roy's  Gro»«.— Wordsworth. 

THE  labours  of  a  powerful  intellect  applied  to  works  of  fiction, 
confer  a  value  even  upon  our  lighter  recreations.  Profiting  by 
that  eventful  novelty  of  incident,  which  is  calculated  to  engage 
while  it  leads  the  attention,  instruction  selects  new  images  in  admi« 
nistering  its  lessons,  and  contrives  to  ally  the  mind  by  firesh  charms 
to  what  is  generous  and  great  in  sentiment,  correct  and  praise- 
worthy in  action.  Such  may  be  the  uses  of  these  popular  works, 
if  guided  by  reason  and  sound  principle;  and  it  is  only  to  their 
abuse  tiiat  we  are  to  attribute  unfavourable  consequences  to  the 
minds  and  welfare  of  those  who  peruse  them.  A  class  of  writing 
has  of  late  sprung  up  from  the  union  of  historical  fact  with  the  ofi^ 
spring  of  the  ima^nation,  and  formed  by  the  masterly  hand  of  a  ge« 
nius  tiiat  might  adorn  any  path  of  letters,  has  established  a  rank  in 
all  the  intrinsic  properties  of  good  sense  and  good  writing,  with 
the  hi^est  walks  of  the  understanding.  Since  the  days  of  Swif^ 
of  Smollett,  and  of  Johnson  who,  by  his  Rasselas,  shewed  that  he 
did  not  deem  this  species  of  composition  unworthy  of  his  grave 
abilities,  we  have  seen  no  parallel  to  the  searching  satire,  the 
humorous  descriptions,  the  morality  and  pathos,  combined  indeed 
in  the  work  before  us,  but  for  which  we  look  in  each  of  these  wri- 
ters separately.  If  La  Fontaine,  Marmontel,  and  Le  Sage  in 
France  derived  from  their  enchanting  tales  a  literary  immortality, 
if  upon  a  like  foundation.  Goldsmith,  Fielding  and  Richardson  have 
raised  the  pillars  of  a  lasting  fame,  the  merit  of  that  felicitous  com* 
bination  is  as  pre-eminent  as  it  is  durable,  which  seems  to  attain 
the  various  excellence  we  admire  in  these. 
VOL.  xu  35 


274  Review  of  Rob  Roy. 

It  is  the  distineuishing  character  of  the  standards  in  this  line 
which  have  survived  the  test  of  time,  that  their  portraits,  drawn 
from  the  life,  were  not  overcharged  in  the  colouring.  If  we  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  our  satisfaction  in  dwelling  upon  them,  it  is 
because  they  seized  the  weak  and  the  strong  points  of  our  nature^ 
placed  them  in  unaffected  attitudes,  and  if  not  precisely  copying  ac- 
tual beings,  at  least  they  embodied  faithful  delineations  of  their 
composition*  If  we  look  farther,  and  seek  their  more  solid  dis- 
tinctions, we  shall  find  them  in  this,  that  beside  rejecting  superna- 
tural interferences,  banishmg  tales  ^  wonder,  and  reducmg  amour 
and  intrigue  within  reasonable  bounds,  they  upheld  the  dignity  by 
establishing  the  moral,  of  their  fascinating  creations.  It  was  for 
an  adherence  to  these  few  plain  canons  of  criticism,  and  a  happy 
skill  to 

^  Catch  the  mmoertiiviDg  as  they  rise'* 

that  we  could  not  but  remark  traits  in  Waverley  of  an  extraordi- 
nary pen.  It  was  a  work  abounding  in  those  exquisite  reaches  of 
thouj^t  that  belong  onlv  to  a  mind  of  the  highest  order.  It  touch- 
ed the  responsive  chords  of  the  heart.  The  same  pursuance  of  clas- 
sical manner,  of  wholesome  aims,  and  instructive  attiunments,  has 
since  continued  to  produce  the  effect  desired  on  public  feeling. 

Of  all  this  author's  works,  Rob  Roy  has  excited  the  liveliest  in- 
terest. A  belief  that  the  well  known  talents  of  Walter  Scott 
were  eidisted  in  the  composition,  the  previous  celebrity  of  die  au- 
thor, whoever  he  mifi;ht  be,  the  value  of  the  copy-right,*  and,  by  in- 
ference, the  sense  of  its  merits  entertauned  by  the  publisher,  influ- 
enced, as  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  by  that  of  the  Edinbiurgh  cri- 
tics— all  these  circumstances  had  rsdsed  curiosity  to  the  very  tip- 
toe of  breathless  expectation.  It  was  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  satisfy 
this  large  demand  of  interest;  a  vigorous  imagination,  deep  and 
extensive  reacting,  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  ferti- 
lity of  invention-— a  towering  faculty,  commanding  and  moulding 
every  resource  to  the  purpose,  could  alone  have  inspired  a  ccmscious- 
ness  and  ability  to  meet  it;  but  notwithstanding  the  local  applicatioa 
of  some  of  the  incidents,  die  recourse  had  occasionally  to  a  Scottish 
dialect,  now  lapsing  fast  into  disuse,  and,  though  appropriate  enough 
in  the  scenes  introduced,  yet  scarcely  recommended  to  a  majority  of 
readers  here,  the  fame  of  Rob  Roy  has  exceeded  that  of  all  cotempo- 
raries,  and  left  its  merits  to  be  settled  with  the  most  distinguished 
of  predecessors.  Of  the  author  of  such  a  work  we  are  naturally 
desirous  to  know  the  name  and  condition,  and  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  endeavour  to  discover  to  whom  we  are  under  obligation  for  in- 
struction and  amusement.  On  this  point  curiosity  remains  ungim-. 
tified,  for,  in  the  advertisement  to  the  reader,  we  recognize  the 
same  studied  desire  of  ccmcealment  so  equivocally  expressed  in  the 
later  edUtions  of  Waverley,  and  which  continued  and  now  repeated, 

^  3000  gfntneaSf  or  14,000  dollars. 
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induce  the  suspicion  that  some  object  must  exist  to  influence  a 
mind  so  independent  of  either  praise  or  censure,  to  elude  the  search 
of  inquirj^  This  object,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  merits  of  die  work,  for  there  is  in  it,  as  well 
as  the  other  productions  of  the  same  writer,  every  thing  to  admire, 
and  nothing  morally,  or  circumstantially,  to  blame.  Neither  arc 
there  allusions  which  can  excite  displeasure,  nor,  as  in  the  case  of 
Junius  provoke  personal  resentment.  But,  like  Junius,  stat  nomu 
nis  umbra* 

^Tbe  editor  of  the  following  volumes  might  shelter  himself  under  the 
plea,  that  every  anonymous  writer  is,  like  the  ceiebrated  Junius,  only  a 
phantbm,  and  that  therefore,  although  an  apparition  of  a  more  benign, 
as  well  as  much  meaner  description,  he  cannot  be  bound  to  plead  to  a 
charge  of  inconsistency  in  appearing  again  before  the  public,  when, 
about  two  years  since  in  the  work  called  ^<  The  Antiquary'*  he  announc- 
ed  that  he  was,  for  the  last  time,  intruding  in  his  present  capacity/ 

As  if  to  shift  an  imputation  that  might  be  inconvenient  if  attach- 
ed in  the  main,  the  humble  character  of  ^^  Editor^'*  seems  purposely 
assumed,  and  in  support  of  this  disguise,  the  credit  of  the  narrative 
appears  intentionally  divided  with  a  supposed  unknown  hand  who 
supplied  its  materials. 

<  It  is  now  about  six  months  since  the  author,  through  the  medium  of 
his  respectable  publishers,  received  a  parcel  of  papers,  containing  the 
outlines  of  this  narrative,  with  a  permission,  or  rather  with  a  request, 
couched  in  highly  flattering  terms,  that  they  might  be  given'to  the  public, 
with  such  alterations  as  should  be  found  suitable.  These  were  of  course 
so  numerous,  that,  besides  the  suppression  of  names,  and  of  incidents 
approaching  too  much  to  reality,  the  work  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
said  to  be  new  written.  Several  anachronisms  have  probably  crept  in 
during  the  course  of  these  changes;  and  the  mottos  for  the  chapters 
have  been  selected  without  any  reference  to  the  supposed  date  of  the  in- 
cidents. For  these,  of  course,  the  editor  is  responsible.  Some  others 
occurred  in  the  original  materials,  but  they  are  of  little  consequence. 
In  point  of  minute  accuracy,  it  may  be  stated  that,  the  bridge  over  the 
Forth,  near  the  hamlet  of  Aberfoil,  had  not  an  existence  thirty  years  ago. 
It  does  not,  however,  become  the  editor  to  be  the  first  to  point  out  theao 
errors;  and  he  takes  this  public  opportunity  to  thank  the  unknown  and 
nameless  correspondent,  to  whom  the  reader  will  owe  the  principal 
share  of  any  amusement  which  he  may  derive  from  the  following  pages.' 

We  have  quoted  this  introduction  with  a  view  to  show  the  in* 
genuity  displayed  in  leading  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  some  imfixedl 
and  uncertiun  point  where  it  is  left  to  rest,  and  diverted  from  too 
intense  a  gaze  at  the  nearer  object;  as  also  the  desire  to  have  attri* 
buted  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  unknown  and  nameless  correspon- 
dent, the  principal  share  of  the  work.  The  motives  tothls  proceed- 
ing  it  is  believed  are  too  cogent  to  weaken  its  probability. 

The  tale  of  Rob  Roy  is  imfolded  in  a  narrative  of  Frank  Oi- 
baldistone,  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant  in  the  city  of  London, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Will  Tresha^,  detailing  an  account  of  iiis 
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history  and  adventures  through  a  most  eventful  period  of  life. 
His  father,  a  true  specimen  of  die  old  commercial  school,  had  plac- 
ed the  youth  in  a  counting-house  at  Bordeaux,  whither,  and  espe- 
cially at  Amsterdam,  it  was  usual  formerly  to  send  the  heirs  of 
a  firm  for  some  years,  with  a  view  to  gain  experience  of  foreign 
transactions,  and  acquire  commercial  habits.  Frank  Osbaldistone 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  whose  minds  are  powerfully  at* 
tracted  by  generous  objects  of  pursuit,  till  they  lose  sight  of  sordid 
views,  and  forget,  in  their  passion  for  literature,  the  seductions  of 
what  is  denominated  in  the  language  of  the  exchange  ^^  the  main 
chance."  Accordingly,  the  injunctions  of  the  parent  are  disobeyed, 
the  folios  of  the  leger  are  deserted  for  the  pages  of  the  muse,  and 
the  promised  successor  to  a  lucrative  concern,  adds  one  to  many 
living  instances  of  the  folly  of  legislating  for  the  destinies  of  a  child. 
Frank  is  summoned  home  to  answer  for  his  non-compliance,  a  court 
of  inquiry  is  held,  and  terminates  to  no  good  purpose.  Remon- 
strance is  misplaced  where  nature  and  genius  are  opposed.  Un- 
convincing therefore  were  the  reasonings  of  the  sire,  and  fruitiess 
the  persuasions  of  his  head  clerk  Owen.  Frank  Osbaldistone  is  ex* 
iled  to  the  mansion  of  an  uncle  in  the  nortii,  in  the  hope  that  time 
and  reflection,  with  the  fear  of  disinheritance  in  favour  of  one  of 
his  rustic  cousins,  might  work  that  revolution  in  opinion,  which 
London's  dusky  atmosphere  is  littie  calculated  to  inspire.    The 

{'oumey  is  rendered  as  iruitful  of  incident  as  one  jogging  on  horse- 
back sdong  a  monotonous  line  of  road  could  be  supposed  to 
find  it.  The  company  he  falls  in  with,  the  tavern  scene,  and  the 
character  of  Scotch  prudence,  naivete,  and  intelligence  displayed  in 
one  of  the  guests  at  the  innkeeper's  table,  are  subjects  of  curious 
and  entertaining  description.  Attention  is  kept  alive  throughout 
-*^e  sketches  seem  rather  histories  of  facts  than  creations  of  the 
imagination,  and  they  who  have  travelled  much  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  those  scenes  will  pronounce  the  verisimilitude  to  be 
most  striking. 

As  the  young  man  drew  near  to  the  mansion  of  the  Osbaldistones, 
he  tiius  describes  die  country  he  had  entered,  and  never  was  de- 
scription more  chastely,  more  faithfully,  or  more  sweedy  conveyed. 

<  I  approached  my  native  north,  for  such  I  esteemed  it}  with  that  en- 
thusiasm which  romantic  and  wild  scenery  inspires  in  the  lovers  of  na- 
ture. No  longer  interrupted  by  the  babble  of  my  companion,  I  could  now 
remark  the  difference  which  the  country  exhibited  from  that  through 
which  I  had  hitherto  travelled.  The  streams  now  more  properly  de- 
served the  name,  for,  instead  of  slumbering  stagnant  among  reeds  and 
willows,  they  brawled  along  beneath  the  shade  of  natural  copsewood; 
were  now  hurried  down  declivities,  and  now  purled  more  leisurely,  but 
still  in  active  motion,  through  litde  lonely  valleys,  which  opening.on  the 
road  from  time  to  time  seemed  to  invite  the  traveller  to  explore  their 
recesses.  The  Cheviots*  rose  before  me  in  frowning  majesty;  not,  in- 
deed, with  the  sublime  variety  of  rock  and  cliff  which  characterize 

*  A  chain  of  moantains  that  forai  a  natural  boandanr  between  Enelaiid  and 
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mountuns  of  the  primary  classi  but  huge,  round-headec),  and  clothed 
with  a  dark  robe  of  russet,  gaining,  by  their  extent  and  desolate  appear* 
ance,  an  influence  upon  the  imagination,  which  possessed  a  character  of 
its  own.  The  abode  of  my  fathers  which  I  was  now  approaching,  was 
situated  in  a  glen,  or  narrow  valley,  which  ran  up  among  those  hills.' 

Advancing  towards  Osbaldistone-HaU,  the  seat  of  his  uncle,  sir 
Hildebrand  Osbaldistone,  our  pilgrim's  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
approach  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  followed  by  a  party,  among  whom 
Were  his  cousins,  accompanied  by  a  lovely  huntress,  related  to  the 
family,  who  by  that  amiable  charm  which  belongs  to  frankness, 
converts  the  bashfulness  of  her  companion  ThomclifFe  Osbaldis- 
tone into  a  ground  of  introduction — her  name  Diana  Vernon,  an  in- 
mate of  the  family,  the  daughter  of  sir  Hildebrand's  wife's  brother. 

<  From  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  I  had  already  had  a  distant  view  of 
Osbaldistone-HaU,  a  large  and  antiquated  edifice,  peeping  out  from  a 
Druidicai  grove  of  huge  oaks;  and  I  was  directing  my  course  towards 
it,  as  straightly  and  as  speedily  as  the  windings  of  a  very  indifferent 
road  would  permit,  when  my  horse,  tired  as  he  was,  pricked  up  his  ears 
at  tlie  enlivening  notes  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  cheered  by  the 
occasional  bursts  of  a  French  horn,  which  in  those  days  was  a  constant 
accompaniment  to  the  chase.  I  made  no  doubt  that  the  pack  was  my 
uncle's,  and  drew  up  my  horse  with  the  purpose  of  suffering  the  hun- 
ters to  pass  without  notice,  aware  that  a  hunting  field  was  not  the  pro- 
per scene  to  introduce  myself  to  a  keen  sportsman,  and  determined 
when  they  had  passed  on,  to  proceed  to  the  mansion-house  at  my  own 
pace,  and  there  to  await  the  return  of  the  proprietor  from  his  sport.  I 
paused,  therefore,  on  a  rising  ground,  and  not  unmoved  by  the  sense  of 
interest  which  that  species  of  sylvan  sport  is  so  much  calculated  to  in- 
spire, (although  my  mind  was  not  at  the  moment  very  accessible  to  im- 
pressions of  this  nature,)  I  expected  with  some  eagerness  the  appear- 
ance of  the  huntsmen. 

<The  fox,  hard  run,  and  nearly  spent,  first  made  his  appearance  from 
the  copse  which  clothed  the  right-hand  side  of  the  valley.  His  droopuig 
brush,  his  soiled  appearance,  and  jaded  trot,  proclaimed  his  fate  impend- 
ing; and  the  carrion  crow,  which  hovered  over  him,  already  considered 
poor  Reynard  as  soon  to  be  his  prey.  He  crossed  the  stream  which  di- 
vides the  little  valley,  and  was  dragging  himself  up  a  ravine  on  the  other 
side  of  its  wild  banks,  when  the  headmost  hounds,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  pack  at  full  cry,  burst  from  the  coppice,  followed  by  the  huntsman, 
and  three  or  four  riders.  The  dogs  pursued  the  trace  of  Reynard  with 
unerring  instinct;  and  the  hunters  followed  with  reckless  haste,  regard- 
less of  the  broken  and  difficult  nature  of  the  ground.  They  were  tall, 
stout  young  men,  well  mounted,  and  dressed  in  green  and  red,  the  uni- 
form of  a  sporting  association,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  old  Sir  Hilde- 
brand Osbaldistone.  My  cousins!  thought  I,  as  they  swept  past  me. 
The  next  reflection  was,  what  is  ray  reception  likely  to  be  among  these 
worthy  successors  of  Nimrod?  and  how  improbable  is  it,  that  I,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  rural  sports,  shall  find  myself  at  ease,  or  happy,  in  my 
uncle's  fiimily.     A  vision  that  passed  me  interrupted  these  reflecdons. 

<  It  was  a  young  lady,  the  loveliness  of  whose  very  striking  features 
was  enhanced  by  the  animation  of  the  chase  and  the  glow  of  the  exer- 
cise^  mounted  on  a  beautiful  horse,  jet  black,  unless  where  he  was  fleck- 
mI  l^  spots  of  the  tnow-wbite  foam  which  embossed  his  bridle.    She 
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wore  whut  was  tlien  somewhat  unusual,  a  coat,  rest,  and  hat,  resembling 
those  of  a  man,  which  fashion  has  since  called  a  riding-habit.  The 
mode  had  been  introduced  while  I  was  in  France,  and  was  perfectly  new 
to  nie.  Her  long  black  hair  streamed  on  the  breeze,  havmg  in  the 
hurry  of  the  chase  escaped  from  the  riband  which  bound  it.  Some 
very  broken  ground  through  which  she  guided  her  horse  with  the  most 
admirable  address  and  presence  of  mind,  retarded  her  course,  and 
brought  her  closer  to  mc  than  any  of  the  other  riders  had  passed.  I  had, 
therefore,  a  full  view  of  her  uncommonly  fine  face  and  person,  to  which 
an  inexpressible  charm  was  added  by  the  wild  gayety  of  the  scene,  and 
the  romance  of  her  singular  dress  and  unexpected  appearance.  As  she 
past  me,  her  horse  made,  in  his  impetuosity,  an  irregular  movement, 
just  while,  coming  once  more  upon  open  ground,  she  was  again  putting 
him  to  his  speed.  It  served  as  an  apology  for  me  to  ride  close  up  to 
her,  as  if  to  her  assistance.  There  was,  however,  no  cause  for  alarm: 
it  was  not  a  stumble,  nor  a  false  step;  and  if  it  had,  the  lair  Amazon  haci 
too  much  self-posaession  to  have  been  deranged  by  it.  She  thanked  my 
good  intentions  however,  by  a  smile,  and  f  felt  encouraged  to  put  my 
horse  to  the  same  pace,  and  to  keep  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  clamour  of  ^«  Whoop,  dead,  dead!**  and  the  corresponding  flourish 
of  the  French  horn,  soon  announced  to  us  that  there  was  no  more  occa- 
sion for  haste,  since  the  chase  was  at  a  close.  One  of  the  young  men 
whom  we  had  seen,  approached  us,  waving  the  brush  of  the  fox  in  tri- 
umph, as  if  to  upbraid  my  fair  companion. 

*  I  see,'  she  replied,—*  I  see;  but  make  no  noise  about  it:  if  Phoebe,' 
she  said,  patting  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  animal  on  which  she  rode, 
*  had  not  got  among  the  cliffs,  you  would  have  had  little  cause  for  boast- 
ing.* 

<  They  met  as  she  spoke,  and  I  observed  them  both  look  at  me  and 
converse  a  moment  in  an  under  tone,  the  young  lady  apparently  press- 
ing the  sportsman  to  do  something  which  he  declined  shyly,  and  with  a 
sort  of  sheepish  suUenness.  Slie  instantly  turned  her  horse's  head  to- 
wards me,  saying,— <  Well,  well.  Thomie,  if  you  wont,  I  must,  that's 
all. — Sir,'  she  continued,  addressing  me;  *  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  persuade  this  cultivated  young  gentleman  to  make  inquiries  at  you, 
whether,  in  the  course  of  your  travels  in  these  parts,  you  have  heard 
any  thing  of  a  friend  of  ours,  one  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,  who  has  been 
for  some  days  expected  at  Osbaldistone-Hall?' 

<I  was  too  happy  to  acknowledge  my  self  to  be  the  party  inquired  after^ 
and  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  obliging  inquiries  of  the  young  lady. 

<  In  that  case,  sir,'  she  rejoined,  *  as  my  kinsman's  politeness  seems 
to  be  still  slumbering,  you  will  permit  me  (though  I  suppose  it  is  high- 
ly improper)  to  stand  mistress  of  ceremonies,  and  to  present  to  you 
young  Squire  Thomcliff  Osbaldistone,  your  coush),  and  Die  Vernon, 
who  has  also  the  honour  to  be  your  accomplished  cousin's  poor  kins- 
woman.' 

<  There  was  a  mixture  of  boldness,  satire,  and  simplicity  in  the  manner 
in  which  Miss  Vernon  pronounced  these  words..  My  knowledge  of  life 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  take  up  a  corresponding  tone  as  I  express* 
ed  my  gratitude  to  her  for  her  condescension,  and  my  extreme  pleasure 
at  having  met  with  them.  To  say  the  truth,  the  compliment  was  so  ex- 
pressed, that  the  lady  might  easily  appropriate  the  greater  share  of  it, 
for  Thomcliff'  seemed  an  arrant  country  bumpkin,  awkward,  shy,  and 
soix^ewhat  sulky  withal.    He  shook  hands  with  me,  however,  and  then 
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intimated  his  iatentioD  of  leaving  me  that  he  might  help  the  htrntsman 
and  his  brothers  to  couple  up  the  hounds,  a  purpose  which  he  rather 
communicated  bf  way  of  information  to  Miss  Vernon  than  as  apology 
to  me.' 

A  description  of  the  Hall  concludes  the  fourth  chapter,  and  of 
his  reception  by  sir  Hildebrand  and  his  sons  opens  the  next.  The 
characters  of  a  fox-hunting  family  are  well  portrayed,  and  Miss 
Vernon  shows  herself  to  be  capable  of  making  a  deep  impression, 
though  apparently,  in  her  first  aspect,  a  strange  bold  girl,  half  co- 

auette,  half  romp.  Rashletgh  Osbaldistone  is  the  youth  for  whom 
le  honours  of  the  London  House  are  in  abeyance,  and  by  Miss 
Vernon's  information  it  appears,  that  calculating  cunning  well  quali- 
fied him  for  the  elevation. 

In  his  rambles  about  the  pleasure  grounds,  the  new  comer  falls  in* 
to  conversation  with  the  old  Scotch  gardener,  Andrew  Fairservicc, 
who,  it  appears,  well  read  in  the  history  of  the  family,  delivers  his 
opinions  with  a  shrewdness  and  intelligence  quite  characteristic  of 
his  countrymen.  Diana  Vernon  becomes  the  subject  of  it,  and  from 
him  Frank,  with  no  slight  degree  of  interest  withal,  extracts  the 
information  that  she  is  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  and  a  Jacobite. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  times*  are  supposed  to  be 
after  James,  (rendered  obnoxious  by  his  adherence  to  Papisti- 
cal bigotry^  intolerance,  and  persecution  of  the  reformed  religion) 
hflKt  been  oUiged  to  fly,  and  the  revolution  of  1688  brought  about, 
when  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  invited  from  Holland  to  fill 
the  throne  of  England.  The  Protestant  succession  was  establish- 
ed, and  the  maintenance  of  its  religion  is  now  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  reigning  house  of  Hanover.  The  family  of  sir  Hilde- 
brand Osbaldistone  appears  to  have  been  warmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  king  James,  as  indeed  the  Catholics  of  those  days  were, 
and  on  that  account  in  the  language  of  the  times,  to  have  ranked 
as  Jacobites  or  adherents  of  James's  party. 

The  morning  following  hb  arrival  at  the  Hall,  our  hero  joins  the 
usifid  hunting  party,  and  takes  his  station  beside  Miss  Vernon. 
Whilst  upon  the  hUls,  she  points  out  to  him  the  adjacent  territory 
o£  Scotland,  where  it  is  separated  from  England  by  the  border,  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  and  with  an  anxiety  that  portended  more 
dian  ordinary  moment,  recommended  him  to  retire,  into  that  country 
(a  circumstance  of  no  unusual  occurrence  at  the  period,)  where  he 
might  be  safe  from  the  hands  of  justice,  the  laws  on  the  one  side 
then  taking  no  cognizance  of  acts  performed  on  the  other.  Francis 
surprised,  eagerly  inquires  the  object  of  this  advice,  and  to  his 
utter  astonishment  is  informed,  that  a  warrant  is  out  for  his  appre- 
hension, on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  robbing  one  Moms,  a 
king^s  messenger,  with  whom  he  journeyed  on  the  road  down  into  the 
north,  the  bearer  it  appears  of  a  large  sum  in  cash  and  biUs  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  in  Scotland*  With  the  confidence  that  belongs 
to  a  conscience  void  of  oflFence,   disdaining  the  thought  of  re- 

♦  The  year  1715,  wkcn  the  febellion  in  Scotland  took  place- 
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treat,  he  avows  his  determination  to  seek  and  answer  to  Ae  charge 
He  repairs  instandy  from  the  field  to  the  house  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace  where,  somewhat  mysteriously,  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  pre- 
sents himself,  but  departs  soon  after. 

<  There's  no  jest  whatever,*  said  Diana;  *  you  arc  accused  of  robbings 
this  man,  and  my  uncle  believes  it  as  well  as  I  did/ 

*  Upon  my  honoufi  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  my  fiiendt  for  their  good 
opinion/ 

*>  Now  do  not,  if  you  can  help  it,  snort,  and  stare,  and  snuff  the  wind, 
and  look  so  exceedingly  like  a  surtled  horse— There's  no  such  offence 
as  you  suppose— you  are  not  charged  with  any  petty  larceny,  or  vulgar 
felony — by  no  means.  This  fellow  was  carrying  money  from  govern- 
ment, both  specie  and  bills,  to  pay  the  troops  in  the  north;  and  it  is  said 
he  has  been  also  robbed  of  some  despatches  of  great  consequence/  ^ 

<  And  so  it  is  high  treason,  then,  and  not  simple  robbery,  of  which  I 
am  accused?* 

<  Certainly;  which  you  know,  has  been  in  all  ages  accounted  the  crime 
of  a  gentleman.  You  will  find  plenty  in  this  country,  and  one  not  &r 
from  your  elbow,  who  think  it  a  merit  to  distress  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment by  every  means  possible.* 

<  Neither  my  politics  nor  my  morals.  Miss  Vernon,  are  of  a  descrip- 
tion so  accommodating.* 

« I  really  begin  to  believe  that  you  are  a  presbyterian  and  Hanoverian 
in  good  earnest.    But  what  do  you  propose  to  do?' 

<  Instantly  to  refute  this  atrocious  calumny.  Before  whom,*  I  asked, 
<  was  this  extraordinary  accusation  laid?* 

<  Before  ol4  Squire  Inglewood,  who  had  sufficient  unwillingness  to 
receive  it  He  sent  tidings  to  my  uncle,  I  suppose,  that  he  might 
smuggle  you  away  into  Scotland,  out  of  reach  of  the  warrant  But  my 
uncle  is  sensible  that  his  religion  and  old  predilections  render  him  ob- 
noxious to  government,  and  that,  were  he  caught  playing  booty,  he 
would  be  disarmed,  and  probably  dismounted,  (which  would  be  the  worse 
evil  of  the  two^)  as  a  jacobite,  papist,  and  suspected  person  .* 

<  I  can  conceive  that,  sooner  than  lose  his  hunters,  he  would  give  up 
his  nephew.' 

<  His  nephew,  niece,  sonfr— daughters,  if  he  had  them,  and  whole 
generation,*  said  Diana;  *  therefore  trust  not  to  him,  even  for  a  single 
moment,  but  make  the  best  of  your  way  before  they  can  serve  the  war- 
rant' 

*  That  I  shall  certainly  do;  but  it  shall  be  to  the  house  of  this  Squire 
Inglewood — which  way  does  it  lie?* 

*  About  five  miles  off,  in  the  low  ground,  behind  yonder  plantations 
—you  may  see  the  tower  of  the  clock-house/ 

'  I  will  be  there  in  a  few  minutes,'  said  I,  putting  my  horse  in  motion. 

<  And  I  will  go  with  you,  and  show  you  the  way,'  said  Diana,  putting 
her  palfrey  also  to  the  trot 

<  Do  not  think  of  it.  Miss  Vernon;  it  is  not — permit  me  the  freedom  of 
a  friend — it  is  not  proper,  scarcely  even  delicate,  in  you  to  go  with  me 
upon  such  an  errand  as  I  am  now  upon.' 

^  I  understand  your  meaning,*  said  Miss  Vernon,  a  slight  blush  cross- 
ing her  haughty  brow;— ^  it  is  plainly  spoken,' — and  after  a  moment's 
pause  she  added,  <and  I  believe  kindly  meant/ 

*  It  is  indeed.  Miss  Vernon;  can  you  think  me  insensible  of  the  into- 
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ttfX  you  show  me,  or  ungrateful  for  it?'  said  I,  with  even  more  interest 
than  I  could  have  wished  to  express.  '  Your*s  is  meant  for  true  kind* 
bess,  shown  hest  at  the  hour  of  need.  Uut  I  must  not,  for  your  own  sake 
—for  the  chance  of  misconstruction — suffer  you  to  pursue  the  dictates 
of  your  generosity;  this  is  so  public  an  occasion— it  is  almost  like  ven* 
turing  into  an  open  court  of  justice.' 

<  And  if  it  were  not  almost,  but  altogether,  en^tering  into  an  open  court 
of  justice,  do  you  think  I  would  not  go  there  if  I  thought  it  right,  and 
wished  to  protect  a  friend?  You  have  no  one  to  stand  by  you — you  are 
a  stranger;  and  here,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  kingdom,  country  justices 
do  odd  things.  My  uncle  has  no  desire  to  embroil  himself  in  your  af* 
&ir;-^Rashleigh  is  absent,  and  were  he  here,  there  is  no  knowing  which 
side  he  might  take;— -the  rest  are  all  more  stupid  and  brutal  one  than 
another.  I  will  go  with  you,  and  I  do  not  fear  being  able  to  serve  you. 
I  am  no  fine  lady,  to  be  terrified  to  death  with  law  books,  hard  words, 
or  big  wigs.* 

*  But,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon—' 

<  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Francis,  be  patient  and  quiet,  and  let  me  take  my 
own  way;  for  when  I  take  the  bit  between  my  teeth,  there  is  no  bridle 
will  stop  me.* 

<  Flattered  with  the  interest  so  lovely  a  creature  seemed  to  take  in  my 
fate,  yet  vexed  at  the  ridiculous  appearance  I  should  make,  by  carrying 
a  girl  of  eighteen  along  with  me  as  an  advocate,  and  seriously  concern- 
ed for  the  misconstruction  to  which  her  motives  might  be  exposed,  I 
endeavoured  to  combat  her  resolution  to  accompany  me  to  Squire  In- 
glewood*8.  The  self-will'd  girl  told  me  roundly,  that  my  dissuasions 
were  absolutely  in  vain;  that  she  was  a  true  Vernon  whom  no  conside- 
ration, not  even  that  of  being  able  to  do  but  little  to  assist  him,  should 
induce  to  abandon  a  friend  in  distress;  and  that  all  I  could  say  on  the  sub- 
ject might  be  very  well  for  pretty,  well-educated,  well-behaved  misses 
from  a  town  boarding-school,  but  did  not  apply  to  her,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  mind  nobody's  opinion  but  her  own. 

<  While  she  spoke  thus  we  were  advancing  hastily  towards  Inglewood- 
Place,  while,  as  if  to  divert  me  from  the  task  of  farther  remonstrance, 
she  drew  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the  magistrate  and  his  clerk.  Inglewood 
was,  according  to  her  description,  a  white-washed  jacobite,  that  is,  one 
who,  having  been  long  a  non-juror,  like  most  of  the  other  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  had  lately  qualified  himself  to  act  as  a  justice,  by  taking 
the  oaths  to  government.  ^  He  had  done  so,'  she  said,  <  in  compliance 
with  the  urgentrequestof  most  of  his  brother  squires,  who  saw,  with  re- 
gret, that  the  palladium  of  sylvan  sport,  the  game-laws,  were  likely  to 
h\\  into  disuse  for  want  of  a  magistrate  who  would  enforce  them;  the  near- 
er acting  justice  being  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  and  he,  as  being  rather 
inclined  to  the  consumption  of  the  game  when  properly  dressed,  than  to 
its  preservation  when  alive,  was  more  partial,  of  course,  to  the  cause  of 
the  poacher  than  of  the  sportsman.  Resolving,  therefore,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient some  one  of  their  number  should  sacrifice  the  scruples  of  jacobi- 
tical  loyalty  to  the  good  of  the  community,  the  Northumbrian  country 
gentlemen  imposed  the  duty  on  Inglewood,  who,  being  very  inert  in 
most  of  his  feelings  and  sentiments,  might,  they  thought,  comply  with 
any  political  creed  without  much  repugnance.  Having  thus  procured 
the  body  of  justice,  thev  proceeded,'  continued  Miss  Vernon,  ^to  attach 
to  it  a  clerk,  by  way  of  soul,  to  direct  and  animate  its  movements.  Ac- 
cordingly they  got  a  sharp  Newcastle  attorney,  called  Jobson;  who,  to 
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T«rf  my  metaphor,  finds  it  a  good  thing  enough  to  retail  justice  at  the 
sign  of  Squire  Ingle  wood,  and,  as  his  own  emoluoients  depend  on  the 
quantity  ot  business  which  he  transacts,  he  hooks  in  his  principal  for  a 
great  deal  more  employment  in  the  justice-line  than  the  honest  squire 
had  ever,  bargained  for;  so  that  no  apple-wife  within  the  circuit  of  ten 
miles  can  settle  her  account  with  a  coster*monger  without  an  audience 
of  the  reluctant  justice  and  his  alert  clerk,  Mr.  Joseph  Jobson.  But  the 
most  ridiculous  scenes  occur  when  affairs  come  before  him,  like  our 
business  of  to-day,  having  any  colouring  of  politics.  Mr.  Joseph  Jobson 
(for  which  no  doubt,  he  has  his  own  very  sufficient  reasons,)  is  a  prodi- 
gious zealot  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  a  great  friend  to  the  present 
establishment  in  church  and  state.  Now,  his  principal,  retaining  a  sort 
of  instinctive  attachment  to  the  opinions  which  he  professed  openly,  un- 
til he  relaxed  his  political  creed,  with  the  patriotic  view  of  enforcing  the 
law  against  unauthorized  destroyers  of  blackgame,  grouse,  partridges, 
and  hares,  is  peculiarly  embarrassed  when  the  zeal  of  his  assistant  in- 
volves him  in  judicial  proceedings  connected  with  his  eai^lier  fiaith;  and 
instead  of  seconding  his  zeal)  he  seldom  &ils  to  oppose  to  it  a  double 
dose  of  indolence  and  lack  of  exertion.  And  this  inactivity  does  not  by 
any  means  arise  from  actual  stupidity.  On  the  contrary,  for  one  whose 
principal  delight  is  in  eating  and  drinking,  he  is  an  alert,  joyous,  and 
lively  old  soul,  which  makes  his  assum^  dulness  the  more  diverting* 
So  you  may  see  Jobson  on  such  occasions,  like  a  bit  of  a  broken-down 
blood  tit  condemned  to  drag  an  overloaded  cart  puffing,  strutting,  and 
spluttering,  to  get  the  justice  put  in  motioni  while  thou^ph  the  wheels 
groan,  creak,  and  revolve  slowly,  the  great  and  prepondermg  weight  of 
the  vehicle  &irly  frustrates  the  efforts  of  the  wiiUng  quadrufiHdd,  and  pre* 
T^its  its  being  brought  into  a  state  of  actual  pfogression.  Nay  more» 
the  unfortunate  poney,  I  understand,  has  been  heard  to  complain,  that 
this  same  car  of  justice,  which  he  finds  it  so  hard  to  put  in  motion  on 
some  occasions,  can  on  others  run  fast  enough  down  hUl  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, dragging  his  reluctant  self  backward  along  with  it,  when  any 
thing  can  be  done  cS  service  to  Squire  Inglewood's  quoncbun  friends. 
And  then  Mr.  Jobson  talks  big  about  reporting  his  principal  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  fiM*  the  Home  Department,  if  it  were  not  for  his  parti- 
cular regard  and  friendship  for  Mr.  loglewood  and  bis  family.' 

<  As  Miss  VemoD  concluded  this  whimsical  description,  we  found  our- 
selves in  firont  of  Inglewood-Place,  a  handsome,  though  old-foshioned 
building,  which  showed  the  consequence  of  the  fanodly. 

<I  followed  Miss  Vernon  as  she  tripped  up  a  fow  gloomy  steps,  tra- 
versed a  twilight  passage  and  entered  a  sort  of  antiroom,  hung  round 
with  old  maps,  architectural  elevations,  and  genealogical  trees.  A  pair 
of  folding  doors  opened  from  this  into  Mr.  Ingle  wood's  sitting  apartment, 
from  which  was  heard  the  fag-end  of  an  old  ditty,  chanted  by  a  vmce 
which  had  been  in  its  day  fit  for  a  jolly  bottle  song. 

*'  O,  in  Skipton-iQ-Craven> 
Is  never  a  haven, 

But  many  a  dav  foul  weather, 
And  he  that  woeld  say 
A  pretty  girl  nay, 
I  wish  for  his  cravat  a  tether." — 

^  Hey  day!'  said  Miss  Vernon,  ^the  genial  justice  must  have  (Uned  al- 
readyr-I  did  not  thmk  it  had  been  so  late.' 
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« it  was  ereo  so.  Mr.Inglewood* s  .appetite  hav  mg  been  sharpened  by 
his  official  investigations,  he  had  ante-dated  his  meridian  repast,  having 
dined  at  twelve  instead  of  one  o'clock,  then  Iht  general  dining-hour  in 
England.  The  various  occurrences  of  the  morning  occasioned  our  ar- 
riving some  time  after  this  hour,  to  the  justice  the  most  important  of  the 
four-and-twenty,  and  he  had  not  neglected  the  interval.  *Stay  you 
here,'  said  Diana; '  I  know  the  house,  and  I  will  call  a  servant;  your  sud- 
den appearance  might  startle  the  old  gentleman  even  to  choking;'  and 
she  escaped  from  me,  leaving  me  uncertain  whether  I  ought  to  advance 
or  retreat.  It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  hear  some  part  of  what  past 
within  the  dinner  apartment,  and  particularly  several  apologies  for  de- 
clining to  sing,  expressed  in  a  dejected  croaking  voice,  the  tones  of 
which  I  conceived  were  not  entirely  new  to  me.  *  Not  sing,  sir!  by  our 
ladyl  but  you  must — Whatl  you  have  cracked  my  silver-mounted  cocoa- 
nut  of  sack,  and  tell  me  that  you  cannot  sing! — Sir,  sack  will  make  a  cat 
speak  and  sing  too;  so  up  with  a  merry  stave,  or  trundle  yourself  out  of 
my  doors*-«-Do  you  think  you  are  to  take  up  all  my  valuable  time  wi^ 
your  d      ■  d  declarations,  and  then  tell  me  you  cannot  sing!' 

*  Your  worship  is  perfectly  in  rule,*  said  another  voice,  Which,  from  its 
pert  conceited  accent,  might  be  that  of  the  cUrk,  <  and  the  party  must  be 
conformable;  he  hath  canet  vrritten  on  his  face  in  court  hand.' 

<Up  with  k»  then/  said  the  justice,  ^  or  by  St.  Christoplier)  you  Shall 
crack  the  coeoa-nut  full  of  salt  and  water,  according  to  the  statute  for 
such  effect  made  and  provided' 

*  Thus  exhorted  and  threathened,  my  quondam  fellow-traveller,  for  I 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  he  was  the  recusant  in  question,  uplifted,  with 
ft  voice  similar  to  that  of  a  criminal  singing  his  last  psalm  on  the  scaf- 
fold, a  most  doleful  stave  to  the  following  effect; 

**  Good  people  all,  I  pray  gvre  ear, 
A  woful  story  you  shall  hear,  A 

'Tis  of  a  robber  as  stout  as  ever  ^ 

Bade  a  true  man  stand  and  deliver. 

With  hid  foodie  doo  fa  loodle  loo. 

**  This  knave  most  worthy  of  a  cord, 
Being  arm*d  with  pistol  and  with  sword, 
Twixt  Kensington  and  Brentford  then 
Did  boldly  stop  six  honest  men. 
With  bis  foodie  doo,  &c. 

^'  These  honest  men  did  at  Brentford  dine, 
Having  drank  each  man  bis  pint  of  wine. 
When  this  bold  thief,  with  many  curses, 
Did  say,  You  dogs,  your  lives  or  purses. 
With  his  foodie  doo,"  kc, 

^  I  question  if  the  honest  men,  whose  misfortune  is  commemorated  in 
this  pathetic  ditty,  were  more  startled  at  the  appearance  of  the  bold  thief, 
than  the  songster  was  at  mine;  for  tired  of  WMting  for  some  one  to  an- 
nounce me,  and  finding  my  situation  as  a  listener  rather  awkward^  I 
presented  myself  to  the  company  just  as  my  friend  Mr.  Morris,  for  audi, 
it  seems,  was  his  name,  was  uplifting  the  fifth  stave  of  his  dole^  bal- 
lad. The  high  note,  witli  which  the  tune  started,  died  away  in  a  qua- 
ver of  consternation  upon  finding  himself  so  near  one  whose  character 
he  supposed  to  be  little  less  suspicious  than  that  of  the  hero  of  his  ma- 
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drigal,  and  he  remained  silent,  with  a  mouth  gaping  as  if  I  had  brought 
the^  Gorgon's  head  in  my  hand. 

*The  justice,  whose  eyes  had  closed  under  the  influence  of  the  somni- 
ferous lullaby  of  the  song,  started  up  in  his  chair  as  it  suddenly  ceased^ 
and  stared  with  wonder  at  the  unexpected  addition  vhich  the  company 
had  received,  while  his  organs  of  sight  were  in  abeyance.  The  clerk,  as 
I  conjectured  him  to  be  froip  his  appearance,  was  also  commoved,  (oFf 
sitting  opposite  to  Mr.  Morris,  that  honest  gentleman*s  terror  commu- 
nicated itself  to  him,  though  he  wotted  not  why.' 

The  perversions  of  law  in  those  as  in  later  periods  are  happily 
exemplified  in  the  character  of  the  justice's  clerk,  one  Jobson,  a 
man  wresting  its  chicanery  and  its  quibbles  to  his  own  vile  purpos- 
es, in  extortions  upon  the  innocent,  and  we  acquire  no  favourable 
impression  of  its  powers  in  the  hands  of  dangerous  men,  as  inter- 
preted by  this  unworthy  disciple  of  Blackstone.  At  the  exami- 
nation, so  ingeniously  are  the  circumstances  plotted,  and  oc- 
casionally such  an  aspect  of  fearful  suspense  do  the  proceedings 
kssume,  that  we  seem  to  tremble  for  the  arraigned,  and  to  feel 
for  innocence  unjustly  suspected  more  than  probably  Francia  would 
himself  have  felt. 

We  are  tempted  to  give  the  examination  at  large,  as  it  is  unique 
of  its  kind,  and,  for  humour  and  caricature  of  his  profession  may 
relax  the  proverbial  gravity  even  of  a  judge  himself. 

<  I  broke  the  silence  of  surprise  occasioned  by  my  abrupt  entrance. 
<  My  name,  Mr.  Inglewood,  is  Francis  Osbaldistone;  I  understand  that 
some  scoundrel  has  brought  a  complaint  before  you,  charging  me  with 
being  concerned  in  a  loss  which  he  says  he  has  sustained.' 

<  Sir,'  said  the  justice,  somewhat  peevishly,  <  these  are  matters  I 
never  enter  iA)n  after  dinner — ^there  is  a  time  for  every  thing,  and  a 
justice  of  pea^must  eat  as  well  as  other  folks.' 

<  The  goodly  person  of  Mr.  Inglewood,  by  the  way;  seemed  by  no 
means  to  have  suffered  by  any  fasts,  whether  in  the  service  of  the  law  or 
of  religion. 

*  I  beg  pardon  for  my  ill-timed  visit,  sir;  but  as  my  reputation  is  con- 
cerned, and  as  the  dinner  appears  to  be  concluded — '- 

<  It  is  not  concluded,  sir,'  replied  the  magistrate,  <  man  requires  diges- 
tion as  well  as  food,  and  I  protest  I  cannot  have  benefit  from  my  vic- 
tuals, unless  I  am  allowed  two  hours  of  quiet  leisure,  intermixed  with 
harmless  mirth,  and  a  moderate  circulation  of  the  bottle.' 

<  If  your  honour  will  forgive  me,'  said  Mr.  Jobson,  who  had  produ- 
ced and  arranged  his  writing  implements  in  the  brief  space  that  our 
conversation  afforded;  <  as  this  is  a  case  of  felony,  and  the  gentleman 
seems  something  impatient,  the  charge  is  contra  fiacem  domini  regU*-'^ 

*  D— n  domini  regUP  said  the  impatient  justice,—*  I  hope  it's  no  trea- 
son to  say  so;— but  it's  enough  to  make  one  mad  to  be  worried  in  this 
way^-have  I  a  moment  of  my  life  quiet,  for  warrants,  orders,  directions^ 
acto,  bailS)  bonds,  and  recognisances? — I  pronounce  to  you,  Mr.  Jobson, 
that  I  shall  send  you  and  the  justiceship  to  the  devil  one  of  these  days.* 

*  Your  honour  will  consider  the  dignity  of  the  office— one  of  the  quo- 
rum and  custos  rotulorum,  an  office  of  which  sir  Edward  Coke  wisely 
saith,  The  whole  christian  world  hath  not  the  like  of  it,  so  it  be  duly 
-executed.' 
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<  Well/  said  the  justice,  partly  reconciled  by  this  eulogium  on  the 
dignity  of  his  situation,  and  gulping  down  ,the  rest  of  his  dissatisfaction 
in  a  huge  bumper  of  claret, « let  us  to  this  gear  then,  and  get  rid  of  it  as 
fast  as  we  can.— Here  you,  sir, — you,  Morris — ^you,  knight  of  the  sorrow- 
ful countenance — is  this  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone  the  gentleman  whom 
you  charge  with  being  art  and  part  of  felony?' 

*  I,  sir?'  replied  Morris,  whose  scattered  wits  had  hardly  yet  re-as- 
sembled themselves— ><  I  charge  nothing — I  say  nothing  against  the 
gentlemarj/ 

<  Then  we  dismiss  your  complaint,  sir,  that's  all,  and  a  good  riddance 
—Push  about  the  bottle — Mr.  Osbaldistone,  help  yourself.' 

<  Jobson,  however,  was  determined  that  Morris  should  not  back  out 
of  the  scrape  so  easily.  <  What  do  you  mean,  Mr  Morris?— Here  is 
your  own  declaration—* the  ink  scarce  dried-— and  you  would  retract  it 
in  this  scandalous  manner!' 

<  How  do  I  know,'  whispered  the  other,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  <  how 
many  rogues  are  in  the  house  to  back  him-— I  have  read  of  such  things 
in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Highwaymen. — I  protest  the  door  opens' — 

<  And  Jt  did  open,  and  Diana  Vernon  entered — ^  You  keep  fine  order 
here,  justice— 4M>t  a  servant  to  be  seen  or  heard.' 

<  Ah!'  said  the  justice,  starting  up  with  an  alacrity  which  showed  that 
he  was  not  so  engrossed  by  his  devotions  to  Themis,  or  Comus,  to  forget 
what  was  due  to  beauty — *"  Ah,  ha!  Die  Vernon,  the^heath  bell  of  Cheviot, 
and  the  blossom  of  the  Border,  come  to  see  how  the  old  bachelor  keeps 
houses— Art  welcome,  girl,  as  flowers  in  May.' 

^  A  fine  open,  hospitable  house  you  do  keep,  justice,  that  must  be  al« 
lowed— not  a  soul  to  answer  a  visiter.' 

<  Ah!  the  knaves,  they  reckoned  themselves  secure  of  me  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours— But  why  did  you  not  come  earlier?— Your  cousin  Rash- 
leigh  dined  here,  and  ran  away  like  a  poltroon  after  the  first  bottle  was 
out— But  you  have  not  dined— we'll  have  something  nice  and  lady-like 
—sweet  and  pretty,  like  yourself,  tossed  up  in  a  trice.' 

<  I  can't  stay,  justice— I  came  with  my  cousin,  rrank  Osbaldistone, 
there,  and  I  must  show  him  the  way  back  again  to  the  Hall,  or  he'll 
lose  himself  in  the  wolds.' 

*  Whew!  sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter?'  answered  the  justice 

<*  She  showed  him  the  way,  and  she  showed  him  the  way, 
She  showed  him  the  way  to  woo." 

«  What!  no  luck  for  old  fellows,  then,  my  sweet  bud  of  the  wilderness?' 

*  None  whatever,  squire  Inglewood;  but  if  you  will  be  a  good  kind 
justice,  and  despatch  young  Frank's  business,  and  let  us  canter  home 
again,  I'll  bring  my  uncle  to  dine  with  you  next  week,  and  we'll  ex- 
pect merry  doings.' 

^  And  you  shall  find  them,  my  pearl  of  Tyne — Zookers,  lass,  I  never 
envy  these  young  fellows  their  rides  and  scampers,  unless  when  you 
come  across  me.  But  I  must  not  keep  you  just  now,  I  suppose?  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone's  explanation-r-here  has 
been  some  mistake,  which  can  be  cleared  at  greater  leisure.' 

^  Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  I,  <  but  I  have  not  heard  the  nature  of  the  accu- 
'  aation  yet' 

<  Yes  sir,'  said  the  clerk,  who,  at  the  appearance  of  Miss  Vernon,  had 
given  up  the  matter  in  despair,  but  who  picked  up  courage  to  press 
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farther  inyestigation,  on  finding  himself  supported  from  a  quiiter  whenco 
assnredly  he  expected  no  backing* — ^  Yes,  sir,  and  Dalton  saith)  That  be 
who  is  apprehended  as  a  felon  shall  not  be  discharged  upon  any  nuui's 
discretion,  but  shall  be  held  either  to  bail  or  cotDmitment,  paying  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  the  usual  fees  for  recognisance  or  commitment/ 

'  The  justice,  thus  goaded  on,  gave  me  at  length  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation. 

^  It  seems  the  tricks  which  I  had  played  to  this  man,  Morris,  had 
made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination;  for  I  found  they  had  beoi 
arrayed  against  me  in  his  evidence,  with  all  the  exaggeration  which  a 
timorous  and  heated  imagination  could  suggest.  It  appeared  alao,  that, 
on  the  day  he  parted  from  me,  he  had  been  stopped  on  a  solitary  spot, 
and  eased  of  his  belored  travelling-companion,  the  portmanteau^  by 
two  men,  well  mounted,  and  armed,  having  their  faces  covered  wWi 
vizards. 

*One  of  them,  he  conceived,  had  much  of  my  shape  and  air,  and  in 
a  whispering  conversation  which  took  place  betwixt  the  free-booters,  he 
heard  the  other  apply  to  him  the  name  of  Oabaldistone.  The  {declara- 
tion farther  set  forth,  tliat,  upon  inquiring  into  the  principles  oif  the  fa- 
mily so  named,  he,  the  said  declarant,  was  inforroed,  that  they  were  of 
the  worst  description,  the  family,  in  all  its  members,  Imving  been  papists 
and  Jacobites,  as  he  was  given  to  understand  by  the  dissenting  clergy- 
man at  whose  house  he  stopped  after  his  rencontre,  since  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 

<  Upon  all,  and  each  of  these  weighty  reasons,  he  charged  me  with 
being  accessary  to  the  felony  committed  upon  his  person;  he,  the  said 
declarant  then  travelling  in  the  special  employment  of  government,  and 
having  charge  of  certain  important  papers,  and  also  a  large  sum  in  specie, 
to  be  paid  over,  according  to  his  instructions,  to  certMn  persons  of  oil- 
cial  trust  atkl  dignity  in  Scotland. 

<  Having  heand  this  extraor^nary  accusation,  I  replied  to  it,  that  the 
circumstances  on  which  it  was  founded  were  such  as  could  warrant  no 
justice,  or  magistrate,  in  any  attempt  on  my  personal  liberty.  I  admit- 
ted that  I  had  practised  a  little  upon  the  terrors  of  Mr.  Morris,  while 
we  travelled  together,  but  in  such  trifling  particulars  as  could  have  ex- 
cited  apprehension  in  no  one  who  was  one  whit  less  tinM>rou8  and  jea- 
lous than  himsel£  But  I  added,  that  I  had  never  seen  him  since  we 
parted,  and  if  that  which  he  feared  had  really  C4>me}  upon  him,  I  was  in 
no  ways  accessary  to  an  action  so  unworthy  of  my  character  and  station 
in  life.  That  one  of  the  robbers  was  called  Osbaldistone,  or  that  such 
a  name  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  betwixt  them, 
was  a  trifling  circumstance,  to  which  no  weight  was  due.  And  concern- 
ing the  disaffection  alleged  against  me,  I  was  willing  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  justice,  the  clerk,  and  even  the  witness  himself,  that  I 
was  of  the  same  persuasion  as  his  friend  the  dissenting  clergyman; 
had  been  educated  as  a  good  subject  upon  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  as  such  now  demanded  the  personal  protection  of  the  laws  which 
had  been  assured  by  that  great  event. 

<  The  justice  fidgetted,  took  snufl*,  and  seemed  considerably  embar- 
rassed, while  Mr.  Attorney  Jobson,  with  all  the  volubility  of  his  profes- 
sion, ran  over  the  statute  of  the  34.  Edward  III.,  by  which  Justices  of 
the  peace  are  allowed  to  arrest  all  those  whom  they  find  by  indictment  or 
suspicion,  and  to  put  them  into  prison.  The  rogue  even  turned  my 
own  admissions  against  me,  alleging,  that  since  I  had  confessedly,  upon 
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my  own  showiagy  assumed  the  beariqg  or  deportment  of  a  robber  or  ma- 
lefactor, I  had  voiuBtarily  subjected  myself  to  the  suspicions  of  which  I 
complained)  and  brought  myself  within  the  compass  of  the  act,  having 
wilfully  clothed  my  conduct  with  all  the  colour  and  livery  of  guilt 

^  I  combatted  both  his  arguments  and  his  jargon  with  much  indigna- 
-tion  and  scorn,  and  observed,  ^  that  I  should,  if  necessary,  produce  the 
bail  of  my  relations,  which  1  conceived  could  not  be  refused,  without 
subjecting  the  magistrate  in  a  misdemeanour.' 

'  Pardon  me,  my  good  sir,— pardon  me,'  said  the  insatiable  clerk, '  this 
is  a  case  in  which  neither  bail  nor  mainprize  can  be  received,  the  felon 
who  is  liable  to  be  committed  on  heavy  grounds  of  suspicion,  not  being 
replevisable  under  the  statute  of  the  3d  of  king  Edward,  there  being  in 
that  act  an  express  exception  of  such  as  be  charged  of  commandme^ 
or  force,  and  aid  of  felony  done;'  and  he  hinted,  that  his  worship  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  such  were  no  way  replevisable  by  common 
writ,  nor  without  writ. 

<  At  this  period  ot  the  conversation  a  servant  entered,  and  delivered  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Jobson.  He  had  no  sooner  run  it  hastily  over,  than  he  ex* 
claimed,  with  the  air  of  one  who  wished  to  appear  much  vexed  at  the 
interruption,  and  felt  the  consequence  attached  to  a  man  of  multifarious 
avocations — '  Good  God!*-why,  at  tliis  rate  I  shall  have  neither  time 
to  attend  to  the  public  concerns  nor  my  own— *no  rest—no  quiet— ^ 
wish  to  Heaven  another  gentleman  in  our  line  would  settle  herel' 

<  God  forbid!'  said  the  justice,  in  a  tone  of  sotio-voce  deprecation; 
<  some  of  us  have  enough  of  on^  of  the  tribe.' 

'  This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  if  your  worship  pleases.' 

<  In  God's  name!  no  more  justice  business,  I  hope,'  said  the  alarmed 
magistrate. 

^  No^-no,'  replied  Mr.  Jobson,  very  consequentially;  <  old  GafPer 
Rutledge  of  Grime's-hill,  is  subpcena'd  for  the  next  world;  he  has  sent 
an  express  for  Dr.  Killdown  to  put  in  bail— another  for  me  to  arrange 
his  worldly  affairs.' 

^  Away  with  you,  then,'  said  Mr.  Inglewood  hastily;  <  his  may  not 
be  a  replevisable  case  under  the  statute,  you  know,  or  Mr.  Justice  D«ath 
may  not  like  the  doctor  for  a  mam  fiemory  or  bailsman.' 

^  And  yet,'  said  Jobson,  lingering  as  he  moved  towards  the  door,  ^  if 
my  presence  here  be  necessary^— I  could  make  out  the  warrant  for  com- 
mittal in  a  moment,  and  the  constable  is  below — And  you  have  heard,' 
be  said,  lowering  his  voice,  ^  Mr.  Rashleigh's  pinion'-— the  rest  was 
lost  in  whisper. 

<  The  justice  replied  aloud,  <  I  tell  thee  no,  man,  no— we'll  do  nought 
till  thou  return,  man,  'tis  but  a  four-mile  ride — Come,  push  bottle,  Mr. 
Morris — Don't  be  cast  down,  Mr.  Osbaldistooe— And  you,  my  rose  of 
tbe  wilderness— one  cup  of  claret  to  refresh  the  bloom  of  your  cheeks.' 

<  Diana  started,  as  if  &om  a  reverie,  in  which  she  appeared  to  have  been 
plunged  while  he  held  this  discussion.  <  No,  justice,  I  should  be  a£ratd 
of  transferriug  the  bloom  to  a  part  of  my  face  where  it  would  show  t» 
little  advantage.  But  I  will  pledge  you  in  a  cooler  beverage;'  and,  fill* 
ing  a  glass  with  water,  she  drank  it  hastily^  while  her  hurried  maaner 
belied  her  assumed  gayety. 

<  1  had  not  much  kisure  to  make  remarks  upon  her  demeanour,  how- 
ever, being  full  of  vexation  at  the  interference  of  fre^  obttacles  to  aa 
instant  examination  of  the  disgraceful  and  in^>ertinent  chai^  which  was 
bffonght  against  me.    But  there  was  no  movtag  the  justice  to  take  tiie 
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matter  up  in  absence  of  his  clerks  an  incident  which  gave  him  apparent- 
ly as  much  pleasure  as  a  holiday  to  a  schoolboy.  He  persisted  in  his 
endeavours  to  inspire  jollity  into  a  company,  the  individuals  of  which, 
whether  considered  with  reference  to  each  other,  or  to  their  respective 
utuations,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  mirth.  <  Come,  master  Morris, 
you're  not  the  first  man  that's  been  robbed,  I  trow-— grieving  ne'er 
brought  back  lost,  man. — And  you,  Mr.  Frank  Osbaldistone,  are  not  the 
first  bully-boy  that  has  said  stand  to  a  true  man.  There  was  Jack  Win* 
terfield,  in  my  young  days,  kept  the  best  company  in  the  land— at  horse- 
races and  cockfights  who  but  he — hand  and  glove  was  I  with  Jack.— 
Push  bottle,  Mr.  Morris,  it's  dry  talking-— many  quart  bumpers  have  I 
cracked,  and  thrown  many  a  merry  main  with  poor  Jack—good  family 
—ready  wit— quick  eye— «s  honest  a  fellow,  barring  the  deed  he  died 
for — we'll  drink  to  his  memory,  gentlemen — Poor  Jack  Winterfield— 
And  since  we  talk  of  him,  and  of  these  sort  of  things,  and  since  that 
d— d  clerk  of  mine  has  taJcen  his  gibberish  elsewhere,  and  since  we're 
snug  among  ourselves,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  if  you  will  have  my  best  ad- 
vice, I  would  take  up  this  matter— the  law's  hard— very  severe— hang- 
ed poor  Jack  Winterfield  at  York,  despite  family  connexions  and  great 
interest — all  for  easing  a  fat  west  country  grazier  of  the  price  of  a  few 
beasts— Now,  hei*e  is  honest  Mr.  Morris  has  been  frightened,  and  ao 
forth— D — n  it,  man,  let  the  poor  fellow  have  back  his  portmanteau,  and 
end  the  frolic  at  once' 

^  Morris's  eyes  brightened  up  at  this  suggestion,  and  he  began  to 
hesitate  forth  an  assurance  that  he  thirsted  for  no  man's  blood,  when  I 
cut  the  proposed  accommodation  short,  by  resenting  the  justice's  sug- 
gestion as  an  insult,  that  wenv^lirectly  to  suppose  me  guilty  of  the  very 
crime,  which  I  had  come  to  his  house  with  the  express  intenUon  of  dis- 
avowing. We  were  in  this  awkward  predicament,  when  a  servant,  open- 
ing the  door,  announced  a  strange  gentleman  to  wait  upon  his  honour; 
and  the  party  whom  he  thus  described  entered  the  room  without  fur- 
ther ceremony. 

<  A  straogerl'  echoed  the  justice—'  not  upon  business  I  trust,  for  1*11 
be' 

<  His  protestation  was  cut  short  by  the  answer  ef  the  man  himself. 
<  My  business  is  of  a  nature  somewhat  onerous  and  particular,'  said  my 
acquaintance  Mr.  Campbell—for  it  was  he,  the  very  Scotchman  whom 
I  had  seen  at  Northallerton — ^  and  I  must  solicit  your  honour  to  give 
instant  and  heedful  consideration  to  it.— I  believe,  Mr.  Morris,'  he 
added,  fixing  his  eye  on  that  person  with  a  look  of  peculiar  firmness  and 
almost  ferocity — ^  I  believe  ye  ken  brawly  what  I  am— I  believe  ye  can- 
not have  forgotten  what  passed  at  our  last  meeting  on  the  road.'  Morris's 
jaw  dropped — his  countenance  became  the  colour  of  tallow — his  teeth 
chattered,  and  he  gave  visible  signs  of  the  utmost  consternation.—^  Take 
heart  of  grace,  man,'  said  Campbell,  ^  and  dinna  sit  clattering  your  jaws 
there  like  a  pair  of  castanets.  I  think  there  can  be  nae  difficulty  in  your 
telling  Mr.  Justice,  that  ye  have  seen  me  of  yore,  and  ken  me  to  be  a 
cavalier  of  fortune,  and  a  man  of  honour.  Ye  ken  fu'  weel  ye  will  be 
some  time  resident  in  my  vicinity,  when  I  may  have  the  power,  as  I  will 
possess  the  inclination,  to  do  ye  as  good  a  turn.' 

<  Sii^— sir— I  believe  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and,  as  you  say  a 
man  of  fortune. — Yes,  Mr.  Ingle  wood,'  he  added,  clearing  his  vcMcet 
^  I  really  believe  this  gentleman  to  be  so.' 

'  And  what's  this  gentleman's  commands  with  me?'  said  the  justice^ 
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somewhat  peevishly.  '  One  man  introduces  another,  like  the  rhymes 
m  the  <  house  that  Jack  built/  and  1  get  company  without  either  peace 
or  conversation!* 

<  Both  shall  be  yours,  sir,'  answered  Campbell,  *  in  a  brief  period  of 
time.  I  come  to  release  your  mind  from  a  piece  of  troublesome  duty, 
not  to  make  increment  to  it.* 

<  Body  o'  me!  then  you  are  welcome  as  ever  Scot  was  to  England;  but 
get  on  man,  let's  hear  what  you  have  got  to  say  at  once.' 

<  I  presume  this  gentleman,'  continued  the  North  Bnton,  <  told  you 
there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Campbell  with  him,  when  he  had  the 
mischance  to  lose  his  valise?' 

<  He  has  not  mentioned  such  a  name,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
matter,'  said  the  justice. 

*  Ah!  I  conceive — I  conceive,'  replied  Mr.  Campbell;  <  ye  were  kindly 
afeared  of  committing  a  stranger  into  collision  with  the  judicial  forms 
of  the  country;  but  as  I  understand  my  evidence  is  necessary  to  the 
compurgation  of  ane  honest  gentleman  here,  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone, 
wha  has  been  most  unjustly  suspected,  I  will  dispense  with  the  precau* 
tion — Ye  will,  therefore,  please  tell  Mr.  Justice  Inglewood,  whether  we 
did  not  travel  several  miles  together  on  the  road,  in  consequence  of  your 
own  anxious  request  and  suggestion,  reiterated  ance  and  again,  baith  on 
the  evemng  that  we  were  at  Northallerton,  and  there  declined  by  me^ 
but  afterwards  accepted,  when  I  overtook  ye  on  the  road  near  Cloberry 
AUers,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  yo^  to  resign  my  ain  intentions  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Rothbury;  and,  for  my  misfortune,  to  accompany  you  on 
your  proposed  route.* 

<  It's  a  melancholy  truth,'  answered  Morris,  holding  down  his  head, 
as  he  gave  this  general  assent  to  the  long  and  leading  question  which 
Campbell  put  to  him,  and  to  which  he  assented  with  rueful  docility. 

<  And  I  presume  you  can  also  asseverate  to  his  worship,  that  no  man 
is  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  bear  testimony  in  this  case,  seeing  that  I 
was  by  you,  and  near  you,  constantly  during  the  whole  occurrence?' 

<  No  man  better  quaUfied,  certainly,'  said  Morris,  with  a  deep  and 
embarrassed  sigh. 

<  And  why  the  devil  did  you  not  assist  him  then,'  said  the  justice, 
<  dnce,  by  Mr.  Morris's  account,  there  were  but  two  robbers;  so  yoU 
were  two  to  two,  and  you  are  both  stout,  likely  men?' 

<  Sir,  if  it  please  your  worship,'  said  Campbell,  <  I  have  been  all  my 
life  a  man  of  peace  and  quietness,  no  ways  given  to  broils  or  batteries. 
Mr.  Morris,  who  belongs,  as  I  understand,  or  hath  belonged,  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's army,  might  have  used  his  pleasure  in  resistance,  he  travelling, 
as  I  understand,  with  a  great  charge  of  treasure;  but  for  me,  who  had 
but  my  own  small  peculiar  to  defend,  and  who  am  a  man  of  a  pacific 
occupation,  I  was  unwilling  to  commit  myself  to  hazard  in  the  matter.' 

<  I  looked  at  Campbell  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  never  recollect 
to  have  seen  a  more  singular  contrast  than  that  between  the  strong  da- 
ring sternness  expressed  in  his  harsh  features,  and  the  air  of  composed 
meekness  and  simplicity  which  his  language  assumed.  There  was  even 
a  slight  ironical  smile  lurking  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  which 
seemed,  involuntarily  as  it  were,  to  inUmate  his  disdain  of  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  character  which  he  thoup^ht  proper  to  assume,  and  which  led 
me  to  entertain  strange  suspicions  that  his  concern  in  the  violence  done 
to  Morris  had  been  something  very  different  from  that  of  a  feUoW-suf* 
ferer,  or  even  of  a  mere  spectator. 
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<  Pcrh«(«  some  audi  stupiciotn  crossed  the  Justice's  mbid  at  the  mo- 
meot,  for  he  exclaimed,  as  if  by  way  of  ejaculatum,  *  Body  o'  me!  but 
this  is  a  strange  story.' 

<  The  North  Briton  seemed  to  guess  at  what  was  passing  in  his  mind; 
for  he  went  on,  with  a  change  of  manner  and  tone,  dismissing  from  his 
countenance  some  part  of  the  hypocritical  affectation  of  humility  which 
hkd  made  him  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  and  saying,  with  a  more  frank  and 
Unconstrained  air,  <  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  just  ane  o*  these  canny  folks 
who  care  not  to  fight,  but  when  they  hae  gotten  something  to  fight  for, 
which  did  not  chance  to  be  my  predicament  when  I  fell  in  wi'  these 
loons.  But,  that  your  worship  may  know  that  I  am  a  person  of  good 
fome  and  character,  please  to  cast  your  eye  over  that  billet.' 

<  Mr.  Ingle  wood  took  the  paper  from  his  hand,  and  read  half  aloud, 

<  These  arc  to  certify,  that  the  bearer,  Robert  Campbell  of '  « Of 

some  place  which  I  cannot  pronounce,'  interjected  the  justice^-^  is  a 
person  of  good  lineage,  and  peaceable  demeanour,  travelling  towards 
England  on  his  own  proper  affairs,  &c.  tec.  Sec.  Given  under  our  hand, 
at  our  Castle  of  Inver— Invera— rara— *A»g¥X.e.' 

^  A  slight  testimonial,  sir,  which  I  thought  fit  to  impetrate  from  that 
worthy  nobleman,  (here  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  head,  as  if  to  touch  his 
hat,)  Mac  Callummore.' 

<  Mac  Callnai,  who,  sir?'  said  the  Justice. 

<  Whom  the  Southern  call  the  Doke  of  Argyle.* 

<  I  know  the  Duke  of  Argyle  very  well  to  be  a  nobleman  of  great 
worth  and  diatioction,  and  a  true  lover  of  his  country.  I  was  one  of  those 
that  stood  by  him  in  1714,  when  he  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
out  of  his  command.  I  wish  we  had  more  noblemen  like  him.  He  was 
an  honest  Tiury  in  those  days,  and  hand  and  glove  with  Ormond.  And 
he  has  acceded  to  the  present  government,  as  I  have  done  myself,  for 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  hts  country;  for  I  cannot  presume  that  great  man 
to  have  been  actuated,  as  violent  folks  pretend,  with  the  fear  of  losing  his 
places  and  regimeoL  His  tescitiionial,  as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Campbell,  is 
perfectly  satimctory;  and  now  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  rob- 
bery?' 

<  Briefly  this,  if  it  please  your  worship,  that  Mr.  Morris  migtit  as  weel 
charge  it  against  the  babe  yet  to  be  horn,  or  against  myself  e?en,  as 
against  this  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Osbsldistone;  for  I  am  not  only  free 
to  depose  that  the  person  for  whom  he  took  him  was  a  shorter  man,  and 
m  thicker  num,  but  alaOf  for  I  chanced  to  obtain  a  glisk  of  his  visage,  as 
his  fouse^foee  dipped  aside,  that  he  was  a  man  of  other  features  and 
complexion  than  those  of  this  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Osbaldibtone.  And 
I  believe,'  he  added,  turning  round  with  a  natund,  yet  somewhat  sterner 
air,  to  Mr.  Morris,  <  that  the  gentleman  will  allow  I  had  better  opportu- 
nity to  take  cognizance  wha  were  present  on  that  occasion  than  he,  being, 
I  telieve,  much  the  cooler  o'  the  twa.' 

*  I  agree  to  it,  sir— I  agree  to  it  perfectly,'  said  Morris,  shrinking 
back,  as  Campbell  moved  his  chair  towards  him  to  fortify  his  appeal— 
*  And  I  incliiie,  sir,'  he  added,  addressing  Mr.  Inglewood,  <  to  retract  my 
infoematioA  as  to  Mr.  Osbaldistone;  and  I  request,  sir,  you  will  permit 
hifl^  airf  to  go  about  his  business,  and  me  about  mine  also;  your  worship 
maf  faavie  business  to  settle  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  I  am  rather  in  ha^e 
tebegette.' 

^  Theo,tliene  go  the  declarations,'  luud  Uie  Justice,  throwing  them  into 
the  fire-— f  And  now  you  are  at  perfect  liberal  Mr«  Osbaldistone— >And 
yoU|  Bfr.  Morrisi  are  set  quite  at  your  ease.' 
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<  Ay/  «aid  Campbell,  eyeing  Morris  as  h^  assented  withaniefiit  grin 
to  the  Justice's  observations,  <  much  like  the  ease  of  a  toad  under  a  jH^ 
of  harrows^— But  fear  tiotlnng,  Mr.  Morris;  you  and  I  maun  leave  the 
bouse  thegether.  I  will  see  you  safe*— I  hope  you  will  not  dmbc  my 
honour  when  I  say  sae— to  the  next  highway,  and  then  we  part  company; 
and  if  we  do  not  meet  as  friends  in  Scotland,  it  will  be  your  ain  Ikult.' 

<  With  such  a  lingering  look  of  terror  as  the  condemned  crimfaml 
throws,  when  he  is  inform^  that  the  cart  awaits  him,  Morris  afoaet  but 
when  on  his  legs  appeared  to  hesitate.  ^  I  tell  thee,  man,  fear  aoihbgi' 
reiterated  Campbell;  <  I  will  keep  my  word  with  your— Why,  thou 
sheep's-heart,  how  do  ye  ken  but  we  may  can  pick  up  some  speeringi 
of  your  valise,  if  ye  will  be  amenable  to  good  counself— -Our  hotses  are 
ready— Bid  the  Justice  fareweel,  man>  and  show  your  southern  breedf> 
ing/ 

<  Morris,  thus  exhorted  and  encouraged,  took  his  leave,  under  the  es- 
cort of  Mr.  Campbell;  but,  apparently,  new  scruples  uul  terrors  had 
struck  him  before  they  left  the  house,  for  I  heard  Campbell  reiterating 
assurances  of  safety  and  protoctioi>  as  they  left  the  anti-room^-^  By  the 
soul  of  my  body,  man,  thou'rt  safe  as  in  thy  fietther's  kail-yardf-^Zpunds! 
that  a  chield  wi'  sic  a  black  beard,  should  hae  nae  mair  heart  than  a  hen- 
partridge — Come  on  wi'  you,  like  a  frank  fallow,  anes  and  for  aye/ 

<  The  voice  died  away,  and  the  subsequent  trampling  of  their  horses 
announced  to  us  that  they  had  left  the  mansion  of  Justice  Inglewood. 

*  The  joy  which  that  worthy  magistrate  received  at  this  easy  conclu- 
sion of  a  matter  which  threatened  him  with  some  trouble  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  was  somewhat  damped  by  reflection  on  what  his  clerk's  views 
6f  the  transaction  might  be  at  his  return.  <  N^ow,  I  shall  have  Jobson 
on  my  shoulders,  about  these  d-^  papers— I  doubt  I  should  not  have 
destroyed  them  after  all — But  hang  it,  it  is  only  paying  his  fees,  and 
that  will  make  all  smooth — And  now.  Miss  Die  Vernon,  though  I  have 
liberated  all  the  others,  I  intend  to  sign  a  writ  for  committing  you  to 
the  custody  of  Mother  Biakes,  my  old  house-keeper,  for  the  evening, 
and  we  will  send  for  my  neighbour,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  and  the  Miss  Daw- 
kins,  and  your  cousins,  and  have  old  Cobs  the  fiddler,  and  be  as  merry 
as  the  maids;  and  Frank  Osbalfistone  and  I  will  have  a  carouse  that 
will  make  us  fit  company  for  you  ki  half  an  hour.* 

*  Thanks,  most  worshipful,'  returned  Miss  Vernon;  *  but,  as  matters 
stand,  we  must  return  mstantty  to  Osbaldistone-Hall,  where  they  do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  us,  and  relieve  my  uncle  of  his  anxiety  on  jny 
tousin's  account,  which  is  just  the  same  as  if  one  of  his  own  90ns  were 
concerned.' 

<  I  believe  it  truly,'  said  the  Justice;  <  for  when  his  eldest  son  Archie, 
came  to  a  bad  end,  in  that  unlucky  affair  of  Sir  John  FenwicjL's,  old 
Hildebrand  used  to  hoHow  out  his  name  us  readily  as  any  of  the  reinfun- 
ing  five,  and  then  complain  that  he  could  not  recollect  which  of  his  sons 
had  been  hanged.  So,  pray  hasten  home,  and  relieve  his  paternal  soli- 
citude, since  go  you  must.-— But,  haii^  thee  hither,  heath-blossom,*  he 
said,  pulling  her  towards  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  good-humoured  tone 
of  admonition, '  another  time  let  the  law  take  its  course,  without  putting 
your  pretty  finger  into  her  old  musty  nye,  all  full  of  fragments  of  ^w- 
latin-— French  and  dog-latin — And,  Die,  my  beauty,  let  young  feUows 
show  each  other  the  way  through  the  moors,  in  case  you  shpuM  lose 
your  own  road,  while  you  arc  pcwnting  out  theirs,  my  pretty  Will  0',tho 
Wisp.'  i,; 
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<  With  this  admonition,  he  saluted  and  dismissed  Miss  Vernon,  and 
took  an  equally  kind  farewell  of  me. 

<  Thou  seems  to  be  a  good  light  lad,  Mr.  Frank,  and  I  remember  thjr 
fiaither  too — he  was  my  play-feilow  at  school.  Hark  thee,  lad,  ride  early 
at  night,  and  don't  swagger  with  chance  passengers  on  the  king's  high* 
way.  What,  mani  all  the  king*s  liege  subjects  are  not  bound  to  under- 
stand joking,  and  it's  ill  cracking  jests  on  matters  of  felony.  And  here's 
poor  Die  Vernon  too— a  manner  alone  and  deserted  on  the  face  of  this 
wide  earth,  and  left  to  ride,  and  run,  and  scamper  at  her  own  silly  plea- 
sure. Thou  must  be  careful  of  Die,  or  egad,  I  will  turn  a  young  fellow 
again  on  the  purpose,  and  fight  thee  myself,  although  1  must  own  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  trou][>le.  And  now,  get  ye  both  gone,  and  leave 
me  to  my  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  my  meditations;  for  what  says  the  sons^— 

«  The  Indian  leaf  doth  briefly  bum; 
So  doth  man's  strength  to  weakness  torn;— 
The  fire  of  yoath  extingoishM  quite. 
Comes  age,  like  embers,  dry  and  white. 

Think  of  this  as  you  take  tobacco.'  • 

« I  was  much  pleased  with  the  gleams  of  sense  and  feeling  which  es- 
caped from  the  Justice  through  the  vapours  of  sloth  and  self-indulgence, 
assured  him  of  my  respect  to  his  admonitions,  and  took  a  friendly  fare- 
well of  the  honest  magistrate  and  his  hospitable  mansion. 

*  We  found  the  same  servant  of  sir  Uildebrand  who  had  taken  our 
horses  at  our  entrance,  and  who  had  been  directed,  as  he  informed  Miss 
Vernon,  by  Mr.  Rashleigh,  to  wait  and  attend  upon  us  home.  We  rode 
a  little  way  in  silence,  for^te  siqt  truth,  my  mind  was  too  much  bewild- 
ered with  the  eventsof  the  morning  to  permit  me  to  be  the  first  to  break 
it.  At  length  Miss  Vernon  exclaimed,  as  if  giving  vent  to  her  own  re- 
flections, <  Well,  Rashleigh  is  a  man  to  be  feared  and  wondered  at,  and 
all  but  loved;  he  does  whatever  he  pleases,  and  makes  all  others  his 
puppets — has  a  player  ready  to  perform  every  part  which  he  imagines, 
and  an  invention  and  readiness,  which  supplies  expedients  for  every 
emergency.* 

<  You  think,  then,*  said  I,  answering  rather  to  her  meaning,  than  t» 
the  express  words  she  made  use  of,  '  that  this  Mr.  Campbell,  whose 
appearance  was  so  opportune,  and  who  trussed  up  and  earned  off  my  ac- 
cuser as  a  falcon  trusses  a  partridge,  was  an  4;ent  of  Mr.  Rashleig;h 
Osbaldistone's?' 

<  I  do  guess  as  much,'  replied  Diana,  <  and  shrewdly  suspect,  more- 
over, that  he  would  hardly  have  appeared  so  very  much  in  the  nick  of 
time,  if  I  had  not  happened  to  meet  Rashleigh  in  the  hall  at  the  jus- 
tice's.' 

<  In  that  case,  my  thanks  are  chiefly  due  to  you,  my  fair  preserver.' 

<  To  be  sure  they  are,'  returned  Diana;  *  and  pray  suppose  them 
paid,  and  accepted  with  a  gracious  smile,  for  I  do  not  care  to  be  trou- 
bled with  hearing  them  in  good  earnest,  and  am  much  more  likely  to 
yawn  than  to  behave  becoming.  In  short,  Mr.  Frank,  1  wished  to  serve 
you,  and  I  have  fortunately  been  able  to  do  so,  and  have  only  one  favour 
to  ask  in  return,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  say  no  more  about  it.— -Bat 
who  comes  here  to  meet  us,  *  bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with 
haste?'  It  is  the  subordinate  man  of  law,  I  think,  no  less  than  Mr«  Jo- 
seph Jobson.' 

*  And  Mr.  Joseph  Jobson  it  proved  to  be*  in  great  haste,  and  as  it  spee- 
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dily  appeared,  in  most  extreme  bad  humour.    He  came  up  to  us,  and 
stopped  his  horse,  as  we  were  about  to  pass,  with  a  slight  salutation. 

*  So,  sir— -so,  Miss  Vernon — ay — I  see  well}  enough  how  it  is — bail 
put  in  during  my  absence,  I  suppose—-!  should  like  to  know  who  drew 
the  retognizance,  that's  all.  If  his  worship  uses  this  form  of  procedure 
often,  I  advise  him  to  get  another  clerk,  that's  all,  for  I  shall  certainly 
demit* 

^  Or  suppose  he  get  his  present  clerk  stitched  to  his  sleeve,  Mr. 
Jobson,'  said  Diana,  '  would  not  that  do  as  well?  And  pray  how  does 
farmer  Rutledge,  Mr.  Jobson,  I  hope  you  found  him  able  to  sign,  seal, 
and  deliver?' 

"^  This  question  seemed  greatly  to  increase  the  wrath  of  the  man  of 
law.  He  looked  at  Miss  Vernon  with  such  an  air  of  spite  and  resent- 
ment, as  laid  me  under  a  strong  temptation  to  knock  him  off  his  horse 
with  the  butt  of  my  whip,  which  I  only  suppressed  in  consideration  of 
his  insignificance. 

<  Farmer  Rutledge,  ma'am?'  ssdd  the  clerk,  so  soon  as  his  indigna- 
tion permitted  him  to  articulate.  '  Farmer  Rutledge  is  in  as  handsome 
enjoyment  of  his  health  as  you  are*-it's  all  a  bam,  ma*am — all  a  bam- 
boozle and  a  bite,  that  affair  of  his  illness;  and  if  you  did  not  know  as 
much  before,  you  know  it  now,  ma'am.' 

*  La!  you  there  now,'  replied  Miss  Vernon,  with  an  affectation  of 
extreme  and  simple  wonder,  ^  sure  you  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Jobson?' 

<  But  I  do  say  so,  ma'am,'  rejoined  the  incensed  scribe;  <  and 
mi^reover  I  say,  that  the  <^d  miserly  clod-breaker  called  me  pettifogger 
—pettifogger,  ma'am— and  said  I  came  to^unt  for  a  job,  ma'am — which 
I  have  no  more  right  to  have  said  to  me  than  any  other  gentleman  of 
my  profession,  ma'am— especially  as  I  am  clerk  to  the  peace,  having 
and  holding  said  office  under  Trigeaimoj  Sefttimoy  Henrij  Octaviy  and 
Frimo  Gulielmv^thc  first  of  king  William,  ma'am,  of  glorious  and  im- 
mortal memory— our  immortal  deliverer  from  papists  and  pretenders, 
and  wooden  shoes  and  warming  pans.  Miss  Vernon.' 

<  Sad  things,  these  wooden  shoes  and  warming  pans,'  retorted  the 
yoimglady^  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  augmenting  his  wrath;—- 
*  and  it  is  a  comfort  you  don't  seem  to  want  a  warming  pan  at  present, 
Mr.  Jobson.  I  am  afraid  Gaffer  Rutledge  has  not  confined  his  incivility 
to  language— Are  you  sure  he  did  not  give  you  a  beating?' 

*  Beating,  ma'am! — no' — (very  shortly)--^  no  man  alive  shall  beat ' 
me,  I  promise  you,  ma'am.' 

<  That  is  according  as  you  happen  to  merit,  sir,'  said  I;  <  for  your 
mode  of  speaking  to  this  young  lady  is  so  unbecoming,  that  if  you  do 
not  change  your  tone,  I  shall  tfa^nk  it  worth  while  to  chastise  you  my- 
self' 

<  Chastise,  sir!  and^-me,  sir? — Do  you  know  whom  you  speak  to, 
sir?' 

*  Yei,  sir,'  I  replied;  *  you  say  yourself  you  are  clerk  of  peace  to 
the  county;  and  Gaffer  Rutledge  says  you  are  a  pettifogger;  and  in  nei- 
ther capacity  are  jrou  entitled  to  be  impertinent  to  a  young  lady  of  fa- 
shion.' 

^  Miss  Vernon  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  exclaimed,  <  Come,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone,  I  will  have  no  assaults  and  battery  on  Mr.  Jobson.  I  am 
not  in  sufficient  charity  with  him  to  permit  a  single  touch  of  your  whip*— 
why,  he  would  live  on  it  for  a  term  at  least.  Besides,  you  have  already 
hurt  hiR  feg^ngR  sufficiently-— you  have  called  him  impertinent' 
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<  I  don't  value  his  laagua^  Mit%*  Mdd  the  clerk,  soodewhat  crest- 
fallen; <  besides,  impertiiient  u  not  id  actionable  word;  but  pettiforoer 
is  slander  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  1  will  make  Gaffer  Rutledge 
know  to  his  cost,  and  all  who  maliciously  repeat  the  same  to  the  breach 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  taking  away  of  my  private  good  name.' 

*  Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Jobson/  said  Miss  Vernon; «  you  know,  where 
there  is  nothing,  your  own  law  allows  that  the  king  himself  must  lose 
his  rights;  and,  for  the  taking  away  of  your  good  name,  I  pity  the  poor 
follow  who  gets  it,  and  wish  you  joy  of  losing  it  with  all  my  heart.' 

*  Very  well,  ma'am— good  eTening,  ma'am — I  have  no  more  Iqjsay— 
only  there  are  laws  against  papists,  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  land 
were  they  better  executed.  There's  third  and  fourth  Edward  VI.,  of 
antiphoners,  mtssalls,  grailes,  processionals,  manuals,  legends,  pies,  por* 
tuasses,  and  those  that  have  such  trinkets  in  their  possession.  Miss  Ver- 
non— and  there's  summoning  of  papists  to  take  the  oaths— and  there  are 
popish  recusant  convicts  under  the  first  of  his  present  majesty'-«ay,  and 
there  are  penalties  for  hearing  mass.  See  twenty-third  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; and  third  James  First,  chapter  twenty-fifth. — And  there  are  estates 
to  be  registered,  and  deeds  and  wills  to  be  enrolled,  and  double  taxes  to 
be  made,  according  to  the  acts  in  that  case  made  wd  provided'— 

<  See  the  new  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Lai^,  published  under  the 
careful  revision  of  Joseph  Jobson,  Gent,  CleriL  oi  the  Peace,'  said  Mias 
Vernon. 

<,  Also,  and  above  all,'  continued  Jobson,— ^  for  I  speak  to  your  warn- 
ing— you,  Diana  Vernon,  spiastress,  not  being  a  temme  covert;  and 
being  a  convict  popish  recusaat,  are  bound  to  repair  to  your  own  dwell- 
ing, and  that  by  the  nearest  way,  under  penalty  of  being  held  felon  to  the 
king — and  diligently  to  seek  for  passage  at  commoo  ferries,  and  to  tarry 
there  but  one  ebb  and  flood;  and  unless  you  can  have  it  in  such  placeSf 
to  walk  every  day  into  the  water  up  to  the  knees^  aasafing  to  pasa  over*' 

<  A  sort  of  protestant  penance  for  my  cathc^c  errors^  I  suppose/ 
said  Miss  Vernon,  laughing.  <  Well,  I  thank  you  for  the  informatiooy 
Mr.  Jobson,  and  will  hie  me  home  as  &st  as  I  can,  and  be  a  better  bouse* 
keeper  in  time  coming.  Good  night,  my  dear  Mr.  Jobson,  thou  mir- 
ror of  clerical  courtesy.' 

<  Good  night,  ma'am — and  remember  the  law  is  not  to  be  trifled  with/ 

<  And  we  rode  on  our  separate  ways.' 

Happily  extricated  from  die  fiings  of  qui  torn  and  replevin^  Fran- 
cis returns  to  Osbaldistone-Hall,  lost  in  conjecture  on  the  events  of 
the  day,  for  die  whole  wears  an  appearance  of  design  and  mystery 
which  time  alone  is  to  unravel.  Chapter  X.  opens  with  adetai!ea 
account  of  the  state  of  the  library  at  the  Hall,'a  room  that  now  became 
the  pecidiar  resort  of  Francis,  increased  periiaps  in  some  degree, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Diana  Vernon  devotmg  to  its  treasuret, 
nocte  diefucj  her  late  and  early  hounu 

*  In  the  wide  pile  by  othen  heeded  aot, 

Hers  was  one  saorad  soKtaiy  spet, 

Whose  gloomy  aisles  and  besduig  tbelvet  ooatain. 

For  iDoral  hmager  food,  and  ewes  ler  moral  pain. 

« The  library  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  was  a  gloomy  room,  whose  antique 
oaken  shelves  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  the  ponderous  folios  so  dear 
to  the  seventeenth  cenlury,  from  which,  under  fovoor  be  it  spoken,  we 
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lia¥e  distiUed  matter  <fer  our  qoartos  and  octaTos^aiid  winch,  once  more 
sHbjeeted  to  the  aletttbiCf  maf » ahoukljottr  torn  be  yet  more  frivola«s  than 
ooreelveS)  be  still  fiurther  reduced  into  doodecamos  and  phompleta.  The 
collection  was  chiefly  of  (he  dasacs  aa  well  finreign  aa  ancient  history, 
aiul,  mbore  all,  dirini^.  It  was  in  wrelched  order.  The  priests,  who^ 
in  auccessioii)  had  acted  as  chaplaina  at  the  HalU  were,  for  many  years, 
the  only  persoas  who  entered  its  precincts,  until  Rashleigh's  thiraC  of 
reading  had  led  him  to  distorb  ^e  Tenerable  spiders,  who  had  muffi  ed 
the  fomts  of  the  presses  with  their  tapestry.  His  early  destination  for 
^bc  church  rendered  hia  conduct  less  absurd  in  his  &tber's  eyes,  than  if 
any  of  his  other  descendants  had  betrayed  so  straage  a  propensity,  and 
Sir  Hildebrand  acqmesced  in  the  room's  receiying  some  repairs,  so  as  to 
fit  it  for  a  sitting  apartment.  Still  an  air  of  dilapidation,  as  obvious  as  it 
was  uncomfortable,  pervaded  the  large  apartment,  and  announced  the 
neglect,  from  which  the  knowledge  which  its  walls  contained,  had  not 
been  able  to  exempt  it.  The  tattered  tapestry,  the  worm-eaten  shelves, 
the  huge  and  clumsy,  yet  tottering  tables,  desks  and  chairs,  the  rusty 
grate,  seldom  gladdened  by  either  sea-coal  or  fstggots,  intimated  the  con- 
tempt of  the  lords  of  Osbaldistone-Hail  for  learning,  and  the  volumes 
which  record  its  treasures. 

<  You  thhik  this  place  somewhat  disconsolatey  I  suppose?*  said  Diana, 
as  I  glanced  my  r^e  round  the  fbrlom  apaftasent;  « but  to  me  it  seems 
Kke  a'little  paradise»  for  I  call  It  my  owoy  and  fear  no  intrusion.  Rash- 
Idgfa  was  joint  prc^esor  wit3r  me»  while  we  were  friends.' 

*  And  are  you  no  longer  so?'  waamy  natural  question.  <  We  are  still  a//»e«,' 
shecontinQed|<boimd  like  other  confederate  powers,  by  circumstancea 
of  mutual  interest,  but  I  am  a£raid«  as  will  happen  in  other  cases,  the 
treaty  of  alliance  has  survived  the  amicable  dispositions  in  which  it  had 
its  origin.  At  any  ratei  we  live  less  together,  and  when  he  comes  through 
that  door  there,  I  vapish  through  this  door  here;  and  so,  having  made 
the  discovery  that  we  two  were  one  too  many  for  this  apartment,  as  large 

.  as  it  seems,  Rashleigh,  whose  occasions  frequently  q^I  him  elsewhere, 
has  generously  made  a  cession  of  his  rights  in  my  favour;  so  that  I  now 
endeavour  to  prosecute  alone  the  studies  in  which  he  used  formerly  to 
be  my  guide.' 

*  And  what  are  those  studies,  if  I  may  presume  to  ask?* 

*  Science  and  history  are  my  principal  favourites;  but  I  also  study 
poetry  and  the  classics.* 

*  And  the  classics!  do  you  read  them  in  the  original?' 

*  Unquestionably.  Rashleigh,  who  is  no  contemptible  scholar,  taught 
me  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.' 

After,  this  beautiful  view  of  female  instruction  we  have  the  ex- 
terior nnnnera  of  Rashlei;^  thus  depicted. 

<More  learned  than  soundly  wise— better  acquainted  with  men'h 
minds  than  with  the  moral  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  them,  he  had 
still  powers  of  conversation  which  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled,  never  ex- 
celled. Of  this  his  manner  implied  some  consciousness;  at  least,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  he  had  studied  hard  to  improve  his  natural  advanta- 
ges of  a  melodious  voice,  fluent  and  happy  expression,  apt  language  and 
fervid  imagination.  He  was  never  loud,  never  overbearing,  never  so 
much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  as  to  outrun  either  the  patience 
or  the  comprehension  of  those  he  conversed  with.     His  ideas  succeed- 
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ed  each  other  with  the  gentle  but  milateniuttbg  flow  of  a  plentifal  apd 
bounteous  spring;  while  I  have  heard  those  of  others,  who  aimed  at  dis- 
tinction in  conversation,  rush  along  like  the  turbid  gush  from  the  sluice 
of  a  mill-pond,  as  hurried  and  as  early  exhausted.  It  was  late  at  nig^bt 
ere  I  could  part  from  a  companion  so  fiitscinaUng;  and,  when  I  gained 
my  own  apartment,  it  cost  me  no  small  eflPort  to  recal  to  my  mmd  tlie 
character  of  Rashleigh,  such  as  1  had  pictured  him  previous  to  this  t6te- 
a-tdte.  So  effectually,  my  dear  Tresham,  does  the  sense  of  being  pleas* 
ed  and  amused  blunt  our  fsculties  of  perception  and  discrimins^cHi  of 
character,  that  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the  taste  of  certain  fruits,  at 
once  luscious  and  poimant,  which  renders  our  palate  totally  unfit  for 
relishing  or  distinguishing  the  viands  which  are  subsequently  subjected 
to  its  criticism.' 

TTie  adventures  of  a  visit  protracted  for  many  reasons,  fiimish 
much  to  recounts  Rashleigh's  true  character,  in  the  course  of  it^ 
becomes  more  and  more  developed.  He  had  long  been  endeavour- 
ing to  acquire  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  his  fair  pupil,  for 
purposes  not  unusual  where  prescribed  celibacy  seems  but  an  in- 
centive to  illicit  indulgence,  till  a  discovery  of  his  views  had 
aroused  her  pride  and  estranged  their  intercourse.  The  jealousy 
that  arises  out  of  the  visible  attachment  of  Francis  to  Diana  Ver- 
non, and  the  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Radileigh  that  die  t^r  of 
his  conduct  to  her  had  been  re^-esented  in  the  course  of  their  fre- 
quent private  meetings,  fill  up  the  tactical  scenes  that  ensue  on 
each  side,  the  one  evidently  endeavouring  to  preserve  what  coun- 
tenance he  might,  though  foiled;  the  other  to  use  die  vantage 
ground  he  had  gained  in  the  affections  of  the  lovely  Diana,  with 
that  skill  and  address  which  should  best  preserve  it. 

*  Considering,  my  dear  Tresham,  how  very  unpleasant  on  many  ac- 
counts a  prolonged  residence  at  Osbaldistone-Hall  must  have  been  to  a 
young  man  at  my  age,  and  with  my  habits,  it  might  have  seemed  very 
natural  that  I  should  have  pointed  out  all  these  disadvantages  to  my  fa- 
ther, in  order  to  obtain  his  consent  for  leaving  my  uncle's  mansion.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  certain,  tl^an  that  I  did  not  say  a  single  word  to 
this  purpose  hi  my  letters  to  my  father  and  Owen.  If  Osbaldistow- 
Hall  had  been  Athens  in  all  its  pristine  glory  and  learning,  and  inhabit- 
ed by  sages,  heroes  and  poets,  I  could  not  have  experienced  less  incli- 
nation to  leave  it 

<  If  thou  hast  any  of  the  salt  of  youth  left  in  thee,  Tresham,  thou  wilt 
be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  my  silence  on  a  topic  seemingly  so  obvious. 
Miss  Vernon's  extreme  beauty,  of  which  she  herself  seemed  so  litUe 
conscious,-^er  romantic  and  mysterious  situation; — ^the  evils  to  which 
she  was  exposed, — the  courage  with  which  she  seemed  to  face  them,— 
her  manners,  more  frank  than  belonged  to  her  sex,  yet,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  exceeding  in  frankness  only  from  the  dauntless  consciousness  of  her 
innocenccj^above  all,  the  obvious  and  flattering  dbtinction  which  she 
made  in  my  favour  over  all  other  persons,  were  at  once  calculated  to 
interest  my  best  feelings,  to  excite  my  curiosity,  awaken  my  imagina- 
tion, and  gratify  my  vanity.  I  dared  not  indeed  confess  to  myself  the 
depth  of  the  interest  with  which  Miss  Vernon  inspired  me,  or  the  large 
share  which  she  occupied  in  my  thoughts:  we  read  together,  walked  to- 
gether, rode  together,  and  sate  together.    The  studies  which  she  had 
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tnroken  off  upon  her  quarrel  with  Rashleigh,  she  now  resumed  under  the 
auspices  of  a  tutor  whose  views  were  more  sincere,  though  his  capaci- 
ty was  far  more  limited. 

*  In  truth,  I  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  assist  her  in  the  prosecution 
of  several  profound  studies  which  she  had  commenced  with  Rashleigh^ 
and  which  appeared  to  me  more  fitted  for  a  churchman  than  for  a  beau- 
tiful female.  Neither  can  I  conceive  with  what  view  he  should  have  en- 
gaged Diana  in  the  gloomy  maze  of  the  casuistry  which  schoolmen  call- 
ed philosopliy,  or  in  the  equally  abstruse,  though  more  certain  sciences 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  unless  it  were  to  break  down  and  con-^ 
fbund  in  her  mind  the  difference  and  distinction  between  the  sexes,  and 
to  habituate  her  to  trains  of  subtle  i*easoning,  by  which  he  might  at  his 
own  time  invest  that  which  was  wrong  with  the  colour  of  that  which  is 
right.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  evil  pur- 
pose was  more  obvious,  that  the  lessons  of  Rashleigh  had  encouraged 
Mbs  Vernon  in  setting  at  naught  and  despising  the  forms  and  ceremo* 
nial  limits  which  are  drawn  round  females  in  modem  society.  It  is  true 
«he  was  sequestered  from  all  female  company,  and  could  not  learn  the 
usual  rules  of  decorum,  either  from  example  or  precept.  Yet  such  was 
her  innate  modesty,  and  accurate  sense  of  what  was  right  and  wrong, 
that  she  would  not  of  herself  have  adopted  the  bold  uncompromising 
manner  which  struck  me  with  so  much  surprise  on  our  first  acquaint- 
ance, had  she  not  been  led  to  conceive,  that  a  contempt  of  ceremony 
indicted  at  once  superiority  of  understanding,  and  the  confidence  of  con- 
scious innocence.  Her  wily  instructor  had,  no  doubt,  his  own  views  in 
levelling  those  outworks  which  reserve  and  caution  erect  around  virtue. 
But  for  these,  and  for  his  other  crimes,  hethas  long  since  answered  at  a 
higher  tribunal. 

<  Be^des  the  progress  which  Miss  Vernon,  whose  powerfulmind  rea- 
dily adopted  every  means  of  information  offered  to  it,  bad  made  in  more 
abstract  science,  I  found  her  no  contemptible  linguist,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed both  with  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Were  it  not  that  strong  ta- 
lents will  often  go  farthest  when  they  seem  to  have  least  assistance,  it 
would  be  almost  incredible  to  tell  the  rapidity  of  Miss  Vernon's  progress 
in  knowledge;  and  it  was  still  more  extraordinary,  when  her  stock  o£ 
mental  acquisitions  from  books  was  compared  with  her  total  ignorance 
of  actual  life.  It  seemed  as  if  she  saw  and  knew  every  thing,  except 
what  passed  in  the  world  around  her,  and  I  believe  it  was  this  very  ig- 
norance and  simplicity  of  thinking  upon  ordinary  subjects,  so  strikingly 
contrasted  with  her  fund  of  general  knowledge  and  information,  which 
rendered  her  conversation  so  irresistibly  fascinating,  and  rivetied  the  at- 
tention to  whatever  she  said  or  did;  since  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
anticipate  whether  her  next  word  or  action  was  to  display  the  most  acute 
perception,  or  the  most  profound  simplicity.  The  degree  of  danger 
which  necessarily  attended  a  youth  of  my  age  and  keen  feelings  from 
remaining  in  close  and  constant  intimacy  with  an  object  so  amiable,  and 
so  peculiarly  interesting,  all  who  remember  their  own  sentiments  at  my 
age  may  easily  estimate.' 

Never  was  affection  better  grounded,  better  traced  through  its 
proper  springs,  or  more  exquisitely  told,  than  in  this  part  of  the 
story;  and  how  greatly  does  it  distance  in  effect,  though  simple  of 
tale,  the  sentimental  effusions  of  over-strained  hyperbolical  rhap- 
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^ody,  so  frequently  put  by  bad  writers  into  the  moutlis  of  too  sen- 
sitive lovers. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  a  garden  scene  occurs,  and  Andrew 
Fairservice,  the  old  Scotch  gardener,  in  the  broad  dialect  of  hb 
country,  again  agreeably  relieves  graver  matters  in  the  mind  of 
Francis,  by  a  humorous  and  satirical  allusion  to  the  practice  of  a 
certain  great  house  {the  house  of  parliament  in  England)  which  it  is 
well  known  oftentimes  entertains  minor  concerns  in  serious  debate, 
when  they  ought  to  be  discussing  others  far  more  worthy  of  their 
time  and  consideration.  The  affair  of  the  robbery  of  Morris,  the 
king's  messenger,  it  appears  by  his  information,  derived  from  a 
travelling  pedlar  (the  principal  vehicles  of  intelligence  in  those 
early  times;  had  been  the  subject  of  their  investigation  and  exa« 
mination  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  As  certain  persons  of  the  ob« 
noxious  party,  then  in  opposition,  were  believed  to  be  in  some  de* 
gree  implicated,  the  affair  had  been  hai\dled  on  both  sides  as  a 
touchstone  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  members.  The  duke  of 
Argyle,  whose  family  name  is  Campbell,  and  whom  the  Camp- 
bells to  the  hundredth  generation  to  this  day  pretend  to  claim  a^ 
a  common  ancestor,  is  represented  in  the  true  colours  of  family 
pride,  according  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  clanship,  as  exculpating 
one  Campbell,  a  supposed  accomplice,  on  the  ground  that  the  ho- 
nour of  a  Campbell  was  not  to  be  impeached  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  a 
man  contradictory,  as  the  messenger  appears  to  have  been,  in  his 
evidence,  from  a  cro8$-ex»mination  unusually  severe.  The  Tory- 
ism of  the  Jacobites,  or  adherents  of  James,  the  etymology  of 
which  word  we  trace,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  have  forgotten 
their  Latin  rudiments,  to  yacobus^  the  Latin  appellation  of 
James,  and  the  Whiggism  of  the  ministry  under  king  Willie  (as 
he  is  called,  p.  66)  struggled  in  the  controversy}  and  the  latter 
appear  not  to  have  possessed  sufficient  strength,  at  that  period  of 
unconfirmed  principles,  to  establish  the  charge,  which,  of  course 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  Campbell  was  the  same  Scot  whom  Fran- 
cis, on  his  journey  down  to  the  Norths  fell  in  with  at  the  inn  up- 
on the  road,  in  company  with  Morris,  and  from  the  circiunstance 
of  his  being  provided  with  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  opportunely  appearing  as  the  testimony 
in  favour  of  Francis,  at  the  examination  before  the  justice,  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude,  taking  other  circumstances  into  view^ 
that  the  robbery  was,  in  some  degree,  a  political  concern  of  those 
days,  in  which  the  Catholic  Jacobites  were  involved.  The  shadow 
of  guilt  is  made  to  reflect  upon  Francis  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
cousin  Rashleigh,  evidentl)'  privy  to  the  plot,  by  his  equivocal 
conduct  throughout  the  proceedings;  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  if  it 
should  settle  on  an  Osbaldistone,  that  it  might  be  best,  met  and  par- 
ried by  one  whose  father,  as  a  monied  whig  of  those  days,  had 
inost  interest  with  the  court;  or  not  improbably,  as  consistent  with 
his  known  Machiavelian  policy,  to  ruin  him,  the  only  obstacle  in 
the  road  to  possession  of  the  rich  uncle's  fortune. 
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The  wily  Rashleigh,  it  appears,,  had  early  commenced  his  deep 
laid  schemes  of  iniquity,  Francis  discovered  all  his  letters  to  his 
father  to  have  been  intercepted  by  the  artifices  of  that  dangerous 
character;  and  in  no  long  time  received  advice,  that,  profiting  by 
the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  firm  on  business  in  Holland,  Rash- 
leigh  had  absconded  with  a  considerable  sum  intended  to  take  up 
certain  bills  at  Glasgow.  Francis  loses  no  time  in  repairing  to 
that  city,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  head  clerk,  Owen,  who  was 
despatched  to  arrange  matters  with  a  Scotch  house  relative  to  these* 
afFairs,  and,  with  Andrew  Faifservice  for  his  guide,  who  profited 
by  the  occasion  to  elope  with  a  favourite  nag  of  the  young  squire's 
in  full  of  debt  due,  for  money  lent  said  squirb  last  races,  proceed- 
ed with  all  haste  to  the  place  of  destination.  The  description  of  a 
Sabbath  in  Scotland  is  a  most  faithful  picture,  drawn  with  singular 
originality  and  precision.  It  was  Sunday,  and  whilst  engaged  ia 
listening  to  the  discourse  of  the  preacher  at  one  of  the  principal 
churches,  a  voice  whispered  into  the  ear  of  Francis  to  take  care 
of  himself,  for  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  bids  him  meet  an 
unknown  friend  at  a  sequestered  spot  adjacent  to  the  city.  With 
this  Francis,  punctual  to  the  hour  appointed,  complies,  and,  after 
assurance  passed  of  confidence,  is  led  by  the  mysterious  stranger, 
under  a  promise  of  introducing  to  him  a  prisoner,  from  whose  lips 
he  is  to  learn  the  risk  in  which  he  stood,  within  the  confines  of  the 
fail  of  Glasgow.  Owen  is  tlie  tenant  of  the  prison  house,  whom  he 
was  to  visit— *a  melancholy  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  commer*" 
^ial  hopes! 

With  this  concludes  the  first  volume. 

To  such  as  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  theitaselve» 
acquainted  with  the  events  in  the  history  of  Scotland  before  that 
country  became  an  integral  part  of  the  British  etnpire^  many  of 
the  transactions  and  allusions  in  the  second  volume  will  seem, 
without  elucidation^  somewhat  unintelligible,  as  the  tales  of  one 
that  utters  a  strange  tongue*  For  the  necessary  illustration  we  re- 
fer our  readers  to  uie  130th  and  241st  pages  of  our  present  volume, 
where  an  account,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Walter  Scott,  is  given 
9f  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  and  some  branches  of  his  clam  To  these 
we  shall  add  a  very  few  particulars,  in  order  to  supply  informa* 
tion  where  it  seems  deficient,  leaving  those  who  feel  curious  to 
pursue  farther  the  details  of  those  times,  to  Robertson's  History 
of  Scotland^  and  Malcolm  Laing's  work  on  die  same  subject.  A 
people  singularly  primitive  and  original  in  their  government  and 
manners,  as  Frank  Osbaldistone  describes  them,  have^  in  the  prrn^ 
cipal  features  of  their  character,  something  common  to  all  tribe» 
in  the  pastoral  state  of  societ)',  whom  luxury  and  refinement  have 
not  enervated^  and  the  nearest  idea  that  furnishes  any  analogy  fo 
that  we  are  contemplating,  presents  itself  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  country.  In  so  far  as  it  tends  to  show  the  iden- 
tity of  those  habits  and  principles  which  mark  the  early  and  mde 
stages  of  society,  the  contrast  is  curious,  and  not  withotit  instruct 
ifion.  Great  and  wholesome  virtues,  amid  noxioua  weads^  hsart 
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their  root  even  in  the  most  uncultivated  soik.  The  feudal  Hmes 
prevailed  to  a  later  period  in  die  Highlands  of  Scotland  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  island,  by  which  a  spirit  of  clanship  was  pre* 
served  that  tended  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  under 
the  banners  of  their  respective  warrior  chiefs.  To  these  an  impli- 
cit obedience  was  invariably  yielded,  and  at  their  summons,  all 
such  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  required  to  assemble, 
completely  equipped  and  accoutred,  widi  a  broadsword,  target, 
dagger,  and  fire-arms,  to  the  sound  of  that  popular  tune,  ^^  The 
garnering  of  the  clans*^'  Each  clan  was  generally  composed  of 
kindred,  bearing  the  same  name,  from  the  nearest  to  the  remotest 
degree  of  aflBnity,  for  one  clan  or  tribe  rarely  intermarried  with 
another,  so  that  an  effect  resulted  in  preserving  a  remarkable  dis- 
tinction of  features,  to  such  degree,  that  a  Fraser  may,  to  this 
day,  at  first  sight,  be  distinguished  from  a  M unro,  a  Maclean 
from  a  Macdo^d,  by  any  one  accustomed  to  the  Highland  cha- 
racter. He  was  the  greatest  chieftain,  or  laird  (to  use  the  modem 
more  peaceful  appellation)  who  could  bring  the  largest  number  of 
followers  into  the  field.  Heroic  ardour,  and,  on  all  occasions,  unli- 
mited fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  chief,  was  to  the 
Highlander  of  yore,  the  first  law  of  infancy  and  the  confirmed  ha- 
bit of  manhood.  This  peculiarity  the  reader  will  find  strongly 
marked  in  the  character  of  Dougal,  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Mac- 
gregor,  a  style  applied  by  Highlanders  to  their  chiefs,  in  order  to 
cpnvey,  by  the  use  of  theMdefinite  article,  an  idea  of  distinction 
and  superiori^.  The  clan  Macgregor  appears  to  have  been  Ae 
most  daring  and  persevering  in  its  opposition  to  the  English  sway, 
till  Icmg  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  on  which  account, 
as  well  as  for  a  known  attachment  to  the  catholic  or  James's  par- 
ty,  it  was  at  one  time  proscribed.  Of  late  years  the  British  go- 
yemment  has  wisely  adopted  the  policy  of  forming  these  clans  in- 
to Hip;hland  renments,  and  incorporating  them  with  the  military 
estabhshment  of  the  empire;  and  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that  on 
every  occasion  they  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  no  less 
by  their  conduct  in  the  field  than  by  the  strictness  of  their  disci- 
plme,  and  the  regularity  of  their  deportment.  The  chiefs  havo 
been  raised  to  militaiy  dignities  and  honours,  imd  thus,  by  gradu- 
al measures  of  substitution,  as  well  as  positive  enactments,  all 
vestiges  of  that  system  have  disappeared,  in  which  a  dangenras 
power  was  permitted  to  reside  in  arbitrary  hands.  Order  now 
rei^  throughout  the  Highland  districts,  and  a  most  valuable  de- 
scription of  troops  has  been  drawn  fi:x)m  them  in  lud  of  Ae  re- 
spurces  of  the  reahn.  The  gallant  Sir  Gregor  Macgregor,  who 
acknowledges  the  same  clan  as  Rob  Roy,  and  whose  exerdons  have 
been  so  ably  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  South  American  inde- 
pendence, is  now  co-operating;,  in  a  like  strurale,  though  on  a  dif- 
ferent theatre,  to  that  which  signalized  his  sms. 

Defended  by  her  elans,  Scotland,  amid  all  the  distracticns  <rf 
her  early  Aistory,  and  the  later  depopulation  of  her  gieas,  never 
was  fonqi^r^t    Tb«  Romsins,  who  gav«  to  the  country  the  nam<d . 
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of  Caledoma^  (see  Tacitus,  de  Vit&  Agric.)  while  the)^  penetrated 
along  the  borders  of  the  sea  coast,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  aU 
attempts  upon  the  strong  holds  and  fastnesses  into  which  their  op* 
ponents  retired,  and  ^here  it  was  certain  destruction  to  foUow. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  premise  thus  much,  in  order  to 
render  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  people  upon  whom  so  consi- 
derable a  portion  of  attention  is  bestowed  in  the  course  of  the 
second  volume,  sufficiently  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  shall  now 
resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 

With  a  view  to  disconcert  the  machinations  of  Rashleig^,  Fran- 
c'ls  Osbaldistone  is  protected  by  his  tutelary  genius,  Rob  Roy,  who, 
at  the  instance  of  Diana  Vernon,  and  her  concealed  father,  watches 
over  all  his  steps,  and  is  by  him  led  into  an  apartment  of  the  pri- 
son where  he  finds  poor  old  Owen,  head  clerk  of  his  father's  house. 
Owen,  it  appears,  having  a  small  share  in  the  firm,  and  therefore 
liable  for  its  debts,  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  certain  correspcm* 
dents  in  Glasgow,  as  soon  as  the  embarrassment  was  discovered, 
who  insisted  upon  an  immediate  deposit  of  assets  to  cover  their 
acceptances,  and,  for  want  of  bail,  he  was  impriscmed.    The  con- 
ductor of  this  interview  was  an  unknown,  but,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, an  extraordinary  and  dangerous  character;  accomplishing  it^ 
as  he  said,  at  no  ordinary  risk  of  his  own  person.     He  had  calcu- 
lated upon  making  good  his  retreat  without  observation,  through 
the  agency  of  the  faithful  Dougal,  who,  coming  to  Glasgow  to  seek 
emplo)rment,  had  procured  the  situatkmof  turnkey,  probably  under 
management  in  those  times,  in  order  tx>  favour  the  escape  of  sin- 
ning Highlanders.     Baillie,  or,  as  we  should  say,  alderman  Jarvie, 
a  correspondent,  happening  to  call  upon  the  distressed  Owen  at  an 
unusually  late  hour,  past  12  on  a  Sunday  night,  (religious  scruples 
preventing  him  from  inspecting  his  leger  before)  intercepted  Rob, 
and,  causing  the  prison  doors  to  be  shut,  threatened  to  deliver  him 
into  the  hands  of  justice.    Rob,  appealing  to  his  kinsman,  for  such 
the  Baillie  turns  out  to  be,  (his  mother  having  been  a  Macgregor) 
and  prombing  to  settle  a  debt  long  due  from  him  to  the  Baillie^ 
succeeds  by  his  artful  eloquence  and  temptations,  in  persuading 
the  magistrate  to  allow  his  departure  in  the  same  capacity  as  he< 
had  entered,  a  voluntary  visiter.    The  power  of  clan-ship,  always 
^eat,  prevails,  and  Rob  g^ves  important  information  respecting  the 
embezzled  property.  The  business  of  the  Baillie  was  to  console 
poor  Owen,  as  well  as  to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs,  and,  in  the 
fulness  of  a  good  heart,  as  far  as  might  be  prudent,  to  afford  relief. 
The  detention,  it  appears,  is  for  want  of  bail  for  his  appearance, 
which  is  speedily  supplied  by  the  worthy  alderman,  whereupon  he 
is  released,  and  enabled  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  house.   The 
embezzled  property  in  bills  is  traced  to  the  possession  of  certain 
Highland  chiefs,  and  it  is  determined  to  avsul  of  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  Rob  Roy  in  effecting  the  recovery  of  them.     With  this 
view,  the  B^uUie,  never  backward  in  a  good  cause,  and  Francis 
Osbaldistone  set  out  on  horseback  for  the  country  of  the  Macgre- 
gors.    The  road  is  described,  and  a  Highland  tavern  scese,  where 
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a  fray  takes  place,  in  which,  as  usual,  the  Highlanders,  inflanted 
with  whiskey,  are  committed  against  the  gentlemen  from  the  south-' 
ward,  for,  as  the  poet  says, 

'<  An  iron  race  the  mountain  cli&  maintain, 
Foes  tQ  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain." 

The  interposition  of  a  looker  on,  who  afterwards  proves  to  be 
Dougal,  terminates  the  affair  without  any  serious  consequences, 
and  die  party  are  permitted  quietly  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
house  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  a  detachment  of  king's  troops  enters 
the  tavern  in  search  of  Rob  Roy  and  others  connected  with  him, 
and  in  the  execution  of  orders  to  arrest  all  persons  found  on  the 
spot,  march  off  the  Baillie,  Osbaldistone,  Andrew  Fairservice,  his 
newly  appointed  groom,  and  Dougal.     The  latter  is  compelled  to 
act  as  guide  to  die  haunts  of  the  Macgregors,  and  contrives  to 
lead  them  purposely  into  a  defile  where  the  detachment  is  met, 
dispersed,  and  captured  by  a  band  of  Highlanders,  among  which 
Helen,  Rob  Roy's  wife,  is  conspicuous.     Whilst  captives  among 
the  hills,  news  is  brought  that  Rob  himself  had  been  surprised  by 
a  party  of  militia,  supposed  to  have  been  betrayed  by  Morris,  who 
fell,  by  some  means,  into  the  hands  of  the  Macgregors,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  vindictive  ferocity  of  those  times,  when  revenge 
was  held  honourable,  is  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  lake  and 
drowned.     At  length -Osbaldistone  is  released,  after  establishing 
his  innocence,  though  found  hi  such  company,  and  is  suffered  to 
depart,  the  Baillie  being  detailed,  with  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  party  jtaken  prisoner,  as  hostages  for  the  security  of  Rob  Roy. 
On  repairing  to  the  nearest  post,  Osbalciistone  finds  Rob  in  cusjtody 
of  a  body  of  cavalry,  from  which  he  contrives  to  escape  whilst  in 
the  act  of  crossing  a  ford  on  the  march,  eluding  their  search '  by 
diving  down  the  stream.     About  this  time,  Osbaldistone  unex- 
pectedly falls  in  with  Diana  Vernon,  who  had  been  called  to  ac- 
company her  father  to  the  Highlands  upon  some  secret  negotia- 
tions, and  from  her  hands  he  receives  a  packet  which  RasMeigh 
had  been  compelled  to  give  up,  containing  the  property  in  search 
of  which  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  undertaken.     That  pri- 
vacy which  the  nature  of  the  schemes  at  that  time  on  foot  in  Scot- 
land for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  required,  imposed  the  neces- 
sity of  her  limiting  her  presence  to  a  short  interview,  and  Francis 
is  left  to  muse  upon  the  extraordinary  occurrence  of  her  presence, 
and  unremitting  guardianship  over  his  interests;  he  next  seeks  the 
worthy  Baillie,  who  is  safe  with  his  kinswoman,  Rob's  wife;  Rob 
had  arrived  before  him,  and  the  recollection  of  past  misfortunel 
now  merges  in  the  hospitalities  of  a  Highland  banquet.  The  news 
of  the  recovery  of  the  assets,  is  received  by  the  Baillie  with  all  the 
joy  that  was  to  be  expected  from  the  interest  he  had  manifested  in 
the  search.  Next  day  Rob  forwards  his  friends  on  their  road  back 
to  Glasgow,  and  Frank  has  the  happiness,  on  his  arrival,  of  meet- 
ing his  father,  who  had  joined  Owen,  and  succeeded  in  arranging 
the  afiairs  of  the  house  to  their  complete  si^sfaction.   The  Baillie 
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is  appointed  sole  correspondent  of  Osbaldistone  &  Co*  in  re- 
ward of  his  meritorious  exertions  on  their  behalf;  and  the  odier 
house,  who  had  justly  incensed  their  former  friends  by  imprison- 
ing Owen,  were  informed,  on  being  paid  the  balance  of  their  ac- 
count, that,  with  all  its  numerous  contingent  advantages,  that  leaf 
of  their  leger  was  closed  for  ever!  Taking  leave  of  Glasgow,  and 
its  worthy  magistrate,  the  travellers  now  bent  their  way  towards 
London.  The  rebellion  of  1715  broke  about  this  time,  and  the 
Highlanders 

"  Pour'd  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vales." 

Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone,  with  his  sons,  and  the  principal 
catholic  families  in  the  north  of  England,  joined  the  standard  of 
revolt.  The  cause  terminated  unsuccessfully,  as  the  reader  will 
find  in  English  history,  and  although  the  rebel  army  penetrated 
into  Lancashire,  yet  that  was  the  ultimum  of  their  advance.  One 
of  Sir  Hildebrand's  sons  fell  in  the  struggle,  another  received  a 
mortal  wound,  three  others  died — ^the  one  killed  in  a  duel,  another 
fix»m  inebriation,  and  a  third  by  a  fall  from  his  horse*  Sir  Hilde- 
brand himself  being  taken  prisoner,  with  several  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, is  lodged  in  a  state  prison,  where  he  soon  after  dies.  In 
his  will,  Rashleigh  had  been  excluded  from  all  share  of  inheri- 
tance in  favour  of  his  other  children,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew, 
and  these  being  now  deceased,  the  nephew's  tide  is  clear;  where- 
upon Francis  goes  down  to  take  possession.  In  this  Rashleigh 
attempts  to  supplant  him,  and  by  stratagem  contrives  to  have  issued 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Sir  Frederick  Vernon,  Diana's 
father,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  hall,  and  of  Francis  Osbaldi- 
stone, for  harbouring  and  concealing  a  traitor.  The  warrant  is 
served  by  the  infamous  Jobson,  but  as  he  and  Rashleigh  were  in 
ithe  act  of  conveying  away  their  prisoners,  attended  by  peace  offi- 
cers, Rob  Roy  with  a  body  of  Highlanders,  being  then  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  learning  the  intentions  of  Rashleigh,  effects  a 
rescue;  Rashleigh  is  shot  m  the  ^cuffle;  and  peaceable  entry  is 
made  by  the  undisputed  heir  of  Osbaldistone  Hall.  Diana  and  her 
father  were  conducted  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies  by  the 
intrepid  Rob,  and  embark  for  France,  where  the  fair  damsel  is 
placed  in  a  convent;  her  father  dying  soon  after,  she  becomes  the 
wife  of  Frank  Osbaldistone. 

"  I  candidly  explained,"  says  Frank,  "  the  state  of  my  affections  to  my 
father,  who  was  not  a  little  startled  at  the  idea  of  my  marrying  a  Roman 
Catholic.  But  he  was  very  desirous  to  see  me  «  settled  in  iSe,"  as  he 
called  it;  and  he  was  sensible  that,  in  joining  him  with  heart  and  hand  in 
-bis  commercial  labours,  I  had  sacrificed  my  own  inclinations.  After  a 
brief  hesitation,  and  several  questions  asked,  and  answered  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  broke  put  with— ^^  I  little  thought  a  son  of  mine  should  have 
been  Lord  of  Osbaldistone  Manor,  and  far  less  that  he  should  go  to  a 
French  convent  for  a  spouse.  But  so  dutiful  a  daughter  cannot  but 
prove  a  good  wife.  You  have  worked  at  the  desk  to  please  me,  Frank; 
it  is  but  fair  you  should  wive  to  please  yourself." 

*  How  I  sped  in  my  wooing,  Will  Tresham,  I  need  not  tell  you.  You 
kooW)  tooy  how  long  and  happily  i  lived  with  Diana.    You  know  hpw  I 
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bmented  her.  But  you  do  not— cannot  know  how  moth  she  dtt^rvtd 
her  husband's  sorrow. 

<  I  have  no  more  of  romtntic  adTenture  to  tell,  nor  indeed  anjr  thing  to 
communicate  farther}  since  the  latter  incadenta  of  mj  life  are  so  well 
known  to  one  who  has  shared,  with  the  most  friendly  sympathy,  the  joySf 
as  well  as  the  sorrows,  by  which  its  scenes  have  been  chequered.  I  ofben 
Visited  Scotland,  but  never  again  saw  the  bold  Highlander  who  had  suck 
an  influence  on  the  early  events  of  my  life.  I  learned,  however,  frooi 
^ime  to  time,  that  hejcontinued  to  maintain  his  ground  among  the  moun* 
tains  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  despite  of  his  power^l  enemies,  and  that  he 
even  obtained,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  connivance  of  government  to  his 
self-elected  office  of  Protector  of  the  Lennox,  in  virtue  of  which  he  le- 
vied black-mail*  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  proprietors  did  their 
ordinary  rents.  It  seemed  impossible  that  his  life  should  have  conclud- 
ed without  a  violent  end.  Nevertheless,  he  died  in  old  age,  and  by  a 
peaceful  death,  sometime  about  the  year  1736,  and  is  still  remembered 
in  bis  country  as  the  Robin  Hood  of  Scotland,  the  dread  of  the  wealthy^ 
but  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  possessed  of  many  qualities^  both  of  head 
and  heart,  which  would  have  graced  a  less  equivocal  profession  than  tha;t 
to  .which  his  fate  condemned  him. 

*  Old  Andrew  Faimervice,  whom  you  may  recollect  as  gardener  at 
Osbaldistone  Hall,  used  to  say,  that  Hhere  were  many  things  owre  bad 
ibr  blessing,  and  owre  gude  for  banning,  like  Rob  Roy.' 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  detain  our  readers  whilst,  in 
leompliance  with  custom,  we  traced  this  rapid  outline  of  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  nairative,  which  mav  serve  to  eli^cidate  and  con- 
nect many  points  that  otherwise  might  appear  less  clearly  in  the 
main:  but,  m  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  die  merits  of  the  original^ 
it  must  be  read,  and  we  venture  to  think  time  not  ill  employed  in 
the  perusaL  The  author  is  a  Scotchman,  and  subjects  of  Scottish 
history  evidently  are  his  favourites;  there  is  besides,  a  simplicity^ 
a  native  originality  conveyed  in  the  use  of  that  language  in  appro- 

Sriate  situations,  which  greatly  assist  the  effect  sought  to  be  pro- 
uced,  yet  we  must  regret  in  some  measure,  that  he  did  not  con- 
sult more  a  Southern  ear;  for,  independently  of  his  writing  with 
exemplary  purity  throughout  his  English  stjle,  and  his  perfect 
powers  in  any  exigency,  without  recourse  to  Scotland,  it  must  be 
aicknowledged  that  his  first  volume  has  charms  superior  to  those 
of  the  second,  in  the  estimation  of  all  perhaps  excepting  those  bom 
north  of  the  Tweed.  As  strangers  to  the  vernacular  idiom  of 
Scotland,  excepting  inasmuch  as  a  love  of  the  works  of  the  inimi- 
table Burns  can  be  $aid  to  improve  the  acquaintance — an  idiom  now 
become  almost  obsolete,  we  should  have  more  reason  to  regret  thia 
locality  of  incident  and  of  dialect,  were  not  such  the  happy  versa- 
tility of  the  author's  genius,  such  his  faculty  of  domiciliating  even 
the  most  foreign  and  far-fetched  allusions,  diat  we  are  almost  as 
prone  to  admire  him  in  his  rude  Highland  gaib^  as  in  the  more 

*  Btack-mait  Was  an  arbitrary  tax  levied  by  freebooters,  until  suppressed  by 
legislative  interfervnce*  being  extorted  as  the  price  of  their  oWn  lenity,  and  under 
the  promise  of  protecting  those  who  paid  it,  from  the  depredations  of  other  phm- 
deriog  parties,  from  wh^  they  also  engaged  to  recover  whatever  booty  was  car- 
ried away.  See  page  131  of  this  volume,  and  for  a  more  ptrticularexplaiiatioim^ 
the  glossary. 
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elegant  attire  of  highly  civilized  life.  On  all  occasions,  he  displays 
man  and  nature  in  their  diversified  shapes,  and  under  every  modi- 
fication, place  and  circumstance,  in  characters  not  the  less  easily 
recognized  for  the  wildness,  the  rusticity,  or  the  urbanity  of  the 
situation.  The  magic  of  his  pen  gives  interest  to  scenes  the  most 
estranged  from  us,  and  strews  the  uninviting  way  with  flowers. 

*^  Nihil  quod  tetigit  Don  ornavit.'' 

But  he  addresses  himself  more  particularly  to  the  understandings 
and  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  who  alone  can  enter  fully  into  the 
peculiar  application  and  force  of  many  of  the  passages,  not  only 
iTom  a  more  perfect  apprehension  of  their  signification,  but  also  of 
those  operations  and  energies  with  which  the  use  of  them  is  asso* 
ciated.  To  supply  the  defect  of  a  glossary  in  the  original,  the 
publisher  has  procured  one,  drawn  up  by  a  native  of  Scotland,  resi* 
dent  in  this  city,  which  has  materially  assisted  us,  on  a  perusal  of 
the  second  edition,  in  unravelling  many  intricacies  which  we  were 
exposed  to  in  the  first. 

What  we  have  had  reason  most  to  admire  in  the  author's  man-* 
ner,  is  the  pleasing  and  natural  description  of  the  objects  he  pre- 
sents to  the  reader;  for  instance,  in  Frank's  interview  with  his 
father  on  his  return  from  Bordeaux,  we  seem  to  have  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  the  old  gentleman  tying  up  his  letters  with  a  piece  of  red 
tape,  and  of  Owen  no  less  busy.  Again,  in  the  hunting  scene, 
what  painter  could  better  have  employed  contrast  than  in  placing 
a  fair  damsel  on  a  jet  black  hunter,  the  snow-white  foam  falling  in 
flakes  upon  the  bright  sides  of  the  animal  and  embossing  the  bridlef 
besides  a  multitude  of  similar  resemblances,  for  the  detail  of 
which  we  have  not  space.  We  ought  also  to  notice  among  the 
author's  merits  his  good  taste,  as  well  as  the  solidity  and  value  of 
his  purposes,  in  choosing  to  illustrate  historical  events  by  their 
effects  upon  individual  character.  It  is  an  agreeable  way  imdoubt- 
edly  of  letting  the  reader  into  the  facts  of  those  times,  on  which 
indeed  the  narrative  sheds  no  small  light,  and  probably  ^enticing 
him  to  look  farther,  by  winning  him,  as  it  were,  to  the  acquain- 
tance. It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  au- 
thor, as  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  far  above  all  those  dealers  in 
mere  fiction,  whose  reveries,  however  daaszling  to  Ae  imagination, 

" like  the  baaeless  (kbrio  of  a  visiMi" 

leave  but  an  aiiy  and  confused  impression  behind.  The  ingeniuty 
and  fulness  wim  which  characters  are  educed,  is  anodier  striking 
feature  of  the  book,  from  which  we  cannot  widihold  our  approba- 
tion. Every  expression  of  sentiment  that  is  necessary  to  a  perfect 
developement  of  views,  and  of  conduct,  with  Aetr  eflbcts,  falls  into 
its  appointed  place  with  the  ease  and  address  of  natural  existence, 
and  this  minute  attention  to  the  due  exposition  of  motives  and  ac- 
tions, has  enabled  the  author  to  surmount  andreooncile  seeming 
VOL.  XI.  39 
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improbabilities,  with  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  of  his  cir- 
cumstances are  chargeable. 

"  — ^—  itameDtitur,  sic  verb  falsa  remiscet, 
Primo  De  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum." 

Nor  is  it  the  least  of  praise,  that  there  is  no  part  in  which  a  caveat 
can  be  wanting  to  the  chastest  ear,  no  vestige  of  impure  combina- 
tions, such  as  we  find  insinuating  their  meretricious  appeals  to 
passiiHi  even  into  the  popular  pages  of  Tom  Jones,  of  Pamela, 
Clarissa,  and,  not  excepting  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield« 

We  would  not  be  understood  however,  as  lavishing  an  indiscri- 
minate praise  where  not  entirely  deserved,  and  it  b  with  a  guarded 
qualification  of  his  intended  inferences  tluit  we  receive  the  aristo- 
cratical  lessons,  scarcely  to  be  mistaken,  dbcoverable  in  more  than 
one  place* — ^lessons,  adapted  no  doubt  to  serye  a  purpose,  and 
which,  though  they  may  not  avail  to  repress  discontent  and  tumult 
in  the  coimtry  described,  at  least  may  harmlessly  work  the  author^s 
way  into  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  powers  that  be« 

But  we  have  no  objection  to  all  this  bemg  placed  to  the  account 
of  patriotism,  and  should  have  been  disposed  to  omit  the  task  of 
animadversion  altogether,  did  not  a  more  weighty  consideration 
ajppear  to  claim  notice,  one  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  escape 
the  author^s  observation  ere  he  again  appears  before  the  public. 
His  propensity  to  surprise  by  unexpected  presences,  and  to  produce 
effect  by  extraordinary  and  striking  interpositions,  have  too  much 
of  magical  appearance,  by  leaning  greatly  too  far  to  the  unlikely* 
That  Andrew  Fairservice,  in  a  good  situation  by  his  own  account^ 
a  Scotchman  too,  should  relinquish  it  in  the  manner  he  did,  to  fol* 
low  the  fortunes  of  a  young  wanderer,  without  further  evidence  of 
fteciu^  advantage,  is  conduct  scarcely  becoming  an  apprentice  tired 
of  his  trade.  Sut  we  allude  more  especially  to  the  appearance  of 
Rob  Roy,  alias  Campbell,  at  the  justice's  before  Morris,  in  robbing 
whom  he  was  concerned — ^his  subsequent  attendance  at  Glasgow, 
through  the  romantic  agency  of  Mbs  Vernon, — ^his  venturesome 
entrance  into  the  Jail  with  Francis,  when  the  mention  of  Owen 
being  there  would  have  sufficed,— the  talismanic  packet  of  the 
young  damsel, — Frank's  rencontre  with  Rashleigh  at  Glasgow,  and 
the  presence  of  Morris  just  before— hence  his  participation  in  Rash  - 
leigVs  designs, — ^the  mterviews  or  rather  ghmpses  that  pass  be- 
tween Frank  Osbaldistone  and  Diana  Vernon  in  the  Highlsmds,  and 
aeain,  the  convenient  and  seasonable  presence  of  Rob  widi  his  herd 
of  catde  at  the  gate  of  Osbaldistone  Hall  when  Sir  Frederick  Ver- 
non is  in  ieop|ardy:  all  these,  notwithstanding  their  connexion,  de- 
sign, and  bearing  may  be  traced  and  accounted  for,  still  seem  over- 
strained in  ap{Mication,  and  not  easy  to  adjust  satisfactorily  in  the 
mind 

(^Qodcuaqiie  osteodas  mihi  sic  inoredulut  odi. 
We  do. not  say  that  these  points  are  not  well  cleared  up,  onl^  it  is 
a  perfecticm  in  works  of  this  kind  vrhen  litde  mental  effort  is  re- 

"*  Vide  chapter  x?l  voL  2«  psMioi* 
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quired  in  doing  so,  and  the  less  doubt  that  is  started,  the  more 
graceful  and  flowing  the  narrative. 

It  is  with  regret  that  this  disposition  ad  captandum  is  perceived 
in  so  distinguished  a  writer — ^a  recourse  to  me  critical  and  won- 
derful in  circumstance,  by  which  weak  minds  are  moved.  Let  any 
cme  attentively  consider  the  dialogue  between  Baillie  Jarvie  and 
Rob  Roy  in  Glasgow  jail,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  remark  a  forced 
strain  of  discourse,  the  argument  bent  to  exhibit  design,  instead  of 
flowing  naturally  and  easily  from  premises;  beyond  these,  a  love 
of  the  ludicrous  is  pursued  too  far  in  dwelling  too  long  upon  the 
Baillie's  suspension  in  mid-sur,  while  scrambling  down  the  High- 
land rocks,  a  theme  repeated  oftener  than  fitting  to  please  such  as 
do  not  take  delight  in  trifles;  in  fine,  as  a  specimen,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  following  extract. 

'  Ye're  mad,  Rob,'  said  the  Baillie-^  mad  as  a  March  hare,-~ 
though  wherefore  a  hare  suld  be  mad  at  March  mair  than  at  Martinmas, 
is  mair  than  I  can  weel  say.  Weavers!  Dell  shake  ye  out  o'  the  web 
the  weaver  craft  made.  Spinners! — ye'll  spin  iCkid  wind  yourself  a  boti- 
nie  pirn.  And  this  young  birkie  here,  that  ye're  hoying  and  hounding 
on  the  shortest  road  to  the  gallows  and  the  deevil^  will  his  stage-plays  ^ 
and  his  poetries  help  him  here,  dy'e  think,  ony  mair  than  your  deep 
oaths  and  drawn  dirks,  ye  reprobate  that  ye  are?-— Will  TUyre  tu  fiatule^ 
as  they  ca'  it,  tell  him  where  Rashleigh  OsbakUstone  is?  or  Macbeth, 
and  aU  his  kernes  and  galla- glasses,  and  your  awn  to  boot,  Rob,  procure 
him  five  thousand  pounds  to  answer  the  bills  which  ftll  due  ten  days 
hence,  were  they  a'  rouped  at  the  Cross,  basket-hilts,  Andra-Ferraras, 
leather  targets,  brogues,  brochan  and  sporrans?' 

^  Ten  days?'  I  answered,  and  instinctively  drew  out  Diana  Vernon's 
packet;  and  the  time  being  elapsed  during  which  I  was  to  keep  the 
seal  sacred,  I  hastily  broke  it  open.  A  sealed  letter  fell  from  a  blank 
enclosure,  owing  to  the  trepidation  with  which  I  opened  the  parcel.  A 
slight  current  of  wind,  which  found  its  way  through  a  broken  pane  of 
the  window,  wafted  the  letter  to  Mr.  Jarvie's  feet,  who  lifted  it,  examin- 
ed the  address  with  unceremonious  curiosity,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
handed  it  to  his  Highland  kinsman,  saying,  *>  Here's  a  wind  has  blown  a 
letter  to  its  right  owner,  though  there  were  ten  thousand  chances  against 
its  coming  to  hand.' 

Making  due  reservation  for  objections  to  some  of  the  features 
of  the  plot,  and  allowance  for  evident  marks  of  precipitation  in  the 
course  of  the  second  volume,  there  are  so  many  passages  of  exqui- 
site beauty  in  the  first,  such  just  and  apposite  sentiments  through^ 
Out,  ranging  through  all  walks  of  life,  of  business,  and  of  society, 
that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  no  publication  of  late  years  supplies 
equal  knowledge  of  men  and  manners^— an  acquaintance  with  the 
world  in  a  few  hours,  amounting  often  to  the  collected  experience 
of  years.  The  forms  of  society  there  represented  are  new  to  us, 
though  not  less  necessary  to  be  known  and  understood.  He  is  no 
friend  to  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  intelligence  and 
civilization,  who  would  deny  to  observation  the  ftiU  exercise  of  its 
powers.  Few  countries  possess  so  little  of  value  in  their  intertud 
cemplexion,  in  all  the  little  charities  of  humian  life,  from  which 
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nothing  useful  can  be  gleaned.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  consult 
those  sources  of  information  which  furnish  new  ideas,  extending 
beyond  its  own,  nor  are  examples  superfluous  in  reflecting  the 
manners  of  a  country  and  a  people;  whilst  the  mind  is  aereeably 
and  profitably  exercised  in  separating  their  good  qualities  from  the 
blemishes  that  disfigure  them.  On  diese  grounds  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  the  volumes  before  us. 

And  now  as  to  the  author,  hitherto  veiled  in  impenetrable  mys- 
tery— the  rightful  claimant  of  this  string  of  honours,*  one  man,  and 
but  one  is  capable  of  producing  such  a  work,  known  as  the  author 
to  but  a  very  few,  and  that  by  inference,  yet  irresistible  to  the 
mind  of  our  informant,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  family  of  that 
individual.  To  a  Reverend  Doctor,  once  the  colleague  of  the 
celebrated  Blair  in  the  High  Church,  and  his  successor  in  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  the  merit  properly  belong*— his  name  Greenfield,  his 
present  situation  that  of  obscurity.  Circumstances  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature,  require  that  it  should  be  so.  The  public  sympathy 
would  participate  warmly  in  his  interests  and  his  feelings— but  he 
is  not  to  be  approached,  not  to  be  known.  The  desire  of  secrecy 
has  led  to  ingenious  devices  for  having  his  works  attributed  to 
others,  particularly  to  Walter  Scott.  That  Walter  Scott  furnished 
most  of  the  poedcal  fragments  interspersed  in  Waverley  as  in  Rob 
Roy,  there  is  strong  groimd  to  believe,  from  the  manner  so  easily 

*  To  an  acknowledgment  of  Waverley,  Guy  Manneriog,  and  the  Antiqaaiy, 
should  have  been  added  the  <  Tales  of  my  Landlord.'  The  latter,  by  a  politic 
manoeuTre,  were  brought  out  by  a  different  publisher,  and  kept  out  of  Wew,  as 
part  of  a  system  of  concealment  Some  of  the  seotiroents  contained  in  it  m^ht 
appear  too  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ruling  interest;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  too 
searching^  beams  of  public  curiosity.  A  fifth  Edinburgh  edition  of  Waveiley  id 
our  possession,  contains  a  curious  preface  connected  with  this  ambiguity,  an  ex- 
tract of  which  we  insert  below,  a»  it  is  in  none  of  the  Americ^an  editions,  thej 
having  been  printed  from  an  edition  prior  to  the  thirdy  wherein  it  first  appeared. 

*  To  this  shght  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  ancient  Scottish  manners,  the  public  have 
been  more  attentive  than  the  author  durst  have  hoped  or  expected.  He  has 
heard,  with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  humility,  his  work  ascribed  to  more  than 
one  respectable  name.  Considerations,  which  seem  weighty  in  his  particular 
situation,  prevent  his  t^leasing  these  gentlemen  from  suspicion  by  placing  hit 
own  name  in  the  title-page;  so  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  must  remain  nn- 
-certain  whether  WaverUt/  be  the  work  of  a  poet  or  a  critic,  a  lawyer  or  a  clergy- 
nan,  or  whether  the  writer,  to  use  Mrs.  Heidelbei^g^s  phrase,  be  ^'  like  Cerbe- 
ru8---three  gentlemen  at  once."  The  author,  as  he  is  unconscious  of  any  thing 
in  the  work  itself  (except  perhaps  its  frivolity)  which  prevents  its  finding  an  ac- 
knowledged father,  leaves  it  to  the  candour  of  the  public  to  chuse  among  the 
many  circumstaiioes  peculiar  to  different  situations  m  life,  such  as  may  imlace 
him  to  suppress  his  name  on  the  present  occasion.  He  may  be  a  writer  new  to 
publication,  and  unwilling  to  avow  a  character  to  which  he  is  uuaocustomed;  or 
he  may  be  a  hackneyed  author,  who  is  ashamed  of  too  frequent  appearance,  and 
employs  this  mystery,  as  tne  heroine  of  old  comedy  used  her  mask,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  her  face  had  become  too  familiar.  He  may  be  a  man 
of  grave  profession,  to  whom  the  reputation  of  being  a  novel-writer  ma^  be  preju- 
dicial; or  ha  aiay  be  a  man  of  fashion,  to  whom  writing  of  any  kind  might  appear 
jpedantic.  He  mav  be  too  younf  to  assume  the  character  of  an  author,  or  so  old 
as  makes  it  advisable  to  lay  it  aside.' 
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recognized;  and  that  he  assisted  as  far  as  regards  Rob  Roy's  ex- 
ploits, and  the  scite  of  them,  we  c<mclude  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  known  to  be  spending  some  time  last  summer  in  that 
part  of  the  country  and  collecting  such  materials.  But,  if  he 
shared  in  any  degree  in  the  second  volume,  it  is  certain  that  the 
first  is  infinitely  above  Walter  Scott's  power  of  attainment. 

The  term  IVig-wam  occurs  in  describing  the  residence  of  Rob, 
and  in  some  of  his  former  publications  the  author  alludes  to  ^^  the 
plantations,"  a  name  by  which  these  States  used  formerly  to  be 
known.  Dr.  Greenfield  visited  America  some  years  ago,  and  his 
accurate  descriptions  of  sea  affairs  and  seamen,  their  feelings,  to- 
gether with  many  other  matters  likely  to  fall  under  his  notice  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  coincide  with  this  circumstance.  To  ac- 
count for  such  phenomena  in  the  sedentary  vocation  of  a  literary 
life  in  London,  which,  in  all  probability,  did  not  escape  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  curious,  rumour  was  purposely  busied  in  imputing  to  a 
brother  of  Walter  Scott  at  Quebec,  the  credit  of  the  real  author. 
This  gentleman,  though  he  might  participate  in  the  family  genius 
of  his  distinguished  relative,  could  not  possibly  be  familiar  enough 
with  that  classical  lore,  that  theological  reading,  evinced  in  fre- 
quent biblical  allusions,  and  the  science  of  grammatical  rules, 
which  an  acute  observer  will  discern  and  trace,  as  belonging 
chiefl;p^  to  those  who,  like  the  author,  have  been  engaged  in  in- 
structing others.  It  answered  but  a  temporary  purpose  to  direct 
the  current  of  public  opinion  into  such  a  channel;  for,  although 
paymaster  Scon  might  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  *  Uie 
plantations,'  and  too  far  removed  for  importunity  on  the  subject 
to  reach,  yet  it  was  manifestly  out  of  all  probabili^  that  a  person- 
age so  capable  of  wielding  his  pen  to  sublimer  purposes  than  the 
posting  of  a  leger,  should  contmue  at  so  remote  a  distance  from 
his  publisher,  and  persevere  in  an  anonymous  character. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  private  motives, 
where  one  might  *  blush  to  find  it  fame;'  but,  in  the  homage  due 
to  his  exalted  literary  attainments,  in  admiration  of  transcendent 
abilities,  which  we  hope  long  to  see  exerted  in  the  cause  of  public 
instruction,  allied  as  they  ever  have  been  on  the  side  of  morality, 
and  all  the  social  and  charitable  affections.  Dr.  Greenfield  must 
allow  us  to  hail  him  as  the  genius  of  the  age,  unparalleled  in  the 
path  he  has  chosen.  Though  no  longer  sensible  to  the  attractions 
of  celebrity,  and  writing  only  for  support,  he  has  done  too  much 
for  reputation  to  allow  it  any  longer  to  slumber  in  the  taciturnity 
of  rest.  As  a  scholar  he  adorns  our  time;  as  a  writer  may  he 
contribute  to  its  improvement!  He  is  a  man  of  consummate  tal- 
ents, and  evidently  of  extensive  observation;  his  retired  habits  of 
late  years  have  afforded  those  opportunities  of  profound  reflection, 
superadded  to  indefatigable  study,  which  eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  highest  rank  to  whatever  walk  his  genius  mi^t  determine 
him. 

'  Much  had  he  seen,  much  read,  and  in  tir  original  perused  mankiiid/ 
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IT  is  well  known  that  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  was  a  r«al  character^ 
that  he  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  me  last  century,  and  that  he 
died  in  the  year  1740.*  The  following  anecdote,  while  it  corro- 
borates at  the  conclusion  the  authenticity  and  renown  of  his  prowess, 
exhibits  a  gratifying  view  of  that  generous  ieeling,  which,  honoura- 
ble to  humanity,  ami  relieving  the  harsher  features  of  civil  war, 
cannot  be  too  much  circulatedf  and  admired. 

<  When  the  Highlanilers  upon  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Preston 
made  their  memorable  attack,  a  battery  of  four  fteld  pieces  was  storm- 
ed and  carried  by  the  Camerons  and  the  Stewarts  of  Appine.  The  late 
Alexander  Stuart  of  Invemahyle  was  one  of  the  foremost  b  the  charge, 
and  observed  an  officer  of  the  King's  forces,  who,  scorning  to  join  the 
flight  of  all  around,  remained  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  as  if  determi- 
ned to  the  very  last  to  defend  the  post  assigned  to  him.  The  ^High- 
land  gentleman  commanded  him  to  surrender,  and  received  for  reply  a 
thrust  which  he  caught  in  his  target.  The  officer  was  now  defenceless, 
and  the  battle-axe  of  a  gigandc  Highlander  (the  miller  of  Invemahyle's^ 
mill)  was  uplifted  to  dash  his  brains  out,  when  Mr.  Stuart  with  diffi- 
CtUlty  prevailed  on  him  to  surrender.  He  took  charge  of  his  enemy's 
property^  protected  his  person,  and  finally  obtained  him  liberty  on  his 
parole.  The  officer  proved  to  be  Colonel  Allen  Whiteford,  of  Balloch- 
myle«  in  Ayrshire,  a  man  of  high  character  and  influence,  and  warmly 
attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover;  yet  such  was  the  confidence  existing 
between  these  two  honourable  men,  though  of  different  political  princi- 
ples, that  while  the  civil  war  was  raging,  and  straggling  officers  from 
the  Highland  army  were  executed  without  mercy,  Invemahyle  hesi- 
tated not  to  pav  his  late  captive  a  visit  as  he  went  back  to  the  High- 
lands to  raise  fresh  recruits,  when  he  spent  a  few  days  among  Colonel 
Whiteford's  whig  friends  as  pleasantly  and  good  humouredly  as  if  all 
had  been  at  peace  around  him.  After  the  battle  of  CuUoden  it  was 
Colonel  Whiteford's  turn  to  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  Mr.  Stuart's 
pardon.  He  went  to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  to  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  to  all  the  officers  of  state,  and  each  application  was  answered  by 
the  production  of  a  list  in  which  Invemahyle  (as  the  good  old  gentle- 
man was  wont  to  express  it)  appeared  <  marked  with  the  sign  of  the 
beastl'  At  length  Coienel  WhitefoM  went  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
From  him  also  he  received  a  posidve  refusal.  He  then  limited  his  re- 
quest for  the  present,  to  a  protection  for  Stuart's  house,  wife,  children, 
and  property.  This  was  also  refused  by  the  Duke:  on  which  Colonel 
Whiteford,  taking  his  commission  from  his  bosom,  laid  it  on  the  table 
before  his  Royal  Highness^  and  asked  permission  to  retire  from  the 
service  of  a  sovereign  who  did  not  know  how  to  spare  a  vanquished 
enemy.  The  Duke  was  struck,  and  even  affected.  He  bade  the  Colo- 
nel take  up  his  commission,  and  granted  the  protection  he  required 
with  so  much  earnestness.  It  was  issued  just  in  time  to  save  the 
house,  com,  and  cattle,  at  Invemahyle,  from  the  troops  who  were  en- 
gaged in  laying  waste  what  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  'the  country  of 
the  enemy.'  A  small  encampment  of  soldiers  was  formed  on  Invema- , 
byle's  property,  which  they  spared  while  plundering  the  country 
i^round,  and  searching  in  every  direction  for  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec*. 

*  See  Memoirs  of  Rob  Roy,  pa^^  134  and  250  of  tins  Tolttme. 
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tiOD}  and  for  Stuart  in  particular.  He  was  much  nearer  them  than  they 
suspected:  for  hidden  in  a  cave,  (like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,)  he 
lay  for  many  days  within  hearing  of  the  sentinels,  as  they  called  their 
Wfatch-word.  His  food  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  his  daughters,  a 
child  of  eight  years  old,  whom  Mrs.  Stuart  was  under  the  necessity  of 
entrusting  with  this  commission,  for  her  own  motions  and  those  of  all 
her  inmates  were  closely  watched.  With  ingenuity  beyond  her  years  the 
child  used  to  stray  about  among  the  soldiers,  who  were  rather  kind  to  her, 
and  watch  the  moment  when  she  was  unobserved  to  steal  into  the  thick- 
et)  when  she  deposited  whatever  small  store  of  provisions  she  had  in 
charge,  at  some  marked  spot,  where  her  father  might  find  it.  Invema- 
hyle  supported  life  for  several  weeks,  by  means  of  these  precarious 
supplies,  and  as  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  the  ' 
hardships  which  he  endured  were  aggravated  by  great  bodily  pain. 
After  the  soldiers  had  removed  their  quarters  he  had  another  remarka- 
ble escape.  As  he  now  ventured  to  the  house  at  night  and  left  it  in 
the  morning,  he  was  espied  during  the  dawn  by  a  party  of  the  enemy 
who  fired  at  and  pursued  him.  The  fugitive  being  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  their  search,  they  returned  to  the  house  and  charged  the 
family  with  harbouring  one  of  the  proscribed  traitors.  An  old  woman 
bad  presence  of  mind  enough  to  maintain  that  the  man  they  had  seen 
was  the  shepherd.  *  Why  did  he  not  stop  when  we  called  to  him?*  said 
the  soldiers.  <  He  is  as  deaf,  poor  man,  as  a  peat-stack,'  answered  the 
ready-witted  domestic.  *  Let  him  be  sent  for  directly.' — The  real  shep- 
herd accoitlingly  was  brought  from  the  hill,  and  as  there  was  time  to 
tutor  him  by  the  way,  he  was  as  deaf  when  be  made  his  appearance  as 
was  necessary  to  sustain  his  character.  Stuart  of  Invernahylc  was 
afterwards  pardoned  under  the  act  of  Indemnity.  He  was  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  old  Highlander,  far  descended,  gallant,  courteous  and  brave, 
even  to  chivalry.  He  had  turned  out  in  1715  and  1 745,  was  an  active 
partaker  in  all  the  stirring  scenes  which  passed  in  the  Highlands,  be- 
twixt these  memorable  xras,  and  was  remarkable,  among  other  exploits, 
for  having  fought  a  duel  with  the  broad  sword  with  the  celebrated  Hob 
Hoy  Mac  Gregor,  at  the  Clachan  of  Balquidder.  He  chanced  to  be 
in  Edinburgh' when  Paul  Jones  came  into  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  though 
then  an  old  man,  he  was  in  arms,  and  e;(ulted  (to  use  his  own  words)  in 
the  prosi)ect  of  "  drawing  his  claymore  once  more  before  he  died."  * 

Art.  IL-^Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society^ 
held  at  Philadelphiay  for  the  Promotiim  of  Useful  Knowledge^ 
Vol.  I.  New  Series.  Quarto,  448  pages.  Printed  for  Abraham 
Small. 
TT  is  now  about  nine  years  since  the  last  volume  of  this  society's 
^  transactions  was  published,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  inquired 
why  the  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia  has  not  thought  fit 
to  follow  the  usual  practice  of  similar  societies  in  Europe,  and 
present  to  the  world  an  annual  volume  of  their  reflections  and  dis- 
coveries. 

In  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  whose  career  of  improve- 
ment commenced  a  thousand  years  ago,  all  the  means  and  mcite- 
ments  to  scientific  pursuit  have  been  accumidating  for  ages:  popu- 
lation is  dense:  wealth  is  widely  diffused;  and  literature,  in  all  its 
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branches,  has  long  been  a  profession:  profit  as  wdl  a»  honoar  at- 
tends success  in  literary  acquirement,  and  scientific  discoveries  mt^ 
sure  passports  to  the  best  class  of  European  society*  The  benefit 
cial  influence  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  on  the  wants,  die 
comforts,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  community,  have  been  long  felt, 
and  are  now  duly  appreciated;  so  diat  well  educated  men,  in  the 
present  day,  embrace  the  objects  to  which  learned  leisure  is  usu- 
ally devoted,  not  merely  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  profession-— 
sure  to  be  estimated  and  rewarded,  in  proportion  to  the  talent  and 
industry  bestowed  in  the  pursuit. 

In  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  agriculture  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  the  great  object  of  national  encouragement,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  the  main  source  of  national  wealth.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures have  absorbed  the  accumulations  of  persevering  industry,  and 
the  ideas  of  the  ancients  seem  inverted  among  the  modem  profes- 
sors of  political  economy:  the  fashion  now  is,  not  a  system  of 
manufacture  and  commerce  founded  upon  agriculture,  but  a  system 
of  agriculture  founded  on,  and  subordinate  to,  manufacture  and 
commerce. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  most  regular,  certain^ 
and  permanendy  productive  source  of  national  wealth  and  powc^ 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  to  which  manufacture  and  commerce 
ought  always  to  be  subordinate — ^that  the  most  extensive  and  most 
stable  of  all  manufactures  is  the  manufacture  of  grain  into  bread^ 
of  grass  into  meat,  and  of  Wt)ol  into  clothing — ^that  these  give  rise 
to  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature,  which  no  foreign  competi- 
tion, no  change  of  fashion,  can  deprive  us  of — and  that  we  are  en- 
abled by  this  kind  of  manufiacture,  to  produce  and  support  the 
greatest  number  of  healthy  human  beings,  capable  of  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  life,  and  of  defending  the  nation  and  tiie  system  that 
enables  them  to  prociu'e  these  blessings. 

But  it  is  also  manifest,  that  the  introduction  of  the  manufactur- 
ing system  in  particular  requires  so  much  aid  from  science  in  all 
its  branches,  that  manufacture^^cannot  flourish  to  amr  extent  where 
science  does  not  also  flourish.  The  manufacture  of*^  which  iron  is 
the  material  in  all  its  complicated  varieties,  those  that  depend  on 
pottery,  on  leather,  on  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  antimony,  and 
zinc,  those  that  furnish  glass,  jewellery,  psdnting,  gilding,  varnish- 
ing, d)ring,  printing,  &c.  the  application  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
the  laws  of  hydraulilcs^  hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics — the  steam 
engine,  the  mill,  the  loom,  the  press,  every  variety  of  machinery^ 
sAl  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  manufacturing  systena, 
and  every  improvement  bearing  upon  them  is  in  constant  de- 
mand, because  it  tends  to  save  labour,,  increase  consumption,  and 
accumulate  profit.  In  nations  thus  cultivating  manufactures,  wiA 
incessant  competition  and  enterprise,  knowledge  of  all  kinds  will 
be  more  generally  diffused,  more  ardentijf  pursued,  more  respect- 
ed, and  better  rewarded,  than  in  countries  that  are  merely  agri- 
cultural. Among  such  nations,  societies  for  the  improvement  of 
science,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  will  be 
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more  feshionable  and  more  frequent;  and  philosophical  joumals 
will  abound,  for  llie  purpose  of  propagating  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge by  which  the  luxuries,  the  comiorts,  and  conveniences  called 
for  in  each  class  of  civilized  society,  are  furnished  more  readily, 
and  earned  more  easily.  For  this  is  the  necessary  effect  <^  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter  and  the  laws  of  physics. 
And  although  science  may  be,  and  is,  desirable  for  its  own  sake^ 
as  exhibiting  more  sublime  and  extensive  views  of  nature  than  can 
possibly  be  enjoyed  by  the  ignorant  and  uninstructed,  it  does  not 
fulfil  its  proper  duties,  unless  it  be  employed  in  facilitating  or  in- 
creasing the  number  of  human  enjoyments;  so  that  he  who  posses- 
ses it,  may  live  a  blessing  to  those  who  possess  it  not. 

Hence,  there  is  hardly  a  great  city  in  Europe  which  does  not 
boast  of  its  philosophical  societies;  where  the  rays  of  knowledge, 
that  would  be  otherwise  scattered  and  dissipated,  are  collected 
and  c(»icentrated;  and  where  the  members  who  compose  them 
are  stimulated  to  exertion  by  mutual  collision  and  competition. 
Similar  views  have  given  rise  to  the  philosophical  society  whose 
memoirs  we  are  about  to  examine;  which  promises  in  the  due  and 
regular  course  of  social  improvement,  to  hold  its  rank  among  si« 
milar  institutions,  without  being  disparaged  by  comparison  with 
any. 

To  the  inquiries  why  such  an  interval  has  taken  place  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  volume,  and  why  its  memoirs  are  not  dis* 
tinguished  by  some  such  brilliant  disooveries  as  have  marked  the 
progress  of  science  of  late  years  in  England  and  in  France— *we 
may  answer,  that  the  commencement  of  white  population  for  tiiis 
continent  can  hardly  be  traced  more  than  two  centuries  ago;  that 
during  two  thirds  of  this  time,  incessant  labour  has  been  necessary 
for  die  bare  purpose  of  comfortable  subsistence;  that  our  views 
have  hardly  extended  beyond  the  demands  of  agriculture  till  about 
twenty  years  ago;  that  we  are  yet  a  mere  agricultural  people,  de- 
pending upon  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  cultivating  few  of 
our  own;  tiiat  time  has  not  yet  furnished  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  which  gives  rise  to  literary  leisure;  that  our  laws,  annulling 
the  usual  privileges  of  primogeniture,  render  this  accumulation 
still  more  tardy;  tiiat  science  not  being  so  much  needed  in  a  coun- 
try purely  agricultural,  will  not  be  so  steiidilv  pursued,  or  so  am- 
ply rewiffded  as  in  a  manufacturing  commumty,  where  no  scienti- 
fic improvement  fails  of  producing  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic, because  there  are  so  many  objects  ready  to  which  it  can  be 
affiled.  Hence,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  have  so  many 
persons  here,  ardentiy  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  as  in  Europe^ 
because  the  motives  to  the  pursuit  are  fewer,  and  its  recompense, 
whether  in  fame  pr  fortune,  more  precarious.  The  time,  indeed, 
is  at  hand,  when  this  state  of  things  will  necessarily  be  reversed; 
in  tiie  mean  time,  however,  let  us  not  expect  eSkcts  whose  caus^ 
do  not  exist. 

The  present  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  is  a 
very  credttaUe  specimen  of  what  our  countrymen  ai^e  capable  of 
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UMkr  their  preaent  disadvantages;  aad  it  wiU  be  found  decidedly 
8upe]:k>r  in  the  merit  «f  the  communications)  to  the  volumes  that 
have  preceded  it. 

The  Introduction,  of  nineteen  pages,  is  occupied  with  the  rules 
of  the  society,  lists  of  officers  and  members,  conditions  of  the  Ma- 
gellanic and  Surplus-Magellanic  premium,  repbrt  of  the  historic^ 
branch  of  the  society,  <^nance  respectmg  an  observatory,  and 
obituary  notices. 

The  first  paper  of  the  volume,  the  longest,  and,  as  we  thinl;,  not 
the  least  important,  is  a  new  edition,  in  fact,  of  the  paper  on  the  gc-. 
obgy  oft  he  United  States,  formerly  published  in  the  transactions  of 
this  society,  by  William  Maclure,  Esq.  The  subject  of  geology  may 
be  considei:ed  as  the  prevailing  and  fashionable  pursuit  among 
men  of  science  in  Europe*  Itsgreat  importance  has  begun  of  late 
vears  to  be  universally  felt.  The  mineral  riches  of  Great-Britain^ 
Germany,  France,  and  Sweden,  have  constituted  so  very  large  a 
prc^rtion  of  the  national  wealth,  that  the  eves  of  eveiy  body  are 
turned  upon  this  branch  of  science,-  both  m  its  amusing  theory, 
and  its  interesting  practice.  For  what  can  be  a  more  useful  branch 
of  knowledge,  than  that  which  enables  a  man  to  say,  whea  he  first 
looks  at  the  ground  he  treads  on,  what  £ure  the  substances  pndiably 
concealed  within  the  bowek  of  tiie  earth  in  that  district  of  CQWr 
try,  and,  whether  they  are  probably  within  the  practiced  reach  id 
human  eflbrt? 

AU  geology  is  foimded  ^an  the  su]qx>sition  (first  suggested  by 
£ict)  that  the  various  strata  composing  the  crust  of  our  globe,  2Sft 
in  everv  known  country  found  in  the  same  relative  situation  to 
^Ach  omer;  so  that  they  rest  upon  and  rest  under,  and  contain 
"trithin  them  respectively,  the  same  series  pf  strata,  and  the  same 
imbedded  substances*  Many  anomalies  and  exceptions  indeed 
there  are;  but  the  general  oi»ervation  is  founded  on  facts  so  nu- 
ttesous  and  extensive,  that  its  truth,  as  a  leading  feature  of  the  sci- 
ence, seems  daily  to  gain  ground.  It  is  the  business  of  a  geologist 
and  nuneralogist  to  I^w  tiiese  strata,  their  relations  to  eadi  othec, 
aod  their  constituent  and  component  parts;,  to  observe  and  com* 
pare  the  anomalies  that  pr^si^t  themselves,  and  ascribe  them  to 
their  proper  causes;  and  to  deduce  such  getieral  inferences  as  may 
lead  to  useful  and  practical  results.  AU  geologists  agree,  that  the 
known  strata  (about  sixty  in  number)  are  depositions  from,  or 
formations  under  water:  superficial  volcanic  ejections,  and  alluvia 
excepted.  The  two  prevailing  theories  are  those  ascribed  to  Wer- 
ner, the  German,  and  Hutton,  the  Scotch  mineralogist,  whose  most 
dev;ot3ed  and  industrious  scholars  and  defaiders  are  Dr.  Jamescm, 
who  siqiports  the  opinicms  of  Werner,  and  Dn  Playfisur  those  of 
Ijnttnn.  These  are  the  Neptunian  and  Plutonian  theories,  about 
whicfa  aa  nuich  is  said^  and  so  little  understood;  neither  of  ifriiich^ 
aa  weiKm  knaw,  is.competent  of  itself  to  eiqdain  a)l  tlie  |dienomcm 
that  force  themselves  on  our  notice. 

The.fottowing  iqtnxliictory  remariLS  on  some  of  tlie  usta  ^fg^o^ 
logy  willhe  wadLreceivcd^by  our  ieadeca»  ^ 
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<  T6  Bptec^  the  many  practical  advanUges  arising  from  the  knoir- 
ledge  of  tlio  nature  and  relative  positions  of  the  rocks  which  cover  the 
suriface  of  the  earth,  would  require  volumes.  Here,  it  is  only  proposed 
to  mention  a  few,  which  almost  every  man,  during  tome  period  of  his 
life,  may  find  the  necessity  of  resorting  to. 

<  First,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  relative  situation  of  rocks  and  from 
an  accurate  investigation  of  the  usual  succession  of  one  species  of  rocks 
to  another,  we  are  guided  in  our  search  for  coal,  gypsum,  salt,  limestone, 
millstones,  grindstones,  whetstones,  &c.;  as  well  as  the  probable  places 
-where  to  look  for  all  kinds  df  metallic  veins  and  repositories:  for  exam- 
ple, coals  have  not  been  found  under  any  species  of  primitive  rocks;  of 
course  we  should  not  look  for  them  in  that  class,  and  if  when  digging 
for  coal,  we  should  come  to  the  primitive  rocks,  we  should  deust. 
Coals  have  not  been  found  in  any  profitable  quantities  immediately 
below  any  considerable  bed  of  limestone,  &c.  Sec.  Wolfram  aceom- 
panies  tin  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  tin  mines;  of  courae  the  appearance 
of  wolfram  is  a  sign,  that  most  probably  tin  may  be  found  in  the  vicini- 
ty, &c.  Great  sums  of  money  have  been  lost  in  the  United  Sutes^  9jai 
in  other  countries,  by  digging  for  substances  among  classes  of  rocks, 
which  have  never  been  found  to  contain  them  elsewhere;  and  of  courae 
the  probability  was  against  their  being  found  in  that  class  of  rocks  here. 

<  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  rocks^  and  t&e  results 
of  their  decomposition,  enables  us  to  judge  of  their  hardness^  eaiy  d^ 
difficult  decomposition,  their  component  parts,  mode  of  8{^tting,  k,<a. 
by  which  we  judjp^e  of  their  fitness  for  house  buildings,  roofing,  road 
making, l>uming  for  lime,  china  or  pottery,  brick  making,  glass  making, 
kearths  for  forges  and  furnaces,  8cc.  We  likewise  know,  by  previous 
experience,  the  nature  and  richness  of  afty  metalUe  ore  thattnaybb 
found,  and  can  calculate  lh>m  the  expense  tk  procuring  any  astertaiiied 
quantity,  whether  the  mine  will  pay  for  the  working.  It  is  thus  we 
may  avoid  the  losses  of  digg-ing  for  species  of  ore,  such  as  p]rrites,  that 
is  worth  little  of  kibthing;  as  well  as  expending  money  in  workihg  a 
mine  ^t  was  not  rich  enough  to  pa)r  the  labour.  Much  mdne^  thight 
be  sated  by  this  kind  of  knowledge,  in  road  making,  where  It  rrequeuthr 
happens  that  a  rock,  such  as  limestone,  d^lte,  serpentine,  &c.  which 
would  not  perhaps  last  three  months,  is  taken  in  preference  to  a  quartz 
or  hornblende  rock,  that  would  wear  one  or  two  yeara.  Expense  is 
often  incurred  by  making  and  burhlng  bricks,  that  are  useless  m>m  the 
day  containing  too  great  a  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  or  of  burning 
lime  when  the  stone  attempted  to  be  burned  contains  too  little  of  cai« 
careous,  and  too  much  of  argillaceous  or  ether  foreign  matter,  which 
prevents  it  being  reduced  to  quicklime;  all  which,  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  acid  might  prevent. 

<  It  may  be  objected,  that  there  are  professional  men  who  will  fivi 
advice  on  these  subjects,  on  better  terms  than  we  can  acquire  ourselves 
tlie  necessary  knowledge;  but  it  is  sometimes  the  ease  with  aU  kinds 
of  counsellors,  that  they  are  more  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
cess, than  in  the  profits  of  the  result:  and  when  it  li  considered,  fhal 
less  than  half  the  time  hecessary  to  give  a  smattef higf  oi  any  bi  the 
dead  languages  at  our  academies,  would  be  more  than  sufficiefit  ^p"^^ 
cmr  youth  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  common  and  useful  apjfteafSbM 
of  earths  and  rooks,  we  may  reasonably  h6pe  that  eielbng  aoihe  p6H 
tien  of  time  will  be  appropriated  A  our  eoUeges  and  utiiverriti^  1^ 
studies  of  undisputed  utility;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  substa^cev^M^ 
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properties  and  their  uses,  will  be  permitted  in  some  d^^ree  to  encmcfa 
OD  the  study  of  mere  words.  The  time  seems  fest  approaefaing  wbcB 
what  is  caUcd  learning,  will  not  in  ail  cases  be  deemed,  as  it  has  been  id 
too  many,  synonymous  with  knowledge.* 

Mr.  Machire,  after  some  general  remarks,  on  the  method^ 
pursuing  geological  studies,  proceeds  to  examine  the  rocks  as  they 
are  found  arran^d  in  the  United  States,  adopting  the  fbllowii^ 
Wemerian  division  and  nomenclature  of  rocks. 

<  CLjiSS  I^^Primitive  Roc/cm. 

COLOURED  OK  THE  MAP,— >S1BNNA  BRO¥rK. 

1.  Granite,  8.  Porphyry, 

2.  Gneiss,  9.  Sienite, 

3.  Mica  Slate,  10.  Topaz-rock, 

4.  Clay  Slate,  11.  Quartz-rock, 

5.  Primitive  Limestone,  12.  Primitive  Flinty-slate, 

6.  Primitive  Trap,  13.  Primitive  Gypsum, 

7.  Serpentine,  U.  White-Stone. 

<  CLyiSS  IL^^TranBition  RockM. 

CARMIHB. 

4.  Transition  Limestone,  4.  Transition  Flinty-Slate, 

2.  Transition  Trap,  5.  Traiteitioo  Gypsum. 

3.  Grey  Wacke, 

<  CLJSS  IIL^'Ploetz  or  Secondary  Rock: 

|«yHT  BLUE. 

{dark  blue^  1.  Old  Red  Sand-  6.  3d  Floetz-lhnestoDe, 
stone,  or  1st  Sandstone  7.  3d  Flcetz-sandstone, 
Formation,  8.  Rock-salt  Formation, 

3.  First  or  Oldest  Floetz-limestone,  9.  Chalk  Formation, 

3.  First  or  Oldest  FloeU-gypsum,  10.  Floetz-trap  Formatk>n, 

4.  2d  or  Variegated  Sandstone,     11.  Independent  Coal  Formatioo, 

5.  2d  Floetz-gypsum,  12.  Newest  Floetz«trap  Formatkxi. 

<  CLASS  ir. --Alluvial  Rockt. 

YELLOW. 

1.  Peat,  5.  Nagel-Huh, 

2^  Sand  and  Gravel,  6.  Calc-tuff, 

3.  Loam,  7.  Calc-sinter. 

4.  Bog  Iron-ore, 

GREEN. 

<  All  the  rock  wit  andgyfi^um  hitherto  found  in  the  United  Statee^  ha* 
been  traced  weetward  qfthie  line.* 

It  is  evident  that  these  colours  refer  to  the  accompanying  geo- 
logical map  of  tiie  United  States,  which  presents  a  most  useful 
outline  of  the  subject. 

Many  objections  might  be  made  to  tiiis  Wemerian  dassifica- 
tion.  For  instance,  porphjrry  is  not  so  extensive  a  stratum  as  to 
hold  rank,  in  tiiis  respect  witii  granite,  gneiss,  or  tiie  otiier  {U'ece- 
ding  rocks.  Topaz  rock  is  a  trifling  bed  of  primitive,  accidentally 
oontaming  topazes,  tlu|t  has  not  been  tracea,  except  in  a  confined 
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district  of  Saxony.  Primitive  flinty  slate  is  not  a  regularstratum, 
but  a  rock  found  partially  in  primitive  clay  slate.  Primitive  gyp- 
sum is  a  substance  by  no  means  universally  found;  indeed  its  very 
existence  has  been  doubted.  As  to  the  white  stone,  (the  weiss 
stein  of  the  German,  and  eurite  of  the  French  minersdogists)  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  be  more  than  a  gneiss  of  white  appearance 
from  the  feldspar  and  the  mica  being  of  this  colour.  It  is  also  a 

Juere  whether  it  has  been  observed  in  the  United  States  at  all.  The 
oetz  tnnf  rocks  of  Werner,  the  volcanic  and  basaltic  rocks,  and 
the  series  of  strata  from  the  newest  floetz  limestone  through  the 
chalk  formation  upward,  which  are  foimd  in  England,  France,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe,  appear  either  to  be  wanting,  or  not 
yet  accurately  observed  in  the  United  States.  Nor  has  any  series 
of  observation  yet  enabled  us  to  identify  strata  by  characteristic 
organic  remains,  as  Smith,  Townsend,  Jameson,  and  Cuvier  have 
been  endeavouring  to  doin  England  and  France.  Indeed,  the  science 
of  geology  is,  in  the  United  States,  a  perfectly  new  one;  nor  is 
there  extant  any  treatise  or  memoir  on  the  subject,  that  contains 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  information  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
this  memoir  of  Mr.  Maclure.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  we 
have  no  accurate  account  of  any  portion  of  the  European  continent 
of  equal  extent  with  that  which  Mr.  Maclure  describes  from  actu- 
al observation:  nor  is  there  any  part  of  Europe  of  equal  extent 
where  the  rocks  lie  so  regulariy,  or  where  the  Wemerian  classifi- 
cation can  be  so  well  illustrated  as  ovihis  continent  of  America. 
Mr.  Maclure  has  visited  and  described  an  extent  of  coontry  from 
actual  survey,  from  Boston  to  Georgia,  and  has  marked,  far  better 
than  we  could  expect  from  any  single  observer,  the  lines  that  di- 
vide the  primitive,  transition,  and  secondary  formations,  including 
also  the  southeast  boundary  of  the  rock  salt.  When  it  is  known 
that  Mr.  Maclure  has  travelled  over  all  Eiu-ope  as  a  geologist, 
and  has  dedicated  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  this  study,  the  great 
importance  of  this  memoir  will  be  readily  perceived.  It  is  illustra- 
ted by  two  very  interesting  coloured  maps,  comprising  die  great 
and  leading  geological  features  of  the  country  described.  This 
memoir  is  a  present  worthy  of  a  man  of  science  to  make  to  hill 
country.  It  is  hoped  that  persons  in  authority  will  use  their  en- 
deavours to  procure  a  geological  survey  of  every  state,  by  dis^- 
tricts;  so  tiiat  we  may  form  some  rational  conjecture  of  the  mine- 
ralog^cal  riches  which  we  possess  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  acquire  some  efficient  means  of  getting  at  them. 

The  next  paper.  Astronomical  ObservationSy  &c.  transmitted  by 
Andrew  Ellicot,  Esq.,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  abridg- 
ment, interesting  to  our  readers. 

No.  3.  Abstract  of  Calculations  to  ascertain  the  Longitude  of  the 
Capitol  in  the  City  Washington^  by  William  Lambert.  This  ques- 
tion has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Lambert,  by  means  of  observa* 
tions  on  occultations  and  solar  eclipses.  The  mean  result  of  the 
calculations  gives  the  distance,  of  the  Ci^itol  from  Greenwidi  ob^ 
servatory,  near  London,  76^  5S'  30"  31,  equal  to  5h  7'  AlSt"  .02  m 
time. 
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No.  4.  hme^iga^n  cfthe  Figure  of  the  Earthy  etnd  of  the  Gra- 
vity m  Afferent  LatittuUs^  by  Robeit  i^udraiiv  The  prmeiple  up- 
on whkh  die  author  proceeds  will  be  understood  from  the  feHow- 
ing  extracts. 

<  Now  it  has  been  demonstrated,  on  the  principles  of  hydrostatics,  by 
several  eminent  mathematicians,  and  paiticulaHy  by  Clairaut  in  bis 
treatise  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  by  La  Place  m  hb  Mecanique 
Celeste,  that  the  augmentotion  of  gravity  in  proceeding  fit>m  the  equa- 
tor to  the  pole  is  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude;  sup^onag  the 
centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  asds  to  be 
▼ery  small  in  comparison  to  the  gravity,  that  the  several  elliptical  strata 
of  the  earth  vary  m  density  and  ellipUcity  according  to  any  lunction  of 
the  distance  from  the  centre,  and  that  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth 
are  fluid,  so  as  to  obey  the  compound  gravity,  or  the  joint  action  oCtfae 
attraction,  and  the  centrifugal  force.  And,  as  the  length  of  the  simple 
pendulum  vibraUng  in  a  second,  or  in  any  given  time,  is  directly  as  the 
gravity,  therefore  the  length  of  the  pendulum  follows  the  same  law 
with  the  gravity,  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  the  pre* 
ceding  table  may  be  conudered  as  a  table  of  the  observed  gravities  in 
diffsrent  latitudes. 

« Let  X  be  the  unknown  length  of  the  pendulum  vil»*ating  seconds  at 
the  eqiuator,  y  an  unknown  but  fixed  co-efficient,  A  any  latitude,  and  r 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  latitude  A;  then,  agreeably  to  the  law  of 
gravity  just  staled,  we  have  the  following  equation: 

rmm  x  +  y  sin"  A, 
in  which  when  ^  and  y  are  ^i»d,  we  shall  have  the  value  of  r,  or  ttke 
measure  of  gravity  in  every  latitude.  But  it  is  certain  that  whatever 
constant  numbers  we  substitute  for  x  and  y,  we  camiot  deduce  suck  «^ 
lues  for  r  as  are  exactly  coincident  with  those  given  in  the  feregoiiig 
table  according  to  observation:  though  the  discrepancies  are  not  conn- 
derable,  and  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  inevitable  errors  of  experi- 
ment, in  conjunction,  perhaps,  with  a  small  deviation  in  the  ccmstitution 
of  the  earth,  from  the  conditions  that  have  been  specified  as  the  basis  oF 
the  foremenUoned  physical  investigations  of  Clairaut  and  La  Place. 

<  Since,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  completely  the  physical 
theory  with  the  observations^  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  determine  such 
values  for  x  and  y  as  will  cause  the  formula  x+y  sin«  A  to  nccotxl  be9t 
with  the  numbers  in  the  table.  This  is  effected  by  a  role  published  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  iti  the  Analytty  in  IMd,  and  which  applied  to 
the  present  research  requires  us  to  discover  such  values  for  x  and  y  aa 
will  render  the  sum  ai  the  squares  of  the  differences  between  the  save* 
ral  numbers  of  the  table  and  the  correspoodihg  values  of  x-fy  sin^  a 
the  least  possible.* 

No.  5.  Memoir  on  Leaden  Cartridges^  by  William  Jones.  This 
is  a  proposal  to  substitute  cartridges  of  thm  sheet  lead  instead  of 
paper,  on  the  grounds  of  more  security  in  handling  and  firing  tise 
the  cartridges  made  of  lead  than  thoae  of  paper,  anid  also  because 
leas  miHSture  wiU  be  imbibed,  and  the  powder  better  preserved. 
There  are  strong  marks  of  practical  good  sense  in  this  psq9er,.aad 
the  prc^posal  seems  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  direct  our 
mflitary  and  naval  armaxnents. 


-J 
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9o.  6;.  Takhs  ^f  the  Altitudes  of  Mmntains  in  the  States  ^ 
NeHhXorky  New^amfshirSj  and  Vermont:  calculated  from  £aro^ 
metrical  and  Thermometrical  Observations^  by  A.  Partridge^  Csip* 
t^  c^  ib^  Corps  of  Enf^aeers.  No  particulars  are  given  i^  the 
Hi^tru^sieMi  used,  <^  the  meaiis  employed;  or  whether  the  precau- 
tion and  CQirrectiona  of  Sr.  Geo*  Schuckburgh  and  general  Le  Roy 
m€$t  aittended  to:  but  we  i»resume  from  captain  Partridge's  situa- 
ticm  apd  character,  that  none  of  these  were  neglected.  Barometri- 
cal obaeryal^hOBfi  shoidd  be  checked  by  the  thermometrical  obser- 
vatiions  oa  the  temperaUire  of  boiling  water.  WheUier  the  ther- 
wwetrical  observaticHis  here  alluded  to,  were  of  this  nature  we 
l|now  not  from  any  information  supplied  in  the  j^'esettt  memiMr, 
which  is  m  these  respects  uasatis&ctory* 

No.  7.  On  the  Population  and  TumuU  of  the  Aborigines  of  North 
Americiiy  in  a  Letter  from  Zf.  ff.  Brackenridgey  Esq.  to  Thotnas^ 
JfeJ^ersony  £sa.  Mr.  Brackemridge,  from  the  number  and  extent 
of  these  tumuliy  and  other  indications  of  a  people  different  from 
the.  present  supposed  aborigines,  deduces  a  population  in  former 
times  fbi:  the  North  American  continent,  far  gpreater  than  what  we 
now  see  it.  The  paper  is  curious  aad  entertaining;  and  will  wett 
repay  sm  attentive  perusal  to  a  reader  who  feels  interested  in  the 
antiquities  of  this  continent.  It  will  be  found  in  this  number  of 
the  Magazine. 

No*  8.  An  Account  of  some  Epcperin^ents  made  on  Crude  Piati' 
num;  and  a  new  Process  for  separating  PalknGum.  and  Rhot&um^ 
from  that  Metaly  by  Joseph  Cloud.  Mr*  Cloud  dissolved  the  ore 
d[  ptotinum  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  it  in  the  usual! 
way  by  sal  ammoniac.  The  precipitate,  exposed  to  a  white  heat, 
yielded  %  gray  metdlic  powdier,  which  was  nised  by  the  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  blow-pipe  (first  invented  by  Mr.  Hare,  and  gready 
simplified  and  improved  by  Mr.  Cloud  many  years  before  Dr« 
darkens  pretended  discovery).  The  metal  thus  obtained  was  rolled 
out^  and  proved  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  23,643.  The  metak 
in  die  remaining  solution  were  precipitated  by  zinc,  mixed  with 
four  weights  of  silver,  cupelled,  and  boiled  in  nitric  acid,  which 
took  up  the  silver  and  the  palladium.  The  silver  was  separated 
by  muriatic  acid^  and  the  palladium  by  prussiat  of  merciury,  and 
then  fused  vith  hoKU%  Sp.  gr.  of  the  palladium  11  4-99.  The 
platinum  and  gold  were,  then  separated  by  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
and  t^  rhodium  remained  in  the  undissolved,  black  powder, 
which,  when,  washed  and  fused  by  the  hydro-pneumatic  blow-pipe, 
was  of  sp.  gr.  11,2.  For  further  details  we  must  refer  to  the  paper 
itself^  which  is  very  creditsdble  to  tins  able  chenfist. 

No.  9.  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Fusing  Temperature  of  Me* 
tals^  by  Joseph  Cloud.  This  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  deduce 
the  comparative  fusibility  of  metals,  from  the  compound  ratio  of 
their  attraction  of  cohesicm  and  their  specific  pavity*  The  coinci- 
dence renders  the  formida^here  adopted  very  ppobable. 

No.  10.  Aan  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  why  Metals  in  their  solid 
s$€9ee  appear  to  be  spedjkalfy  lighter  than  ^ey  are  in  a  state  offu- 
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sion,  by  Joseph  Cloud.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  hct  is  as 
above  stated,  from  the  buoyancy  of  solid  metals  when  thrown  upoa 
the  same  metals  in  fusion;  iron  is  an  instance.  Mr.  Cloud  doubts 
the  fact,  and  accounts  for  the  appearances,  from  Ist,  the  attrftctioQ 
of  cohesion  not  yet  overcome  m  the  fused  metals,  and  2d,  the 
stream  of  radiant  caloric  ascending  from  the  melted  mass. 

No.  1 1.  Observiaions  and  Conjectures  on  the  Formation  and  Na-- 
ture  of  the  Soil  of  Kentucky^  by  J.  Correa  de  Serra.  This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  great  fertility  of  the  Elkhom  tract  in 
Kentucky,  from  a  deposition  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  soft  shelly 
limestone  whereon  it  reposes,  and  which  has  undergone  gradual 
decomposition  without  having  been  subjected  to  the  pressure  ot 
superincumbent  strata.  While  the  coal  region  is  accounted  for 
from  a  similar  deposit  of  vegetable  matter,  while  the  ocean  cover- 
ed the  lower  strata  forming  the  floor  of  a  coal  mine,  and  which 
vegetable  deposition  has  been  gradually  decomposed  under  the 
pressure  of  the  various  strata  mat  cover  the  coal  formation;  so 
that  in  the  first  case,  many  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  ve- 
getable deposit  have  escaped  into  the  atmosphere,  and  prevented 
Ae  formation  of  coal — ^while,  in  the  latter  case,  they  have  been  re- 
turned upon  the  vegetable  stratum,  and  entered  into  the  new  com- 
binations which  has  g^ven  oripn  to  coal  beds.  The  learned  author 
illustrates  this  by  the  submarine  forest  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber  to  Peterborough  in  England,  of  which  he  gave  an 
account  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  LondcHi. 

No.  12.  An  easy  Solution  of  an  useful  Problem  in  Arithmetic^ 
by  James  Austin.  This  is  a  brief  process  for  finding  the  sum  or 
the  difference  of  the  products  of  any  number  of  pven  factors:  and 
applicaUe  to  the  calculations  required  in  surve}r8  of  tracts  of  land« 
No.  13.  On  the  geologiccd  formation  of  the  Natural  Bridge  in 
Virginia^  by  Francis  W.  Gilmer.  This  remarkable  object  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  gradual  operation  of  water  on  the  limestone 
stratum  which  was  formerly  connected  with  the  present  arch. 

No.  14.  Analysis  ofthe  Iron  Jflue  Earth  ofNew^Jersey^  by  Tho- 
mas Cooper,  M.  D.  This  st^bstance  has  usually  been  considered  as 
a  prussiat  or  a  phosphat  of  iron.  From  the  experiments  here  rela- 
ted, it  cannot  now  be  deemed  either  the  one  or  the  other:  for  al- 
kalies boiled  on  it  produced  no  prussian  blue  with  solutions  of 
iron,  and  the  earth,  when  dissolved  in  acids  and  diluted,  showed 
no  precipitate  of  phosphat  of  lead  on  the  addition  of  nitrat  and 
of  acetat  of  lead.  The  author  considers  it  as  a  hydrat. 
{To  be  continued.) 

Art.  III.— iln  original  collection  ofthe  Poems  of  Ossian^  Orrann^ 
Ulin^  and  other  bards  who  flourished  in  the  same  age.  Collected 
and  edited  by  Hugh  and  John  M*^Callum.  Montrose^  pp.  3CX).  1816. 
rpHIS  volume,  though  more  than  a  ^ear  old  has  we  believe  but 
-'' recently  reached  our  shores.  It  is  said  to  be  brought  hither  for  our 
edification  by  the  learned  collectors  and  editors  themselves.  We 
have  great  reason  to  be  obliged  to  them  for  such  a  proof  of  confi- 
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deuce  in l>ar  taste  and  liberality,  and  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  whosoever  reads  the  *  collection'  with  the  hope  of  finding 
any  of  the  wild  sublimity  of  Ossian  must  be  grievously  disappoint* 
ed,  yet  the  work  is  an  object  of  curiosity  and  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment, as  a  very  successful  effort  in  the  art  of  book-making^  and  a 
diverting  repository  of  bathos  and  bombast* 

Of  the  three  hundred  pages  contained  within  the  binding,  con- 
siderably less  than  one  half  that  number  are  devoted  to  redeem 
the  magnificent  promise  of  the  tide  page.    The  rest  of  the  book  is 

Ereface,  list  of  subscribers'  names,  which  alone  occupies  fifty  nine, 
fe  of  St.  Columba,  &c.  &c.  This  it  must  be  allowed,  is  showing 
considerable  skill  in  editorship;  we  wish  as  much  could  be  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  the  editor's  talents  for  poetry.  But  we  are 
constrained  to  say  the  list  of  ^  Subscribers'  names,'  is  the  least 
faulty  part  of  the  production. 

We  are  aware  that  in  speaking  of  Ossian,  we  tread  ^  super  ignes 
iRuppositas  cineri  doloso;'  those  who  admire  that  bard,  as  much  as 
Napoleon  is  said  to  do,  will  scarce  forgive  an  irreverent  mention  of 
his  name,  while  not  a  few  of  our  readers  are  sceptical  as  to  the  re- 
ality even  of  his  existence;  but  whether  the  songs  attributed  to  Os- 
sian were  truly  his,  or  Macpherson  composed  what  he  said  he  only 
translated,  we  are  among  those  who  sincerely  and  warmly  admire 
these  poems,  and  therefore  began  the  perusal  of  the  Messrs.  M^Cal* 
lum's  collection  with  np  anticipation  farther  from  our  thoughts 
than  that  of  laughing  at  it. 

At  the  very  first  glance  the  names  appeared  sufficiently  Ossianicj 
and  when  we  found  such  personages  before  us  as  Cuchuiin^  ConuUy 
Lascar y  and  Daoly  together  with  an  abundant  supply  of  mists  and 
beams  and  glens  and  mountains,  we  did  hope  for  a  fine  display  of 
Gaelic  sidendour.  But  our  readers  will  judge  of  our  amazement, 
when  we  met  with  such  sentences  as  the  following: 

*  What  do  we  see  in  that  chariot?  In  that  chariot  we  see  die 
bald-pated,  white-hoofed,  small-shanked,  clean-maned,  crooked- 
necked,  high-headed,  silk-mantl^,  broad-breasted,  young,  short- 
haired,  smsdl-eared,  high-spirited,  stately-formed,  wide-nostriled, 
slender-made,  horses;  covered  with  jewels;  brisk  as  foals,  comely, 
nice,  ostentatious,  wild-leaping  in  die  chariot— commonly  called 
Du-semlin.'  p.  127. 

^  The  mild  hero  approached  us,  but  at  length  to  our  vexation. 
His  face  was  incapable  of  the  emotion  of  terror,  and  he  stronely 
solicited  a  battle  of  dogs.  Fairer  than  the  ravs  of  the  sun  was  his 
complexion;  his  two  pheeks  of  the  colour  of  the  rasp;  his  body 
whiter  than  any  snow,  though  his  hair  happened  to  ^e  black.'  p.  133. 

^  Be^iUtiful  w^s  the  form  of  Bran,  [a  dog]  the  hair  of  his 
tendons  was  hr  from  his  head,  his  middle  broad,  his  breast  low, 
ioints  bowed,  and  crooked  houghs;  the  feet  of  Bran  were  of  a  yel- 
low hue,  his  two  sides  black,  and  his  belly  white;  his  back  green, 
sibout  which  the  beasts  of  the  chase  often  lay,  his  steep  folding  ears 
of  the  colour  of  purple.  They  set  the  dogs  nose  to  nose,  and 
Uood  was  shed  among  the  host.'  p.  134. 
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^  Steady  was  the  friendship  of  Gaul;  victc»iou^  was  he  ever  id 
battle;  high-bouncing  was  his  rage,  his  store  was  abundant^  A  hero 
of  mild  white  teeth,  who  never  forsook  his  friend,'  &c.  p*  136. 

^  When  the  red-haired  Cairbre  saw  his  forces  hewed  down  by 
Oscar,  at  him  he  darted  the  sharp  spear  that  was  in  his  hand,  and 
pierced  him  between  the  kidneys  anil  the  navel,'  &c.  p.  144. 

^  A  courteous  virgin,  &c.  whiter  than  the  beam  rays  of  the  sun 
was  the  upper  part  of  her  breast,  imder  her  handacune  shifty  &c* 
p.  149. 

^  lolunn  turned  to  my  son  who  strenuously  fought  against  t^  great 
boned,  wounding,  quick  handed,  high-leaping  hero/  p.  151. 

^  Dermid,  measure  the  boar  how  many  feet  tnere  are  between  its 
snout  and  its  heel,  &c.  The  son  of  Duivne  of  heavy  foot^  again 
measured  the  boar,  an  unprosperous  expedition  inde^:  the  nuortai, 
strong  bristles  pierced  the  soles  of  the  hero,  who  was  valiaat  in 
battle,'  p.  178. 

^  Many  were  the  pictures  of  lions,  and  leopards,  on  t^  silken 
vestment  of  the  great  hero,  &c.  a  sword,  long,  broad,  and  glittering, 
was  upon  the  side  of  the  great,  victorious,  courageous^  t^iiUe, 
fierce  hero.  His  helmet  and  breast-plate  are  bright,  small-spotted, 
beautiful,  and  bound  by  melted  silver,  with  epaukts  of  shining 
gold/  p«  192. 

^  Behind  him  there  is  another  man  marching  without  clemency, 
sense,  breeding  or  shame,  &c.  Rage  and  fury  are  rising  up  behuMi 
the  ears  of  the  real  dog,  opening  his  bubbling,  gaping,  hafd  teedi, 
to  tear  my  armies  to  pieces  before  he  shall  stop.  p.  a(U* 

The  last  of  these  *' poems'*  as  they  are  called,  ^heaven  save  the 
mark,'  is  put  into  verse,  by  way  of  improvement  upon  Ossias^  and 
is  followed  hj  what  is  termed  a  ^  metrical  effusion,'  wbelher  bv 
OssiaUy  or  Al^Callum,  we  are  not  informed;  it  is  however  so  much 
in  uniformity  as  to  taste  and  spirit  with  the  precediiig  tfumns  that 
one  is  naturally  led  to  infer,  it  is  by  the  same  author,  be  he  mclentor 
modem.  We  can  hardly  suppose  however,  that  the  wcnrthy  Messrs* 
MXallum,  intend  to  persuade  the   world  thi^  their  ^  metrical 
effusion,*'  was  composed  by  Qssian,  or  any  *  other  bard  who  flour- 
ished in  the  same  age,'  as  Bonaparte,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
are  rhymed  into  it.  Ilie  battle  makes  a  grand  figwe. 
*  War's  coltunns  now  advanced  in  silent  state, 
Majestic,  awfiil,  bi^  witb  Europe's  &te! 
Britannia^s  lion  roar'd:^-tV^  cvb*^  away! 
Spring*  on  yon  frolires,  and  glut  your  maws  with  prej!* 

We  sincerely  wish  we  could  make  some  extracts  of  a  character 
jipore  favourable  to  the  work  of  the  Messrs.  MXallum,  but  all  tfmt 
is  not  ridiculous  throughout  the  book,  is  flat  and  vapid«  Whedier 
tfie  ^  collection'  be  redly  of  genuine  translation  from  Gaelic  we 
will  not  pretend  to  conjecture,  not  being  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  that  language.  The  list  of  subscribers  seems  to  show  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  confidence  m  the  veract^  of  die  publishers;  but 
diis  we  can  safely  aver  that  if  the  ^  poems'  in  question  were  com^ 
posed  by  Ossian,  thev  only  add  another  proof  that  the  same  man 
who  writes  excellently  wfll  at  one  time  may  write  execndsly  iH  at 
another. 
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Art.  IV. — View  of  Ticonderogcu 
nj^HE  engraving  in  the  number  for  this  month  presents  a  view  of 
-*  Ac  remains  of  Ticonderoga  Forts  on  Lake  Champlain,  from  a 
drawing  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Reinagle,  the  artist,  of  this  city.  Ticon- 
deroga IS  a  name  familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  eariy  history-— its 
capture  was  one  of  those  auspicious  successes  which  ushered  in  the 
dawn  of  the  revolution,  and  subsequent  events  have  attached  to 
Lake  Champlain  a  memorable  interest,  by  the  decisive  victory  of 
Macdonough  in  the  late  war.  It  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Crown  Point,  and  about  thir^  north  of  Skeenesborough 
(now  Whitehall),  where  Wood  Creek  falls  into  Lake  Champlain.  It 
is  formed  by  a  sharp  angle  in  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Lake,  and 
i»  arm  of  mat  Lake  stretching  to  the  westward,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  George,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  faD  of  about 
twenty  feet.  The  stream  which  connects  lliese  lakes  makes  a  con- 
sideridble  curvature  to  the  west,  and  in  the  distance  of  two  miles 
tumUes  over  successive  strata  of  rocks  about  three  hundred  feet, 
the  difference' of  the  level  between  the  surface  of  Lake  George  and 
that  of  Lake  Champlain,  furnishing  a  variety  of  excellent  mill  scites, 
accessible  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Lake  George  forty  miles,  and 
to  those  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  river  Sorel,  which  empties  it- 
self into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  one  himdred  and  thirty  miles. 
From  this,  the  consequence  of  the  situation  will  readily  be  perceiv- 
ed. 

Tkonderoga  was  Icmg  considered  an  important  post,  as  it  com* 
manded,  in  times  when  the  country  was  iTtde  explored  and  still  less 
cleared,  all  the  passes  between  Canada  and  the  other  provinces.  It 
was  fortified  in  the  time  of  the  French,  long  prior  to  the  war  of  1 75^. 
On  the  projecting  rock  that  overhangs  the  margin  of  the  lake,  they 
ests^lished  a  barrier  post  named  Carillon,  a  quadrangular  work^ 
with  regular  bastion^  of  masonry.  During  that  war,  it  was  render- 
ed famous  by  the  repulse  of  General  Abercrombie  fix>m  before  it, 
8th  July  tT58,  after  having  sustained  a  loss  of  near  2000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  although  he  might,  by  taking  possession  of  a 
neighbooring  height,  called  Mount  Defiance,  have  easily  carried 
theplace. 

Tne  French  officer  who  commanded  at  Ticonderoga,  when  he 
beard  of  General  Abercrombie's  approach,  found  it  necessary  to  the 
defence  of  the  post  to  take  possession  of  an  elevated  ridge  on  the 
direct  route  to  it  from  the  landing  at  Lake  George,  whicn,  at  less 
than  half  a  mile,  entirely  overlooked  the  works.  This  ridge  is  fiat 
on  the  summit,  and  extends  westwardly  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
saw-mttts  at  the  perpendicular  fiedl  before  mentioned,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  still  higher  ground,  caHed  Mount  Hope.  On  the  soudi. 
it  presents  a  bdd  acclivity,  washed  by  the  strait,  and  to  the  north  it 
declines  until  it  sinks  into  a  plain,  which  is  extended  about  an  hun- 
dred rods  tothe  shore  of  tiie  lake,  where  the  bank  is  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high;  across  the  crown  of  this  ridge,  at  the  extremity  nearest 
the  fi>it^  the  garriscm  hastily  threw  up  an  intrenchment,  witii  a  com- 
mon ditch,  judiciously  iaoJced,  which  ws»  strengthened  by  felling 
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the  forest  trees  in  front  outwards,  and  these  they  trimmed,  pointed^ 
and  formed  into  an  impervious  abattis,  sixty  or  eighty  rods  deep^ 
in  which  the  assailants  became  entangled,  and  were  deliberately 
shot  down,  until,  after  repeated  attempts  during  four  hours,  in 
which  the  most  persevering  resolution  was  displayed,  they  were 
called  off,  and  the  army  immediately  retreated  without  molestation. 
On  the  approach  of  General  Amherst  however,  in  1759,  with  a  su- 
perior force,  Mons.  Bourlemarque,  the  French  commander,  retir- 
ed from  Ticonderoga  with  his  main  body,  leaving  a  garrison  of 
four  hundred  men  to  defend  the  Forts,  and  intrenched  himself  <m 
the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  formed  by  Crown  Point  and  Chim- 
ney Point.  General  Amherst  opened  trenches  against  Carillon  the 
23d  July,  and  the  place  was  abandoned  and  blown  up,  after  some 
opposition,  on  the  26th. 

At  the  peace  of  1763,  it  was  confirmed  to  the  British  possession, 
and  the  Forts  were  repaired  and  placed  in  a  posture  of  defence.  In 
progress  of  time,  as  fresh  roads  and  communications  were  opened. 
It  became  of  inferior  consequence  as  a  pass,  on  which  account  it  was 
in  some  degree  neglected,  though  serving  as  a  nucleus  for  the  re- 
sort of  Indians,  whom  the  policy  of  hostilities  might  instigate  tm 
take  up  arms.  On  this  account,  it  attracted  the  eariy  attention  of  the 
adjacent  states  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  colonel  Allen,  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  green  mountain  boys^  as  they  were  termed,  was 
appointed,  soon  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  to  under- 
take the  reduction  of  the  place.  Intelligence  as  to  tiie  state  of  die 
garrison  was  obtained  by  means  of  an  officer  who  disguised  him- 
self, and  entered  the  Fort  in  the  character  of  a  countryman  wanting 
to  be  shaved.  In  searching  for  a  barber,  he  observed  every  thing 
critically,  asked  a  number  of  rustic  questions,  affected  great  igno- 
rance, and  passed  unsuspected.  Before  night  be  withdrew,  joined 
his  party,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  guided  them  to  the 
most  vdberable  point.  Colonel  Allen  arrived  opposite  to  Ticonde- 
roga on  the  9th  of  May  1 775.  Poats  were  procured  with  difficulty, 
when  he  crossed  over  with  83  men,  and  landed  near  the  garrison. 
The  colonel  headed,  accompanied  by  the  officer  who  was  to  act  as 
guide,  and  entered  the  fort  leading  to  the  works  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  sentry  snapped  his  piece  at  colonel  Allen,  and  then  retreat- 
ed through  the  covered  way  to  the  parade,  followed  by  the  assailants 
Captain  De  la  Place,  the  commander  of  the  place,  was  surprised 
in  his  bed.  Colonel  Allen  demanded  the  surrender  of  die  keys, 
and  upon  the  captain  asking  by  what  authority,  he  replied,  *  I 
demand  them  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  die  continental 
Congress.'  Had  the  garrison  been  alarmed  in  time,  they  could 
have  made  no  effectual  resistance,  as  the  fort  was  out  of  repair,  and 

*  So  called  from  their  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  GroeD  Moontaiiis,  as  the 
Hampshire  grants  were  denominated,  from  the  range  of  Gi«en  Mountains  that 
runs  through  them — a  brave  hardy  race,  chieflj  settlers  from  New-Hampshire, 
Massaohusetts,  and  Connecticut    The  territory  has  now  the  nwMof  Vennffitl 
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the  effed^es  in  it  did  not  eitceed  49  men.*  Could  he  have  gain^ 
ed  timely  intelligence,  he  might  have  procured  a  reinforcement 
ftom  St.  John's,  but  the  cemp  de  main  was  so  secretly  and  well  con* 
ducted,  that  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of  the  intended  attack  was 
entertained. 

In  the  progress  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  we  find  Ticonderoga 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  American  army,  employed  in  im- 
proving the  old  French  lines,  and  erecting  new  works  on  the  same 
side  of  the  lake,  and  also  on  Mount  Independence,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  Ticonderoga  by  a  strait  about  80  poles  wide.  General 
Gates  had  his  head-quarters  here,  and  was  afterwards  succeeded 
by  Major  general  St.  Clair.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  army 
under  Lieut,  general  Burgoyne,  in  1777,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
evacuate  the  place,  owing  to  the  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  want  of  adequate  means  of  defending  both  the  Forts  and 
Mount  Independence,  possession  of  the  latter  being  essential  to  the 
pteserva^n  of  the  former.  At  that  period,  it  was  impossible  to 
spare  reinforcements,  operations  to  the  eastward  requiring  the  ser- 
vices of  every  individual  of  the  main  army. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  however,  after  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army  at  Saratoga,  it  reverted  to  the  possession  of  the  Ame- 
rican army. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  cottage  seen,  at  Lacobie  point,  and 
bears  a  western  aspect.  The  Forts  are  in  a  state  of  ruin;  but  the 
stone  walls  of  the  barracks  are  standing,  and  from  the  durability  of 
the  materials,  likely  to  remain  in  a  state  of  good  preservation  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  officers'  wing  of  apartments,  being  built  of 
brick,  is  dilapidated,  and  supplies  the  house  below  on  die  shore, 
which  is  inhabited  by  a  farmer,  with  building  materials.  This 
house  formerly  was  a  store  of  the  garrison,  and  a  bridge  once 
stretched  across  from  the  fort  to  die  opposite  shore.  The  re- 
mains of  the  bastion,  on  the  rocky  projection,  imder  which  the  sloop 
is  seen,  and  which  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  are  stiU 
existing.  The  character  of  the  adjacent  country,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
nK>untainous;  on  the  Vermont  side  it  is  level.  It  is  remarkably 
healthy,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  attain  to  longevity.  The  beau- 
ty of  the  situation,  and  curiosity,  excited  by  a  recollection  of  the 
events  on  Lake  Champlain,  now  peacefully  navigated  by  the  steam- 
boat, which  carries  passengers  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  contribute 
to  attract  the  resort  of  numerous  travellers  in  the  summer  season, 
and  to  attach  something  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  to  the  scene 
represented. 

*  The  prisoners  were,  the  captaiQ^  lieutenant,  a  gfonner,  ft  Serjeants,  and  44 
rank  and  file,  beside  women  and  children.  There  were  captured  ahout  \2Q  iron 
cannon  from  6  to  24  pounders;  2  brass  cannon;  50  swivels  of  different  sizes;  2  ten 
inch  mortars;  1  howitzer,  1  cohom;  10  tons  of  musket  balls;  3  cart-loads  of  flints, 
30  new  gun-carriag^es;  a  considerable  quantity  of  shells;  a  store-house  full  of  mate- 
rials to  carry  on  boat-buildingp,  100  stand  of  small  arms;  10  casks  of  powder,  30 
l^rreb  of  flour,  18  barrels  of  pork,  and  some  beans  and  pease. 
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Art.  v.— On  the  Population  and  Tumuli  of  the  Aborigines  ofNorth 
America*  In  a  letter  from  H.  M.  Brackenridge^  esq.  to  Thomas 
Jefferson. — Read  Oct.  1,  1813. 

[From  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Sode^.] 

Baton  R4mge,  Jyiy  66, 1813. 
^IR — From  a  knowledge  that  research  into  the  hiatcny  of  the 
^  primitive  inhabitants  of  America,  is  <Hie  of  your  nivourite 
amusements,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  this  communication.  My 
attention  to  the  subject,  was  irst  awakened  on  reading,  when  a  boy, 
the  observations  contained  in  the  ^  Notes  on  Virginia,'  and  it  has 
become,  with  me,  a  favourite  theme  of  speculaticm.  I  often  visited 
the  mound,  and  other  remains  id  Indian  antiquity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pittsburgh,  my  native  town,  attracted  by  a  pleasing  mter- 
est,  of  which  I  scarcely  knew  the  cause,  and  afterwards  read,  utd 
heard  with  delight,  wbAtever  related  to  these  monuments  of  the 
first,  or  rather  earlier,  inhabitants  of  my  native  coimtfy.  Since  the 
year  1810  (without  previously  intending  it)  I  have  visited  sdmost 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  wortiiy  of  note  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi; and  from  examination  and  reflection,  something  like  hjrpo- 
thesis,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  vague  wttiderings  of  fancy.  The 
following  is  a  sketch  of  the  result  of  those  observations. 

I.  Throughout,,  what  is  denominated  t^  Vohiey,  the  vdley  of  the 
Mississippi,  there  exist  the  traces  of  a  population  far  beyond  whitt 
this  extensive  and  fertile  portion  of  the  continent,  is  supposed  to 
have  possessed;  greater,  perhaps,  than  coidd  be  aoipported  of  tiie 
present  white  inhabitants,  even  with  the  careful  agriculture  practi- 
sed in  the  most  populous  parts  of  Europe.  The  reason  of  this,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  manners  of  the  inhabitants  by  whom  it 
was  formerly  occupied;  like  those  of  Mexico,  their  agriculture  had 
for  its  only  object  their  own  sustenance;  no  surplus  was  demanded 
for  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  no  part  of  die  soil,  suscep- 
tible of  culture,  was  devoted  to  pasturage;  yet,  extensive  forests 
filled  with  wild  animals  would  still  remain.  The  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  the  country  mig^t  be  less,  but  that  of  parucular  districts 
^uch  greater.  We  must,  in  this  way,  account  for  the  astonishing 
population  of  the  vale  ci  Mexico*  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards; 
perhaps  equal  to  any  district  of  the  same  extent  of  climate.*  The 
astonishing  peculation  of  Owyhee,  and  Otaheite,  must  be  account- 
ed for  in  the  same  way.  There  are  certainly  many  districts  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  equally  favourable  to  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. When  I  contemplated  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  tlK>se 
spots,  I  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible,  that  they  should  never 
have  supported  a  numerous  population;  such  a  fiict  would  form  an 
exception  to  what  has  usually  occurred,  in  every  other  part  of  the 
globe. 

II.  In  die  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  discovered  the 
traces  of  two  distinct  traces  of  people,  or  periods  of  population, 

*  Sm  Hamboldt,  VcO.  II.  pafe  1S^. 
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one  much  more  ancient  than  the  other.    The  traces  (^  the  last  are 
the  most  numerous,  but  mark  a  population  less  advanced  in  civili- 
zation; in  fact,  thev  belong  to  the  same  race  that  existed  in  the 
country  when  the  t*'rench  imd  English  eflfected  their  settlements  on 
this  part  of  the  continent:  but  since  the  intercourse  of  these  people 
with  the  whiles,  and  their  astonishing  diminution  in  numbers, 
n^any  of  their  customs  have  £EJlen  into  disuse.  It  is  not  more  than 
m  himdred  smd  twenty  years,  since  the  character  of  the  populaticm, 
which  left  the  traces  of  the  second  period,  underwent  a  change. 
The  appearances  of  fortifications,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
and  which  have  be^i  attributed  to  a  colony  of  Welch,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  traces  of  pallisadoed  towns  or  villages.    The  first 
travelers  mention  this  custom  of  surrounding  their  towns  with  pal- 
lisades;  the  earth  was  thrown  up  a  few  feet,  and  pickets  placed  on 
the  top^     I  have  seen  old  volumes  in  which  they  are  represented 
in  the  engravings**    The  Arikara  and  Mandui  villages  are  still 
fortified  in  this  way.    The  traces  of  these  are  astonishingly  nu- 
merous in  the  western  country;  I  should  not  exaggerate  if  I  were 
to  say  that  jf  tie  thousand  might  be  found.    Some  of  them  inclose 
more  than  an  hundred  acres.    From  some  cause  or  other  (and  we 
know  that  there  are  enough  which  might  suffice  to  effect  it)  the 
popula^n  had  been  astonishingly  diminished  immediately  before 
we  became  acquainted  with  them;  and  yet  Charlevoix  mentions  a 
town  of  the  Mascutin  tribe  (at  preset  incorporated  with  the 
Kickapoos)  containing  a  thousand  lamilies!  The  barrows,  or  gene- 
ral receptacles  of  the  dead,  such  as  examined  by  yourself,  may  be 
classed  with  the  paUisadoed  towns,  diough  they  are  much  more 
numerous;  they  are,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in  almost  every  c<Hm-field 
in  the  western  country*    The  tionuli,  or  mounds,  are  often  met 
with,  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  pallisadoed  villages  or  for- 
tifications^ or  (tf  barrowB. 

III.  The  first  and  more  ancient  period,  is  nuu-ked  by  those  ex- 
traordinary tuanuU  or  mounds.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  their 
aiUi<](uity  is  very  great.  The  oldest  Indians  have  no  tradition  as  to 
thevr  ainhors%  or  the  puirposes  for  which  they  were  originally  in- 
tended; yet  they  were  formerly,  I  might  almost  say  instinctively, 
in  the  habit  of  using  them  for  one  of  die  purposes  for  which  they 
were  at  first  designed,  to  wit,  as  places  of  defence.  The  old  chief 
Du  Coin,  told  Mr.  Rice  Jones  that  the  mounds  in  the  American 
bottom  had  been,  fortified  by  the  Kaskaskias  in  their  wars  with  tlie 
Iroquois.  An  old  work  by  Lafitau,  a  Jesuit,  which  I  met  with  at 
New  Orleans,  contains  a  curious  plate  in  which  one  of  tfiese  mounds 
fortified  by  pallisades  on  the  top,  and  large  beams  extending  to  the 
bottom,  is  assaulted  by  enemies*  These  tumuli  aa  well  as  the  for- 
tifications, are  to  be  found  at  the  junction  of  aU  the  considerable 
rivers,  in  the  most  eligible  position9  for  towns^  and  in  the  most  ex- 

*  Hiese  are  to  be  seen  ia  mai^  oldTolamet  in  the  present  Hbraiy  of  CoogreaB, 
which  coDtaios  the  iBott  valatUs  colleotioa  of  book*  on  Aiaeriea  to  be  loinid  in 
aay  p^rt  of  the  woricL 
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tensive  bodies  of  ferule  land.  Their  number  exceeds,  perhaps^ 
three  thousand;  the  smallest  not  less  than  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  one  hundred  in  diameter  at  the  base*  Their  great  number,  and 
the  astonishing  size  of  some  of  them,  may  be  regarded  as  filmish- 
ing,  with  other  circumstances,  evidence  of  their  antiquity.  I  have 
been  sometimes  induced  to  think,  ^at  at  the  period  when  those 
mounds  were  constructed,  there  existed  on  the  Mississippi,  a  po- 
pulation as  numerous  as  that  which  once  animated  the  borders  of 
the  Nile,  or  of  the  Euphrates,  or  of  Mexico  and  Peru* 

IV*  The  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  considerable  of 
these  remains,  are  found  precisely  in  the  part  of  the  country  where 
the  traces  of  a  numerous  population  might  be  looked  for,  to  wit, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  (on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi) 
to  the  Illinois  river,  and  on  the  west  side  from  the  St*  Francis  to 
the  Missouri.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  cities  similar  to  those 
of  ancient  Mexico^  of  several  hundred  thousand  souls,  have  existed 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Nearly  opposite  St.  Louis  there  are 
the  traces  of  two  such  cities,  in  the  distance  of  five  miles,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cohokia,  which  crosses  die  American  bottom  at  this 
place.*  There  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  mounds,  in  two  difler^ 
ent  groups;  one  of  the  mounds  falls  little  short  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramid  Mycerius*  When  I  examined  it,  in  1811, 1  was  astonish- 
ed that  this  stupendous  nipnument  of  antiquity  should  have  been 
unnoticed  by  any  traveller:  I  afterwards  published  an  account  in  the 
newspapers  at  St.  Louis,  detailing  its  dimensions,  describing  its 
form,  position,  &c.  but  ^is,  which  I  thought  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered a  discovery,  attracted  no  notice:  and  yet  I  stated  it  to  be 
eight  himdred  paces  in  circumference  (the  exact  size  of  the  pyra- 
mid  of  Asychis)  and  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  mounds  at 
Grave  Creek  and  Marietta  are  of  the  second  or  third  class*  The 
mounds  at  St.  Louis,  at  New  Madrid,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  Black  River,  are  all  larger  than  those  of  Marietta.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  enumeration  of  the  most  considerable  mounds  cm  the 
Mississippi  and  on  the  Ohio;  the  greater  part  I  examined  mysdf 
with  such  attention  as  the  short  time  I  had  to  spare  would  permit. 

1.  At  Great  Creek,  below  Wheeling. 

2.  At  Pittsburgh. 

3.  At  Marietta. 

4.  At  Cincinnati. 

5.  At  New  Madrid— one  of  them  350  feet  diameter  at  the  base. 
6*  Bois  Brulie  bottom,  fifteen  miles  below  St.  Genevieve. 

7.  At  St.  Genevieve. 

8.  Mouth  of  the  Marameck. 

9.  St.  Louis— one  with  two  stages,  another  with  three. 

10.  Mouth  of  the  Missouri* 

11.  On  the  Cohokia  river — in  two  groups. 

*  See  the  chapter  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mimssippi,  in  the 
'  Views  of  Lomsiant,'  bj  the  author  of  tikis  Memoir,  p.  ISl.  Pitt^inr  edi- 
tion, 18X4.  >  I-  6 
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13.  Twenty  miles  below— two  groups  also,  but  the  mounds  of  a 
smaller  size— on  the  back  of  a  lake,  formerly  the  bed  of  the  river. 

13,  Near  Washington  (M.  T.)  146  feet  in  height. 
.    14.  At  Baton  Rouge,  and  on  the  bayou  Manchao— one  of  the 
mounds  near  the  lake  is  chiefly  composed  of  shells~^the  inhabitant? 
have  taken  away  great  quantities  of  these  for  the  piupose  of  making 
lime* 

15.  Th^  mound  on  Black  River,  of  two  stages,  with  a  group 
around  it. 

At  each  of  these  places  there  are  groups  of  mounds;  and  at  each 
there  probably  once  existed  a  city.  On  the  other  considerable 
livers  which  are  tributary  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  state  of  Ohio,  Indiana  territory,  &c.  they  are 
equsdly  numerous.  But  the  principal  city  and  center  of  population 
was  between  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  I  have 
been  informed  that  in  the  plains  between  the  Arkansa  and  St.  Fran« 
cis,  they  are  numerous  and  some  very  large.  They  resemble  the 
Teocalli,  in  these  important  features,  1.  In  their  positions  the  car- 
dinal points  are  observed  with  considerable  accuracy.  2.  The  larger 
mounds  have  several  stages.  3.  In  every  group  there  are  two  mounds 
much  larger  than  the  others.  4.  The  smaller  mounds  are  placed 
around  symmetrically.  A  closer  examination  would  show  a  re- 
semblance in  other  particulars.  It  is  doubted  by  Humboldt  whe- 
ther advantage  had  not  been  taken  of  some  natural  rise,  in  the  for* 
mation  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula;  with  respect  to  the  mound  of 
Cohokia,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  allu 
vium,  and  there  is  no  natural  hill  nearer  than  two  miles.* 

Such  are  the  appearances  of  antiquity  in  the  western  country, 
which  I  consider  as  furnishing  proof  of  an  ancient  and  numerous 
population.  The  resemblance  to  those  of  New  Spain  would  render 
probable  the  existence  of  the  same  arts  and  customs;  perhaps  of  an 
intercourse.  The  distance  from  the  large  mound  on  Red  River, 
to  the  nearest  in  New  Spain,  is  not  so  great  but  that  they  mi^^ht  be 
considered  as  existing  in  the  same  country. 

From  the  description  of  the  Adoratorios^  as  they  are  called,  it 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  mounds  on  the  Mississippi  were 
destined  for  uie  same  purposes.  Solis  tells  us,  that  every  consi- 
derable place  had  a  number  of  them,  upon  which  a  kind  of  tower 
was  erected,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  of  those  who  first 
visited  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  that  they  had  seen  cities  with  nu- 
merous steeples;!  from  which  circumstance  they  bestowed  upon  it 
the  name  of  their  native  country.  The  four  great  cities  to  which 
the  general  name  of  Mexico  was  given,  confined  two  thousand  of 
these  Adoratorios  or  Teocalli;  at  2ie  first  glance,  this  vast  popula- 

♦  See  the  account  of  the  Teocalli  of  New  Spain,  by  Humboldt,  pages  1 6, 41 ,  44, 
123, 170,  &c.  Vol.  n.    New  York  edition,  1811. 

f  Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  disposed  to  lessen  erery  thing  American,  and  to  treat 
with  contempt  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  all  their  acts  and  advancement  in  civi* 
Mzation,  attributes  this  to  the  imaginatioDs  of  the  Spaniards,  inflamed  with  the 
qpirit  of  Quixotic  ad? esture. 
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tion,  eqval  perhaps  to  Loiidofi  dr  Paris,  appeared  to  t>e  oro^faA 
inA  inttumerable  towers  and  steeples.  Architecture  was,  petfiapa, 
top  much  m  its  infitncy  to  enable  them  to  build  to  any  great  hei^t^ 
k  mound  was  there^re  raised,  and  a  building  erected  chi  the  top* 
It  was  in  this  way  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  Was  erected 
and  the  Egyptian  pyramids  of  the  second  class,  which  are  solid,  aftd 
probably  the  most  ancient.  Besides  being  places  of  adoration,  the 
Teocalli  also  served  as  forti^sses;  they  were  usually  the  last  places 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  conquered  by  Cortez  resort- 
ed, after  having  been  driven  from  every  other  quarter.  They  vrett 
enabled  from  the  position,  form,  and  the  tower  on  the  top,  to  de* 
fend  themselves  in  these  situations  to  great  advantage.  Placed 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  by  gradations  above  each 
other,  they  appeared  (as  Solis  in  his  animated  style  expresses-  it) 
to  constitute  *  a  living  hill;'  and,  at  first,  judging  only  m>m  the  ex- 
perience of  their  own  wars,  they  fimcied  themselves  unasralabte. 

From  the  oldest  book  extant,  Ae  Bible,  we  see  exemplified,  ill 
numerous  instances,  the  natural  predilection  for  resorting  to  Ai^A- 
placeSy  for  the  purpose  of  worship;  this  prevailed  amongst  all  na- 
tions, and  probably  the  first  edifice  dedicated  to  the  Deity  was  sas 
elevation  of  earth,  the  next  step  was  die  placing  a  temple  on  it,  add 
finally  churches  and  mosques  were  built  with  steeples.  Hiis  hav- 
ing prevailed  in  all  countries,  may  be  considered  as  the  dictate  of 
nature.  The  most  ancient  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  erected  on 
artificial,  or  natural  elevatidtts  of  earth;  at  the  present  day,  almost 
every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  exhibits  these  remains  of  tumuU, 
the  rudest,  though  perhaps  the  most  lasting  of  human  works.* 
The  mausoleum  generally  holds  the  next  place  to  the  temple;  and, 
^<what  is  remarkable,  all  nations  in  ^ir  wars  have  made  the  last 
stand  in  the  edifices  consecrated  to  their  gods,  and  near  to  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.  Thit  Adoratorios  of  New  Spain,  like  idl  works 
of  the  kind,  answered  the  three  purposes,  of  the  temple,  die  for- 
tress, and  the  mausoleum.  Can  we  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  this 
was,  also  the  case  with  those  of  the  Mississippi? 

The  antiquity  of  these  moiAds  is  certainly  very  g^eat;  this  is 
not  inferred  from  the  growth  of  trees,  which  prove  an  antiquity  of 
a  few  centuries,  but  from  this  simple  reflection;  a  people  capable  of 
works  requiring  so  much  labour,  must  be  numerous,  and  if  numer- 
ous, somewhat  advanced  in  the  arts;  we  might  therefore  look' for 
trorks  of  stone  or  brick,  the  traces  of  which  would  remain  for  at 
least  eight  or  ten  centuries^  The  great  mound  of  Cohokia,  is  evi- 
dendy  constructed  Nprith  as  much  regularity  as  any  of  the  Teocalli 
df  New  Spain,  and  was  doubdess  cased  with  brick  or  stone,  and 
crowned  with  buildings;  but  of  diese  no  traces  remain.  Near  the 
mound  at  St.  Louis,  diere  are  a  few  decaying  stones,  but  which 
may  have  been  casusdlv  brought  there.  The  pyramid  of  Papantla, 
m  the  northern  part  of  the  Intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  unknown  to 
the  first  c<mquerors,  and  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  was  still  partly 

'^  SMApptodixtoVsinejr'syiswof  AiiMrka,Clarii'sTnTelsiaAin^^ 


piMi  m^  bricks.  We  mx^  1^  wai:i:a]ijfced  in  comidseri&g  the 
mounds  of  the  Mississippi  more  ancient  than  the  Teocalli;  a  fact 
vorthy  of  notice,  although  the  stages  are  still  plsdn  in  some  of  themy 
the  giadations  or  steps  have  disappeared,  in  tne  course  of  time  th« 
ndiiB  haying  washed  them  oflT.  Tne  pieces  of  obsidian  or  flint,  ai'e 
found  in  great  quantities  near  them,  as  is  t^e  case  with  the  Teo- 
calli. Some  might  be  startled  if  I  should  say  that  the  mound  of 
Cohokia  is  as  ancient  as  diose  of  £g]^t!  The  Mexicans  possessed 
but  imperfect  traditions  of  the  ccmstruction  of  their  Teocsdlf  ;  their 
traditions  attribute  them  to  the  Toultees,  or  to  the  Olmees,  who 
probably  migrated  from  the  Mississippi* 

Who  wiU  pretend  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  andquity  of 
America— the  races  of  men  who  have  flourished  and  disappeared^- 
of  the  thousand  revolutions,  which,  like  other  parts  of  the  globe,  it 
tias  undergone?  The  philosophers  of  Europe,  with  ia  narrownesar 
and  selfislmess  of  mind,  have  endeavoured  to  depreciate  every  thing 
which  relates  to  it.  They  have  called  it  the  New  Worlds  as  though 
its  formation  was  posterior  to  the  rest  of  the  habitaUe  globe.  A 
few  facts  suffice  to  rep^l  this  idea:^-the  antiquity  of  her  mountains^ 
the  remsdns  of  volcanoes,  the  alluvial  tracts,  the  wearing  away  of 
cataracts,  &c.  and  the  number  of  primitive  languages,  greater  per* 
haps  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides. 

The  use  of  letters,  and  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  printing,  have  produced  incal- 
culable changes  in  the  old  world.  I  question  much  whether  before 
those  periods,  comparatively  recent,  there  existed,  or  could  exist, 
nations  more  civilized  than  uie  Mexicans,  or  Peruvians.  In  morak, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  tiieir  most  enlightened  days,  were  not 
superior  to  the  Mexicans.  We  are  told  that  these  people  sacrificed 
human  beinfl;s  to  their  gods!  did  not  the  Romans  sacrifice  their  un-* 
fortunate  pnsoners  to  dbieir  depraved  and  wicked  pleasures,  com- 
pelling them  to  kill  each  jotheri  Was  the  sacrifice  of  Ephigenia,  to 
obtain  a  favourable  wind,  an  act  of  less  barbarity  than  the  sacri- 
fices by  the  Mexicans  of  their  prisoners  on  the  altar  of  their  gods? 
The  Peruvians  were  exempt  from  diese  crimes^-perhaps  the  mild- 
est and  most  innocent  people  that  ever  lived,  and  in  the  arts  as 
much  advanced  as  were  the  loicient  Persians  or  Egyptians;  and 
not  only  in  the  arts,  but  even  in  the  sciences.  Was  ever  any  work 
of  the  old  world  superior  to  the  two  roads  from  Quito  to  Cusco? 

Pardon  me,  sir,  for  troubfing  you  with  this  long,  and  perhaps 
tiresome  letter,  dictated  probably  by  the  vanity  of  personally  com- 
municating my  crude  theories  to  one,  who  holds  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  that  temple  of  science  which  belongs  to  every  age  and  every 
country* 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

H*  M.  BRACKEKaiDOl!.. 


i$ft  Originai  of  the  Biack  tiwarf. 

Art.  VI. — AccmitUof  Davtd  Ritchie^  the  originai  of  ike  SheJk 

Dwarf 

[The  pubHc  feeliog>  is  alire  to  all  that  issues  from  the  prdific  gemos  of  tiie 
author  of  Rob  Roy,  &c.  aod  connects  with  whatever  is  illvutrative  of  his  works» 
the  eagerness  of  curiosity  and  the  attention  of  interest.  Under  this  impression  Wtt 
give  place  to  the  foUowiog  account  of  the  black  dwarf,  which  it  will  be  re- 
membered is  the  first  of  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord*  by  the  same  author,  extracted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  a  work  that  seems  occasionally  employed  as  the 
organ  to  afibrd  to  his  countrymen  elucidations  on  the  more  prominent  topics  off 
'  the  aut&or's  ingenuity.] 

nr^HE  singular  person  of  whose  real  history  and  condition  we  now 
•*  propose  to  detail  a  few  particulars,  has  already  excited  the 
curiosity  and  contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  the  public  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  under  the  fictitious  character  of  the  'Black 
Dwarf.  Of  Ritchie^s  being  the  real  prototype  of  that  marvellous 
misanthrope,  we  do  not  profess  to  entertain  even  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Under  that  view  he  has  been  already  described,  evidently 
from  high  authority,  in  the  Quarterly  Review — and  also  in  the 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine  for  June,  by  a  correspondent  who 
has  since  communicated  to  us  some  further  curious  and  well  au- 
thenticated information,  which  corroborates  in  general  his  formef 
account,  and  which,  with  materials  from  other  sources,  enables  us 
to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  details. 

David  Ritchie,  commonly  called  Bowed  Davife,  was  bom  at 
Easter  Happrew,  in  the  parish  of  Stobo,  Peeblesshire,  about  the 
year  1749.  His  father,  WiHiam  Ritchie,  a  labouring  man,  was  em- 
ployed for  many  years  in  the  slate  quarries  at  that  place,  as  was 
also  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  older  than  David.  The  name  of 
our  hero's  mother  was  Niven.  David  used  to  say,  that  his  de- 
formity was  owing  to  tll-guiding  in  his  childhood;  but  this  was  not 
credited,  and  he  is  understood  to  have  been  mis-shapen  from  his 
birth.  Whether  his  peculiar  temper  arose  entirely  from  this  cause 
oi"  from  original  disposition,  it  appears  at  least  to  have  displayed 
itself  at  a  very  early  agej  and  his  father  used  to  observe,  that,  *  he  was 
bom  either  to  slay  or  be  slain.'  He  was  never  more  than  a  few 
months  at  school,  but  he  had  leamed  to  read  English  very  welL 
He  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  when  young  to  leam  the  trade  of  a 
brush-maker;  but  his  extraordinary  figure  attracted  so  much  notice, 
that  he  soon  left  this  city  in  disgust  and  retired  to  his  native  hills. 
How  he  subsisted  on  his  return  to  the  country  we  have  not  heard, 
but  some  time  afterwards,  probably  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  sir  James  Nasmyth;  and  being  now  settled 
in  the  parish  of  Manor,  he  formed  the  plan  of  erecting  a  cottage 
for  himself  on  the  grounds  of  that  gendeman,  whose  permission  he 
seems  to  have  readily  obtained.  He  fixed  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  bank  on  the  farm  of  Woodhouse.  The 
benevolent  proprietor  directed  his  servants  to  lend  him  what  assis-- 
tance  he  might  require,  and  gave  him  possession  of  the  groimd 
rent-free.  The  dwarf  required  but  little  assistance.  With  incre- 
dible labour  and  perseverance,  he  first  cleared  the  space  to  be 
occupied  by  his  hut  and  a  small  garden;  scooping  out  for  that  pur- 
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b06e  a  krge  recess  in  the  side  of  the  hill^which,  rieing  abfuptljry 
formed  on  the  one  side  a  natural  wall  to  the  garden.     Ine  rest  of 
it  was  inclosed  partly  by  a  wall  of  considerable  height,  and  partly 
by  the  cottage^  which  occupied  another  of  the  sides.    The  walk 
both  of  the  garden  and  the  hut  were  chiefly  built  by  Davie  himself, 
of  such  materials  as  the  spot  afforded.    Though  without  mortar, 
they  were  very  solid,  and  were  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  large 
stones  and  turf.     Having  covered  the  cottage  with  a  neat  thatch* 
roof,  and  constructed  a  small  door,  and  a  few  rude  pieces  of  house*- 
hold  furniture,  he  proceeded  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  in 
which  he  displayed  very  considerable  taste,  as  well  as  industry. 
In  a  short  time  he  contrived  to  stock  it  with  a  few  fruit  trees,  and 
with  all  sorts  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  culinary  vegetables  which 
icould  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood.     His  manner  of  working 
is  described,  by  persons  who  used  to  visit  him,  as  exceedingly  la* 
borious.     Being  unable  to  make  any  use  of  his  feet  in  digging,  he 
had  a  spade  so  contrived,  that  he  could  force  it  down  with  his 
breast;  the  rest  of  the  labour  was  performed  entirely  by  mesms  of 
his  arms  and  hands,  in  which  he  possessed  great  strength.  He  also 
procured  some  beehives,  and  planted  a  bower  of  willows  and  rowan- 
tree;  and  by  degrees  his  little  hermitage  exhibited  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  slovenly  kaiUyards  of  die  neighboiiring  peasants,  and 
looked  more  like  a  fairy  bower  than  a  wizard^s  den.  It  soon  came 
to  be  resorted  to  by  visiters,  being  accounted,  with  its  inhabitant, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  curiosities  of  the  country.     The  late 
venerable  professor  Ferguson  used  sometimes  to  visit  Davie,  and 
also,  it  is  said,  some  other  individuals  of  high  literary  celebrity.  The 
cukivating,  ornamenting,  and  showing  off  this  little  spot,  formed 
his  chief  occupation  and  greatest  pleasure.     He  reared  a  grea^ 
profusion  of  flowers  for  his  more  elegant  visiters,  and  chamomile, 
rhubarb,  and  other  medicinal  herbs,  for  his  homely  neighbom*s. 
He  also  supplied  the  tables  of  some  gentlemen  in  the  neiehbouiv 
hood  with  honey.     His  bees,  along  with  a  dog  and  cat,  of  all  which 
he  was  very  fond,  formed  the  whole,  of  his  live  stock.     This  ori- 
ginal cottage  falling  into  disrepair,  sir  James  Nasmyth  ordered  a 
new  one,  consisting  of  two  separate  dwellings  imder  one  roof,  to 
be  erected  for  him  and  his  sister,  in  1802,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  former.     This  was  constructed  by  masons  under  Davie's  di- 
rections; but  he  built  the  new  garden  wall  almost  entirely  with 
his  own  hands.     His  sister  wished  to  have  one  outer  door  common 
to  both  apartments;  but  he  insisted  on  having  two  separate  ones,  as 
they  appear  at  present.     The  house  was,  accordingur,  divided  by 
a  complete  partition.     Davie's  door  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
fii^h,  and  he  could  stand  upright  below  the  lintel.     It  has  a  small 
chmk  for  a  window,  with  wooden  shutters.     He  would  not  admit 
of  glass  in  it.     Mr.  Ballantyne,  the  present  farmer  of  Woodhouse, 
enlarged  the  garden  at  the  same  time;  which  addition  it  took  Da- 
vie a  whole  year  to  put  in  order  to  his  liking.     He  turned  up  the 
.soil  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  clearing  it  of  large  stones,  &c.     His 
sister  and  he  having  frequently  quarrelled,  a  sort  of  estrangement 


M4  Qtifpndrfth^BkdkJDm^ 

Cook  {dace  bctwct»4ieie  tipolcndjrbmgsii  The  sistec^'diott^ 
no  way  defermed  m  ber  pereon,  ww  never  cqpaUe  of  regular  foh 
ftcppqpeati  from  a  de^^ree  of  mental  alaerrattoiu  They  were  loi|g 
die  onhr  persons  in  the  pariah,  who  received  support  from  thf 
^oov's  fonds^  The  dwarf^  however,  derived  the  chief  part  of  his 
subsidence  from  die  gratuitous  oontribudons  of  the  neighbour* 
ii^g  fanners  and  gentry,  most  of  whom  he  occ^onally  visited* 
Daviess  meal^fiock  alao  hung  con^antly  in  the  ipill,  and  every  per* 
son  who  had  a  mtUer  ground  allotted  a  small  pcHtum  of  it  for  hif 
use.  These  resources,  together  widi  occasicHi^d  prjesents  from  stran* 

Sers  who  visited  his  dwelling,  and  the  vegetables  which  he  pro- 
uced  by  hts  horticulture,  sufficed  ficnr  aU  hi^  litde  wants.  The 
pecuniary  donations  he  received  were  chiefly  emended  on  saufl^ 
which  was  almost  his  only  hixury,and  one  in  whioi  he  indulged  to 
excess*  He  kept  a  whiskey  battle,  too^  and  occasionally  sold  a 
little  for  some  vears,  but  was  never  known  tobe  too  ifree  in  the 
nee  of  it  himself.  He  died  in  December  18^11,  after  an  illness  of 
three  days.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  about  71  jrears 
•f  age  at  the  time  of  his  death;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  wa^  seve* 
ral  years  older.  He  had  become  very  penurious  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  Although  subsisting  entirely  on  charity,  about  L.  20 
was  found  in  his  chest  at  his  deadi,  the  half  of  which  was  restored 
lo  tiie  parish. 

•  The  garden  stiU  retains  marks  of  its  orginal  neatness,  but  is  now 
totally  unpruned.  His  sist&  who  is  younger  than  Davie  by  some 
years,  has  become  a  good  dtai  more  deranged  in  her  mind  since 
Jbis  death.  She  never  passes  tiie  night  in  the  cottage,  but  resides 
there  through  the  day,  and  sleeps  at  die  farmer's,  Mr.  Ballantyne 
of  Woodhouse.  Of  late  a  great  many  strangers  call  at  the  cottage, 
fknn  whom  she  has  received  many  cnaritable  oiTerings.  She  can* 
not  understand  the  cause  of  their  great  curiosity  concerning  her 
broker's  history.  She  said  to  a  mend  of  ours  who  visited  the 
place  a  few  weeks'  s^go*^-^  What  gars  folk  speer  sae  mony  ques- 
tions about  usf  Our  parents  were  mean,  but  there  was  nae  ill  anent 
them.' 

We  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  sketch 
of  Davie's  singular  physiognomy,  from  an  original  drawing  tak» 
some  time  before  his  death  by  a  very  accomplished  perscm  who 
lived  for  many  years  in  habits  of  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  him,  and  which  we  believe  is  a  striking  liken^s*  It  will  be 
found  to  differ  in  some  slight  particulars  from  the  description  of 
die  novelist,  who  of  course,  was  imder  no  obliffation  to  adhere 
rigidly  or  uniformly  to  his  original  materials*  in  me  delineation  of 
either  mental  or  jAysical  qualities;  yet  die  force  and  felicity  wi^ 
whidi  he  has  in  general  transferred  to  his  glowing  canvass,  not 
only  the  more  striking  characteristics,  but  often  the  minutest  de- 
tails, is  altogether  wradeifiil.  So  far  as  j-egards  personal  beauty, 
however,  poor  Davie  has  no  greift  cause  to  complain  of  the  ap- 
pearance he  exhibits,  when  arrayed  in  the  wizard  mantle  of  th^ 
Blade  Dwarf.    Tke  couplet  in  which  Pope  describes  tfir  Richard 


Dairic 


teeite  no  fcii|^  hyperbolical^wlnii  tqppKedte  Bowed 


*  He  was  so  ng^  and  so  niijS) 


His  eyes,  howevef,  wUch  were  black, .  are  said  ta  have  bets 
fine.  Of  the  rest  of  his  person  no  accurate  sketeh,' we  bdieve,  hn 
ever  been  taken.  It  was  still  more  remarkable,  however,  than  hk 
visage,  and  after  many  minute  inquiries,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
adopting,  ahnost  without  variation,  the  words  of  his  fictitious  hb^ 
torian,  who,  in  the  following  desciiption,  is  allowed  to  have  pven 
m  pretty  exact  and  unexaggerated  portrait.  *  His  body,  thick  and 
square,  like  that  of  a  man  of  middle  size,  was  mounted  upon  two 
large  feet;  but  nature  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  legs  and  the 
thighs,  or  they  were  so  very  short  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  dress  he 
wore.  His.arms  were  long  and  brawny,^  furnished  with  two  mus* 
cular  hands,  and,  when  uncovered  in  uie  eagerness  of  his  labour, 
were  shagged  with  coarse  black  hsmr.  It  seemed  as  if  aaCure  had 
originally  intended  the  separate  parts  of  his  body  to  be  tbemembem 
of  a  giant,  but  had  afterwards  capriciously  assigned  them  to  the 
person  of  a  dwarf,  so  ill  did  the  length  of  his  arms  and  the  iron 
strength  of  his  frame,  correspond  with  the  shortness  of  hb  stature/ 

His  height  was  about  three  feet  and  a  half.  His  skull,  which 
was  of  an  oblong  and  rather  imusual  shape,  was  of  such  strength 
that  he  could  strike  it  with  ease  through  die  pamiel  of  a  door  or 
the  end  of  a  tar-barreL    His  laugh  is  said  to  iu»re  been  qiute  bor« 
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jriUe;  ancLhis  screech^wl  voice,  shrill,  uncoutii,  and  dBmonant^ 
conrespmided  well  with  his  other  peculiarities. 

There  was  nothing  very  uncommon  about  his  dress.  He  usuallj" 
wore  an  old  slouched  hat  when  he  Went  abroad;  and  when  at  home, 
a  sort  of  cowl  or  nightcap,  such  as  he  is  here  represented  wittu 
He  never  wore  shoes,  beine  unable  to  adapt  them  to  his  mis-shapen 
fin-like  feet,  but  alwa}rs  had  both  feet  and  legs  quite  concealed^ 
and  wrapt  up  with  pieces  of  cloth.  He  always  walked  with  a  sort 
of  pole  or  pike-staff  considerably  taller  than  himself. 

His  habits  were  in  many  respects  singular,  and  indicated  a  mind 
sufficiendy  congenial  to  its  uncouth  tabernacle.  A  jealous  misan- 
thropical, and  irritable  temper,  was  his  most  prominent  character- 
istic The  sense  of  his  deformity  haunted  him  like  a  phantom; 
and  the  insults  and  scorn  to  which  this  exposed  him,  had  poisoned 
his  heart  with  fierce  and  bitter  feelings,  which,  from  other  traita 
in  his  character,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  largely  infused 
into  his  original  temperament  than  that  of  his  fellow  men.  He  de- 
tested children,  on  account  of  their  propensity  to  insult  smd  perse- 
cute him.  To  strangers  he  was  generally  reserved,  crabbed,  and 
suiiy,  and  though  he  by  no  means  refused  assistance  or  charity,  he, 
on  many  occasions,  neidbier  expressed  nor  exhibited  much  gratitude. 
Even  towards  persons  who  had  been  his  greatest  benefactors,  and 
wjho  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  his  good  will,  he  frequendy 
displayed  much  caprice  and  jealousy.  A  lady,  who  knew  him  from 
her  infancy,  and  who  has  furnished  us  in  the  most  obliging  msm- 
ner  with  some  particulars  respecting  him,  says,  that  although  Da- 
vie showed  as  much  respect  and  attachment  to  her  father's  family  as 
it  was  in  his  nature  to  show  to  any,  yet  they  were  always  obliged 
to  be  very  cautious  in  their  deportment  towards  him.  One  dav 
havmg  ffone  to  visit  him  with  another  lady,  he  took  them  throu^^ 
his  garden,  and  was  showing  them  with  much  pride  and  good  hu- 
mour, all  his  rich  and  tastefully-assorted  borders,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  stop  near  a  plot  of  cabbages  which  had  been  somewhat 
injured  by  the  caterpillars.  Davie  observing  one  of  the  ladies  smile^ 
instantly  assumed  his  savage 'scowling  aspect,  rushed  among  the 
cabbages,  and  dashed  them  to  pieces  with  his  kenty  exclaiming,  '  I 
hate  me  worms,  for  they  mock  me.* 

Another  lady,  likewise  a  friend  and  old  acquaintance  of  his, 
very  unintentionally  gave  him  mortal  offence  on  a  similar  occasion; 
Throwing  back  his  jesdous  glance,  he  fancied  he  saw  her  spit  at  him. 
*  Am  I  a  toad,  woman!  that  ye  spit  at  me — that  ye  spit  at  md* 
he  exdaimed  with  fury,  and  without  listening  to  any  answer,  he 
drove  her  out  of  his  garden  with  imprecations  and  insult.  When 
irritated  by  persons  for  whom  he  entertained  little  respect,  his  mis-^ 
anthropy  displayed  itself  in  words  and  sometimes  actions  of  stiD 
greater  rudeness.  He  would  then  utter  the  most  shocking  impre* 
cations,  swear  he  would  *  cleave  them  to  the  Aam-/afw'— *  if  hm 
had  but  his  cran  fingers  on  them,'  &c. 

^  A  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  went  one  night,  out  of  a  frolic,  to 
fri^^ten  Divie,  but  pa^  pretty  dearly  for  his  joke*  He  had  assianed 
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the  charaeter  of  a  robber,  and  pretended  to  be  breaking  mto  his 
hut.  The  dwarf  after  reponnoitering  him  fh>m  a  small  imglazedr 
window,  which  he  had  near  his  chimney,  wrenched  a  large  stdne 
out  of  die  wall,  dashed  it  down  upon  the  assailailt,  and  knocked: 
him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  for  a  while  senseless  and  verjr 
severely  huru 

The  lady  to  whose  information  we  have  just  referred,  mentions 
another  anecdote  which  came  within  her  own  knowledge,  and  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  resolute  and  dogged  perseverance  of - 
the  dwarf«  He  had  applied  to  Mr.  Laidlaw  of  HaHyards  for  a 
branch  of  a  tree  which  grew  in  die  neighbourhood,  to  serve  some 
purpose  of  his  own.  Mr.  Laidlaw  was  always  very  ready  to  oblige' 
Davie — but  told  him,  that,  on  the  present  occasion;  he  coidd  not 
grant  his  request,  as  it  would  injure  the  tree.  Davie  made  no  re- 
ply, but  went  away  grumbling  to  himself.  Next  morning,  some  of 
Mr.  Laidlaw's  servants  happened  to  be  going  from  home  so  early 
as  two  o'clock,  when,  to  their  siu^irise  and  terror,  they  perceived 
through  the  gray  twilip^ht  a  strange  figure  struggling  and  dancings 
in  the  air  below  the  said  tree.  Upon  going  up  to  the  place  they 
found  it  was  Davie,  who  had  contrived  by  some  means  to  fasten  a 
rope  to  the  branch  he  wanted,  and  was  swinging  with  all  his  weight 
upon  it  to  break  it  down.  ITiey  left  him,  and  before  he  was  again 
disturbed,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  it 
home  with  him. 

He  had  a  sort  of  strange  pleasure  in  wandering  out  in  the  dark, 
and  is  said  to  have  sometimes  spent  whole  nights  among  the  mini 
of  old  buildings,  and  other  places  where  spectres  were  believed  to 
haunt;  and  he  used  to  vaunt  much  of  his  courage  and  intrepidity 
hi  these  adventures.  With  all  this  bravery  he  is  known  to  have 
been  extremely  superstitious;  and,  to  protect  himself  from  witch- 
craft, he  had'  planted  a  great  ded  of  the  rowan-tree,  or  mount^n 
ash,  around  his  dwelling.  Upwards  of  forty  of  these  trees  were 
cut  down  in  his  garden  after  his  death.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
made  any  pretensions  to  warlockry,  or  that  there  was  any  strong 
suspicion  of  that  nature  respecting  him  among  his  neighbours,  al- 
though a  knowledge  of  his  revengeful  disposition  impressed  both 
Eiung  and  old  with  a  certain  degree  of  fearful  respect  and  awe  of 
m.  Davie  spent  much  of  his  time  in  solitude,  and  when  his  gar- 
den did  iK)t  require  his  care,  would  lie  whole  summer  days  by  the 
aide  of  a  wdl,  poring  into  the  water.  He  also  read  a  good  deal^ 
when  he  could  get  books,  and  what  is  remarkable,  was  very  fond  of 
some  parts  of  Shenstone's  Pastoral  Ballads,  which  he  could  repeat 
by  heart.  The  sort  of  reading,  however,  in  which  he  took  greatest 
delight,  was  the  adventures  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  other  po- 
pular tracts  about  Scottish  heroes,  the  Highland  clans,  &c  Ht 
iR>ssessed  a  copy  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  some  parts  of  which 
he  read  with  much  interest.  He  had  also  got  hold  of  *  Tooke's 
Pantheon,^  and  had  his  head  confusedly  stored  with  the  stories 
of  the  Heathen  Mythology.  His  information,  such  as  it  was,  ap- 
^ai^  to  great  advantage  when  he  mingled  with  the  peasantry  at 
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the  mill  or  smithy.  He  vrvA  very  satirical  in  his  conversation;  anA 
his  harsh  creaking  voice  was  there  frequentlv  heard  much  hi^ier 
than  the  sound  of  the  clapper,  or  the  fore-hammen  He  visited 
Peebles,  the  county  town,  occasionally,  but  very  seldom  went  to 
church*  He  was  supposed  to  entertain  some  very  peculiar  notions 
on  religious  subjects,  but  those  who  were  intimate  with  him  say 
that  he  would  now  and  then  speak  concerning  a  future  state,  with 
great  earnestness  and  good  sense;  and  on  such  occasions,  when  his 
^elings  were  excited,  would  sometimes  burst  into  tears. 

Davie  would  rather  appear  to  have  had  some  ambition  of  posthu* 
mous  honours.  Perhaps  Tooke's  Pantheon  tmght  have  inspired 
him  with  a  thirst  of  immortality,  or  perchance  he  had  some  pre- 
sentiment of  his  approaching  apotheosis,  under  the  plastic  hands 
of  a  mighty  magician,—- a  still  more  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
personage  than  nimself— one  who  has  not  only  raised  up  the  spirits 
of  the  departed,  but  by  disrobing  them  of  the  more  vulgar  and 
prosaic  rags  of  their  mortal  state,  and  investing  them  with  im* 
posing  and  poetical  qualities,  has  restored  them  to  the  world  in  a 
guise  a  tiiousand  times  more  pleasing  and  picturesque,  and  yet 
scarcely  less  true  to  nature,  than  the  reality  itself.  But,  whether 
poor  Davie  possessed  the  second  sight  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he 
long  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  on  a  particular  spot  which  be 
pointed  out,  and  not  in  the  church-yard  among  the  ^common 
brush  J  as  he  expressed  it.'  tOne  of  the  ftiotives  assigned  by  him 
for  this  singular  wish,  was  his  aversion  to  have  the  clods  clapped 
down  upon  him  *  by  such  a  fellow  as  Jock  Somerville  the  bcU^ 
man.  This  person  he  always  detested,  and  would  scarcely  stay 
in  his  company,  probably  from  a  secret  feeling  of  disgust,  or  dis- 
agreeable reminiscence,  suggested  by  a  certain  resemblance  which 
the  grave-digger  bore  to  himself  in  perscmal  deformity. 

He  appears  to  have  displayed  no  small  portion  of  taste  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  burial  around.  It  is  described  in  a  litde  tract  now 
before  us,  as  a  ^  beautiful  mount  called  the  Woodhill,  which  rises 
from  a  plain  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  parish  of  Manor,  skirted 
with  a  number  of  venerable  old  trees,  and  encircled  by  an  amphithe- 
atre of  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  covered  to  the  tops  withheath,and 
having  their  sides  broken  and  diversified  by  deep  ravines,  and 
rocky  precipices.  This  picturesque  litde  hill,  rising  abruptiy  in  the 
middle  of  a  delightful  plain,  with  its  deep  green  ferny  summit 
crowned  with  a  Druidical  circle,  and  its  declivities  white  with 
sheep;  the  silvery  links  of  Manor  Water  winding  at  its  base, 
through  fertile  haughs  and  fields  of  grain;  the  aged  trees  scattered 
here  and  there  along  the  bottom  of  the  precipitous  hills,  the  wild 
abodes  of  the  goat,  the  raven,  the  fox,  and  the  falcon;  and  the  dark 
summits  of  the  farther  mountains  towering  over  all,— present  a 
burst  of  upland  scenery  not  unworthy  of  arresting  the  notice  of  the 
traveller,  even  although  it  had  never  possessed  the  additional  at- 
traction of  havmg  been  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  Ferguson, 
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m  wcU  as  of  the  eccentric  dwarf  of  Manor  Water.'*  The  eccen* 
trie  dwarf,  as  the  same  writer  states,  also  requested  that  a  clump 
^i  rowan-tree  might  be  planted  above  his  grave  on  WoodhilL  A 
promise  to  this  effect  was  given  him.  But  he  changed  his  mind 
on  his  death-bed,  and  was  *  gathered  to  his  fathers'  like  a  decent 
christian,  in  the  church-yard  of  Manor. 

Akt.  Vlh^^  Anecdote  qfGustaxnis  Vasa^  King  of  Sweden. 

[The  coincidence  between  the  following^  example  of  femimna  •ympathy  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  that  in  page  310  is  so  striking'  and  cnrious,  and  redounds 
so  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  female  character,  that  we  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in 
extracting  it  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers.] 

A  FTER  the  death  of  Steno,  the  administrator,  and  the  bosom 
'**'  friend  ofGustavus,  and  the  consequent  nuirderof  the  senate, 
and  a  price  t^ing  set  on  his  own  head,  the  future  deliverer  of  Swe* 
den  retired  to  £e  mountains  of  Dalecarlia,  hoping  he  might  hide 
himself  in  the  woods  with  which  that  country  is  covered,  and  ima- 
pning  diat  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  stimulate  the  inhabitants  to 
revolt  against  the  tyrant  Christiem,  as  they  hadalways  shown  them- 
selves averse  to  the  Danish  yoke.  At  that  time  there  was  not  one 
good  town  in  the  whole  province,  and  hardly  any  thing  but  small 
villages  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  forests,  or  on  the  banks  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  Some  of  these  villages  depended  on  the  noble* 
men  of  the  country,  but  most  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  were  go- 
verned by  the  peasants  themselves;  Ahe  elders  supplying  the  pla- 
ces of  Judges  and  captains.  The  national  government  durst  not 
send  either  troops  or  garrisons  into  this  province;  nor  did  the  kings 
themselves  ever  enter  it  in  a  legal  manner  till  they  had  given  pledge 
to  the  mountaineers  to  retain  t£eir  privileges*  On  these  indepen- 
dent people,  dierefore,  Gustavus  placed  a  firm  confidence. 

Disguising  himself  as  a  peasant,  he  set  forth  on  his  way  to  Da- 
lecarlia, accompanied  by  a  boor  who  was  to  be  his  guide.  He  cros- 
sed over  the  whole  country  of  Sudermania,  then  passed  b^M^een 
Mericia  and  Westmonia,  and  after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous journey,  arrived  safe  among  ^e  mountains.  He  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  province,  than  he  was  abandoned  by  his  guide, 
who  absconded,  robbing  him  of  all  the  mcmey  he  had  provided 
for  his  subsistence.  He  wandered  up  and  down  amongst  these 
dreadful  deserts,  destitute  of  friends  and  money,  not'  duuring  to 
own  that  he  was  even  a  gentleman.  At  length  the  inhabitants, 
then  hardly  more  civilized  than  savages,  proposed  to  him  to  work 
for  his  livelihood.  To  conceal  himself  from  discovery,  and  to 
support  nature,  he  accordingly  hired  himself  to  labour  in  the  mines 
at  Fahlun,  and  for  ft  long  course  of  time  did  he  toil  in  these  cav- 

*  *  A  short  account  of  David  Bitchie,  with  an  elegy  on  his  death:  printed  for 
the  author,  July  1816.'  This  is  curious,  as  haring  been  in  print  some  little  time 
before  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  appeared.  But  it  was  never  published,  and  the 
author,  whom  we  have  conversed  with,  does  not  imagine  that  any  of  the  few 
oopies  which  he  privately  distributed  could  possihly  ha^e  found  their  way  to  the 
hands  of  either  Mr.  Peter  Pattieson,  or  his  lesmed  smd  worthy  patron,  the  SdMX^ 
master  of  Ganderckugh. 
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emn^  aoAihreathe  m  bis  common  element  the  w*,  one  reqpiMliott  af 
which  seemc^d  to  bring  lyie  the  summons  of  death. 

Near  Fa}]lun«.an^httle  hill,  stands  a  very  ancient  habitation,  of 
so  simple  an  architecture,  that  you  would  have  taken  it  for  a  hind's 
cottage,  instead  of  a  f^ce  that,  in  times  of  old,  had  been  the 
abode  of  nobility.  It  consists  of  a  long  bam-like  structure  for- 
med of  fir,  covered  in  a  strange  fashion  with  scales,  and  odd  or* 
namental  twistings  in  the  carved  wood.  But  the  spot  was  hallow* 
ed  by  the  virtues  of  its  heroic  mistress,  who  saved,  by  her  presence 
of  mind,  the  life  of  the  future  deliverer  of  her  country.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  circumstances  alluded  to;  and  most  of  .them  were 
communicated  to  me  under  the  very  roof. 

Gustavus,  having,  by  an  evil  accident,  been  discovered  in  the 
mines,  and  after  bemg  narrowly  betrayed  by  a  Swedish  nobleman, 
bent  his  course  towards  this  house,  then  inhabited  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Pearson  (or  Peterson)  whom  he  had  known  in  the 
armies  of  the  late  administrator.     Here,  he  hoped,  from  the  obli- 

Stions  he  had  formerly  laid  on  the  officer,  that  he  should  at  leasts 
d  a  safe  retreat.  Pearson  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
friendship;  nay,  treated  him  with  that  respect  and  submission  which 
noble  minds  are  proud  to  pay  to  the  truly  great,  when  robbed  of 
their  external  honours.  He  seemed  more  afflicted  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Gustavus,  than  that  prince  was  for  himself;  and  exclaimed 
with  such  vehemence  agaimt  the  Danes,  that,  instead  of  awaiting 
a  proposal  to  take  up  arms,  i\e  offered,  unasked,  to  try  the  spirit 
of  the  mountaineers;  and  declared  that  himself  and  his  vassals 
would  be  the  first  to  set  an  example,  and  turn  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  beloved  generaL 

Gustavus  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  man 
who  was  not  afraid  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, and  endeavoured  by  the  most  impressive  arguments,  and  die 
prospect  of  a  suitable  recompense  for  the  personal  risks  he  ran,  to 
confirm  him  in  so  generous  a  resolution.  Pearson  answered  with 
repeated  assurances  of  fidelity;  he  named  the  gentlemen  and  the 
leading  persons  ^mong  the  peasants  whom  he  hoped  to  engage  in 
tlie  enterprize.  Gustavus  relied  on  his  word,  and  promismg  not 
to  name  himself  to  any  while  he  was  absent,  some  days  afterwards 
saw  him  leave  the  house  to  put  his  design  in  execution. 

It  was  indeed  a  design,  and  a  black  one.  Under  the  specious 
cloak  of  a  zealous  affection  for  Gustavus,  the  traitor  was  contriving 
bis  ruin.  The  hope  of  making  his  court  to  the  Danish  tyrant,  and 
the  expectation  of  a  large  reward,  made  this  son  of  Judas  resolve 
to  sacrifice  his  honour  to  his  ambition,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
ducats,  violate  the  most  sacred  laws  of  hospitality^  by  betraying 
his  guest.  In  pursuance  of  that  base  resolution,  he  went  straight 
to  one  of  Christiem's  officers  conunanding  in  the  province,  md 
informed  him  that  Gustavus  was  his  prisoner.  Having  committed 
this  treachery,  he  had  not  coura^  to  face  his  victim;  and  telling 
the  Dane  how  to  surprise  the  pnnce,  who,  he  said,  believing  him^ 
self  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  friend,  (shame  to  manhood,  to 
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to  cenfest  '4iiit4ie  t^vSd  httf%Y  sudi  a  cclnfidence!)  h^  propo- 
«ed  taking  a  wider  circuk  home,  while  they,  apparentiy  unknown 
to  hbn,  Tified  itt>f.  its  treasure.  ^  It  w^  b^  api  ei^y  matter,'  said 
ic^*  {or  not  cven.my.  wife  knows  diatit  is  Gustavus/ 

Accordingly,  "At  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  pmty  c^  ^Idiers,  mar- 
ched directly  to  the  place.  The  men  invested  the  house,^  while 
fk^  leader,  abruptly  enterix^  found  Pearson'^  wife,  ao<:ording  to 
the  faahiQa  of  those  days,  employed  m  culinary  preparations.  At 
aone  distance,  from  her  sat  a  young  man  in  a  rustic  garb,  lopfHog 
off  the  knots  from  the  broken  brtoch  of  a  tree.  The  officer  went 
up.  to  her,  and  tcld  htir  he  came  in  King  Chmtiem's  name  to  de- 
mand the  rebel  Gustovus,  who  he  knew  was  concealed  under  her 
roof.  The  dauntless  woman  never  changed  colour;  s^he  immedi- 
^ly  guessed  the  man  whoin  her  husband  had  introduced  as  a 
nuners  son,  to  be  the  Swedish  hero^  The  door  wias  blocked  up 
by  soldiers.  In  an  instant  she  replied,  without  once  glancing  at 
Gustavus,  who  sat  motioidess  wi^  surprise,  ^  If  you  mean  the 
melanchcdy  gentleman  my  husband  has  had  here  these  few  days, 
he  has  just  walked  out  into  the  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
Some  of  these  soldiers  may  readily  sieze  him,  as  he  has  no  arms 
with  him.' 

The  officer  did  not  suspect  the  easy  simplicity  of  her  manner; 
and  ordered  part  of  the  men  to  go  in  quest  of  him.  At  that  mg* 
i»ent,  suddeidy  turning  her  eyes  on  Gutftavus,  she  flew  up  to  him, 
and  catching  the  stick  out  of  his  hand,  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  voice: 

*  Unmannerly  wretch!  What,  sit  before  your  betters?  Don't  you 
see  the  king's  officers  in  the  room?  Get  out  of  my  sight,  or  some 
of  them  shdl  give  you  a  drubbing!'  As  she  spoke,  she  struck  him 
a  blow  on  the  back  with  all  her  strength;  and  opening  a  side-door, 

•  there,  get  into  the  scullery,'  cried  she,  *  its  the  fittest  place  for 
such  company!'  and  giving  him  another  knock,  she  flung  the  stick 
after  him,  and  shut  the  door.  ^  Sure,'  added  she,  in  a  great  heat, 
^  never  woman  was  plagued  with  such  a  lout  of  a  slave!' 

The  officer  begged  she  would  not.disturb  herself  on  his  account: 
but  she,  afiecting  great  reverence  fiir  the  king,  and  respect  for  his 
representative,  prayed  him  to  enter  her  parlour  while  she  brought 
some  refreshment.  The  Dane  civilly  complied;  perhaps  glad  enough 
to  get  from  the  side  of  a  shrew;  and  she  immediately  hastened  to 

.  *  So  strongly  was  I  impressed  with  the  history  of  this  great  Prince, 
even  more  invincible  in  mind  than  in  arms,  that  I  looked  on  the  house 
which  had  once  sheltered  him,  and  in  which  female  nobleness  had  also 
shone  so  conspicuously,  with  a  kind  of  holy  veneration.  We  entered 
this  interesting  place  attended  by  an  old  woman,  who  lives  in  an  adjoin- 
ing house  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  strangers  this  relic  of  antiquity. 
The  room  m  which  Gustavus  slept,  with  his  very  bed,  is  most  sacredly 
preserved.  The  hero's  couch  is  a  huge  unwieldy  square  frame  of 
common  fir,  with  a  straw  mattrass:  he  had  no  softer  pillow.  The  pre* 
aent  proprietor,  a  descendant  from  the  £Edr  patriot,  guards  these  remains 
with  scrupulous  care.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  adventure  no  doubt 
tan  exist;  I  bad  it  from  the  first  authorlQr* 
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GuBttvus,  vghom  Ac  had  bcdted  in,  and  bjr  means  of  a  bank  [ 
sage,  conducted  him  in  a  moment  to  an  out-house,  which  project- 
ing from  the  side  of  the  house  close  to  die  bank  of  the  lake  ii4kete 
the  fisher's  boats  lay,  she  lowered  him  down  a  convenient  aperture; 
and  giving  him  a  direction  to  an  honest  curate  across  the  lake,  com* 
mitted  him  to  Providence. 

While  he  made  hb  way  to  a  boat,  unmoored  it,  and  rowed 
swiftly  towards  the  isles,  so  hiding  himself  and  his  course  amcmgst 
their  mazes;  the  lady  returned  to  the  Dane  laden  with  provi^oos, 
and  amused  him  by  a  well-spread  table  till  the  soldiers  brought 
back  the  disappointing  intelliffcnte,  that  their  search  had  been 
fruitless.  The  observations  of  the  officer,  and  his  new  directions, 
soon  iq>prised  the  heroic  woman  of  the  vileness  of  her  husband; 
and  therefore  when  he  appeared,  which  was  shordy  afterwards^ 
even  to  him  she  kept  true  to  her  first  statement,  that  Gustavus  had 
gone  out  into  the  wood*  The  circumstance  of  the  chastised  ser* 
▼ant  seemed  so  insignificant  to  the  officer;  that,  as  it  had  occasion- 
ed  in  him  no  suspicion,  he  never  mention^  it.  And  as  guilt  ea- 
sily believes  itself  suspected,  Pearson  acknowledged  with  vexation 
to  die  Dane,  that  he  had  no  doubt  Gustavus  had  suspected  his  de« 
sign,  being  aware,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  frienddiip,  of  his 
impregnable  fidelity  to  Christiem  fmeasurekss  liar  J  J;  and  had  ac- 
cordingly taken  the  onportunity  of  his  absence,  to  escape.  As 
none  were  in  the  lady's  oo^ifidcnc^^  the  new  retreat  of  Gustavus 
remamed  undiscovered,  tiU  assbted  by  the  good  curate,  and  other 
friends  to  liberty,  he  appeared  openly  at  the  head  of  the  brave  Da- 
lecarlians,  and  gave  his  country  freedom. 

£.  K.  Porter^  Travels  in  Sweden  and  Rusaia^  voL  2. 

Art.  VI  II.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Deterioration  of  the  Climate  of 
Britain^  with  an  attempt  to  point  out  its  Cause. 
[From  the  Jouraal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.] 
npH  AT  for  several  centuries  past  the  climate  of  England  has  un- 
-^  dergone  a  very  material  change  for  the  worse,  appears  demon* 
strated  by  the  most  irresistible  historical  evidence;  nor  can  there 
indeed  be  a  doubt  that  the  springs  are  now  later,  and  the  summers 
shorter,  and  that  those  seasons  are  colder  and  more  humid  than 
they  were  in  the  youthftil  days  of  many  persons,  and  those  not 
very  aged,  who  are  now  alive.  We  learn  m>m  our  old  chronicles, 
that  the  grape  has  formerly  been  cultivated  in  England,  for  the 
manufacture  of  wine,  but  we  now  know  that  even  with  much  care 
and  attention  it  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  ripen  a  scanty  crop,  un- 
der walls  exposed  to  the  sun,  sheltered  from  cold  wind,  and  in 
every  respect  in  the  most  favourable  aspect;  and  it  would  be  foUv 
to  attempt  its  growth  in  the  method  of  a  vineyard,  as  a  standard. 
Of  this  real  luxury  of  more  genial  climes,  we  have  so  long  been 
deprived,  that  we  trouble  ourselves  litde  about  those  golden  days 
when  Bacchus  smiled  upon  our  hills.  But  what  may  be  considered 
as  coming  more  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the  present 
generation  is,  that  Pomona  is  abottt  to  desert  our  ^vcfaards,  and 
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that  on  ground  where  the  clustering  vine  once  flouiiiiied,  the  ap* 
pie  has  of  late  )rears  scarcely  ripened.  Indeed  we  are  informed 
upon  good  authority,  that  it  is  now  sixteen  years  smce  the  or- 
chards have  afforded  a  plentiful  crop.  It  is  really  melancholy  to 
think  that  at  no  very  remote  period  our  posteri^  may  in  all  pro- 
bability be  in  the  same  situation  in  reganl  to  cyder,  that  we  are 
now  placed  in  with  respect  to  wine;  when  the  apple  tree,  like  the 
vine,  will  only  afford  a  penurious  supply  of  sour  fruit,  and  will  be 
cultivated  in  forcing  houses  to  supply  die  tables  of  the  rich. 

Lest,  however,  we  should  be  set  down  among  the  screech-owls 
of  mankind,  whose  race.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  shews  no  symptoms 
of  extinction,  and  who  make  it  their  business  ^  to  lessen  the  little 
comforts,  and  shorten  the  short  pleasures  of  our  condition  by  pain- 
ful remembrances  of  the  past,  or  melancholy  prognostics  of  the  fu«> 
ture;'  we  shall  now  beg  leave  to  g^e  our  readers  a  few  facts  con- 
nected with  this  change'  of  climate,  which  may  perhaps  throw  a 
little  light  upon  the  subject,  and  tend  to  exhibit  the  cause  of  those 
effects  which  we  have  just  deplored. 

It  is  demonstrable,  tnat  in  me  northern  parts  of  our  hemisi^iere 
the  mean  annual  tenq>erature  is  on  the  decline,  and  on  recurring 
to  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  it  appears  that  in  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Europe  the  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  is  very  sen* 
sibly  increasing.  This  is  perhaps  particularly  the  case,  and  easily 
observable,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Bknb;  and  the  glaciers,  which 
descending  from  the  summits  of  that  and  the  adjoining  peaks,  in- 
vade the  adjacent  valley  of  Chamoimcy,  are  makmg  sudi  progress 
as  to  threaten  at  no  very  remote  period,  to  render  the  heart  of  that 
district  inaccessible  to  the  traveller.  In  a  recent  number  of  die 
^  Bibliotheque  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,'  Professor  Pictet  infc^ms 
us,  that  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  has  very  lately  advanced  fifity  feet; 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  neighbouring  villagers.  But  if  we  re- 
sort to  more  northern  climes  we  shall  find  yet  more  alaming  evi- 
dence of  the  great  increase  of  snow  and  ice,  and  of  this,  the  histo- 
ry of  Greenland  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  facts  upon 
record.  We  know  that  that  countrjf,*  which  was  probably  first  peo- 
pled by  £ur(q>eans  from  Iceland,  received  its  name  from  its  ver- 
dant appearance,  and  that  the  original  colony  continued  to  prosper, 
and  to  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Norway,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  century,  since  which  period  all  communication 
with  £ast  Greenland  has  ceased,  and  what  was  once  known  res- 
pecting it  is  almost  buried  in  oblivion.  Since  that  period  too,  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland,  which  once  was  perfectly  accessible,  has 
become  blockaded  by  an  immense  collection  of  ice,  so  that  till 
within  these  few  mcmths  no  vessels  could  approach  near  enough 
even  to  see  land  in  that  direction. 

The  following  quotation  from  Fabricius*  will,  we  prestime,  fur- 
nish satisfactory  proof  of  the  great  increase  of  the  inland  ice  (^ 
Greenland,  and  seems  particulany  apposite^o  our  present  purpose. 

*  Ny^  Samliog  af  del  SongeUge  Danske  Videoskaben  SeJskabs  Skrivter.  T. 
HL  17S8. 
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*'  The  bnd-ice  (Fisbraec)  in  Greenland  ia  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  in  nature^  and  in  extent  far  exceeds  any 
other  hitherto  known^  running  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  di^ 
odier,  and  coveriM  it  ¥rith  an  eternal  ice,  leaving  only  some  tops 
of  mountains,  whidi  rise  Uack  and  naked  above  it.  When  you 
ascend  lany  of  the  highest  mountmns  free  from  ice  cm  the  seaMroast, 
a«keadful  view  is  presented*  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  every 
direction  nothing  is  seen  but  a  glittering  surfoce,  which  merits  the 
appellation  of  an  icy  ocean, 

*  The  ice  is  extending  every  year,  increasing  in  heiriit  as  well 
as  breadth,  and  has  alroidy  occupied  the  greatest  parto?  die  coun- 
try«  When  it  meets  with  high  mountains  it  is  checked  in  its  pro- 
gress  till  it  has  reached  an  equal  height,  and  thenproceeds  farther 
without  obstruction.  An  experiment  has  been  made  of  placing  a 
pde  in  the  earth  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Hne  of  ice, 
and  that  place  has  been  found  occupied  by  the  ice  the  following 
y^ar.  Its  progress  is  indeed  so  rapid  that  Greenknders,  who  are 
still  living,  remember  their  fathers  limiting  rein-deer  among  naked 
mountains,  which  are  now  completety  covered  with  ice.  I  have 
myself  seen  foot*patfas  leading  to  the  inland  of  this  part  of  the 
country,'  which  are  now  obstructed  by  glaciers^  k  is  chiefly  in  the 
vaBeys  that  the  ice  is  accumula^^,  and  where  these  reach  the  sea, 
and  the  inner  part  of  the  bay,  the  ice  projects  in  large  Mocks  over 
the  watar;  Part  of  the  ice  appears  to  be  even  and  smooth,  particu- 
latlyin  the  middle,  but  a  part  of  it  very  uneven,  especially  at 
the  extremities  towsurds  the  naked  land,  and  in  those  places,  where 
small  hi&ocks  have  htta  covered*  But  if  you  proceed  farther  cm 
die  ice,  that  which  seemed  to  be  even,  consists  of  vallies  with  se- 
veral strata.  There  are  ako  a  number  of  rents  of  different  widths, 
aiid  so  deep  that  the  eye  seeks  the  bottom  in  vain.  That  part  of 
the  ice  which  appeared  to  be  uneven  is  nothing  but  projecting  hil- 
locks with  deep  ravines,  where  it  is  impossible  to  proceed,  and 
which  bear  the  appearance  of  the  sea  in  most  violent  motion,  in- 
standy  congealed.  If  you  look  down  into  die  rents  or  observe  the 
ice  lut  the  extremities,  you  find  die  lower  stratum  of  a  blue  colour, 
which  is  darker  towards  the  boUom,  but  towards  the  surface,  the 
colour  b  lighter,  the  uppermost  stratum  having  its  natural  white-^ 
ness.  The  noise  of  water-falls  is  heard  in  some  of  the  rents,  and 
a  thundering  sound  is  frequently  heard  under  your  feet,  when  a 
new  rent  is  made.  On  inspecting  the  extremity  of  the  ice,  when  it 
is  forming  in  low  places,  you  will  find  it  undermining  die  ground 
and  pushing  it  aside  as  if  it  were  by  a  plough.  This  detritus  lies 
collected  in  heaps  all  along  the  sides  ot  the  ice,  like  walls,  and  at 
the  first  breaking  up  of  the  ice  is  sunk  into  it  for  ever.  In  many 
places  entire  lakes  are  filled  and  rivers  stopped  up;  the  ice  spares 
nothing. 

*  The  blocks  of  ice,  that  form  a  continuation  of  the  land-ice  and 
project  over  the  water  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  bays,  are  yeaify  in^ 
creasing.  The  sea  below  throws  its  waves  over  diem,  and  makes 
such  excavations,  that  in  many  places  large  poles  of  ice  are  hang- 
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ing  down  at  the  sides,  having  the  appearance  of  pipea  of  organs, 
and  in  other  places  it  forms  immense  arches*  In  proportion,  as 
these  blocks  increase  above  and  become  heavier,  aiul  the  excava- 
tions belotr  are  extended,  immense  masses  are  precipitated  into 
the  water.  Many  bays  are  really  deep  enough  to  receive  such  ice 
moimtains*  As  one  mass  falls  down,  that  which  is  behind  is  car- 
ried along  with  it,  and  thus  one  follows  the  other  with  a  tremend- 
ous cracking  noise,  like  a  heavy  cannonade*  The  sea,  as  is  easily 
imagined,  is  thereby  put  into  a  violent  motion,  and  overflows  die 
land  to  a  great  height,  and  this  inundation  is  felt  at  the  .distance 
of  several  miles.  It  has  even  happened  that  tents  pitched  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea  have  been  carried  away  and  the 
people  have  perished.  Boats  are  also  in  great  danger. 

^  Such  masses  of  ice  are  at  first  precipitated  deep  in  the  water, 
and  returning  to  the  surface  continue  for  a  long  time  in  motion. 
Sometimes  they  are  united  to  the  flat  ke  in  the  bays  of  congela- 
tion, and  thus  remain  surrounded  by  it  for  a  time,  or  they  break 
in  their  fell  the  ice  which  is  already  formed  there. 

^  Another  circumstance  which  increases  these  mountains,  is  that 
in  some  places  there  are  large  lakes  above  the  ice  blocks,  discharg- 
ing their  water  through  openings  under  them*  Round  the  edges  of 
the  lakes  are  hanging  pieces  of  ice,  which  in  the  above-described 
manner  are  precipitated  into  them.  They  are  then  driven  to  the 
mouth  of  the  opening,  through  which  the  smaller  pieces  are  carri- 
ed down  into  the  sea,  but  the  larger  ones  block  up  the  opening,  by 
which  not  only  the  water  is  stopped,  but  also  the  other  masses  of 
ice.  The  water  rising  hieher  detaches  still  more  of  those  pieces, 
and  the  lake  is  at  last  so  full  of  them,  that  they  break  a  new  chan.- 
nel.  Thus  the  masses  that  were  heaped  one  upon  the  other  are 
hurled  into  the  sea,  accompanied  bv  a  continual  thundering  noise. 
The  sea  is  put  into  terrible  comm^otion,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood,  when  they  hear  this  roaring,  expect  to  seethe 
whole  bay  blocked  up  with  ice. 

^  If  the  ice  mountains  remain  for  some  time  under  the  project- 
ing blocks  of  ice  (which  depends  on  the  state  of  the  wind  and  the 
current)  their  size  is  then  increased,  and  they  rise  to  a  terrible 
height,  assuming  the  most  curious  shapes.  At  last  they  are  driven 
from  one  bay  into  another,  or  they  advance  into  the  sea  and  float 
about  in  Davis's  Strait,  tiU  by  moving  southwards  they  are  dis- 
solved in  more  temperate  latitudes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
ice  mountains  in  Davis's  Strait  have  their  origin  in  Greenland, 
for  some  of  them  probably  came  from  more  distant  regions;  but  I 
think  it  most  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  sort  of  ice  has 
been  detached  from  the  western  coast,  and  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland  which  they  call  old  Greenland.' 

From  this  and  other  evidence  which  mig^t  be  adduced,  it  is 
clear  that  the  quantity  of  ice  in  the  northern  t-egions  has  undergone 
^.  very  considerable  and  even  rapid  increase,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  diis  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  account  for  that  deterioration 
of  our  climate  which  we  set  out  with  deploring,  and  which,  if  the 
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same  causes  continue  to  act,  is  equally  threatening  to  our,  at  pre- 
sent,  more  fortunate  neiriibours  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  now  becomes  a  question  whether  there  are  any  hopes  of  amend- 
ment; whether  matters  may  not  take  a  turn  the  other  way;  and 
whether,  by  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  climate  of  this 
part  of  Europe  may  not  rec^ain  its  rormer  state*    In  favour  of  dus 
idea,  it  seems  in  the  first  place  highly  improbable,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  beneficent  adjustments  of  Nature,  that  there  should 
be  no  remedy  or  compensation  provided  for  so  great  an  evil;  but^ 
secondly,  it  seems  that  within  the  last  year  a  very  notable  relaxa- 
tion of  the  cold  has  actually  taken  place.     East  Greenland,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  has  not  only  been  inaccessible,  but  even 
invisible  for  a  long  period;  but  last  year  it  was  observed  by  one  of 
the  whalers,  that  uie  ice  had  there  suffered  a  most  astonishing  de- 
crease; that  about  two  thousand  square  leagues  had  disappeared, 
and  that  land  was  again  visible.    We  learn  too  from  Copenhagen, 
that  intelligence  was  there  received  in  August  last,  that  the  ice 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  interrupted  the  communication 
with  East  Greenland  had  vanished.  It  is  further  probable  that  the 
process  of  thawing  is  going  cm  to  a  yet  greater  extent  further 
north,  for  the  ice  islands  met  with  in  the  Atlantic  are  almost  en- 
tirely conveyed  thither  by  the  southern  current,  which  constantly 
runs  in  Davis's  Strait,   and  they  were  last  year  much  more  nu- 
merous than  usual — ^many,  and  large  ones,  were  even  seen  in  42^ 
south  latitude  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1816,  and  we  think  it 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  extreme  chillness  of  that  season 
may  in  great  measure  be  referred  to  these  visiters  from  the  north; 
for  the  south-west  winds  could  not  but  have  been  chilled  by  pas- 
sing over  these  frozen  masses.     We  think  there  is  one  other  re- 
mark worth  recording,  though  we  would  not  be  imderstood  to  lay 
any  stress  upon  its  reference  to,  or  connexion  Mrith,  the  more  pro- 
pitious state  of  weather  that  we  now  look  for — it  is,  that  at  the 
very  time  we  heard  of  the  thawing  of  the  northern  ice,  and  a  con- 
sequent probability  of  the  return  of  these  regions  to  their  former 
state,  the  westward  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  began  to  de- 
cline, and  it  has  already  retrograded  some  degrees  towards  due 
north.* 

Art.  IX. — Books  Republishe(L 
Characters  of  Shakspeare" s  Plays ^  by  William  Hazlitt. 
The  French  we  believe  have  boasted  that  they  were  the  first  to 
discern  the  merits  of  Milton  and  Newton,  anddiat  those  authors 
enjoyed  great  celebrity  on  the  Continent  while  their  names  were 
almost  totally  unknown  in  their  native  land.  Whether  this  be  true 
orotherwise,  it  is  certain  that  the  most  judicious  and  at  the  same 
tame  the  most  rapturous   admirer  of  Shakspeare  is  the   German 

*  FroDi  America,  too,  we  learn,  that  in  consequence  of  the  coldness  of  the  sea- 
sons, Indian  com  will  no  longer  ripen  in  New  England,  and  that  tlie  fanners 
kare  eonsequently  taken  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  has  succeeded  so  weU, 
as  to  render  it  likely  to  supersede  maize. 
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critic  ScMegeU  In  his  excellent  lectures  on  the  Drama  he  has 
gone  more  fully  and  deeply  into  the  subject,  than  any  of  the  thou- 
sand commentators  before  him,  who  have  *'  held  their  farthing  can- 
dles to  the  sun'  of  Shakspeare*  The  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  great  master,  his  profound  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
nature  in  her  highest  and  lowest  walks;  his  humour  and  pathos;  his 
admirable  discrimination  of  character,  and  his  absolute  dominion 
over  the  niinds  of  his  readers,  have  never  been  better  described  or 
more  rationally  accounted  for,  than  by  this  German  writer.  And 
yet  there  is  scarcely  a  book,  in  the  current  Eng^sh  literature,  that 
we  should  suppose  less  intelligible  to  foreigners  in  consequence  of 
the  obsoleteness  of  many  of  the  words,  and  the  prevalence  of  local 
idioms  and  allusions.  *  The  divinity,  however,  that  *  stirred 
within  him,'  has  triumphed  over  these  obstacles,  and  the  language  of 
nature  is  as  well  understood  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  it  seems,  feeling  a  little  piqued 
that  a  foreigner  should  have  all  the  creditofaphilosc^hical  criti* 
cism  upon  an  English  author,  set  down  to  prove  that  his  coimtry- 
men  are  able  to  give  reasons  of  their  ovm  for  dieir  idolatry.  He 
has  accordingly  produced  the  book  before  us,  and  although  we 
think  that  he  has  in  some  instances  pushed  his  religious  worship  to 
the  verge  of  superstition,  and  in  others  displayed  no  less  fanaticism, 
yet  upon  the  wnole  it  is  an  eloquent  and  sensible  book,  containing 
perhaps  next  to  Schlegel's,  the  best  analysis  of  the  charactera  of 
Shakspeare's  heroes  that  has  yet  appeared.  Each  play  is  consider- 
ed separately,  its  beauties  pointed  out,  and  its  dramatis  personae 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent  ones. 
New  lights  are  thus  frequendy  shed  upon  the  characters  whom  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  in  a  different  point  of  view, 
and  although  we  are  often  disposed  to  think  that  diis  commenta- 
tor like  many  others,  ^  sees  in  Shakspeare  more  than  Shidcspeare 
knew,'  yet  he  has  given  still  oftener  such  good  *  reasons  for  his 
faith,'  that  we  rise  from  the  perusal  with  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  the  genius  of  the  poet,  than  we  had  before  entertained.  Of  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  style,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself  and  two  or  three  others 
of  the  school  of  Leigh  Hunt,  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  say. 
It  has  a  kind  of  homely  simplicity  and  freshness  about  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  profusion  of  similes  and  allusions,  which  remind  us 
forcibly  of  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  but  unfortunately 
the  effort  at  simplicity'  andiiatund  expression  has  often  an  appear- 
ance of  labour,  which  renders  it  awkward  and  rather  ludicrous. 
The  following  sentences  furnish  a  fair  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  author's  ideas  ^jostle  each  other'  (as  he  days  of  Shaks« 
peare)  when  the  stream  of  natural  expression  is  a  little  forced  out 
of  its  channel.    He  is  comparing  Chaucer  with  Sfaidcspeare. 

<  No  one  could  have  more  depth  of  feeling  or  obi^ervatioii  than  Chau- 
cer, but  he  wanted  resources  of  invention  to  lay  open  the  stores  of  na- 
ture or  the  human  heart  with  the  same  radiant  light,  that  Shakspeare 
has  done.  However  fine  or  profound  the  thought,  we  know  what  is  co- 
ming, whereas  the  effect  of  reading  Shakspeare  is  « like  the  eyeof  vas- 
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salage  encounteriDg  majesty/'  Chaucer's  mind  was  conaecutive,  ra? 
ther  than  discursive.  He  at  rived  at  truth  through  a  certain  process; 
Shakspeare  saw  every  thing  by  intuition.  Chaucer  had  great  variety 
of  power,  but  he  could  do  only  one  thing  at  once.  He  set  himself  to 
work  on  a  particular  subject.  His  ideas  were  kept  separate,  iabelledi 
ticketed,  and  parcelled  out  in  a  set  form,  in  pews  and  cotnpartments  by 
themselves.  They  did  not  play  into  one  another's  hands  They  did 
not  redact  upon  one  another,  as  the  blower's  breath  moulds  the  yielding 
glass.  There  is  something  hard  and  dry  in  them-  What  is  the  most 
wondeiful  thing  in  Shakspeare's  faculties  is  their  excessive  sociabUity} 
and  how  they  gossiped  and  compared  notes  together.' 

Of  his  better  mamier  the  following  is  a  favorable  specimen* 
<  We  have  heard  it  objected  to  Romeo  and  JuLiBT,that  it  is  founded 
on  an  idle  passion  between  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  have  scarcely  seen 
and  can  have  but  little  sympathy  or  rational  esteem  for  one  another, 
who  have  had  no  experience  of  the  good  or  ills  of  life,  or  whose  raptures 
or  despair  must  be  therefore  equally  groundless  and  fantastical.  Who- 
ever objects  to  the  youth  of  the  parties  in  this  play  as  ^  too  unripe  and 
crude"  to  pluck  the  sweets  of  love,  and  wishes  to  see  a  first  love  car*' 
ried  on  into  a  good  old  age,  and  the  passions  taken  at  the  rebound, 
when  their  force  is  spent,  may  find  all  this  done  in  the  Stranger  and  in 
other  German  plays,  where  they  do  things  by  contraries,  and  transpose 
nature  to  inspire  sentiment  and  create  philosophy,  Shakspeare  proceed* 
ed  in  a  more  straight,  fi>rward,  and,  we  think,  effectual  way.  He  did  not 
endeavour  to  extract  beauty  from  wrinkles,  or  the  wild  throb  of  passion 
from  the  last  expiring  sigh  of  indifference.  He  did  not  <<  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thisUes."  It  was  not  his  way.  But  he  has  given 
a  picture  of  humau  life,  such  as  it  is  in  the  order  of  nature.  He  has 
founded  the  passion  of  the  two  lovers  not  on  the  pleasures  they  had  ex- 
perienced, but  on  all  the  pleasures  they  had  not  experienced.  All  that 
was  to  come  of  life  was  their^i.  At  that  untried  source  of  promised 
happiness  they  slaked  their  thirst,  and  the  first  eager  draught  made 
them  drunk  whh  love  and  joy.  They  were  in  full  possession  of  their 
senses  and  their  affections.  Their  bnpes  were  of  air,  their  desires  of 
fire.  Youth  is  the  season  of  love,  because  the  heart  is  then  first  ihelted 
in  tenderness  from  the  touch  of  novelty,  and  kindled  to  rapture,  for  it 
knows  no  end  of  its  enjoyments  or  its  wishes.  Desire  has  no  limit  but 
itself.  Passion,  the  love  and  expectation  of  pleasure,  is  infinite,  extra- 
vagant, inexhaustible,  till  experience  comes  to  check  and  kill  it.  Juli- 
et exclaims  on  her  first  interview  with  Romeo— 

*<  Mj  bounty  is  as  Ixrandless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep.^' 

And  why  should  it  not  ?  What  was  to  hinder  the  thrilling  tide  of  plea- 
sure, which  had  just  gushed  from  her  heart,  from  flowing  on  without 
stint  or  measure,  but  experience  which  she  was  yet  without?  What 
was  to  abate  the  transport  of  the  first  sweet  sense  of  pleasure,  which 
her  heart  and  her  senses  had  just  tasted,  but  indiffererence  which  she 
was  yet  a  stranger  to?  What  was  there  to  check  the  ardour  of  hope,  of 
fidth,  of  constancy,  just  rising  in  her  breast,  but  disappointment  which 
she  had  not  yet  felti  As  are  the  desires  and  the  hopes  of  youthful  pas- 
sion, such  is  the  keenness  of  its  disappointments,  and  their  baleful  ef- 
fect.   Such  is  the  transition  in  this  play  from  the  highest  bliss  to  the 
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lowest  despair,  fh>fn  the  nuptial  couch  to  an  untimely  grave.  The  on* 
ly  evil  that  even  in  apprehension  befalls  the  two  lovers  is  the  loss  of 
the  greatest  possible  £&1ic»ty;  yet  this  loss  is  fatal  to  both,  for  they  had 
rather  part  with  life  than  bear  the  thought  oi  surviving  all  that  had  made 
life  dear  to  them.  In  all  this,  Shakspeare  has  but  folloyred  naiture, 
which  existed  lin  his  time,  as  well  as  now.  The  modern  philosophy, 
which  reduces  the  whole  theory  of  the  mkid  to  habitual  impressions, 
and  leaves  the  natural  impulses  of  passion  and  imagination  out  of  the  ac- 
count, had  not  then  been  discovered;  or  if  it  had,  would  have  been  lit- 
tle calculated  for  the  uses  of  poetry.' 

We  could  make  many  other  extracts  creditable  to  the  author's 
eloquence  and  sound  sense,  but  the  following  remarks  on  the  char- 
acter of  Hamlet  are  all  that  we  have  room  for. 

<  This  is  that  Hamlet  the  Dane,  whom  we  read  of  in  our  youth,  and 
whom  we  seem  almost  to  remember  in  our  after  years;  be  who  made 
that  famous  soliloquy  on  life,  who  gave  the  advice  to  the  players,  who 
thought  ^'  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  a  steril  promontory,  and  this 
brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  the  air,  this  majesties!  roof  fretted  with 
goiden  fire,  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours;"  whom  ^  man 
delighted  not,  nor  woman  neither;"  he  who  talked  with  the  gravedig- 
gers,  and  moralized  on  Yorick*s  skull;  the  schoolfellow  of  Rosencraus 
and  Guiidenstem  at  Wittenbergi  the  friend  of  Horatio  ;  the  lover  of 
Ophelia;  he  that  Mras  mad  and  sent  to  England;  the  slow  avenger  of  his 
Other's  death;  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Horwendillus  five  hundred  years 
before  we  were  bom,  but  all  whose  thoughts  we  seem  to  know  as  well 
as  we  do  our  own,  because  we  have  read  them  in  Shakspeare. 

^  Hamlet  is  a  name:  his  speeches  and  sayings  but  the  idle  coinage  of 
the  poet's  brain.  What  then,  are  they  not  real?  They  are  as  real  as 
our  own  thoughts.  Their  reality  is  in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  «v  who 
are  Hamlet.  This  play  has  a  prophetic  truth,  which  is  above  that  of 
history.  Whoever  has  become  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  through 
his  own  mishaps  or  those  of  others;  whoever  has  borne  about  with  him 
the  clouded  brow  of  reflection,  and  thought  himself  ^  too  much  i'  th' 
sun;"  whoever  has  seen  the  golden  lamp  of  day  dimmed  by  envious 
mists  rising  in  his  own  breast,  attd  could  find  in  the  world  before  him 
only  a  dull  blank  with  notliing  left  remarkable  in  it;  whoever  has  known 
*<  the  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  insolence  of  office,  or  the  spurns  which 
patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes;"  he  who  has  felt  his  mind  sink 
within  him,  and  sadness  cling  to  his  heart  like  a  malady,  who  has  had 
his  hopes  blighted  and  his  youth  staggered  by  the  apparitions  of  strange 
things;  who  cannot  be  well  at  ease,  while  he  sees  evil  hovering  near 
him  like  a  spectre;  whose  powers  of  action  have  been  eaten  up  by, 
thought,  he  to  whom  the  universe  seems  infinite,  and  himself  nothing; 
whose  bitterness  of  soul  makes  him  careless  of  consequences,  and  who 
goes  to  a  play  as  his  best  resource  to  shove  off,  to  a  second  remove,  the 
evils  of  lite  by  a  mock  representation  of  them — this  is  the  true  Hamlet 

<  We  have  been  so  used  to  this  tragedy  that  we  hardly  know  how  to 
criticise  it  any  more  than  we  should  know  how  to  describe  our  own 
faces.  But  we  must  make  st^ch  observations  as  we  can.  It  is  the  cme  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  that  we  think  of  oftenest,  because  it  aboimds  most 
in  striking  reflections  on  human  life,  and  because  the  distresses  of 
Hamlet  are  transferred,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to  the  general  account 
of  humanity.    Whatever  happens  to  him,  we  apply  to  ourselves^  be- 
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cause  he  applies  it  so  himself  as  a  means  of  general  reasonkig.  He  t» 
a  great  moralizer;  and  what  makes  him  worth  attending  to  is,  that  he 
moralizes  on  his  own  feelings  and  experience.    He  is  not  a  common* 
place  pedant.  If  Lear  shews  llie  greatest  depth  of  passion,  Haml£t  is 
the  most  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity,  originality,  and  unstudied  de- 
velopment of  character.    Shakspeare  had  more  magnanimity  than  any- 
other  poet,  and  he  has  shewn  more  of  it  in  this  play  than  in  any  other. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an  interest;  every  thing  is  left  for  time  and 
circumstances  to  unfold.     The  attention  is  excited  without  effort,  the 
incidents  succeed  each  other  as  matters  of  course,  the  characters  think, 
and  speak,  and  act,  just  as  they  might  do,  if  left  entirely  to  themselves. 
There  is  no  set  purpose,  no  straining  at  a  point.    The  observations  are 
suggested  by  the  passing  scene — the  gusts  of  passion  come  and  go  like 
sounds  of  musick  borne  on  the  wind.    The  whole  play  is  an  exact  tran- 
script of  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place   at  the  court  of 
Denmark,  at  the  remote  period  of  time  fixed  upon,  before  the  modem 
refinements  in  morals  and  manners  were  heard  of.     It  would  have  been 
interesting  enough  to   have  been   admitted  as  a  by-stander  in  such  a 
scene,  at  such  a  time,  to  have  heard  and  seen  something  of  what  was 
going  on.   But  here  we  are  more  then  spectators.     We  have  not  only 
<  the  outward  pageants  and  the  signs  of  grief;*  but  <  we  have  that  within 
which  passes  shew.'     We  read  the  thoughts  oF  the  heart,  we  catch  the 
passions  living  as  they  rise.  Other  dramatick  writers  give  us  very  fine 
versions  and  paraphrases  of  nature:  but  Shakspeare,  together  with  his 
own  comments,  gives  us  the  original  text,  that  we  may  judge  for  our- 
selves. This  is  a  very  great  advantage.' 

Rosabella;  a  novel.  3  vols. 

The  writer  of  this  production  is,  we  are  told,  distinguished  in  die 
sentimental  world  by  his  former  novels,  which  have  duly  passed 
muster  at  the  circulating  libraries,  and  given  great  satisfacticm  to 
many  ingenious  young  gentlemen.  Not  having  had  the  good  luck 
to  peruse  them,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  decide  whether  ^  Rosa- 
bella' be  equal  or  inferior  to  ^  Santo  Sebastiano.' 

To  tell  the  plain  truth  we  are  hardly  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  the  work  before  us,  as  notwithstanding  all  our  eiForts 
to  the  contrary,  the  overpowering  influence  of  Morpheus  had  seal- 
ed up  our  faculties  before  we  had  finished  the  first  volume.  We 
would  recommend  to  the  author  the  propriety  of  mixing  in  his  fu- 
ture works,  some  speU  or  conjuration,  by  which  the  power  of  this 
cunning  enchanter  may  be  defeated.  Like  ^  Deformed'  he  has 
been  *  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year,'  and  we  think  it  advisable  with 
honest  Dogberry  that  he  should  be  *  comprehended  as  a  vagron.' 
Manners;  a  novel,  in  2  vols. 

This  is  one  of  those  works  which  can  neither  be  praised  nor 
blamed  in  the  superlative  degree.  The  author  has  displayed  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  drawn  from 
observation  upon  books  than  upon  mankind.  *  Integros  haur- 
rire  fontes'  is  reserved  only  for  a  fortunate  few;  the  rest  must  be 
contented  to  *  pour  from  the  vials'  of  their  predecessors  into  their 
own. 

The  characters  are  accordingly  somewhat  commonplace  and  the 
incidents  not  very  new;  neither  are  we  perhaps  sufficiently  moved 
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by  the  touches  of  the  pathetic  introduced  in  it.  The  book  is  not'* 
withstanding  these  defects  amusing;  and  although  we  would  not 
insure  its  life  for  twelve  months  under  a  very  high  premium  (if  the 
expression  be  allowed,)  yet  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  considerably 
admired  for  a  time. 

The  quotations  of  all  descriptions,  English,  French  and  Latin, 
are  uncommonly  numerous,  and  we  suspect  from  the  number  of 
the  latter,  and  the  prevalence  of  legal  allusions,  that  the  author  is  of 
the  masculine  gender,  and  an  acquaintance  of  those  matters  of-fact 
persons,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

Letters  from  a  Mother  to  a  Dcmghter^  by  Mrs.  Taylor  and 
Jane  Taylor. 
The  authors  of  this  useful  little  work  have  heretofore  done  great 
service  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  reading  community  by  the  plain 
and  practical  morality  as  well  as  good  taste  and  good  sense  evin- 
ced in  their  writings.  The  one  now  before  us  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture and  has  the  same  characteristicks.  If  the  rising  generation 
be  not  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  any  that  have  existed  since  the 
golden  age,  it  will  cercamly  not  be  for  want  of  information  and  ad- 
vice in  every  shape.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  diminish  the 
firiction  on  die  high  road  of  instruction,  and  the  by  ways  and  short 
cuts  to  the  great  object  are  innumerable.  Children  are  now  taught 
their  letters  in  the  most  palatable  way  through  the  medium  of  gin- 
gerbread, and  even  theirsports  and  games  in  this  scientific  age  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  philosophical  ideas.  The  great  doctrines  of 
morals  too  are  inculcated  in  a  way  to  suit  all  capacities,  and  car- 
,  ried  through  a  thousand  channels  into  the  public  mind.  The  me- 
dium chosen  by  tliese  authors  for  the  conveyance  of  their  ideas  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  we  reconmiend  it  to  our  younger  readers  as  far 
more  useful  reading  than  the  fanatical  tracts  with  which  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor  are  inundated. 

The  fakers;  a  tale^  by  Elizabeth  B.  Lester. 
We  believe  this  to  be  Miss  Lestei^s  first  appearance  on  the  lite- 
rary stage,  and  if  she  will  take  our  advice,  it  will  be  her  last. 
Encouraged  we  presume  by  the  success  of  Miss  More  and  Miss 
Edgeworth,  she  has  abandoned  that  respectable  and  we  think  more 
appropriate  weapon,  the  needle,  and  len  the  delineation  of  figuref 
on  a  sampler  for  that  of  characters  in  a  novel.  She  should  remem- 
ber however  diat  as  ^  non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corin^ 
thum,'  so  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  female  to  possess  the 
talents  whichhave  elevated  the  ladies,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  to 
the- highest  rank  in  literature.  The  vanity  of  authorship  and  the 
servile  love  of  imitation  have  spoiled  many  a  good  semstress,  and 
diverted  to  die  composition  of  romances,  hands  that  would  have 
been  more  suitably  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  puddings.  In 
the  very  respectable  work  of  the  old  fashioned  Mrs.  Glasse,  which 
we  fear  our  author  is  not  in  the  habit  of  perusing,  it  is  recommen- 
ded to  her  readers  to  purchase  or  procure  the  articles  intended  to 
be  dressed  previous  to  performing  that  operation  upon  them.  We 
would  seriously  advise  Miss  Lester  to  a  similar  course  in  her  next 
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undertaking,  as  in  the  presetit  she  has  displayed  an  unconrunon  de 
gree  of  ignorance  of  the  language  and  character  of  the  worthy  seel 
she  has  introduced.  Middling  authors  are  sure  to  caricature  w^hec 
they  attempt  to  draw  likenesses.  Being  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  diose  finer  touches,  by  which  a  character  is  often  successfuBy 
hit  off,  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  their  fig^ures 
outre  in  order  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  them.  This  appears 
to  be  Miss  Lester's  case,  and  whether  her  book  was  intended  as  a 
satire  or  a  panegyric,  we  think  it  has  equally  failed. 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  David  Gar  rici;  by  Thomas  Dalies.  2  9ob, 
This  though  not  a  very  new  is  a  very  amusing  and  interesting 
book,  full  of  anecdotes  of  the  great  man  whose  life  is  recorded,  as 
well  as  of  his  contemporaries,  and  gratifving  in  many  dther  parti- 
culars to  the  lovers  of  the  drama.  To  the  latter  and  all  who  arc 
fond  of  light  reading  we  recommend  it  as  a  very  entertaining  wtnk. 

Tales  of  Wonder^  of  Humour ^  and  ofSentimenty  ^c.  by  Anna  4tnd 
Anabella  Plumptre.  2  vols. 
*  Promising,'  says  Shakspeare,  *  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time*  Per- 
formance argues  a  great  sickness  on  the  judgment  of  him  that  does 
it.'  If  this  be  true  uie  judgment  of  the  Miss  Plumptres  needs  no 
physician,  for  we  are  not  certain  that  we  ever  met  with  a  book  the 
contents  of  which  were  so  plainly  at  variance  with  its  title.     We 
opened  the  volumes  with  great  expectation  of  finding  sofhethng 
to  compensate  for  the  labour  to  which  our  unfortunate  vocatioo 
exposes  us,  and  closed  them  with  a  strong  desire  of  knowing  what 
ideas  these  ladies  attach  to  the  diree  substandves  they  have  plac- 
ed in  the  title  page.     Of  Sentiment  we  are  so  old  fashioned  as  not 
to  know  the  meaning,  at  least  as  we  find  it  used  in  many  of  the 
works  of  the  day,  of  Humour  we  have  been  unsd>le  to  discover  Ae 
slightest  traces,  and  the  only  Wonder  excited  in  our  minds  is  that 
this  book  could  have  been  composed,  or  at  least  acknowledged  by 
maiden  ladies.     The  first  tale  in  the  work  is  called  Zelis;  under 
which  of  the  heads  the  authors  ranked  it  we  are  at  a  loss  to  dis-    I 
cover.    We  presume  however  it  is  of  the  sendmental  order,  as  wc 
find  the  hero  in  many  delicate  (the  old  phrase  was  tmielicate)  sit- 
uations, the  particulars  of  which  are  expressed  with  becoming 
trarmth.     As  a  sample  of  the  manner  with  which  these  Englkh 
ladies  treat  of  the  amours  of  their  hero,  we  refer  our  readers  to  p. 
24— -5  of  the  first  volume.    We  have  indeed  no  less  than  three  in- 
trigues in  about  the  same  number  of  pages.  What  is  not  indelicate 
indeed  in  these  tales  is  very  commonplace.       The  work  is  fortu- 
nately too  dull  to  be  hurtful,  but  nevertheless  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing for  the  fiftieth  time,  our  surprise  that  such  books  are  re- 
printed in  this  couiitry,  while  so  many  sensible  and  valuable  Eng- 
lish volumes  are  inaccessible  to  the  great  majority  of  readers  from 
their  enormous  price. 
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Art.  X.-— iln  Eulogium  in  commemoration  of  Doctor  Caspar  Wif^ 
tar  J  late  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  held  at 
Philadelphia  for  promoting  useful  knowledge.  Delivered  before 
the  Society,  pursuant  to  meir  appointment,  in  the  German  Lu- 
theran church  in  Fourth  street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  11th  day  of  March,  1818.  By  the  Hon.  William  Tilghmaj^, 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penn* 
sylvania,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society.  Published 
by  order.  Philadelphia.     E*  Earle. 

An  Eulogium  on  Caspar  Wistar^  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  ^hj 
Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Professor  of  ^fatural  History,  in  th^ 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Delivered  by  appointment,  before 
the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society;  and  publish- 
ed at  their  request.     Philadelphia.    Thomas  Dobson  and  Son. 

fHHE  loss  of  Dr.  Wistar,  as  it  excited  in  the  learned  societies  to 
-"-  which  he  belonged,  the  most  profovmd  regret,  called  forth  at  the 
same  time  a  correspondent  desire  to  honor  lus  memory,  and  record 
the  qualifications  by  which  he  was  distinguished.  Such  comme- 
morations of  character  are  attended  with  the  best  eifects.  To  youth, 
they  afford  an  insight  of  those  studies  and  pursuits  by  which 
eminence  is  attained, — to  age,  they  confirm  the  benefits  of  persever- 
ance, and  the  hope  of  its  reward;  acting,  in  both  cases,  as  an  incen- 
tive to  exertion.  The  mind  of  man  is  prone  to  value  the  good 
opinion  of  others;  to  point  out  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  there- 
lore  one  among  other  numerous  recommendations  of  public  testi- 
mony to  departed  merit*  In  order  to  promote  a  just  conception  of 
Aose  standards  of  excellence  which  they  described,  as  well  as  to 
cncomiige  imitation,  the  French  Academy  long  since  adopted  the 
practice  on  the  demise  of  a  member,  of  appointing  one  of  its  body 
to  pronounce  an  Eulogy  on  the  literary  or  scientific  character  of  the 
deceased.  If  on  these  occasions  praase  has,  in  any  instance  been 
extravagandy  bestowed,  the  uses  of  such  a  practice  are  not  dimi- 
nished in  a  society  singularly  select  and  limited  in  its  composition; 
«nd  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  by  it^  much  valuable  information  on 
the  different  pursuits  of  literature  and  science  has  been  preserved, 
much  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  influence  of  events  in 
the  impulse  and  determination  of  genius,  has  been  disseminated, 
aflbrding  lig^t  to  successive  generations  on  the  true  sources  of  in- 
tellectual distinction. 

It  was  with  much  satisfaction  therefore,  that  we  learnt  the  deter^ 
mination  of  the  learned  societies  before  whom,  and  a  numerous 
and  fashionable  audience  th;^se  orations  were  delivered,  to  appoint 
one  of  their  members  respectively  to  such  a  duty.  The  eulogium 
of  the  learned  judge  is  replete  with  judicious  and  feeling  reflection. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  of  classical  elegance,  and  contains  many  just 
and  striking  truths  on  the  dignity  of  philosophical  pursuits.  It 
sets  out  with  deploring  the  loss  of  him  whose  virtues  they  were 
met  to  celebrate,  and  vindicates  tiie  utility  of  approbation  publickly 
expressed  on  the  qualities  of  the  meritorious  dead. 
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«  Deeply  impressed  with  the  merit  of  their  deceased  president,  thejr 
have  resolred,  that  his  talents  and  his  virtues  shall  be  held  up  to  public 
view.  To  him,  indeed,  this  is  now  of  no  concern.  The  breath  of  praise* 
so  sweet  to  the  living,  no  longer  reaches  him.  But  in  a  world  abound- 
ing in  temptation,  it  is  necessary  that  men  should  be  stimulated  to  vir- 
tue, not  only  by  the  example  of  the  dead,  but  by  the  hope  of  posthumoas 
honour.  For,  such  is  our  nature,  that  we  are   powerfully  incited  by 
the  desire  of  fame,  even  after  death.  It  has  been  thought  wise,  thet*e- 
fore,  by  most  nations,  and  particularly  by  the  ancient  republics,  to  pro- 
nounce eulogies  on  the  meritorious  dead.  If  wise  in  them,  it  is  no  less 
8o  in  us.  Indeed,  we  have  more  need  of  this  custom  than  they;  because, 
from  the  nature  of  our  government,  we  have  fewer  artificial  excite- 
ments to  noble  actions.     We  admit  of  no  permanent  honours,  either 
personal  or  hereditary.  But  the  ancient  republics  had  both.  We  are 
not  without  danger  of  becoming  too  exclusivel)  the  votaries  of  wealth, 
often  acquired  by  sordid  and  ignoble  conduct.  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
to  counteract  this  overwhelming  influence,  by  refusing  it  any  weight  in 
the  estimation  of  character.  Tliis  can  be  in  no  way  better  done,  than  by 
fixing  a  standard  in  which  wealth  shall  be  no  ingredient.  And  in   the 
formation  of  this  standard,  posthumous  eulogium  will  be  a  powerful 
engine.  Wealth  will  no  longer  l>e  thought  praiseworthy,  when  it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  praise.  I  am  aware  of  the  opinion  of  a  celebra* 
ted  Uoman  historian,  that  this  kind  of  eulogy,  although  productive  of 
much  good,  had  an  evil  tendency,  in  corrupting  the  truth  of  history. 
But  this  will  depend  on  the  use  which  is  made  of  it.  If  employed   for 
the  purpose  of  lavishing  indiscriminate  or  unjust  encomium,  it  will  be 
an  evil;  if  judiciously  used,  a  good.  By  our  society  this  honour  has  cer 
tainly  been  dispensed,  not  only  with  sound  judgment,  but  with  a  fru$^ 
hand.  We  shall  not  be  accused  of  corrupting  historical  integrity,  when 
It  it  known  that  but  three  eulogies  have  hitherto  been  pronounced  by 
«ttr  order;  and  that  the  objects  of  these  three  were  Franklin,  Ritten* 
housei  and  Priestley.  Indeed  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  many,  and  par- 
ticularly  of  him  whose  virtues  we  are  about  to  commemorate,  that  we 
have  been  too  sparing  of  juut  afifilatue.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  so* 
ciety  which  he  attended,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  many  of  our  assio- 
ciates  had  been  suffered  to  sink  into  unmerited  oblivion.' 

On  the  subject  of  commencing  medical  practice,  the  judge  ex- 

1>res8e8  himself  with  a  soundness  of  opinion  that  recommends  the 
esson  to  every  student  in  the  profession* 

<  Instead  of  entering  immediately  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  he 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  the  first  in  the  world.  In  this  he 
displayed  his  usual  judgment.  It  has  been  reniarked  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  those  who  have  been  great  in  the  learned  professions,  have 
abstained  from  practice  at  an  early  age.  The  cause  is  obvious.  The 
elements  of  science  lie  too  deep  to  be  attained  without  long  and  pa- 
tient thought.  The  mind  requires  retirement  and  tranquillity,  to  exert 
its  powers  of  reflection  to  their  full  extent.  But  these  are  incompatible 
with  the  bustle,  the  anxiety,  the  agiution  of  active  life.' 

The  value  of  natural  science  is  ably  and  eloquently  asserted  in 
the  following  passage,  wherein  that  dignified  pursuit  is  triumphant- 
ly upheld,  and  vindicated  from  the  aspersions  of  the  ignorant. 
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<  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  tends  to 
infidelity  and  even  to  atheism.  To  plead  the  cause  of  philosophy  before 
this  society  would  be  worse  than  waste  of  time.  But  as  we  are  honour- 
ed with  the  presence  of  numerous  strangers,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  this  popular  objection.  It  is  not  foreign 
to  my  subject;  because,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  assertion,  instead  of  re- 
commending our  late  president,  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  we 
should  point  him  out  as  a  delusive  meteor,  whose  false  light  might  tead 
the  unwary  to  the  pit  of  destruction.  I  shall  say  but  little;  for  were  I 
to  permit  myself  to  enlarge  on  the  boundless  subject,  I  should  soon  ex« 
haust  my  own  strength  and  your  patience.  In  the  sacred  scripture,  the 
repository  of  the  revealed  will  of  the  Deity,  we  find  it  written,  that  God 
has  not  left  himself  without  witneat  among  the  heathen;  that  is  to  say, 
his  visible  works  bear  witness  to  his  existence  and  his  attributes.  And  it 
is  most  true.  The  most  barbarous  nations  are  struck  with  the  evidence, 
and  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  power  superior  to  man.  But  those 
stupendous  works,  which,  in  silent  majesty,  proclaim  their  Maker,  do 
not  disclose  half  their  testimony  to  an  ignorant  observer.  Nay,  if  not 
understood,  there  is  danger  of  being  misled  by  them.  The  untutored 
savage  beholds  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  and  perceives  that  from  the 
warmth  of  its  rays  proceeds  the  growth  of  the  innumerable  vegetables 
which  give  beauty  and  comfort  to  the  world.  Ignorant  of  its  nature,  he 
considers  it  as  an  intelligent  being,  and  worships  it  as  a  god.    What 
would  be  his  sensations,  could  the  diarkness  of  his  mind  be  instantane- 
ously illumined  by  philosophy;  how  great  his  surprise  at  perceiving 
that  this  resplendent  orb,  the  object  of  his  adoration,  was  no  more  sen- 
sible than  the  brute  earth  on  which  he  trod?  With  what  astonishment, 
and  gratitude,  and  awe,  would  he  contemplate  that  <great  Being  who 
fixed  the  sun  in  his  orbit,  and  clothed  it  with  light?  If  we  pass  fronpi 
the  savage  to  civilized  man,  the  effects  of  increased  knowledge  will  be 
of  the  same  nature.  The  most  ignorant  among  us  understand  that  the 
sun  was  created  by  God.  To  every  one,  therefore,  it  is  a  mighty  witness 
of  the  existence  and  power  of  its  Maker.  But  thousands  and  thousands 
see  nothing  in  the  sun,  but  the  source  of  light  and  heat.  Suppose  now, 
their  minds  to  be  endued  with  a  knowledge  of  all  its  wonderful  power 
—Suppose  them  to  Tiew  it  as  the  centre  round  which  revolve,  in  rapid 
and  ceaseless  motion,  the  immense  bodies  which  form  the  planetary 
system,  all  bound  by  its  attractive  force,  to  one  immutable  path  through 
the  trackless  void.— Suppose  them  moreover,  to  be  informed,  that  the 
countless  stars  which  bespangle  the  firmament,  are  probably  other 
suns,  enlightening  and  supporting  other  systems  of  inhabited  worlds! — 
Suppose,  I  say,  the  mass  of  mankind  to  have  ideas  like  tiiesc,  would  not 
the  celestial  bodies,  to  them,  bear  stronger  testimony  of  the  mighty 
God?  And  exactly  the  same  argument  is  applicable  to  every  thing  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  in  this  terrestrial  globe — from  intelligent  man  to 
the  scarce  moving  shell-fish — from  the  towering  oak  to  the  twining 
ivy — firom  the  sparkling  diamond  to  the  dubky  coal — from  the  massy 
rock  to  the  fine  sand — ^from  the  troubled  ocean  to  the  glistening  dew- 
drop— from  the  loud  tornado  to  the  whispering  zephyr — whatever  floats 
in  air,  or  swims  in  water,  or  rests  on  its  unfathomed  bed — whatever 
flourishes  on  earth's  green  surface,  or  lies  hid  in  her  capacious  bosom 
—all  the  elements  of  matter,  with  their  unnumbered  varieties — all,  all 
bear  witness  to  their  almighty  Maker,  and  witness  stronger  and  stronger 
as  they  are  better  and  better  understood — for  every  thing  is  perfect, 
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f  TerjF  tbkir  inirscle.  How  theo  can  it  be  that  as  erideoce  inereasesy 
fidth  should  diminish?  The  thing  is  impossible.  When  the  understand- 
ing  b  convinced^  it  is  not  in  human  power  to  withhold  belie£  But,  it 
has  been  said,  that  the  pride  of  man  perverts  his  understandings— that, 
intoxicated  with  his  own  little  discoveries,  he  forgets  his  Maker,  and 
with  the  fool,  says  in  his  heart,  there  ia  no  God,  In  theory  this  is  not 
true;  nor  is  it  in  fact.  That  there  are  melancholy  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary intellect  destroyed  by  intense  study,  is  not  to  be  denied.  And 
candour  would  ascribe  to  that  cause,  the  atheism  attributed,  perhaps 
unjustly,  to  a  late  celebrated  French  astronomer.  But  such  cases  are 
rare.  On  the  contrary,  the  instances  are  without  number,  where  reason 
has  maintained  her  seat,  and  the  belief  in  God  has  been  confirmed.  To 
give  the  highest  examples  at  once,  I  shall  mention  Newton  in  Eng- 
land, and  our  own  Rittenhouse,  whose  minds  the  mighty  Maker  of  the 
universe  seems  to  have  touched  with  celestial  fire,  in  order  that  they 
might  unfold  his  works  and  render  their  testimony  plain  and  irresistible. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  knowledge  begets  pride.  This  is  proved  by  the  two 
great  men  I  have  named,  as  remarkable  for  modesty  as  for  depth  of  sci- 
ence. It  is  only  the  half  learned  who  are  insolent  They  are  proud  be- 
cause they  are  ignorant.' 

From  these  extracts  die  tenor  of  the  Eulogium  may  be  collected; 
Ae  whole  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  friend  to  know- 
ledge, and  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  as  highly  creditable  to  their  dis- 
cernment in  selecting,  for  their  public  orator,  one  who  has  so 
amply  justified  their  choice. 

Dn  CaldwelPs  eulogium  consists  chiefly  of  professional  views, 
which,  as  a  colleague  in  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Universi^  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  particularly  addressed  to  the  students  of  that  de- 
partment, and  to  the  Medical  Society,  at  whose  request  it  was  pro- 
nounced. For  some  particulars  relative  to  the  late  Professor  un- 
noticed elsewhere,  and  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  medical  school  in  this  city,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  notice  of 
the  character  of  the  deceased  at  page  156  of  this  volume,  commu- 
nicated by  one  of  the  Professors. 

Art.  XI. — Notoria;  or  Miscellaneous  Articles  of  Philosophy^ 
Literature^  is*c. 

I.ITBRATURC  AND  SCIENCE.  over  &  great  part  of  the  catalogue,  an 
Mr.  Sandy,  Librarian  of  the  Society  irksome  labour,  and  which  hardly  any 
of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  one  can  h%ve  patience  tO  perform  with 
has  compiled  aoUa/o^tierawonn^  of  the  any  degree  of  aocuracy.     To  obriate 
books  in  the  society's  library,  in  a  man-  this,  Mr.  Sandy  has,  in  his  catalogue, 
ner  calculated  to  facilitate  the  refer-  not  only  arranged,  separately,  but  has 
ence  of  the  reader,  and  aid  him  in  the  formed  each  branch  into  a  variety  ef 
search  of  information.     For  one  who  divisions  and  sub-divisioDB,  which  can- 
wishes  merely  to  know  whether  any  not  lail  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  those 
particular  book  is  in  the  library,  a  com-  who  hare  particular  objects  of  research 
mon  alphabetical  catalogue  is  suffici-  in  Fiew. 
ently  convenient.     But,  where  he  is         Thus,  law  is  divided  iiito, 
anxious  to  know  all  the  books  which  it  1.  Treatises  on  laws  in  genera^ 
contains  on  a  particular  subject,    he             9.  Law  of  nature  and  nations, 
must  be  under  the  necessity  of  reading             3.  Civil  Law. 
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5.  The  constitation  and  public  law 

of  Great  Britain. 

6.  The  law  of  Eng^land. 

7.  The  law  of  Scotland. 

8.  Mercantile  law. 

9.  Military  law. 

10.  Foreign  law. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  subdivisions  we 
giye  the  instance  of 

POfiTRT. 

Sec  1.  Greek  poets. 

!1.  Originals. 
2.  Translations. 
Sec.  1.  Roman  poets. 

il.  Originals. 
2.  Translations. 
Sec.  3.  French  poets. 
{      1.  French  poets  who  have 

written  in  Latin. 
{      2.  French  poets  who   bare 

written  in  French. 
{      3.  Translations  of  French 

poets. 
Sec.  4.  Italian  poets. 
Sec.  6.  English  poets. 
{      1.  Translations  of  English 

poets. 
Sec.  4.  Scottish  poetrj. 
{      1.  Collections    of    Scottish 

poetiy. 
{      2.  Scottish  poets  who  hare 

written  in  Latin. 
(      3*  Scottish  poets  who  haye 

written  in  Scottish. 
{      4.  Scottish  poets  who  hare 

written  in  English. 
{      5.  Translations  of  Scottish 
poets. 
I^  is  also  highly  useful,  where  abook 
is  voluminous,  and  its  subjects  various, 
to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  con- 
tents of  its  different  volumes.  Tlus  part 
of  the  work  has  accordingly  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  present  case  with  great 
dihgence  and  success. 

USEFUL    ARTS. 

On  ike  pregervaiionofJ^eatbymea$iM 
qf  CAarcoflt/.— The  antiseptic  power  of 
charcoal  has  long  been  known;  the  do- 
mestic use  of  it  to  remove  or  to  dis- 
guise a  slight  taant  of  meat,  which  has 
been  oventept,  is  familiar:  as  is  the 
employment  of  it  to  subdue  the  stench 
of  aoimal  corruption  in  other  circum- 
stances. Trials  had  been  likewise  made 
of  it  for  preserving  raw  meat  Ibr  a  long 
time,  and  preventing  instead  of  merely 
r^nedying  the  decay;  but  not  with  com- 
plete auootss,  or  mMBmtofj  result.  ' 


I  was  tbeieibri  desirous  of  making 
trials  of  its  efficacy,  aided  by  other 
means  for  obviating  the  usual  concur- 
rent causes  of  putrescence,  which  ap* 
pear  to  be  |  moisture,  warmth,  and  the 
access  of  atmospheric  air. 

With  this  view  1  procured  some  ves- 
sels to  be  made  of  tin,  which  mav  be 
shortly  described  as  canisters^  to  which 
a  sliding  lid  is  adapted.  Into  these  ves- 
sels fumes  of  charcoal  were  introduced 
to  expel  the  air,  and  substitute  for  it 
carbonic  acid.  They  were  then  filled 
with  slices  of  raw  meat  between  lavers 
of  dry  charcoal  powder,  and  oarenillj 
clos^,  luting  the  lid,  and  then  covering 
the  whole  with  bladder.  In  this  state 
the  tin  vessels  were  placed  in  a  wine 
cellar,  where  they  remained  for  mor# 
than  eight  months,  from  the  banning 
of  April  to  the  present  month  (Decemr 
be^. 

Four  of  these  vessels  were  opened 
on  the  6th  and  the  remainder  on  the  8tl| 
December.  The  meat  was  found  per* 
fectly  sound,  firm,  and  sweet;  except 
two  pieces  which  were  soft.  In  all  the 
rest,  including  three  sorts  of  meat,  the 
fat  and  the  lean  were  alike  good;  and, 
on  rubbing  or  scraping  off  the  charcoal^ 
the  raw  meat  had  precisely  the  appear- 
ance which  it  has  when  fresh  from  the 
shambles.  Some  of  the  pieces  wero 
dressed  and  tasted:  and  weie  pranouac* 
ed  to  be  entirely  sound.  A  few  were 
kept,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  char- 
coal, and  did  not  become  tainted  until 
after  six  days. 

The  charcoal  had  imbibed  a  smell 
not  unlike  that  of  dried  meat;  but  not 
materially  offensive.  The  meat  itself 
was  entirely  free  from  that  smell. 

It  is  my  intention  to  repeat  and  vaiy 
the  experiment,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  any  considerable 
changes  of  temperature  can  be  render- 
ed consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
raw  meat  by  this  method;  observing 
the  other  precautions.  It  is  plain  how- 
ever, that  independently  of  stiil  greater 
usefulness  which  would  attend  so  desi- 
rable a  result,  the  mode  followed  to  the 
extent  of  the  present  successful  trial 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  much 
practical  utility.  It  is  both  simple  and 
cheap. 

Upon  this  account,  and  constderii^ 
the  time  requisite  to  make  progress  in 
experiments  where  results  are  not  ob- 
tained until  after  severalmonths,  1  have 
not  judged  it  necessary  to  defer  the 
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commumcatioii  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  a  first  triaL 
nth  December^  IQll. 

H.  T:  C. 
Patent  JUaU. — There  are  few  pa- 
tents that  promise  to  be  of  such  gfreat 
national  importance  as  one  lately  ob- 
tained by  D.  Wheeler  and  Co.  for  a 
new  and  improved  method  of  preparing 
brown  malt. 

The  essential  difference  between  ale 
and  porter  is,  that  the  latter  liquor  is  of 
a  much  deeper  colour  than  the  former, 
and  has  besides  a  peculiar  empyreuma- 
tic  flavour,  not  easily  defined,  thoug'h 
uniyersally  known.  This  colour  and 
this  flarour  were  originally  obtained  by 
mixing  with  the  irade  malt  commonly 
Used  for  brewing  ale  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  malt  dri^  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature,  and,  in  consequence  of 
being  thus  slightly  scorched,  capable 
of  communicating  to  the  waterin  which 
it  is  infused  a  deep  tan-brown  colour, 
and  a  peculiar  flavour. 

In  the  composition  of  the  best  genu- 
ine porter,  two  parts  of  brown  malt 
are  required  to  three  parts  of  pale  malt 
The  price  of  the  former  is  generally 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  latter;  but 
the  proportion  of  saccharine  matter 
which  it  contains  does  not,  according 
to  the  highest  estimate,  exceed  one- 
half  of  that  aflbrded  by  the  pale  malt, 
and  probably  on  an  average  scarcely 
amounts  to  one  fifth.  Taking,  however, 
the  proportion  of  sugar  in  brown  malt 
even  at  about  one-half,  it  follows  that 
the  porter  brewers  are  paying  for  the 
colour  and  flavour  of  their  liquor  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  cost  of  their  malt. 
The  price  of  this  latter  article  has  of 
late  years  increased  so  enormously,  and 
the  mutual  competition  of  the  roanafac- 
turers  has  become  so  active,  as  to  ofler 
temptations,  not  easily  resisted,  either 
of  supplying  the  flavour  and  colour  of 
porter  by  the  use  of  Spanish  liquorice, 
burned  sugar,  and  other  similar  ingre- 
dients, which,  however  innocent  in 
themselves,  are  prohibited  by  the  Leg- 
islature, or  of  diminishing  the  strength 
of  the  liquor:  thus  rendering  it  more  lia- 
ble to  become  sour  or  vapid  by  keeping, 
and  hence  bringing  on  the  necessity  of 
using,  alkaline  substances  to  correct 
the  mrst,  and  deleterious  narcotics,  such 
as  cocolus  indicus,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  alcohol.  The  result  of  all 
tins  is,  that  a  largfe  quantity  of  iU-made 
noxious  liquor  is  forced  upon  the  pub- 


lic, that  the  diminished  strength  of  svch 
as  is  m^e  of  allowed  ingredients  drives 
multitudes  of  the  lower  classes  to  the 
use  of  gin  and  opium,  and  that  the  scaod- 
alous  frequency  cf  frauds  on  this 
branch  of  the  revenue  has  entirely 
abolished  all  moral  feeling  on  the  sul^- 
ject,  and  reduced  it  to  a  mere  calcula- 
tion of  expediency. 

It  appears  that  the  patentees  ha^o 
discovered  that,  by  exposing  commoo 
malt  to  a  temperature  of  about  430^ 
Fahr.,  in  dose  vessels,  it  acquires  a 
dark  chocdate-brown  colour,  and  is 
rendered  so  soluble  in  water,  either  hot 
or  cold,  that,  when  mixed  with  pale 
malt  in  the  proportion  of  one-eirhtiiBth, 
it  communicates  to  the  liquor  (lie  per- 
fect Golour  and  flavour  of  porter. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  brewer, 
by  employing  four  parts  of  pale  malt 
and  one-twentieth  of  a  part  of  patent 
malt,  may  obtain  a  stronger  liquor  than 
from  his  usual  proportions  of  three 
parts  of  pale  and  two  parts  of  brown 
malt  The  saving  thus  occasioned 
ought  in  equity  to  be  divided  between 
the  patentees,  the  brewer,  and  the  pub- 
lic. The  revenue  will  be  benefited  bj 
the  increased  consumption  which  will 
necessarily  result  from  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  porter;  and  both 
the  revenue  and  pubhc  morab  will  de- 
rive advantage  from  the  greatly  dimin- 
ished temptation  of  fr«ndulent  practi* 
ces.  Ed.  Mag' 


The  followingis  particularly  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  directors  of  banking  esUb- 
lishments,  stock  and  exchange  brokers, 
and  of  merchants  and  others,  in  gene- 
ral, whose  counting  houses  are  so  fre- 
quently the  subjects  of  depredation, 
where  they  contain  notes  and  deposits 
of  value. — 

The  construction  and  properties  of 
Bramah's  patent  lock,  in  which  the 
confidence  of  the  public  has  so  long  re- 
posed, having  become  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  Mr.  Bramah  attended,  and 
exhibited  a  laige  model,  explanatorv 
of  the  principles  of  his  late  father's  lock 
and  his  own  improvements  upon  it,  to 
the  institution;  when  every  one  was  sa- 
tisfied wi  A  the  almost  utter  impossibili- 
ty of  opening  locks  upon  this  construc- 
tion, their  security  depending  upon  the 
doctrine  of  combinations  or  multipliea 
tion  of  numbeis  into  each  other,  whioli 
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iskaown  to  increase  in  the  most  rapid 
proportion  Thus  a  lock  of  five  sliders 
admits  of  3000  variations,  while  one  of 
eig^ht,  which  are  commonly  made,  will 
have  no  less  than  1,935,360  chang^es, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  number  of  at- 
tempts at  making  a  key,  or  at  picking  it 
may  be  made,  before  it  can  be  opened. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  lifetime  of  its 
late  ingenious  inventor:  but,  by  the 
simple  improvement  of  his  sons,  the 
present  manufacturers,  this  difficulty 
may  be  increased  an  hundred  fold,  or  in 
a  greater  proportion,  without  at  all 
adding  to  the  complication  of  the  lock. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Poonah  or  Indian  Potnim^.— This 
is  a  method  of  painting  latelv  introduc- 
ed from  India,  by  which  (with  Poonah 
guides)  the  ladies  of  London  have  been 
enabled  to  decorate  their  dresses,  &c. 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  real 
fruit  or  ffowers.  It  is  also  applied 
to  painting  landscapes,  animals,  &c. 
We  are  also  informed,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary the  pupil  should  be  previously 
acquainted  with  drawing,  and  that  it  is 
done  in  less  than  half  the  usual  time. 
Mr.  Middleton  has  commenced  teach- 
ing the  whole  of  this  el^^t  art  in  Cd- 
inbuigh. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Mu  Jii*Evoy. — ^An  account  has  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  and  in  a  philo- 
sophical Journal  (Dr.  Thomson's,)  of  a 
blind  young  woman  at  Liverpool,  pos- 
sessed of  most  extraordinary  powers  in 
the  organs  of  touch,  and  a  work  has 
been  written,  by  a  medical  gentleman, 
expressly  on  the  subject  These  pow- 
ers are  stated  not  to  depend  upon  an 
improvement  of  the  sense  of  feeling  by 
habitual  exercise,  nor  even  upon  a  pre- 
ternatural sensibility  of  feeling,  but 
upon  the  actual  formation  of  an  optical 
organ  in  the  skin  of  the  fingers,  bands, 
&c.  She  is  said  to  feel  the  hour  of  the 
day  through  the  plate  of  a  watch-glass, 
and  to  distinguish  colours  and  objects 
re/Ucled  by  a  mirror.  Whoever  consi- 
ders the  nature  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
sense  of  vision,  must  pronounce  the 
case  to  be  no  less  than  miraculous.  Dr. 
Darwin,  in  his  loose  speculations  on  or- 
ganic life,  has  traced  an  irritable  fibre 
becoming  sensitive,  and  by  its  appeten- 
cies acquiring  the  organs  necessary  for 
its  existence.  This  case  aflbrds  the  only 
accredited/act  we  believe  yet  on  record 


in  favour  of  his  hypothesis.  A  young 
woman  is  blind,  and  has  an  appetency 
for  the  sense  of  vision,  and  she  gains 
not  two  eyes  as  a  compensation  for 
those  she  had  lost,  but  ten,  one  in  each , 
of  her  fingers,  besides  occasional  ones 
in  the  back  of  her  hand  and  her  cheek. 
There  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary 
sjrmpathy  and  connexion,  we  are  in- 
formed, between  these  newly  produced 
organs  and  those  she  has  lost;  for  we 
have  heard  that  on  a  book  being  pre- 
sented to  her  having  blue  paper  on  one 
side  and  yellow  on  the  other,  she  felt 
the  part  uppermost  and  said  that  it  was 
blue,  and  on  being  asked  what  the  co- 
lour was,  she  turned  round  the  book  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  her  natural  sphere  of 
vision^  and  then  said  it  was  yellow. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  sees, 
and  some  persons  may  suppose  not  with 
her  fingers. 

NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  Hunter  of  Edinburgh  has  invent- 
ed an  instrument  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  navigator.  From  two 
altitudes  of  the  sun,  and  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  observations,  he  can 
determine,  within  ^ve  minutes  after 
the  second  observation,  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  the  hour  from  noon,  and  the 
variation  of  the  compass.  According 
to  the  common  form  of  calculation  for 
double  altitudes,  the  latitude  by  ac- 
count is  supposed  to  be  known,  which 
in  the  use  of  this  instrument  is  not  ne- 
cessary. It  has  been  tried  in  several 
examples,  and  the  results  always  found 
very  near  the  truth.  If  a  vessel  was 
driven  from  her  course  by  storms  or 
currents,  if  the  reckoning  was  altogeth- 
er lost,  and  the  mariner  could  not  get  a 
meridian  observation,  with  this  instru- 
ment and  a  chronometer,  he  could,  in 
a  few  minutes  after  the  second  obser- 
vation, ascertain  his  position  on  the 
ocean  with  accuracy.  An  invention 
of  so  much  utility  in  navigation  is  wor- 
thy of  encouragement  from  those  con- 
cerned in  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

BOTANY. 

A  botanical  work  in  folio,  printed 
from  stone,  consisting  of  coloured  fig- 
ures of  rare  plants,  will  be  published  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year.  The  figures 
are  taken  from  the  collection  of  Chi- 
nese and  Indian  drawings  in  the  posses- 
sion of  William  Cattley,  Esq. 


360  Elegy  to  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper. 

[The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Nisbet,  of  the  Pcnnsyh 
Hospital.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  poets  among  persons  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced; but  their  effusions  mostly  betray  the  wildness  of  an  unset- 
tled brain,  and  their  flights  of  fiemcy  are  in  the  regions  of  extraragance- 

This  piece  is  of  a  different  character.  It  numifetts  a  connexion  -of 
ideas,  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  subject,  which  would  not  disgrace 
a  poet  whose  rationality  had  never  been  suspended.  The  justn^s  of 
the  eulogy  will  be  readily  admitted  by  every  one  who  had  the  happiness 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  much  lamented  Doctor,  whose  mildness  of 
manners,  and  tenderness  of  disposition,  appear  to  have  left  an  indeliMe 
impression,  even  on  the  mind  of  the  deranged.] 

An  Eulooio  Elboiao, 

To  the  departed  Doctor  Samuel  Coo/ier. 

And  Carmers  sheet,  too  short  at  either  end, 
May  serve  a  verse  to  some  departed  friend.  R*  N*. 

1 
Mild  were  thy  manners,  as  the  Biay's  sweet  mom, 
Which  blooms  on  all,  with  nature's  gfrace  and  ease; 

Nor  knew  thy  tender  breast,  reioengt  or  9comi 
But  thought  and  $orrowy  were  Uiy  s<Md's  diseaae. 

For  gentle  May  has  frequent  diowery  tears. 
Though  deck'd  in  all  the  sweets  of  venul  power: 

And  thou,  though  in  thp  life  of  vernal  years, 
Hadst  yet  the  pensive,  and  the  weeping  hour. 

3 

'Tis  oft  the  poet's  and  the  sage's  fate, 
Some  gfrief  or  desolation  to  deplore; 

To  look  indignant  on  the  wretch's  state,  ' 

Who  feels  for  jejf,  nor  feels  a  wish  for  more. 

4 

A  poet,  and  a  sage,  this  (ate  was  thine! 
Bat  mild  benevolence  illam'd  thy  days; 

It  grac'd  thee  throug^h  the  heaiiog  art  divine, 
And  rear'd  a  deathless  laurel  to  thy  praise. 

6 

Ah!  virtuoos  youth!  unknown,  unsought  too  long! 
(Thy  treasures  lock'd,  of  cordial,  mental  fire) 

To  thee,  though  prompt,  how  poor  the  friendly  song^^- 
Wbose  Muse  reached  Wisdom,  Science,  and  the  Lyre. 

6 

By  Alraus  Pater fount  of  worth  and  love, 

May'st  thou  be  blest  in  some  Elysi&n  sphere! 

Through  no  false  Carmel,  but  the  true  to  rove, 
While  I  with  tenderness  revere  thee  here. 

7 

Meanwhile  be  mine  to  search  where  thanks  are  due; 
Review  the  roll  long^  hid,  but  once  more  known: 

Still  worship  virtue— ^love  tho  kind  and  true; 
And  yield  anght  else  (save  injuries)  their  own. 
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Art.  I. — The  Emigranfs  Guide  to  the  Western  and  Southwestern 
States  and  Territories:  comprising  a  geographical  and  statistical 
description  of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio; — ^the  Territories  of  Alabama,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan;  and  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York.  With  a  complete  list  of  the  road  and 
nver  routes,  west  of  the  Aleghany  moimtains,  and  the  connect- 
ing roads  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  City, 
to  New-Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburg.  The  whole  cofhpris 
ing  a  more  comprehensive  account  of  the  soil,  productions,  cli- 
mate, and  present  state  of  improvement  of  the  regions  described, 
than  any  work  hitherto  published.  Accompanied  by  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  including  Louisiana,  projected  and  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  this  work.  By  William  DaH)y,  Member  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  and  author  of  a  Map  and  statistical  ac- 
count of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  adjacent  regions.  New 
Tori:     Kirk  and  Mercein. 

npHE  establishment  of  new  settlements  in  our  extended  territories, 
^  operates  upon  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  a  msmner  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  colonial  systems  of  the  European  powers.  We 
do  not,  it  is  true,  restrict  importation  to  our  own  ports;  we  throw 
open  the  benefits  of  free  trade  to  all  those  possessions  which  by 
treaty  have  been  ceded,  unconditionally  as  to  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, and  which,  prior  to  their  cession,  were  in  a  state  of  colo- 
nial dependence  and  restriction,-— we  do  not  confine  intercourse  to 
our  own  Flag.  The  principles  of  general  liberty  on  which  our 
constitution  is  founded,  extend  eouality  to  every  member  of  the  so- 
cial compact;  yet  the  vivifying  effects  of  colonization  are  alike  felt. 
Emigration  rapidly  fills  up  the  void  of  every  new  acquisition,  and 
the  character  of  the  emigrating  population  ensures  the  speedy  de- 
velopment of  its  resources.  The  tillage  of  new  lands  affords  to 
our  vessels  substantial  objects  of  export,*  while  the  demand  for  im« 

*  Especially  in  the  artkle  of  flour.  During  twelve  months  between  5  and 
600,000  barrels  of  flour  were  imported  by  American  vessels  into  Liverpool  akme. 
We  have  no  returns  of  the  supplies  entered  from  the  United  State:}  at  other  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  or  at  the  ports  of  France,  but  they  roust  have  been  cooddera* 
ble. 
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plements  of  husbandry^  articles  of  convenience,  and  all  that  the  ci- 
vilizing process  takes  off,  creates  employ  for  the  mechanic,  and  a  pro- 
fitable occupation  for  the  merchant*  To  render  the  iUustraticm  fa- 
miliar, we  will  cite  the  example  of  the  Mobile  country,  long  imder 
the  colonial  dominion  of  Old  Spain,  which  since  its  annexation  to 
our  government  has  given  to  numerous  vessels  of  the  Atlantic 
states  a  new  and  extensive  activity,  animating  the  industry  of  our 
denser  population  in  furnishing  the  necessary  artiqles  of  supply, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  cargoes  are  derived  from  it  in  return,  for 
which  the  consumption  of  Europe  presents  a  certain  market.  In 
this  canying  trade,  the  maritime  interests  of  the  older  states  are 
essentially  promoted,  for,  it  is  obvious  that  while  labour  can  be  so 
much  more  advantageously  applied  in  those  new  districts,  it  will 
not  he  diverted  to  shijp-bwidiiig,  at  least  to  any  extent,  aod  wluut- 
ev^r  be  the  <?au^e,  no  fact  is  more  certain  than  diat  the  industry  and 
enterprize  of  the  eastern  and  n^iddle  states  ccmtin^e  to  be  princi- 
pally called  upon  to  provide  freight  for  the  crops  of  the  southern 
pU^iiters.  Thi9  holds  true^  we  believe,  equally  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia*  In  the  Mohik  country,  it  wiu  be  more  decidedly  felt, 
^  its  powers  of  production  are  brou|^t  inV>  operation^  at  present, 
an  active  and  energetic  population  must  be  given  to  it  in  order  to 
reaU^  those  hopes;  and  to  the  conveyance  of  settlers,  with  their 
faniilies,— -the  aupply  of  goods-*-every  description  in  short  of  ex- 
port§^  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  will  be  principally  confined. 
As  cultivation  becomes  increased  by  the  labours  of  the  residents, 
^4  the  encouragements  arising  from  demand,  shippmg  wiU  bet  ^idll 
more  extensively  engaged  in  transportupig  across  the  occ^an  th^  va- 
rious products  in  exchange.  In  this  transportation,  a,  nvirsery  fer  aea- 
tnen  is  formed,  and  employment  ciirculates  its  beae^iat  inft^eoce 
through  some  of  the  most  useful  classes  qS  the  con^munity*  The 
ship^build^r,  the  ri^D^r,  the  ship-chandler,  the  mast-maker,  the  sail 
maker,  the  boat-buUder,  ^e  provision  merchant,  and  of  conae- 

3uence  the  farmer,  hut  more  especially  the.  mariner,  that  precious 
efender  of  his  country,  the  pilot-i-all  these  are  maintained  in  fuU 
activity  by  additional  sources  of  employment.  If  we  examine  the 
composition  of  the  cargoes,  we  shall  find  such  an  infinity  of  modes 
operating  to  enliven  the  business  of  the  large  towns  in  which  they 
are  fitted  out,  as  to  ajford  the  most  satisfactory  assurance,  of  a  solid 
and  d.ur^le  basis  to  oiw  prosperity,  laterature  and  Sfcience  will 
spread  with  tike  esctension  of  the  AiDoerican  mane,  and  to,  Hie  seata 
of  intelli^ncc^  refinement,  and  the  Arts,  resort  will  ever  be  had  ta 
suj^ply  a  liberal  curiosity  with  its  richest  stores.  By  an  interchan^ 
of  ^cas>  of  commodities,  and  of  good  offices,  reciprocal  wants  will 
besuppUed,an4  a  mutual  commerce  of  minds,  as  of  producdons,  wiU 
cement  the  uniQi^  ^  4e  whole  in  die  strong  bonds  of  general  in-^ 
terest-«a  joint  advantage,  one  and  indivisible.  Though  distant, 
yet  homogeneous,  though  so  situated  as  to  seem  divided  by  space,, 
jret  cemected  by  the  same  governing  maxims  of  federative  policy, 
the  members  of  this  great  nation  will  found  tl^ir  attachment  on  lli« 
known  provision  for  their  good  in  the  general  good  of  each  and  alL 
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■  ■..■■  .tlwi»,  with  time,  it  gtew 
To  this  deep-laid  indissoliible  state, 
Where  %Deiuth  and  commerce  lift  their  golden  head^ 
And  o'er  oar  labours,  Liberty  and  Law^ 
Impartial,  watch;  the  wonder  of  a  world!       Thotmon, 

In  this  view  of  beneficial  results  are  to  be  included  all  those 
countries  which  transmit  their  produce  by  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri, 
the  Mississippi,  and  their  tributary  streams.  Whoever  has  invest!* 
gated  the  general  interests  of  his  country,  and  watched  attentively 
the  increase  of  its  commerce^  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  the  vast 
quantity  of  freight  attracted  to  the  port  of  New-Orleans,  and  oc- 
cupied in  conveying  the  annual  wealth  of  those  immense  and  fertile 
territories  communicating  by  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Pro- 
secuting his  views  farther,  and  tracing  the  extraordinary  activity  of 
trade  and  intercourse  on  that  river  since  the  cession  of  LouisianH 
to  this  government,  he  will  see  in  this  new  and  necessary  vent  for 
their  accumulations,  an  unfailing  source  of  employment  to  the 
carrier,  and  of  revenue  to  the  treasury,  perpetually  augmenting. 
The  increased  quantity  of  our  exports  will  of  edurse  extend  the 
amount  of  imports,  on  which  high  duties  are  collected*  Our  rul* 
ing  policy  at  present  is  not  framed  for  doniestic  manufacture,  bUI, 
in  the  importation  of  fabrics  from  abroad,  our  ships  and  seamen  arfe 
employed^  and  a  profit  accrues  to  those  through  whose  hands  the 
business  is  conducted* 

There  is  another  view  on  which  we  are  disposed  to  dwell  with 
some  complacency,  in  enumerating  tlie  advantages  of  our  new  set* 
dements-^e  tendency  they  must  have  in  keeping  down  die  aver* 
age  prices  of  provisions.  Our  population,  adi^ady  equal  in  soliie 
states  to  the  ordinary  demand,  is  progressive,  and  without  sOme 
outlet,  this  increase  would  have  the  natural  effect  of  enhanting  the 
value  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  the  extensive  wants  of 
Europe  in  the  article  of  flour  to  continue,  which  will  be  supplied  by 
us  oi^  so  long  as  the  maxttnum  of  our  prices  are  below  the  mmi- 
mum  of  the  European,  and  it  follows^  that  without  an  expansioti  of 
our  agricultural  territory,  the  farming  population  predominating 
over  that  which  is  condensed  in  towns,  this  branch  of  our  export, 
with  all  its  attendant  consequences,  would  cease.  It  is  besides  es* 
seffttial  to  the  welfare,  the  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  community 
that  subsistence  should  be  easy,  and  withm  the  reach  of  industry 
to  command  on  moderate  terms.  Whilst  there  remain  such  vast 
quantities  of  land  still  unoccupied  in  die  new  districts,  and  in  a 
state  of  hi^  fertility,  always  to  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  pricey 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  on  the  Atlantic  bordet-,  it  will  attain  any 
extravagant  height.  We  are  aware  that  the  dbtance  from  market, 
and  the  consequent  expense  of  transportation  will  prove  an  obstante 
to  the  transmission  of  agricultural  productions  in  taiy  very  |^l^at 
degree,  but,  in  proportion  as  new  roads  and  improved  waiter  torn* 
municadons  are  opened,  this  objection  diminishes  in  force,  i^  we 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  that,  at  present,  Kentucky 'produce  is  %  very 
current  article  in  our  storey*     It  is  reserved  for  somt  fw^km  di^, 
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not  far  distant  it  is  hoped,  to  witness  the  realization  of  those  sub- 
terranean treasures  with  which,  according  to  the  reports  of  travel- 
lers, some  of  the  new  states  abound,  but,  even  now,  a  very  conside- 
rable freight  is  derived  from  the  lead  mines,  and  iron  and  coal  will 
pay  for  working  as  inhabitants  increase.  The  land  tax,  a  produc- 
tive source  of  revenue,  augmenting  with  every  new  purchase  of  in- 
dividuals, comes  in  aid  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  coimtry,  act- 
ing as  a  safe  guarantee  to  public  credit,  and  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  In  fact,  the  combinations  of  inter- 
est and  advantage  which  are  interwoven  with  the  connexion  sub- 
sisting between  the  various  parts  of  this  great  whole,  are  so  evi- 
dent and  multiplied,  so  intimately  blended,  and  promise  in  their  ef- 
fects so  many  beneficial  consequences  to  the  inhabitants  of  tiiis  high- 
ly favoured  portion  of  the  globe,  that  the  mind  is  lost  in  conjectur- 
ing the  probable  eminence  we  may  attain  as  a  nation,  by  a  judici- 
ous use  of  the  united  means  at  our  disposal. 

Farther  territories  may  soon  accrue  to  us.  The  philanthropist 
will  approve,  when  the  arrangement  is  desirable  not  only  to  us,  but 
to  countries  which  are  to  be  materially  benefited  by  the  transfer. 
The  influence  of  good  example,  the  opinions  of  thinking  men,  and 
the  beams  of  civilization,  spreading  over  those  regions  will,  it  is 
hoped,  disperse  any  lingering  delusions  of  error,  and,  diffusing  just 
sentiments,  prepare  the  mind  to  see  more  clearly  the  true  interests 
of  its  nature.  Wherever  the  march  of  good  principles  has  held 
its  course  over  this  continent,  the  advantages  attending  on  its  pro- 
gress have  been  acknowledged  and  adc^ted,  and  indolence,  with  its 
concomitant,  jealousy,  have  given  way  to  more  profitaUe  views  of 
thinking  and  acting.  Vice  is  shunned  when  it  is  accounted  odious, 
and  public  opinion  when  it  is  just,  becomes  respected. 

To  the  research  of  the  philosopher,  these  new  territories  present  a 
field  of  immeasurable  extent.  To  unfold  their  latent  resources  will 
be  an  employment  worthy  at  once  of  his  powers  and  of  the  utility 
and  value  of  his  pursuits.  On  these  he  may  erect  the  structure  of 
an  honourable  fame,  while  he  contributes  to  advance  the  prosperity 
of  his  country. 

Numerous  are  the  political  advantages  which  attend  the  forma- 
tion of  new  settlements.  It  inspires  our  countrymen  with  new  ac- 
tivity: it  incites  the  sanguine  to  useful  adventure:  it  animates  die 
speculative  and  the  ardent  to  extend  their  view  and  realize  im- 
portant schemes:  it  gives  scope  to  invention,  and  offers  the  means  of 
success  to  ingenuity,  beside  consolidating  our  power,  acquiring  to 
it  an  accession  of  physical  force,  and  increasing  that  true  wealth  of 
states  which  consists  in  the  produce  of  the  earth.  So  invigorating 
to  a  nation  is  the  parental  process  of  planting  and  rearing  the  hope- 
ful scions  of  its  native  stock! 

The  assiduity  and  ardor  with  which  France  applied  herself  to 
setding  those  regions  extending  between  her  Canadian  possessions 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mbsissippi,  attest  the  importance  attached  to 
these  new  springs  for  traffic,  these  increasing  demands  for  barter, 
insinuatbig  themselves  into  the  remotest  hunting  grounds  of  the 
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Indian.  The  distance  of  her  dominions  on  this  continent  from  the 
mother  coimtry,  and  the  expense,  as  well  as  difficulty,  of  affording 
them  effectual  support  against  hostile  aggressions  from  her  formi- 
daUe  rival,  led  subsequently  to  their  dismemberment,  but,  while 
the  same  motives  exist  to  encourage  us  to  the  pursuit  of  channels 
which  put  into  effective  circulation  our  active  industry,  we,  by  our 
contiguity  and  compactness  of  position,  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  external  attack.  Each  state  in  reserve  forms  an  impenetra- 
ble depth  of  country,  and  each  frontier  state  is  a  bulwark  to  its 
supporters. 


-alterius  sic 


Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  coDJurat  amice. 

The  immense  value  of  our  new  possessions  appears,  not  alone 
from  a  review  of  their  productions,  their  great  and  improvable  re- 
sources, and  their  employment  for  our  shipping;  the  sentiments  of 
othev.  European  nations  respecting  their  importance,  and  above  all, 
the  conduct  of  France,  in  the  various  efforts  made  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  her  American  dominions,  most  clearly  evince  how  highly 
she  estimated  their  importance.  Though  deprived  of  her  Canadian 
territories,  yet  the  anxious  wish  of  possessing  a  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  may  be  traced  in  the  following  extract  from  a  curi- 
ous memoir,  written  during  the  consulship  of  Buonaparte  in  1800,  by 
a  very  sagacious  and  profound  statesman,  M.  Talleyrand,  which, 
while  it  exhibits  the  beau^  and  fertility  of  the  country  in  question, 
di8pla}rs  the  strongest  desire  for  the  attainment  of  the  object,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  shows  an  extreme  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  every 
obstacle  to  its  possession;  nor  does  it  less  clearly  lead  to  an  infer- 
ence as  to  the  true  value  of  the  acquisition  to  us. 

*  Our  nation,  'says  M.  Talleyrand,  referring  to  Louisiana,^  had  the  vain 
honour  of  conferring  a  name*  on  a  portion  of  the  globe  not  exceeded  by 
any  other  portion  of  it,  in  all  the  advantages  of  the  climate  and  soil.     It 

'is  an  immense  valley,  watered  by  a  deep  and  beneficent  river.  This  ri- 
ver first  acquires  importance  in  the  latitude  of  45  north.  It  flows  in  a 
devious  course  about  two  thousand  miles,  and  enters  the  bay  of  Mex- 
ico, by  many  mouths,  in  latitude  29.  In  these  latitudes  is  comprised 
the  temperate  zcme,  which  has  been  deemed  most  favourable  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  animal  and  vegetable  nature.  This  advantage  is  not  marr- 
ed by  the  chilling  and  sterilifying  influence  of  lofty  mountains,  the  pesti- 
lential fumes  of  intractable  bogs,  or  the  dreary  uniformity  of  sandy  plains. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent,  there  is  not,  probably,  a  snow-capt  bill,  a 
moving  sand,  or  a  volcanic  eminence. 

*  This  valley  is  of  different  breadths.  The  ridge  which  bounds  it  on 
the  east,  is  in  some  places  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  tlie  great  mid- 
dle stream.  From  thb  ridge,  secondary  rivers,  of  great  extent  and  mag- 
nificence, flow  towards  the  centre,  and  the  intermediate  regions  are  an 
uncultivated  paradise.  On  the  west,  the  valley  is  of  similar  dimensions, 
the  streams  are  equally  large  and  useful,  and  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
face equally  delightful. 

*  So  called  after  LonisXTV.  king' of  France.        Kn. 
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<  We  must  first  observe,  that)  in  gaining  possession  of  this  territorjr, 
we  shall  not  enter  on  a  desert)  where  the  forest  must  be  removed  be- 
fore a  shelter  can  be  built;  whither  we  must  cany  the  com  and  clothes 
necessary  to  present  subsistence;  and  the  seed,  the  tools,  and  the  cat- 
tle, which  are  requisite  to  raise  a  future  provision. 

<  There  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  be  imagined  a  district  more  favour- 
able to  settlement.  In  addition  to  a  genid  climate  and  soil,  there  are 
the  utmost  facilities  of  communication  and  commerce.  The  whole  dis- 
trict is  the  sloping  side  of  a  valley,  through  which  run  deep  and  naviga- 
ble rivers,  which  begin  their  course  in  the  remotest  borders,  and  which 
all  terminate  in  the  central  stream.  This  stream,  one  of  the  longest  and 
widest  in  the  world,  is  remarkably  distinguished  by  its  depth.  It  flows 
into  a  gulf  which  contains  a  great  number  of  populous  islands.  Among 
these  islands  are  numerous  passages  into  the  ocean  that  washes  the 
shores  of  Europe.  Thus,  not  only  every  part  of  the  district  is  easily  ac- 
cessible by  means  of  rivers,  but  the  same  channels  are  ready  to  convejr 
the  products  of  ev6ry  quarter  to  the  markets  most  cotitiguous  and  re- 
mote. 

<  The  Nile  flows  in  a  torrid  climate  through  a  long  ftnd  narrow  valley. 
The  fertility  which  its  annual  inundations  produce,  extends  only  two  or 
three  leagues  on  either  side  of  it  The  benefits  of  this  fertility  are  mar- 
red by  the  neighbourhood  of  scorching  sands,  over  which  the  gales  calo- 
ry intolerable  heat  and  incurable  pestilence,  and  which  harbour  a  race 
of  savages,  whose  trade  b  war  and  pillage.  Does  this  river  bestow  rich- 
es worthy  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  nation  to  gain  them,  and  shall  the 
greater  Nile  of  the  western  hemisphere  be  neglected?  A  Nile  whose 
inundations  diffuse  the  fertility  of  Egypt  twenty  leagues  (Vom  its  shores, 
which  occupies  a  valley  wider  than  from  the  Duna  to  the  Rhine,  which 
flows  among  the  most  beautifitl  dales,  and  under  the  benignest  seasons, 
and  which  is  skirted  by  a  civilized  and  kindred  nation  on  one  side,*  and 
on  the  other  by  extensive  regions,  over  which  the  tide  of  growhtg  popu«> 
lation  may  spread  itself  without  hindrance  or  danger. 

<  The  choicest  luxuries  of  Europe  are  cofiee,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  The 
most  useful  materials  of  clothing  are  cotton  and  silk.  All  these  are 
either  natives  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  remarkably  congenial  to  it. 
The  cultivation  of  these,  and  the  carriage  to  market,  are  as  obvious  and 
easy  as  the  most  ardent  politician  can  desire.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
river  will  be  our  own^  and  in  the  lower  and  most  fertile  portion  of  its 
course,  the  banks  on  both  sides  will  be  our  indisputable  property. 

'  The  friend  of  the  health,  longevity,  and  useful  pleasure  of  the  human 
species,  and  of  the  opulence  of  France,  could  not  devise  a  better  scheme 
than  one  which  should  enable  every  inhabitant  of  Europe  to  consume 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  a  day,  and  assign  to  Frenchmen  the  growth,  the 
carriage,  and  the  distribution  of  so  much.f  Now  this  scheme  is  no  oth- 
er than  the  possession  of  the  American  Nile. 

^  I  shall  pass  over,  without  mentioning,  many  other  articles,  duch  as 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  the  like,  for  which  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
will  supply  an  unlimited  consumption,  and  hasten  to  articles  which  are 
of  more  importance,  and  these  are  cotton  and  provisions. 

*  Spanish  America, 
t  295,000,000  cwt  the  produce  of  an  area,  not  exceedin/r  that  6f  Gufemie, 
Nonnaody,  and  Britanny,  are  not  the  twentieth  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi—Trjinsl  Axea. 
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<  The  most  beautiful  production  of  nature  is  cotton.  It  was  more 
than  the  caprice  of  fashion  that  went  to  the  extremities  of  the  east  in 
search  of  this  material,  for  there  is  none  capable  of  a  greater  nUn^ber  of 
uses,  of  so  many  forms,  and  such  various  colours.  Its  texture  may  con- 
stitute the  lightest  and  most  beaudful  ornaments,  or  the  best  defence 
against  the  intemneratur^  of  the  air. 

<  The  nations  of  the  east  have  used  it  immemorially,  and  from  them 
has  it  gradually  been  brought  to  Europe.  The  use  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  limited  by  nothing  but  the  power  of  procuring  it.  Like  sugar,  the 
use  of  it  has  increased  since  it  has  beesi  naturalized  to  the  soil  of  Ame* 
rica.  The  consumption  has,  in  like  manner,  been  eager  to  outrun  the 
supply.  The  American  states  have,  of  late,  become  sensible  of  the 
valueqf  the  commerccin  cottony  wad  XhfiiT  s\xcct^%  supplies  us  with  a 
new  example,  and  a  powerful  inducement  to  appropriate,  in  part,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Mississippi  to  the  same  cultui*e. 

« But  now  comes  the  fearful  and  scrupulous  head  to  dash  these  charm- 
ing prospects.  Obstacles  to  these  great  achievements  multiply  in  his 
timorous  fancy.  He  expatiates  on  the  length  of  the  way;  the  insalubri* 
ty  of  uncultivated  lands;  of  a  climate  to  which  the  constitution  and  ha- 
bits of  the  colonists  are  uncongenial;  of  a  soil,  part  of  which,  and  that 
accessible  and  most  valuable,  lies  under  a  torrid  sun,  and  is  annually  in* 
undated. 

<  Now  all  these  difiBculties  are  imaginary.  They  are  real  in  relation 
to  a  ^rat  settlement.  They  ought  to  be  taken  into  a  strict  account,  if 
our  projects  extended  to  New  Holland  or  to  Catifomia.  In  all  real  cases, 
these  difficulties  have  been  great  by  reason  of  the  avarice,  injustice  and 
folly  of  the  coloiuzing  nation;  and  the  wisest  plans  could  not  totally  ex- 
clude, though  they  would  greatly,  lessen,  and  easily  surmount  them. 
But  Louisiana  is  not  a  n#w  settlement.  It  is  one  of  ^  oldest  in  North 
America.  All  the  labours  of  discovering  and  of  setting  th^  first  foot  on 
a  desert  shore,  were  suffered  and  accomplished  long  aga 

^  The  Spaniards  must  be  thoroughly  aware  that  their  power  in  A^exico 
and  Peru  exists  by  the  weakness  and  division  of  their  vassals,  and  by 
the  remoteness  and  competition  of  their  European  enemies.  Unwise,  and 
imbecile  as  that  nation  has  generally  appeared  in  latter  times,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  French  to  a  post,yrom  whence  their  dominions  may  be  so  easim 
ly  annoyed  at  firesent^  and  from  which  their  future  exfiulsion  is  inevi^ 
tablcy  is  a  folly  too  egregious  even  for  them  to  commit,  and  of  which  the 
most  infatuated  of  their  counsels  has  not  hitherto  afforded  an  example. 

<  If  Spain  should  refuse  the  cession,  there  is  an  end  to  our  golden 
views.  Our  empire  in  the  nevtr  world  is  strangled  in  its  cradle;  or  at 
least,  the  prosecution  of  our  scheme  must  wait  for  a  more  propitious 
season. 

<  The  trade  which  enriches  England  lies  chiefly  in  the  products  of 
foreign  dtmates.  Bttt  her  Indian  territories  produce  nothing  wiiich  the 
Mississippi  could  not  as  easily  produce.  The  Ganges  fertilizes  a  val- 
ley less  extensive.  Its  Deltas^  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nile,  are  in  the 
same  latitudes,  and  these  rivers  generate  the  same  exuberant  soil,  only 
in  smaller  space  and  in  less  quantities  than  the  great  western  Nile:  but 
the  Mississippi  comprehends  in  its  bosom,  the  regions  of  the  temperate 
zone  as  well  as  the  tropical  climates  and  products.  The  arctic  circle  in 
America  will  be  equally  accessible  to  us.  Our  ancient  possessions  in 
Canada  will*  in  due  season  return  to  us  of  their  own  accord. 

*  Whatcrer  gives  colonies  to  France,  supplies  her  wit^  ships  and 
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tuulors,  manufactures  and  husbandmen.  The  growth  of  colonies  sup- 
plies her  with  zealous  citizens  ,and  the  increase  of  real  wealth  and  effec* 
tive  numbers  is  the  consequence. 

^  It  is  contrary  to  all  probability  that  either  Spain  or  England  will  be 
tractable  on  this  occasion;  but,  if  the  danger,  by  being  distant,  is  inrisible 
to  them;  or  if  the  present  evils,  arising  to  England  from  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  or  to  Spain  from  the  resentment  of  the  French  government, 
should  outweigh,  in  their  apprehensions,  all  future  evils,  and  prevail  oo 
cme  to  grant,  and  on  the  other  to  connive  at  the  grant,  by  what  argu- 
ments, by  what  promises,  by  what  threats,  by  what  hostile  efforts,  shall 
we  extort  the  consent  of  the  American  states?  How  shall  we  prei^  on 
them  to  alienate  the  most  Ttmluadle  fiortion  ofthevr  territory i  to  admit  in* 
to  their  vitals  a  formidable  and  active  people,  whose  interests  are  incom- 
patible, in  every  point,  with  their  own;  whose  enterprises  will  inevitably 
interfere  and  jar  with  theirs,  whose  neighbourhood  will  cramp  all  their 
movements;  circumscribe  their  future  progress  to  narrow  and  ignomi* 
nious  bounds;  and  make  incessant  inroads  on  their  harmony  and  independ- 
ence. The  master  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  placed  so  as  to  control,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  these  internal  interests.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  he  holds  in  his  hands  the  bread  of  all  the  settlements  westward  of 
the  mountains.  He  may  dispense  or  withold  at  his  pleasure.  See  we 
not  the  mighty  influence  that  this  power  will  give  us  over  the  councils 
of  these  states?' 

The  sources  from  which  M.  Talle)a'and  derived  his  information 
it  is  presumed  were  original,  as  he  travelled  in  this  country  about 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  His  observations,  though 
comparatively  of  litde  value  since  facts  respecting  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  have  become  better  understood,  yet  tend  to  establish  the 
importance  of  the  acquisition  no  less  in  a  political  than  in  an  agrii* 
cultural  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Darby  is  advantageously  known  to  the  public  as  the  author 
of  a  more  particular  account  of  that  country  than  had  previously 
appeared.  His  situation  as  one  of  the  surveyors  who  for  several 
years  assisted  in  adjusting  the  ancient  boundaries  of  land  in  Loui- 
siana, was  particularly  fiavourable  to  his  gaining  correct  informa- 
tion respecting  those  parts  which  he  visited.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  former  work  on  Louisiana  he  has  collected  a  variety  of 
niaterials  on  the  topics  expressed  in  the  titie-page,  which  the  avi- 
dity of  the  public  for  all  that  treats  of  the  new  countries  has  called 
into  circulation.  While  some,  in  perusing  these  works,  are  actuat- 
ed solely  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  others  seek  to  guide  their  emi- 
grating steps  by  the  light  which  they  afford,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber perhaps,  desire  to  estimate  the  prospects  of  relatives  or  friends 
who  either  are  their  precursors,  or  who  carry  with  them  the  hopes 
and  wishes  of  those  they  leave  behind.  To  ail  such  these  treatises 
are  precious.  Of  the  map  prefixed  to  the  present  volume  we  shall 
be  better  qualified  to  judge  after  the  publication  of  a  map  of  Loui- 
siana by  Dr.  John  H.  Robinson,  of  Natchez,  recentiy  announced. 
This  gentieman  we  believe  is  the  same  who  accompanied  Lieu- 
tenant Pike  in  his  exploratory  travels,  and  from  his  long  residence 
in  that  part  of  the  country  is  no  doubt  particularly  qualified  to  do 
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justice  to  his  undertaking.  As  a  map  of  die  United  States,  Mr. 
Darby's  bears  no  comparison  with  Melish's,  which  is  imquestio&a- 
bly  the  best  we  have.  As  professedly  illustrating  the  relative  po- 
sition of  Louisiana  to  the  adjacent  states,  it  is  not  more  happy,  and 
we  have  besides,  Mr.  Darby's  former  map  of  Louisiana  on  a  scale 
of  ten  miles  to  an  inch,  far  more  minute  and  satisfactory.  After 
all,  the  topography  of  Louisiana  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  time 
is  necessary  to  its  more  perfect  development.  The  chart  of  Mo- 
bile Bay,  wherein  the  rivers  that  empty  into  it  are  laid^down,  with 
die  position  of  the  forts  and  settlements  in  that  quarter,  is  new,  and 
tnay  be  regarded  as  an  accession  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  slender  as  it  is  at  presents  Of  the  Mobile  country  indeed, 
and  the  Alabama  territory,  cm  which  information  genersdly  is  re- 
markably deficient,  Mr.  Darby  gives  the  best  account  extant  in 
print.     A  part  of  diis  we  quote. 

Of  the  towns  that  have  been  begun  in  the  valley  of  the  Mobile,  the 
most  important  are,  Mobile,  Blakely,  Fort  St.  Stephens,  Fort  Claiborne, 
and  Alabama. 

<  Mobile  stands  upon  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  in  30^  40' 
N.  lat.  This  town,  though  amongst  the  first  established  in  Louisiana  by 
the  French,  is  yet  of  but  little  consequence.  It  is  built  upon  a  high  bank 
of  the  bay;  the  scite  is  dry  and  commanding,  but  the  approach  of  the  har- 
bour, for  vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  feet  water,  is  difficult  and 
circuitous.  The  annexed  plan  of  the  bay  will  exhibit  its  position  more 
^clearly  than  could  be  done  by  any  verbal  description.  Vessels  can  be 
brought  very  near  the  shore,  and  the  harbour  is  completely  sheltered 
from  the  storms,  or  sudden  attack  of  an  enemy  by  water. 

*  The  country  in  its  rear  is  unsettled  pine  woods.  There  are  no  ex- 
tensive settlements  nearer  than  Washington  or  Baldwin  counties,  above 
the  3I«>  N.  lat. 

^  Many  very  serious  impediments  oppose  themselves  to  the  advance 
of  Mobile,  but  the  most  effectual  is  the  rise  of  a  rival  town  in  a  more 
convenient  situation  for  commercial  transactions. 

<  Blaktly  stands  upon  the  east  side  of  Mobile  bay,  in  30^  43'  N.  lat. 
This  town  has  been  established  osAj  a  littie  more  than  a  year.  It  has 
some  pre-eminent  advantages  over  Mobile;  one  of  which  is,  that  the 
same  wind  that  enables  a  vessel  to  enter  Mobile  bay,  will  carry  her  to 
the  wharfs  of  Blakely,  which  is  not  the  case  respecting  Mobile;  an- 
other is,  an  open  road  to  the  rapidly  improving  country  on  the  Alabama 
river. 

<  Blakely,  it  is  roost  likely,  will  become  the  mart  of  Mobile  river^ 
there  is  a  vigorous  rivalry  between  the  two  towns  at  present,  but  the 
obvious  superiority  of  the  position  of  Blakely  will  probably  be  decisive 
in  its  &vour. 

<  Fort  St,  StefiheuM  is  established  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tombigbee, 
at  N.  lat.  SI*"  33^.  This  town  stands  at  the  head  of  schooner  navigation, 
and  is  in  a  sute  of  rapid  improvement.  The  amount  of  the  commercial 
business,  already  done  at  this  town,  exceeds  S^^OO,OOD  annually.  In  its 
vicinity  is  the  most  wealthy  and  best  populated  country  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mobile.  Baldwin,  Washington,  and  Clarke  counties,  have  all  re* 
ceived  great  accessions  of  population  within  three  years  past. 

<  Property  continually  rises  in  value,  notwithstanding  the  intermina- 
ble quantity  of  public  land  opened  for  settlement  The  advantage  of  oc- 
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cupylng  the  point  between  beat  and  ship  navigation  confers  great  im- 
portance on  this  place.  Whatever  towns  may  arise,  either  above  or  be^* 
low,  yet  this  place  must  maintain  its  relative  rank. 

*  It  is,  by  act  of  congress,  the  seat  of  government  for  Alabama  terri- 
tory, until  otherwise  directed  by  the  legislature  thereof.  It  has  been 
found,  in  a  great  number  of  instances  in  the  United  States,  that  nothing- 
but  commercial  facility  can  augment,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the 
wealth  or  inhabitants  of  towns;  and  that  their  being  selected  for  the  seats 
of  legislatures,  or  couils  of  justice,  gives  liut  trivial  comparative  advaii* 
tage.  It  is,  therefore,  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  people  of  St.  Ste- 
phens, whether  or  not  it  remains  the  seat  of  government. 

'  Fort  Claiborne^  on  Alabama  river,  occupies  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion on  that  stream,  that  Fort  St.  Stephens  does  on  Tombigbee.  The 
former  town  has  entirely  risen  since  the  end  of  the  last  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Like  all  other  places  in  the  Talley  of 
Mobile,  it  is  in  a  state  of  prosperous  advance.  The  town  of  Fort  Clai- 
borne is  also  at  the  head  of  schooner  navigation;  of  course  the  chances 
of  its  permanency  rest  upon  the  same  principles  of  calculation  which  we 
have  applied  to  Fort  St.  Stephens. 

<  It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  number  of  houses  or  people  in  any 
of  these  new  towns.  In  reality,  the  numbers  change  so  rapidly,  that  oo 
estimate  can  remain  one  year  correct.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
any  precise  enumeration  of  the  component  parts  of  a  mass  so  incessantly 
accumulating. 

*  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Tombigbee  and 
Alabama  is  in  some  respects  most  admirably  situated  to  become  a  plea- 
sant and  profitable  residence.  It  will  pi*obably,  at  no  very  distant  time, 
be  the  centre  of  a  great  thoroughfare  between  New  Orleans  and  the 
southern  states  upon  the  Atlantic.  Should  the  vine  and  olive  be  success- 
fully cultivated,  and  there  is  but  little  reason  to  doubt  a  prosperous  is-  ^ 
sue  to  the  attempt  to  introduce  those  useful  plants,  then  will  the  valley 
of  the  Mobile  become  the  American  Italy:  there  will  the  declining  con- 
stitutions, sinking  under  the  severity  of  northern  winters,  find  warmth^ 
health,  and  mental  enjo3rment.' 

To  these  descriptions  are  added  a  botanical  list  of  valuable  forest 
trees  growing  in  the  parts  described,  giving  a  preference  to  those 
more  immediately  applicable  to  purposes  of  utility,  together  with 
such  known  vegetables  as  contribute  to  the  subsistence  of  man.  Mr, 
Darby  is  sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  rearing  to  perfection  the 
vine,  the  olive,  and  the  silk-worm,  in  favourable  situations  of  the 
south;  and,  recounting  their  natural  history,  with  the  particulars  of 
their  growth  in  countries  where  they  flourish,  he  deduces  a  con- 
clusion favourable  to  their  culture  here. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  proposal  for  putting  a  ca- 
nal, or  making  an  iron  rail-way  or  tram-road,  to  wind  round  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  from  Pittsburgh  to  some  central  point,  with 
subsequent  branches  to  the  great  cities.  It  has  always  occurred 
to  us  as  highly  desirable.  In  th^  course  of  twelve  months  in  1817, 
no  less  than  twelve  thousand  wagons  passed  die  Aleghahy  moun- 
tains from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  with  from  four  to  six  hor- 
ses, carrying  from  35  to  40  cwt.  The  cost  of  carriage  is  about  7 
dollars  per  cwt«,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  10,  from  Philadelphia  to 
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Kttsburg.  The  aggregate  sum  paid  for  conveyance  of  goods  on 
this  road  exceeds  1^00,000  dollars  annually.  Add  to  these,  the 
numerous  stages  loaded  to  the  utmost,  and  the  innumerable  travel- 
lers on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  and  light- wagons,  many  of  whom 
would  prefer  a  water  conveyance,  or  an  artificial  road  that  should 
enable  one  horse  to  drag  the  load  of  five  under  other  circumstances: 
taking  which  into  view,  it  is  not  surely  too  much  to  expect  that, 
however  expensive  the  undertaking,  it  would  abundantly  remun- 
erate the  proprietors. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Pittsburgh  has  risen,  from 
an  inconsiderable  village,  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  now  containing 
from  12  to  15,000  inhabitants,  and  concentrating  an^immense  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  capital.  The  following  description  of 
it  will  gratify  such  as  rejoice  at  the  rapid  strides  making  in  the 
condition  of  our  internal  customers. 

*  Pittsburg  is  in  every  respect  the  principal  town,  not  only  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  but,  New-Orleans  excepted,  of  the  whole  waters  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. It  was  created  a  city  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  session 
of  1815-16. 

<  Travellers  are  almost  always  disappointed  on  entering  this  city; 
there  is  but  one  point  of  approach  that  affords  a  good  view  of  the  place; 
that  is  the  apex  of  the  coal  hill,  in  tfie  road  from  Washington  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  city  is  built  upon  the  peninsula  between  die  Aleghany 
and  Monongahela  rivers;  the  ground  plan  is  nearly  in  form  of  a  triangle. 
The  bottom  upon  which  the  town  of  Pittsburg  was  originally  laid  out,  is 
now  nearly  filled  with  houses;  a  suburb  has  been  laid  out  Upon  the  Ale* 
ghany  called  the  northern  liberties,  and  another  upon  the  Monongahela. 
The  former,  from  the  width  of  the  bottom  from  the  river  to  the  hill,  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  turnpike  road  from  the  eastward  entering 
through  it,  is  extending  rapidly;  the  suburb  upon  the  Monongahela  can- 
not increase  considerably  for  want  of  room  between  Ayres  hill  and  the 
river. 

<  There  are  four  other  villages,  however,  that  are  virtually  suburbs  of 
Pittsburg;  Birmingham,  upon  the  left  bank  of  Monongahela,  opposite 
Ayres  hill;  Aleghany,  upon  a  fine  second  bottom  of  that  stream,  opposite 
Pittsburg;  Lawrenceville,  two  miles  above  Pittsburg,  upon  the  same 
side  of  the  Aleghany;  and  a  street  running  along  the  left  bank  of  Mo- 
nongahela, opposite  Pittsburg.  When  this  city  and  vicinity  was  survey- 
ed by  the  author  of  this  treatise,  in  October,  1815,  there  were  in  Pitts- 
burg 960  dwelling  houses,  and  in  the  suburbs,  villages,  and  immediate 
outskirts,  about  300  more,  making  in  all  1260,  and  including  inhabitants, 
workmen  in  the  manufactories,  and  labourers,  upwards  of  \2fiOO  inha- 
bitants. 

<  This  city  is  literally  a  work-shop,  and  a  warehouse  for  the  immense 
country  below,  upon  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers.  On  a  cursory  survey, 
when  viewing  the  iron  foundries,  glass-houses,  and  other  creative  ma- 
chinery, it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  where  the  products  can  be  disposed  of; 
but  a  review  of  the  emigration  over  the  mountains  will  soon  remove 
this  wonder.  It  will  be  useless  to  load  the  pages  of  this  treatise  with  the 
names  of  the  various  owners  of  machinery,  but  a  recapitulation  of  the 
objects  of  human  wants  must  be  iiiteresting  to  every  emigrant  who  in* 
tends  to  visit  this  real  phenomenon. 
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<  A  large  steam  grist  mill,  capable  of  grinding  into  fiour  %aitf  tiiott- 
sand  bushels  oi  wheat  annually.  Three  breweries^  in  which  are  made 
an  immense  quantity  of  beer,  porter,  and  ale.  One  nail  factory,  includ- 
ing the  manufacture  of  many  other  objects,  in  which  are  manufactured 
nearly  80,000  dollars  worth  of  ironmongery  annually.  Two  extensive 
air  foundries,  in  which  are  cast  excellent  cannon  and  cannon  balUp 
smiths'  anvils,  sad  irons,  stoves,  pots  and  kettles  of  all  kinds,  sugar  Ixn- 
lers  and  cylinders  cast,  and  the  latter  turned. 

( Of  ironmongery,  are  now  made,  sheet  iron,  nails  and  nail  rods,  sho- 
vels, tongs,  axes,  mattocks,  hoes,  adzes,  drawing  knives,  cutting  knivesi 
vices,  scale  beams,  plain  bits,  chisels,  spades,  and,  in  fine,  every  object 
necessary  in  a  country  of  this  kind. 

<  Locks,  hinges,  hasps,  screws,  but-hinges,  bridle  bits,  buckles,  and 
stirrup  and  saddle  irons,  are  all  manufactured. 

<  Wagons,  carts,  and  drays,  with  every  single  substance  that  ctn 
enter  their  composition,  and  every  tool,  (perhaps  saws  excepted)  neces- 
sary to  their  construction,  are  made  in  this  city. 

^  In  November,  1815,  there  were  neither  coach  nor  harness  maker  m 
the  city;  if  that  is  still  the  case,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  to 
any  person  acquainted  with  either  or  both  those  occupations.* 

<  Perhaps  of  all  the  wonders  of  Pittsburg,  the  greatest  is  the  glass  fjao- 
tories.  About  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  glass-house  was 
erected  in  that  town,  and  at  this  moment  every  kind  of  glass,  from  a 
porter  bottle  or  window  pane,  to  the  most  elegant  cut  crystal  glass,  are 
now  manufactured.  There  are  four  large  glass-houses,  in  which  are  now 
manufiictured,  at  least,  to  the  amount  of  300,000  dollars  annually. 

<  Pottery  is  carried  on  in  Birmingham,  where  excellent  stone  and 
black  ware  are  made;  common  red  ware  is  also  manufactured  to  great 
amount. 

<  To  the  above  may  be  added,  white  lead,  red  lead,  buttons,  wheel 
irons,  knitting  needles,  silver  plating,  stocking  weaving,  suspenders, 
boots,  shoes,  hats,  saddles,  bridles,  bells,  stills,  copper  kettles,  brushes 
of  every  kind,  curry  combs,  trunks,  brass  and  iron  candlesticks,  and  in 
fact  an  infinity  of  objects  of  daily  demand,  brought  a  few  years  past  from 
Europe. 

*  Cotton  and  woollen  clotli  is  also  made  extensively,  consisting  of  blan- 
kets, vest  patterns,  hosiery,  coarse  and  fine  cottonade,  and  broadcloth. 

*  Except  the  gratifying  reflection  arising  from  the  review  of  so  much 
plastic  industry,  Pittsburg  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  city  to  a  stranger. 
The  constant  volumes  of  smoke  preserve  the  atmosphere' in  a  continued 
cloud  of  coal  dust.  In  October,  1815,  by  a  reduced  calculation,  at  least 
2000  bushels  of  that  fuel  was  consumed  daily,  on  a  space  of  about  two 
and  a  quarter  square  miles.  To  this  is  added  a  scene  of  activity,  that 
reminds  the  spectator  that  he  is  within  a  commercial  port,  though  300 
miles  from  the  sea. 

<  Several  good  inns,  and  many  good  taverns,  are  scattered  over  the 
city;  but  often,  from  the  influx  of  strangers,  ready  accommodation  is 
found  difficult  to  procure.  Provisions  of  every  kind  abound;  two  maiiiets 
are  held  weekly. 

<  The  circumstance  which  has  contributed  most,  after  its  relative  po- 
sition, to  secure  the  prosperity  of  Pittsburg,  is  the  enormous  mass  of 

*  A  gfentleman  from  Pittsburg:  informs  us  there  is  now  a  saddle  and  harness- 
maker  there  who  employs  forty-five  journeymen.    Ed. 
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mineral  coal  that  exists  in  its  riciBity.  The  coal»  like  all  other  fossil  bo* 
dies  in  the  Ohio  valley,  rests  in  horizontal  strata,  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  thick,  of  very  pure  bituminous  coal.  The  strata  are  340  feet  above 
low  water  level,  or  about  290  above  the  level  of  Pittsburg;  consequently 
a  falling  body  from  tlie  moment  of  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
until  placed  in  the  cellar  of  the  consumer.  The  medium  price,  six  and 
a  quarter  cents  per  bushel,  or  two  dollars  and  twenty- nve  cents  per 
chaldron. 

*  Coal  abounds  in  every  hill  which  rises  more  than  four  hundred  feet 
above  low  water  mark:  where  less  than  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  of 
incumbent  earth  rests  upon  the  coal  bed,  the  quality  of  the  mineral  is 
found  greatly  depreciated.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  coal  strata 
are  perfectly  level  with  each  other.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg 
they  are  divided  into  three  separate  bodies;  the  first,  and  perhaps  most 
extensive,  is  west  of  the  Monongabela,  the  second,  on  the  peninsula  upon 
which  the  city  stands,  and  thirdly,  northwest  of  the  Aleghany  river. 
The  supply  of  the  city  is  taken  principally  from  the  beds  of  the  second 
repository,  though  an  immense  quantity  is  also  brought  from  the  first. 

^  Two  bridges  are,  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  to  be  built  over 
the  Monongahela  and  Aleghany  rivers,  in  places  best  calculated  to  faci- 
litate intefcourse  with  the  adjacent  country,  and  to  unite  together  the 
scattered  and  detached  fragments  of  the  same  commercial  community. 

The  advice  to  emigrants  is  sensible,  and  merits  the  attention  of 
that  class  of  persons.  That  they  are  cautioned,  and  taught  the 
value  of  deliberation  in  their  proceedings  is  well,  for  to  none  are 
the  admonitions  of  experience  better  recommended  than  to  the 
youthful,  the  ardent,  and  speculative  adventurer.  By  expecting 
too  much,  that  disappointment  ensues,  which  a  careful  appreciation 
at  first  would  have  obviated.  Great  are  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  new  settler,  and  slow  is  his  reward.  The 
imagination  creates  its  dreams  of  happiness,  while  truth  oftentimes 
comes  too  late*  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  discouraging 
the  laudable  pursuit  of  superior  advantages  on  a  distant  soil.  It 
is  to  those  who,  setting  out  with  exaggerated  notions,  are  likely  to 
return  dissatisfied,  that  the  language  of  counsel  is  addressed. 
Ere  they  adopt  the  most  important  step  of  their  lives,  let  them 
read,  and  consider  the  obstructions  that  present  themselves  even  in 
die  high  road  to  success. 

In  our  former  remarks  on  emigration,  page  55^  vol.  10.  we  davelt 
upon  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  a  plan  for  the  imion  of  in- 
terests among  emigrants,  both  as  conducive  to  mutual  encourage- 
ment and  aid,  with  their  usual  consequence,  success,  and  as  forming 
a  connecting  point  for  all  such  whose  labours  might  be  serviceable, 
and  otherwise  unemployed.  Our  picture,  we  are  pleased  to  find, 
was  not  overwrought,  for  Mr.  Birkbeck,  in  the  state  of  Indiana « 
bids  fair  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  our  most  flattering  hopes* 
The  *  Notes  on  a  Journey  to  the  Illinois  Territory'  by  this  author,* 
^ve  the  countenance  of  experience  to  bodies  having  an  unity  of  ob- 
ject and  of  action;  an  opinion  amply  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bradbury 

*  This  work  has  receDtly  been  republished  in  Eog^land,  from  the  Philadelphia 
Edition,  and  has  excited  considerable  attention  there. 
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in  his  travels  into  the  western  country  (see  Review,  pp.  19,  20,  c^ 
the  present  volume).  Since  our  former  notice  of  these  publications, 
we  have  heard  of  a  respectable  society  abroad,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral hundred  persons,  many  of  them  of  large  property,  havii^  dis- 
patched a  very  intelligent  gentleman  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  a  favourable  position  for  an  extensive  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  a  million  <^ 
dollars.  It  is  well  that  they  have  taken  the  resolution  of  embracing 
both  objects  in  their  plan,  for  manufacture  is  the  hand-maid  of  agri- 
culture, and  gives  to  its  productions  an  enhanced  value,  necessary  in- 
deed when  in  the  raw  state  they  do  not  defray  expense  of  tran»* 
portation.  Such  is  the  diversity  of  our  soil  smd  climate,  through- 
out the  latitudes  comprehended  in  a  various  and  wide-spread  ter- 
ritory, that  there  is  nothing  in  point  of  material  which  our  country 
in  some  part  or  other  does  not  supply.  Labour  may  be  costly,  but 
are  there  not  labour-saving  machines,  that  require  the  attendance 
chiefly  of  youths,  the  aid  of  women,  and  yet  perform  the  work  of 
horses! 

It  was  manufacture  that  enriched  the  Harmonist  Society;  their 
resolution  overcame  difficulty,  and  they  found  a  market  for  their 
fabrics  in  all  the  country  round.  Their  success  has  afforded  to  all 
a  practical  lesson,  in  that  sure  reward  which  has  crowned  the  joint 
endeavours  of  union  and  perseverance. 

Before  dismissing  the  present  treatise,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
remark  upon  the  unusually  long  list  of  the  errata^  evincing  a  degree 
of  inattention  that  can  only  imply  a  want  of  due  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic, from  the  negligence  with  which  they  are  treated.  On  behalf 
of  the  reading  community  it  is  our  duty  to  express  disappointment 
at  the  occurrence,  wheresoever  we  meet  with  it.  In  Ae  present 
case,  there  are  numerous  typographical  errors  overlooked,  exclusive 
of  the  inaccuracies  which  are  noticed,  constituting  an  aggravation 
of  the  oiFence.  An  author  is  chargeable  with  the  neglect  of  his 
proof-sheets. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  features  of  society  in  our  new  setdements, 
it  affords  us  much  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  important  busi- 
ness of  education  is  assigned  a  due  rank  in  public  consideration. 
Lands  are  set  apart  for  the  support  of  academies  and  schools,  and 
legislation  has  wisely  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  needy 
equally  with  the  rich.*     Education,  as  it  is  the  attribute  of  civiliz- 

*  Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  their  present  session. 

House  of  Representatives,  4  April. 
Stale  of  llUnaU, 

The  house  resolyed  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  H.  Nelson  in  the 
chair,  on  the  hill  to  enahle  the  people  of  Illinois  territory  to  fonn  a  (ionstitntioD 
and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  union  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  original  states. 

Mr.  Pope  moved  to  insert  a  clause  for  the  appropriation  of  the  state's  propor- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  with  the  provision  fdlowiag, 
viz. « two- fifths  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  Congress  in  making  roads 
leading  to  the  state;  the  residue  to  be  appropriated  by  &  Legislature  of  the 
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ed  man,  gives  strength  to  his  powers,  and  increases  the  sphere  of 
hb  usefulness  and  his  enjoyments.  It  directs  industry  to  its  pro- 
per channels.  The  right  ciJtivation  of  the  soil,  the  apportioning  of 
lands,  the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  bridges, — ^all  are  the  ofF- 
springs  of  wisdom,  and  of  industry  directed  by  ability.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  new  towns  flourishing  in  the  vigor  of  youth  and  freshness, 
where,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  nought  but  howling  wilderness. 
Our  coimtrymen,  whithersoever  they  roam,  are  the  pioneers  of 
knowledge,  civilization,  and  the  useful  arts.  The  commodious 
mansion,  the  house  sacred  to  worship,  the  busy  factory,  now  rear 
their  hesids  where  lately  all  was  one  improfitable  waste.  They  are 
the  proper  works  of  enlightened  man,  and  betoken  the  abode  of  qua- 
lities worthy  to  enjoy  the  dominion  they  have  acquired. 

*  These  are  thy  blessings,  Industry!  rough  power! 
Whom  labours  still  attend^,  and  sweat,  and  pain: 
Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art, 
And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life: 
Raiser  of  human  kind!  by  Nature  cast. 
Naked,  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 
And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements; 
With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted,  and  profusely  pour'd  around 
Materials  infinite;  but  idle  all. 
Still  unexerted,  in  th'  unconscious  breast, 
Slept  the  lethargic  powers;  corruption  still, 
Voracious,  swallowed  what  "the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scattered  o'er  the  savage  year: 
And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix'd 
With  beasts  of  prey;  or  for  his  acorn-meal 
Fought  the  fierce  tusky  boar,  a  shivering  wretch! 
Aghast,  and  comfortless,  when  the  bleak  north, 
With  Winter  chargM,  let  the  mix'd  tempest  fly. 
Hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  bitter-breathing  frost: 
Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled; 
And  the  wild  season,  sordid,  pin'd  away. 
For  home  he  had  not:  home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends, 
Aim!  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 
But  this  the  rugged  wand'rer  never  felt, 

state  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  one-part  shall  be  exclusively 
bestowed  on  a  College  or  University.' 

Mr.  P.  said,  that  the  fund  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, had  in  some  instances  been  devoted  to  roads;  but  its  application  had,  it  was 
believed,  not  been  productive  of  all  the  good  anticipated;  on  the  contrary,  it  had 
been  exhausted  on  local  and  partial  objects,  by  its  distribution  among  the  coun- 
ties according  to  their  respective  representation  in  the  legislature.  The  impor- 
tance of  education  in  a  republic,  he  said,  was  universally  acknowledged;  and  that 
no  immediate  aid  could  be  derived  in  new  countries  from  waste  lands  was  no  less 
obvious — and  that  no  active  fund  would  be  provided  in  a  new  state,  the  history  of 
the  western  states  too  clearly  proved.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  P.  said,  that  nature 
had  left  little  to  be  done  in  the  proposed  state  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  have  the  fi- 
nest roads  in  the  world.  Besides,  roads  would  be  made  by  the  inhabitants  as  they 
became  necessary,  because  the  benefits  are  immediate;  but  not  so  with  endow- 
ments to  public  seminaries.    The  effects  of  these  institutions  were  too  remote. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to  withont  a  division. 
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E^en  desolftte  in  crowds;  and  thus  hit  days 

RollM  heavy,  dark,  and  onenjoy'd,  aloDir: 

A  waste  of  time!  tUl  Industrt  approach'd. 

And  rousM  him  from  his  miserahle  sloth; 

His  faculties  unfolded;  pointed  out, 

Where  larish  Nature  the  directing*  hand 

Of  Art  demanded;  shewM  him  how  to  raise 

His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers. 

To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  faulted  eardi. 

On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  of  fire. 

On  what  the  torrent,  and  the  gathered  blast; 

Gave  the  tall  ancient  forest  to  his  axe; 

Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  staDC» 

Till  by  degrees  the  ^nishM  fabric  roses 

Tore  from  his  limbs  the  blood  polluted  fur, 

And  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly  vestment  warm, 

Or  bright  in  glossy  silk,  and  flowing  lawn; 

With  wholesome  viands  fillM  his  table,  pour'd 

The  generous  glass  around,  inspir'd  to  wake 

The  life-refining  soul  of  decent  wit* 

Nor  stoppM  at  barren  bare  necessity; 

But  still  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on 

To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance,  and  grace; 

And,  breathing  high  ambition  thro'  his  soul, 

Set  science,  wisdom,  glory,  in  his  view, 

And  bade  him  be  the  Lord  of  all  below. 

Then  gathering  men  their  natural  powers  combinM, 
And  form'd  a  PvhHc:  to  the  general  good 
Submitting,  aiming,  and  conducting  ^. 
For  this  the  Pairiat-Cowncil  met,  the  full, 
The  free,  and  fairly  represented  Whole; 
For  this  they  plaon'd  the  holy  guardian  laws, 
Distinguished  orders,  animated  arts. 
And  with  joint  force  Oppresnon  chaining,  set 
fff^perial  Justice  at  the  helm;  yet  still 
To  them  accountable:  nor  slavish  dream'd 
That  toiling  millions  must  resign  their  weal, 
And  all  the  honey  of  their  search,  to  such 
As  for  themselves  alone  themselves  have  rais'd. 

Hence  every  storm  of  cultivated  life 
In  order  set,  protected,  and  inspirM,  ^ 

Into  perfection  wrought    Uniting  all, 
Society  grew  numerous,  high,  polite, 
And  happy.     Nurse  of  art!  the  city  rear'd 
In  beauteous  pride  her  tower-encircled  head; 
And,  stretching  street  on  street,  its  thousands  drew. 

Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant,  the  big  warehouse  built; 
RaisM  the  strong  crane;  choak'd  up  the  loaded  street 
With  foreign  plenty;  on  either  hand  whilst. 
Like  a  long  wmtry  forest,  g^roves  of  masts 
Shot  up  their  spires;  the  bellying  sheet  between 
Possess'd  the  breezy  void;  the  £>ating  hulk 
SteerM  sluggish  on;  the  splendid  barge  along 
Row'd,  regular,  to  harmony;  around. 
The  boat,  light-skimming,  stretch'd  its  oary  wings; 
While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  tou 
From  bank  to  bank  increased  — 

All  is  the  gift  of  Industrv;  whate'er 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders  life 
Delightful. 
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Art.  llv-^ijn  address^  Mmred  at  the  meeting  cf  the  Jgriculturai 

Society  of  Jeff&r9on  C^tmty^  December  29,  1817.     By  J.  Le 

Ray  de  Chaumont,  President  of  the  Society.   New  York:  pp.  20. 

8vo.  1818. 

TYj^E  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  this  well  written  discourse, 

**  and,  anxious  as  we  are  to  record  every  circumstance  which 

marks  the  growing  prosperity  of  our  coun^^  we  shsdl  extract  from 

it  such  passages  as  seem  most  calculated  to  interest  our  readers. 

It  is  indeed  among  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  the  United  States,  that  Jefferson  county— the  im«- 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  Sackett's  haihour,-— which  within  our  re- 
collection, was  a  dreary  wilderness,  is  at  this  day  ,^  the  head-qusoters 
of  a  division  of  our  army,  a  naval  station,  and  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, is  cultivated  by  an  industrious  and  enlightened  popula- 
tion. Of  this  latter  remark  the  litde  work  bef(H*e  us  furnishes  sa- 
tisfactory evidence.  They  have  early  perceived  that  after  clear- 
ing the  land,  the  next  step  is,  to  assist  its  productive  powers  by 
judicious  modes  of  cultivation,  by  adapting  the  culture  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  climate,  by  economismg  human  labour,  by  a 
well  regulated  rotation  of  crops,  by  aU  the  arts  of  European  hus- 
bandry, which  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  too  litde  practised  in  this 
country.  The  example  of  this  society  is  well  wordiy  of  imitation 
in  more  populous  districts. 

The  address  is  wriuen  without  affectation,  but  with  an  air  of 
plainness  and  good  sense  becoming  the  subject.  The  remarks  on 
the  productions  best  calculated  for  the  middle  states  are  doubly 
interesting,  as  being  the  result  of  the  writer's  experience  in  France, 
and  even  to  general  readers,  the  picture  which  is  drawn  of  the 
country  on  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  exami- 
nation. 

After  an  appropriate  exordium,  Mr.  Le  Ray  proceeds:—— 

<  The  first  nations  of  Europe,  and  at  the  head  of  th^n  France  and  Eng- 
land, are  indebted  for  the  greatest  share  of  their  wealth  and  grandeur  to 
their  high  imptoTements  in  agriculture.  The  greatSuUy,  to  prove  the 
immense  importance  of  agricidture.  In  speaking  of  tillage  and  pasturage, 
calledthem  the  ^  /wo  brea^ti  of  the  state*  Several  eminent  characters*  and 
one  of  the  distinguished  hisUMians  of  England,  ascribes  the  great  pros- 
perity of  English  agriculture  to  tlw  establishment  ai  agrkukural  socie- 
ties. 

<  We  find,  too,  in  these  infant  states,  specimens  of  the  inraluahle  con- 
sequences  which  such  institutions  as  ours  can  procure  to  the  country.  I 
allude  more  particuknly  to  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  that 
of  Otsego  county  as  ibeing  nearer  to  us.  We  can  see  in  what  a  short 
j>eriod  they  have  introdu^  a  style  of  agricultural  improvement  highly 
exemplary,  and  which  has  already  produced  the  most  beneficial  results. 
The  first  to  be  sure  has  evinced  much  greater  success;  but  if  we  attend 
to  the  difference  m  the  age  of  their  first  settlement,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  agricultural  societies,  we  shall  find  the  latter  not  &r  be* 
hind.  The  land  which  comprises  the  flourishing  and  thicksettled  county 
of  Otsego  was  a  complete  wilderness  in  1785,  when  I  penetrated  iti 
woods,  compass  in  hand,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  &nX  saw-^mill  and 
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griBt-miU  which  wu  erected  hi  it.  It  his  mw  the  honour  to  take  tbe 
lead  in  esUbliahkig  in  this  great  state  the  first  agricakitral  society;  hav- 
ing public  ezhibitioos  and  distributiBg  premiunis.  The  formation  of  It 
is  recent,  and  their  first  annual  exhibition  waain  October  hat  I  meoti- 
on  this  example  more  particularly  as  beingt  by  a  greater  analogy  with 
US)  more  easy  to  fellow,  and  to  excite  a  noble  and  profitable  emutatioii.* 
He  then  states  Ac  advantages  to  be  derived  from  agriculturad 
Bocieties— and  as  an  encouragement  to  farmers  gives  the  following 
account  of  Ae  country  in  which  the  labours  of  the  society  piromisc 
to  be  so  usefuL 

<  There  is  not  a  portion  of  the  earth,  nor  of  its  inhahitaots,  better  cal- 
culated for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  pursuits,  than  the  Unitad  Statas 
at  large.  I  ¥rill  hereafter  speak  more  particularly  of  our  part  of  these 
states. 

<  it  is  sufficient  to  cast  our  eye^  on  the  map  of  the  United  States,  to 
see  that  by  the  variety  of  its  climate  and  of  its  situi^ion,  it  must  offer 
every  resource  to  agricultural  pursuits*  But  what  cannot  be  met  with 
in  any  other  country  is,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabteants  to  receive  and 
promulgate  all  new  discoveries  and  improvements.  They  are  general- 
ly free  from  those  prejudices  which  among  the  most  part  of  the  countriF 
people  in  the  old  nations  of  Europe  oppose,  a  dreadful  and  almost  m* 
superabie  barrier  to  the  progress  of  agriculture.  By  natund  dispositiooe^ 
and  by  iotermixbg  with  the  new  comers  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  the  American  people  easily  barter  for  their  valuable  changes  wak 
improvements,  either  in  mechanic  aru  or  agriculture,  the  stadonary  lia- 
bits  of  their  predecessors..  No  people  in  the  world  have  a  genius  supe- 
rior to  that  which  the  people  of  America  happily  possess  for  inventive 
talents  and  mechanical  arts.  Then  if  we  consider  that  the  high  price  of 
labour  adds  a  great  stimulus  to  inventions,  we  shall  find  sufficient  ground 
to  expect  the  more  extensive  advantages  of  that  combination  peculiar  to 
the  United  Sutes. 

<  Now  let  us  come  nearer  our  homes,  and  find  within  our  limits  the 
greatest  cause  of  encouragement. 

<  Our  climate  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  uncommonly 
healthy.  Those  too,  who  have  been  the  longest  in  these  parts,  are  per> 
auaded  by  experience  that  it  is  equally  fitvour^e  to  agriculture;  but  some 
who  are  not  yet  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  ra^  some  doubts  res* 
pecting  the  extent  and  importance  of  our  advantages  on  that  score.  As 
they  might  operate  against  the  successes  of  our  agricultural  efforts,  1^ 
us  exaoune  minutely  that  important  question.  No  person  will  dispute 
that,  during  the  summer  months,  our  people  will  wof^  not  only  with 
more  cheerfulness,  but  yet  to  more  advantage,  vrhen  not  oppremd  by 
the  excessive  beat  of  warmer  climates;  and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  oar  dry 
cold  winters  are  much  more  apt  to  invigorate  a  man,  and  prepare  him 
for  hard  labour,  than  these  open,  wet,  and  changeable  winters  •of  meie 
southern  positions.  The  same  inftuenee  must  operate  also  upon  the 
working  Uculties  of  the  animals  employed  on  the  farms.  But  it  is  al« 
leged,  mat  we  have  to  winter  them  much  longer  than  in  those  countries 
where  the  snow  covers  the  ground  for  a  few  £iys  only,  and  at  different 
periods  of  the  winter.  Granted;  but  if  it  is  disadvantageous  in  that  pointy 
tiie  advantages  offered  to  the  former  by  a  durable  saew,  would  meie' 
than  cgmpepsate  double  and  triple  the  addition  of  a  few  huadred  pouodfr 
ofbay  giyen  to  the  creatures  on  his  fiurm;  that  aleoe  rf  covering  your 


graip  in  tlie  winler  woold  be  more  than  safllcient/  But  who  does  not 
feel  daily  daring  the  sleighing  tixne,  the  valuable  advantages  of  this  easy, 
speedy*  aad  economical  mode  of  trayellmg,  besides  thus  forming  a 
fin^ndly  carpet  to  the  country,  preserving  all  viKgetation  from  frost! 
Neither  most  we  forget,  that  every  lane  tuod  road  becomes  a  turnpike 
for  every  citizenof  the  country  to  travel,  in  whatever  (&*ectlon  Ms  inte-* 
rest  or  inclination  may  lead  him.  Picture  to  yourselves^  instead  of  that* 
a  constant  succession  of  deep  mud,  of  hard  frozen  ground,  and  sometimes 
a  mixture  of  both;  would  not  your  oxen  and  horses  then  have  a  great  deal 
lAore  trouble  to  perform  the  same  work,  and  yet  lose  so  much  strength 
|tnd  flesh  as  to  require  at  least  as  much  additional  food,  as  to  more  than 
overbalance  the  sum  of  hay,  that  jrou  are  to  give  your  creatures  in  keep- 
ing them  lm>ger  in  Uie  stdile? 

«The  objections  to  the  wintering  of  our  cattle  seems  to  be  stronger 
when  apphed  to  eows  and  sheep.  For  the  first,  I  refer  you  to  those  &r« 
mers  of  England,  Germany,  Belgic,  and  Switserland,  who  prefor  to  have 
them  precluded  from  the  fields  during  even  the  most  open  and  mild 
wmters.  Ask  Felenberg,  that  illustrious  theoretical  and  pnractical  &r« 
mer,  to  whose  agricultural  school  are  sent  scholars  from  different  p&rts 
<^  Europe;  ask  hun  why,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  productive  farm  and 
fine  pasture  grounds,  he  prefers  to  have  hb  milch  cows  confined  en- 
tirely  in  the  stable,  as  well  as  his  oxen  and  horses,  not  only  in  the  win- 
ter,  but  all  the  year!  As  to  the  sheep,  if  they  do  not  repay  you  by  the 
addition  of  health  and  wool,  the  difference,  if  any,  is  but  small.  Some 
wiM  tell  you,  that  we  could  not  preserve  our  sheep|from  freezing,  if  we 
were  not  to  shut  them  in  close  stables,  the  most  improper  place  for 
sheep.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  them  their  error,  by  quoting  two  au- 
thentic foots:  Last  winter,  the  most  severe  ever  felt  in  the  United 
States,  I  kept  a  large  fiock  of  merino  sheep  entirely  m  the  open  field, 
without  any  shelter,  not  even  a  rack,  as  their  hay  was  daily  thrown  to 
them  upon  the  snow.  The  other  foct,  no  less  conclusive,  is  more  curi- 
Qus.  In  the  foil  of  1 8 1 6,  Mr.  Wells,  of  Hartford,  (Conn.)  sent  a  flock  of 
three  hundred  sheep  to  one  of  Qalvoze  islands  near  us;  they  were  left 
all  the  winter  without  any  other  food  than  what  they  could  find  in  the 
woods,  yet  they  were  found  in  the  spring  in  very  good  order,  indeedf 
much  better  than  when  driven  there.  There  was  but  one  of  the  fiock 
lost,  and  that  was  a  young  buck,  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  an  old 
one.  I  have  thought  this  fact  the  more  interesting  to  be  noticed,  as  it 
may  tend  more  effectually  than  any  other  to  explain  how  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  our  relative  situation  with  Lake  Ontario,  for  the  comparative  mild* 
ness  of  our  winters  with  that  of  more  southern  situations*  Without  at- 
tributing the  northwest  wmds,  which  in  the  winter  are  softened  by  pass- 
log  over  tbe  bodies  of  unfrozen  water,  arrive  to  us  with  a  more  moderate 
influence,  how  would  we  explain  that  difference  of  the  cold  between  our 
situation  and  more  southern  countries?  Without  making  an  effort  upon 
3Pour  memories  to  recal  too  distant  epochs,  remember  only  last  winter, 
while  you  were  reading  accounts  of  travellers  being  impeded  in  their 
progress  at  the  esiA  of  February  and  beginning  of  March  iii  the  southern 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Maryland,  by  the' 
too  great  depth  of  snow;  and  while  you  was  shocked  by  the  more  la- 
j^entable  details  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  death  of  several  persons^ 
fraaMi  in  countries  stili  forther  south;  then  you  had  no  more  than  mow 
svikient  to  facilitate  your  communications,  and  not  one  instance  of 
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a  single  person,  either  inhabitant  or  foreigner,  haThfg  sufltered  eneo- 
tially  from  the  cold. 

<  At  this  very  moment  we  read  in  the  public  journals,  and  hear  from 
trayellers,  that  to  the  east  and  west  of  us,  in  Vermont  and  at  Buffalo, 
they  have  three  feet  of  snow;  while  we  have  scarcely  found  snow  enough 
to  come  here  in  our  sleighs,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
We  can  even  at  this  time  communicate  by  vessels  with  the  opposite 
shore  in  Canada,  while  the  Delaware  is  frozen  over  near  Phitadelphia. 

<  Now,  if  we  attend  more  particularly  to  the  benefits  of  our  geogra- 
phical situation,  we  shall  find  in  it  new  motives  of  emulation  and  encou- 
ragement. More  than  one  hundred  miles  of  navigation  for  the  largest 
ships,  borders  our  countiy  in  those  potnta  where  it  receives  the  tribute  of 
the  waters  of  the  immense  Lakes,  justly  termed  inland  seas.  By  these 
you  can  communicate  with  the  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  those  Lakes 
at  your  choice,  either  to  take  them  your  produce,  or  receive  theirs  in  ex- 
change, as  mutual  advantage  shall  dictate.  Their  daily  increasing  po» 
pulation  have  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  you  to  reach  the  desired  market, 
and  will  have  travelled  two-thirds  their  way  to  gain  your  position.  FVom 
Lake  Ontario,  that  large  body  which  seems  to  support  and  invigorate  all 
our  exertions,  observe  those  two  great  water  communications,  which 
like  two  great  arms  springing  from  its  body,  carry  our  produce  to  two 
of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  new  world.  Anxious  to  court  your  pre- 
ference, you  see  what  vast  plans  of  improvement  are  planned  on  both 
sides  of  us  to  render  our  communications  still  more  easy.  To  tkk%  po- 
rtion we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  high  price  we  have  obtained  for 
idl  kinds  of  produce^  and  chiefly  potash  and  wheat.  How  encouraging 
it  must  be  for  the  farmer,  when  he  reflects  that  since  the  first  sece- 
rnent of  this  county,  wheat,  which  grows  here  luxuriantly,  has  com- 
manded a  price  near^  as  high  as  if  his  farm  had  been  at  the  gates  of 
New- York  or  Montreal.  Are  we  not  too,  peculiarly  favour^  by  a 
bountiful  distribution  of  water  in  the  interior  of  our  country:  three 
handsome  bays  and  as  many  rivers  to  facilitate  all  our  communicatioiis, 
harbour  our  navy,  and  provide  us  with  an  abundant  supply  offish  for  ex- 
portation and  home  consumption.  I  will  not  quote  the  numberless 
streams  which,  during  the  uncommon  drought  of  last  year,  have  proved 
durable,  and  left  not  destitute  the  numerous  and  valuable  mills  and  wa- 
ter-works spread  over  all  parts  of  our  county.  Must  we  not  at  the 
same  time  be  sincerely  grateful  to  Providence,  when,  looking  upon  such 
an  abundMice  of  water,  we  find  that  when  we  enjoy  all  the  l^nefits  they 
can  afford  in  other  countries,  we  are  absolutely  exempt  from  the  great 
inconveniences  which  in  other  parts  result  from  their  overflowingl  You 
have  the  greatest  evidence  of  it  this  year,  when  there  was  such  a  fall  of 
nun,  and  not  a  fidd  injured,  not  one  communication  intercepted  in  oar 
eountry. 

<  We  find,  gentlemen,  as  great  encouragement  in  our  soil.  General- 
ly of  the  first  quality,  warm  and  rich;  not  one  tenth  part  of  it  ean  be  cal- 
led waste  land,  and  that  offers  the  greatest  help  to  the  former;  there  he 
finds  the  rich  iron  ore,  or  those  fine  yellow  and  white  pine  groves,  and 
the  red  cedar;  not  one  rooumam,  but  easy  hills  snd  gentle  undulated  sor- 
&ce.  Every  kind  of  grain  can  be  produced  here*  The  land  is  clneffy 
fovourable  to  wheat,  peas,  and  indian  com.  The  latter,  however,  will 
Dot«Ihope,be8onrachattendedto,  asithas  been  in  former  years  ia  this 

.  county.    Let  us  leave  it  to  those  where  peas  cannot  produce  as  tliey 
do  here;  for  I  evso  think  that  com  requires  too  much  hand  work  to  be 
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profitable  anf  where  in  llie  United  Sutes.  A  great  many  kinda  of  fruU 
trees  can  be  cultivated  to  adrantage,  and  we  have  been  too  negligent  in 
that  respect;  thongh  we  had  motives  of  great  encouragement  in  observ- 
ing the  natural  productions  of  our  forests,  or  the  success  of  our  neigb* 
boursy  who  being  more  to  the  norths  warranted  us  at  least  as  great  a  re- 
ward for  our  attention  to  our  orchards.  The  apple,  cherry,  walnut,  hick- 
ory^nut,  and  plum,  are  found  in  abundance  in  almost  all  the  forests  of  this 
country.  Even  the  grape  is  found  growing  spontaneously,  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  our  rivers,  and  often  comes  to  maturity. 

^  In  quoting  this  last  production  of  our  country,  far  from  me  is  the 
wish  to  raise  in  your  minds  the  expectation  to  cultivate  it  otherwise  than 
in  your  gardens.  Was  the  climate  the  most  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  as  in  my  native  country^  in  what  they  call  the  garden  of 
Finance,  and  where  I  myself  cultivated  with  success  the  grape*— I  would 
guard  you  from  making  the  attempt  to  have  a  vineyard.  It  requires  att 
hand  labour,  and  except  one  single  month  in  the  year,  the  hand  of  man 
must  be  constantly  employed  about  the  vme^r  The  average  price  of  hands 
emplc^ed  to  that  culture  is,  in  Francer  \^  cents,  food  included;  and  here 
you  could  not  procure  the  work  done  for  less  than  three  times  that  sum. 
In  both  countries  the  vine  will  require  pretty  near  an  equal  proportion  of 
the  application  of  the  hand  of  man. 

^  How  different  is  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Here  the  horses  or  oxen 
do  the  greatest  part  of  the  work,  and  where  they  can  be  purchased  at 
the  same  price,  and  kept  much  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  the  advantage 
is  most  evident  For  the  stun  which  it  would  cost  to  manure,  plougk 
and  sow  to  grain  an  acre  of  the  best  lands,  either  in  England,  France,  or 
German)^,  we  can  here  not  only  buy  an  aere  of  as  good  quality,  but  can 
clear  it,  surround  it  with  good  fences,  and  sow  it.  This  same  acre,  al« 
so,  will  produce  us  at  least  as  great  a  quantity  as  the  European  acre. 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  new  cleared  land  that  yields  as  much.  To 
this  it  naay  be  answered,  that  this  county  furnishes  many  fields  which 
have  been  cultivated  for  fifteen  years,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of 
grain  and  hay  alternately  and  wiUiout  rest;  and  last  year  yielded,  with« 
out  the  help  of  manure,  as  large  crops  of  wheat  as  the  first  year. 

<  Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  cultivated  here  does  not  re«- 
quire  manure,  you  have  a  certain  proportion  which  would  be  benefited 
by  it.  Our  farmers  must  feel  most  encouraged  when  they  shall  have 
recourse  to  this  improvement  of  their  fields.  Consider  how  happily  si* 
tuated  they  are  in  that  important  pcnnt;  independent  of  our  bam  manure, 
we  can  procure  to  ourselves,  with  the  greatest  &cility,  abundance  of 
ashes  and  lime,  and  salt  Mid  plaster  can  also  be  found  not  &r  from  ua 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Lake. 

<  It  remains  for  me  to  answer  one  objection  which  was  made  against 
the  success  of  the  quiet  and  steady  pursuits  of  our  agriculture  and  ma- 
BttfiMStures.  In  appearance  it  was  a  solid  one,  but  in  reality  as  frivolous 
as  all  the  others  we  have  now  passed  in  review.  I  allude  to  those  ap- 
prehensions which  many  have  entertained  by  our  situation  on  the  fron- 
tiers. I  need  not  tell  those  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  display- 
ing more  riches,  accumulated  by  agriculture,  than  those  most  extensive 
fr^tiers,  Flanders  and  Belgium,  which  have  been  for  ages  the  theatre 
of  lifoody  wars.  It  might  be  answered,  that  if  the  farmers  of  those  Eu- 
ropean frontiers  bad  by  the  proximities  of  the  contending  armies,  the 
great  advantage  of  selling  their  produce  at  very  advanced  prices;  such 
an  advantage  was  often  too  dearly^  bought,  when  no  respect  was  paidvte 
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individual  jiropertiesy  when  their  lives  and  that  of  their  fiumlies  wepr 
equally  exposed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror,  or  revenge  and  rage  of 
the  vanquished.  In  this  instancoi  we  have  the  benefits  without  beln^ 
exposed  to  the  losses.  It  does  not  behoove  me  to  mention  here,  the 
powerful  political  reason^  why  the  English  have  not  and  will  not  autho- 
rise depmiations  upon  private  property,  and  will  never  molest  the 
peaceable  inhabitants.  If  there  is  one  here  who  feels  the  least  uneasi- 
ness in  that  respect,  let  my  silent  answer  set  him  at  perfect  quietness. 
1  will  merely  point  to  him  from  yonder  windows  upon  the  right  and  left, 
those  two  stupendous  stone  buildings,  harbouring  those  numerous  and 

irecious  machines,  calculated  to  deprive  England  of  the  greatest  bene- 
ts  they  had  been  deriving  from  their  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  it  reflects  much  honour  upon  the  patriotism  and  energy  of  those 
who  united  for  this  laudable  purpose.  They  were  built  as  it  were  tm- 
der  the  mouth  of  the  English  cannon,  whose  thundering  sound  mixed 
itself  with  the  noise  of  the  peaceful  instruments  of  the  mechanics,  who 
were  quietly  building  those  factories.  As  to  the  Indians,  we  cannot  be 
deemed  as  being  upon  a  frontier,  relatively  to  them;  since  between  them 
and  us  we  have  a  large  and  well  settled  country.  The  test  of  last  war 
with  England  has  taught  us  to  be  hereafter  perfectly  tree  from  the  fear 
^  Indians. 

<  Why,  then,  my  fellow  citizens,  with  such  uncommon,  ad  vantages, 
have  we  yet  so  many  among  us  who  have  not  made  more  rapid  progress 
towards  the  desired  aim— a  competent  and  independent  prosperity? 
We  find  the  answer  in  two  able  productions,  by  persons  in  this  county 
unknown  to  me,  but  with  whom  I  sympathize  sincerely,  in  reply  to  this 
important  question.  The.first,  terming  himself  «<  a  Jefferson  Farmer," 
answers,  ^  Bad  management,  I  fear,  must  be  the  reply!  If  it  is  attribu- 
table to  any  other  cause,  how  comes  it  that  a  few  farmers  among  us  who 
have  managed  well,  have  accumulated  wealth  with  astonishmg  rapidi- 
tyf  Do  we  not  know  that  ten  acres  cultivated  in  the  best  manner  wiU^ 
support  a  pretty  large  family?  A  farmer  who  has  from  five  to  ten  tim^ 
that  amount  of  land,  surely  ought  to  lay  up  a  considerable  sum  yearly. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  so  doing  if  the  right  course  is  pursued. "  The 
other,  who  signs  himself  <*  a  Friend  to  the  Society,"  tells  us,  **  Our  soil, 
though  extremely  productive,  has  been  too  much  neglected,  the  atteo*^ 
tion  of  the  people  has  been  too  much  turned  to  speculations,  and  almost 
any  business  has  been  followed  for  a  livelihood  rather  than  that  of  the 
plough.    The  idea  of  getting  rich  at  once  has  infiituated  the  people.'* 

<Let  us  then  unite  all  our  efforts,  and,  convinced  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  our  utuation,  let  us  consider  that  tlie  wisest  and  most  honou- 
rable way  to  realize  them,  is  to  take  all  proper  measures  for  the  advjance- 
ment  of  agriculture.  Let  us  consider  it  as  the  safest  means  of  ensuring 
morality,  happiness,  comfort  and  wealth;  and  what  is  more  valuable,  to 
patriotic  feelings,  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  these  United  States 
whereof  nothing  can  so  essentially  contribute— it  being  most  undoubt, 
edly  the  base  on  which  freedom  and  happiness  are  founded.' 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  Socie^,  we  extract  the  fbllowing  re- 
solution in  favour  of  domestic  naami£sctutes« 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  offered  by  General  Brown, 
and  unanimously  adopted:  *  v 

<  lVherea9^  it  becomes  all  men  who  profess  to  be  engaged  in  prondot*    . 
ing  the  great  work  of  national  economy,  to  be  <<  living  examples"  of  the' 
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doctrines  orprinciples  they  teach;  and  as  in  the  oi>Buon  of  this  Society,  iC 
is  of  vital  importance  to  our  country  that  such  wise  and  libera}  provision 
be  made,  by  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  legislati(m»  as  wiU 
sustain  her  infant  manu&ctures:  we  believe  that  we  can  best  evince.  th|s 
sentiment  by  recommending  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to  abstain 
from  the  use.  of  all  foreign  febricsand  productions,  to  the  extent  that 
may  be  found  practicably  consistent  with  the  respective  duties  they  are 
called  upon  in  life,  and  by  reaolvingj  that  each  and  every  member  of  this 
Society  who  shall  after  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  in  October 
next,  be  in  the  habit  of  wearing  cloth  or  cotton  garments  as  the  essentia 
articles  of  dress,  not  of  the  growth  of  tho  United  States,  shall  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  five  dollars  annually,  to  be  distributed  in  pre- 
miums for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures/ 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  copjring  the  following  let* 
ter  from  the  late  President  Adams,  which  is  extremely  curioito 
and  characteristic 

Letter  from  Hon.  John  Adama. 

Quincyf  February  13,  1818. 
Sir, 

I  have  received,  and  read  with  pleasure,  an  Address  to  the  Agricul* 
tural  Society  of  Jefferson  County,  in  the  state  pf  New- York,  and  as  I 
know  not  from  whom  it  came,  who  should  I  thank  fpr  it,  but  its  author? 
I  rejoice  in  every  new  society  which  has  agriculture  for  its  object,  and 
see  with  delight  that  the  spirit  is  spreading  through  the  United  States. 
If  I  could  worship  any  of  the  heathen  gods,  it  would  be  old  Saturn,  be- 
cause I  believe  him  to  be  only  an  allegorical  personification  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  children  he  devoured  to  be  only  his  own  grapes  and  figs, 
apples  and  pears,  wheat  and  barley.  I  agree  with  you,  in  the  main,  in 
every  sentiment,  particularly  relative  to  grapes  and  com;  yet  we  cannot 
have  perfect  roast  beef,  nor  perfect  roast  spare-ribs,  nor  perfect  poultry, 
without  maize.  We  must,  therefore,  sacrifice  a  little  luxury  to  a  great 
deal  of  public  good.  From  the  style  of  this  address,  I  should  not  have 
suspected  it  to  have  been  written  by  any  other  than  a  native  of  this 
country. 

Thirty-nme  years  ago  I  little  thought  I  should  Dve  to  see  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  prmcely  palaces  and  garden  of  Passy,  my  fellow-citizen  in 
the  republican  wilderness  of  America,  laying  the  foundation  of  more 
ample  domains,  and  perhaps  more  splendid  palaces.  I  observed  the 
motto  of  the  Hotel  de  Valentinnis,  which  1  had  then  the  honour  to  inha- 
bit, <Se  sta  bene  non  se  move.* — ^  If  you  stand  well,  stand  still.*  But 
you  have  proved  the  maxim  not  to  be  in&llible;  and  I  rejoice  in  it. 
Your  sincere  well  wisher, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

Le  Ray  De  Chaumont,  Esq. 

Art.  lll^r-The  Universal  Receipt  Booij  i^c.  by  Priscilla  Home- 
spun*   Second  E^Rtion^    Philadelphia,  tSlS. 
A  New  System  of  Domestic  Cookery j  by  a  Lady,  a  new  Edition- 
Hew  York,  ISir. 
npHE  labours  of  the  cook  are  interesdngto  all  classes  of  the  coin- 
•»  munity.    They  may  be  said  emphatically  to  *come  home  to 
mens  business  and  bosoms,'  they  adford  the  grand  restorative  for 
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that  coiporeal  sickness  which  ariseth  from  dinner  deferred,  and 
like  the  literary  pursuits  of  Cicero  *  adolescentiam  alunt  seaeo- 
tutem  oblectant  secundas  res  omant,  adversis  scdatium  prsebenty 
peregrinantur  &  rusticantur.'  They  have  therefore  had  their  vo- 
taries and  disciples,  and  in  this  age  of  dieory,  have  of  course  been 
sjrstematically  arranged  and  formed  into  a  science.  As  we  con- 
ceive it  our  duty  to  keep  our  readers  acquunted  widi  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophy  in  all  its  branches,  we  had  intended  to  give  tnem 
some  account  or  the  works  prefixed  to  this  article,  the  most  recent 
we  believe  of  the  publications  on  this  important  subject.  We  find 
however  in  die  last  number  of  die  Edinburgh  Magazine  a  review  of 
several  of  die  last  English  and  French  treatises  on  cookery,  which 
we  prefer  extracting,  as  it  contains  much  curious  learning,  and  dis- 
plays a  practical  Imowledge  of  a  science  with  which,  reviewers  in 
general,  are  alas!  but  theoretically  acquunted. 

Le  Custnter  Imperial.  Par  Mons.  Vtard.  Paris.  1815<— 7%e  Lon-- 
don  and  Country  Cooi,  or  Accomplished  HotuevAfe.  By  Maiy 
Carter.  London.  1779.— CodiSery  and  Pastry^  as  taught  ty 
Mrs.  M*Iver.  Edin.  1787* — A  Complete  System  of  Cookery. 
By  Hannah  Glass.  Edin.  1763.— jDom^^tic  Cookery.  By  a  Lady 
London.  1807. 

Cookery  is  unquestionably  the  most  excellent  of  all  sciences. 
It  is  entitled  to  this  distinction  from  the  measure  in  which  it  con^ 
tributes  to  our  comfort  and  gratification,  from  the  engaging  sim- 
licity  of  its  detidls,  and  the  frequency  of  die  enjoyments  which  it 
confers.  The  mathematician,  the  astronomer,  the  natural  historian, 
and  the  metsmhysician^  contribute  largely  to  increase  our  know- 
ledge, but  add  nothing  to  our  enjoyments;  and  however  wide  and 
ext^ided  die  range  oftheir  discoveries  may  be,  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  fear  they  will  leave  us  at  last  just  as  uncomfortable  as  they 
found  us.  In  cookery  it  is  not  so*  its  very  end  and  essence  is  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  enjoyments:  if  it  does  not  this,  it  does 
nodiing;  it  £uls  in  die  very  object  ^ich  it  is  its  sole  purpose  to  ac- 
complish. The  records  of  other  sciences  are  addressed  exclusive- 
ly to  the  learned,  and  by  the  learned  only  can  their  merits  be  ap- 
preciated. But  the  volumes  of  cookery  are  addressed  to  the  great 
Dody  of  mankind;  all  are  interested  in  their  contents^  and  all  may 
profit  by  their  perusal.  In  this  consists  the  superiority  which 
cookery  may  boast  over  every  other  scientific  pursuit;  and  idthou^ 
these  praises  may  be  shared  in  some  degree  by  the  chemist  and  die 
physici^a,  yet  in  their  full  extent  they  are  applicable  only  to  the 
cook.  Nor  are  these  opinions  singular.  They  are  die  genmne, 
though  perhaps  the  unexpressed,  sentiments  of  a  very  great  portion 
%ii  mankind.  The  worid  in  general  betray  a  mtflhty  unconcern  a- 
bout  the  rotatorv  motion  of  the  earthy  but  are  aU  exceedmgly  in- 
terested about  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  spit.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  the  fsune  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Georgium  Sidus  is  less 
widely  spread  than  that  pf  the  discoverer  of  Hervev's  sauce.     It 
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is  right  it  should  be  so.  Surely  those  who  most  contribute  to  our 
happiness  are  most  entitled  to  our  gratitude.  What  connexion 
have  we,  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  with  any  other  planet 
than  our  own?  Our  fathers  had  no  Georgium  Sidus  at  all,  yet  they 
contrived  to  live  pretty  comfortably  without  it;  and  were  it  again 
to  disappear  from  the  firmament,  I  really  cannot  conceive  how  we 
should  be  much  affected  by  the  loss.  But  deprive  us  of  Hervey^s 
sauce,  and  you  deprive  us  at  once  of  an  enjoyment;  our  beefsteak 
becomes  insipid,  and  you  steal  the  flavour  from  our  hashes  and  ra- 
gouts. 

I  am  aware  that  it  might  appear  somewhat  absurd,  to  men  of  an 
ignorant  and  unphilosophical  understanding,  were  I  to  exemplify  my 
argument  by  a  comparison  between  the  fame  of  Lundj^  Foot  and 
that  of  Lord  Wellington.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  m  declaring 
my  decided  opinion  that  in  this  respect  the  snuff-maker  has  in- 
finitely  the  advantage  of  the  Field  Marshal.  Admitting  that  the 
fame  of  these  heroes  has  been  alike  widely  spread,  it  remains  only 
riiat  we  should  estimate  the  value  of  the  respective  celebrity  which 
they  enjoy.  The  fame  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  can  never  be 
called  exclusively  his  own;  it  is,  in  fact,  shared  among  thousands; 
and  while  we  are  expressing  our  admiration  of  his  exploits,  we  are 
likewise  lavishing  our  praises  on  the  army  which  he  commanded. 
But  who  is  there  to  share  the  honours  of  the  manufacturer  of  to- 
bacco? An  hundred  generals  will  tell  you  they  could  have  fought 
Waterloo  just  as  well  as  Lord  Wellington  himself.  But  what  to- 
bacconist will  have  the  impudence  to  assert  that  he  can  manufac- 
ture Irish  blackguard  ?  If  a  thousand  mouths  are  open  with  the 
praises  of  the  one,  thrice  that  number  of  noses  are  big"  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  other.  The  benefits  derived  from  the  victories  of 
the  general,  are  benefits  bestowed  on  one  nation  at  the  expense  of 
anodiier;  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  he  should  be  universally 
popular.  If  Lord  Wellington  is  beloved  in  England,  it  is  equally 
reasonable  that  he  should  be  detested  in  France:  and  we  find  that 
die  fact  agrees  with  the  hypothesis.  It  is  not  so  with  the  tobac- 
conist. The  benefits  of  his  invention  are  spread  over  die  whole 
habitable  globe.  In  every  hour,  nay  in  every  instant  of  the  day,  he 
is  conferring  pleasiu*e  on  thousands.  The  fame  of  the  general 
does  not  commonly  increase  with  age.  The  enthusiasm  of  our  ad- 
miration is  not  felt  by  our  successors,  and  the  award  of  glory 
which  we  bestow  is  not  always  ratified  by  posterity.  But  the 
venerable  inventor  of  High-toast  has  already  passed  this  ordeal  of 
his  merits.  He  has  descended  in  the  fulness  of  his  years  to  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Lundy  Foots,  ere  he  yet  had  ^gathered  all  his 
fame.'  He  has  found  the  most  la^ng  monument  m  his  canisters^ 
and  the  most  honourable  epitaph  in  the  label  which  they  bear.* 

*  To  show  that  I  am  not  altogether  without  precedent  for  the  parallel 
which  I  have  here  ventured  to  draw,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  concluding 
verse  from  a  very  beautiful  little  poem  in  praise  of  Mr.  Turner's  japan 
blacking,  which  appeared  in  the  public  prints.    From  its  excellence  I 
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'  As'  cookery  is  the  most  honourable,  so  it  is  the  most  ancient  of 
sciences*  There  is  no  nation  so  utterly  barbarous  as  to  devour 
their  food  without  some  previous  preparation,  and  the  appellatioii 
of  a  ^  cooking  animal,'  may  be  truly  considered  as  forming  the 
most  accurate  specific  definition  of  the  human  race.  The  progress 
of  cookery  is,  in  fact,  the  progress  of  civilization;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  improvement  of  the  one,  without  having  our  at- 
tention perpetually  called  to  the  gradations  of  the  other.  In  th^ 
very  infancy  of  society,  before  the  invention  of  culinary  utensils 
has  occurred  to  his  untutored  understanding,  die  savage  broils  his 
food  on  the  embers  of  his  fire,  and  satiates  his  camiverous  appe- 
tite with  a  ^  rasher  on  die  coals.'  When  the  introduction  of  a  few 
of  the  ruder  arts  has  brought  with  it  a  proportionate  degree  of 
civilization,  he  becomes  naturally  partial  to  a  more  refined  diet. 
He  is  speedily  initiated  into  the  manufacture  of  earthen  vessel«| 
and  his  meat  being  placed  in  these  and  heated  on  the  fire,  he  now 
regales  his  bowels  with  a  ^  coUup  in  the  pan.'  As  hs  is  probabljr 
not  very  particular  about  the  mechanism  of  his  jack^  the  step  to 
roast  and  boil  is  but  a  short  one;  and  die  addition  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  latter  of  a  few  roots  and  herbs^  will  put  him  in  posses* 
sion  of  something  similar  to  barley  broths  Such  are  the  dishes 
most  c(»sonant  to  a  savage  appetite,  and  which,  in  the  exertion  of 
the  limited  means  which  ne  enjoys,  he  is  most  naturally  enabled  to 
procure*  Fixed  ta  a  single  spot  of  earth,  he  is  without  the  means 
of  conmiunication  witii  tiiose,  who  enjoying  a  different  soil  and 
climate,  could  furnish  him  with  higher  pleasures  and  afford  new 
gratification  to  his  palate.  Of  the  charms  of  curry,  cayenne,  mus- 
tard^ ketchup,  and  anchovy  sauce,  he  is  yet  entirely  ignorant. 
Many  aces  must  elapse  before  he  can  hope  to  regale  himself  with 
Stilton  cheese  and  Bologna  sausages.  It  is  indeed  impossiUe  to 
look  back  cm  die  deprivations  of  our  forefathers  without  a  senti- 
ment of  pity.  A  roasted  ox,  and  about  a  dozen  large  cauldrons  of 
greens,  formed  the  common  meal  of  the  most  powerful  baron  and 
his  dependants.  It  is  not  two  centuries  since  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  usually  made  her  breakfast  on  salt  herrings.  Tet 
even  in  those  days  die  profession  of  cookery  was  not  wholly  un- 
disting^shed  by  the  ro}^  favour.  The  manor  of  Addington  in 
Surrey  is  still  held  by  the  tenure  of  dressing-  a  dish  of  soup  for  the 
King  at  his  coronaticm.  Stow  likewise,  in  his  Survey  of  London, 
informs  us,  that  Henry  the  Eighdi  granted  an  estate  in  Leadenhall 
Street  to  ^  Mistress  Comewallies,  widdow,  and  her  heires,  in  re- 
ward offine  puddings  by  Aer  madey  wherewith  she  had  presented 
him.'  out  periiaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  human  genius  in  diis 
department  was  achieved  by  the  chiet  cook  of  Louis  the  Four** 

can  only  attribute  it  to  the  pen  of  Counsellor  Phillips,  or  William 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 

Who  does  not  feel  pride  in  a  Wellingtoa's  name, 

When  tiie  whole  of  the  oDiyene  rings  with  his  fame? 

80  are  TStnmr  and  WtJOimgUm  fonwus  a&r» 

One  ths  Amv  of  M^flMfif ,  and  t'odier  of  «0aW 
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teenth.  On  a  grand  entertainment,  he  dressed  a  pair  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's old  slippers  with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  the  King  and  all 
his  courtiers  declared  it  to  be  the  best  dish  they  had  ever  ate ! 
Such  a  man  was  indeed  an  honour  to  his  age  and  country:  but 
alas !  he  has  found  no  successor. 

There  is  certalhly  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  cookery  has 
made  less  progress  than  in  Scodand.  During  the  last  century,  all 
other  sciences  and  arts  have  been  rapidly  advancing  amongst  us, 
—commerce  has  been  diffused,  and  wealth  accumulated,— but 
cookery  has  stood  stock  still.  We  now  live  not  a  whit  better  than 
our  grandfathers  did  before  us.  Our  taste  has  become  refined  in 
every  thing  but  in  eating.  It  is  true  that  our  meals  are  nowserved 
with  somewhat  more  formality  than  formerly.  Our  dinner  tables, 
perhaps,  display  a  little  more  ornament,  but  in  our  dinners  them- 
selves there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  change.  The  disgusting 
*  chieftain  of  the  pudding  race,'  I  admit,  has  been  most  pro{>6Tfy 
banished  from  our  board.  But  there  are  several  of  his  primitive 
companions,'  who,  with  no  better  claims  to  our  favour,  are  still  sd- 
lowed  to  insult  us  with  dieir  presence.  A  ^  dnged  sheep's  head^ 
is  still  a  guest  Occasionally  met  with  at  a  *  family  dinner,'  although 
he  dares  not  show  his  nose  in  ^  company.'  ^  Minced  coUops'  are  a 
universal  favourite,  and  (I  blush  to  say  it)  we  are  even  now  in 
some  danger  of  encountering  a  dish  of  tripes.  What  indeed  can 
be  more  shocking  than  to  be  addressed,  at  a  dinner  table,  by  a  pair 
of  rosy  lipSy  in  such  terms  as  these:  *  Fray,  sir,  allow  me  to  nelp 
you — I  shall  send  you  a  nice  piece  of  ruddtken:  pray  permit  me  to 
add  a  litde  of  the  monyply.^  What  can  be  more  abominable  than 
to  see  a  delicate  creature  employed  in  discussing  a  plate  of  ccAbage^ 
or  rendering  impure  the  sweet  exhalations  of  her  breathing,  by  bat- 
tening on  a  dish  of  beefsteaks  and  onions. 

"  Ye  gods!  can  such  things  be, 
And  oyercome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder?" 

The  prevalency  of  the  dishes  peculiar  to  Scotland  may  undoubt- 
edly be  traced  to  a  spirit  of  economy.  When  our  forefathers  were 
guilty  of  the  extravagance  of  killing  a  bullock  or  a  sheep,  it  was 
their  fundamental  maxim,  that  nothing  should  be  lost.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  animal  which  were  considered  proper  for  roasting  or 
boiling,  of  course,  were  in  due  season  roasted  or  boiled ;  but  there 
were  other  parts  far  too  good  to  be  thrown  away.  The  headMfas 
transmitted  to  the  smith's  shop,  in  order  that  the  process  of  burn- 
ing the  hair  might  render  it  fit  for  mastication.  The  sheep's 
paunch  was  cleared  of  its  natural  contents,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  savoury  composition  of  the  liver  and  the  lights.  Nay,  the 
very  bowels  of  the  animal  were  put  in  requisition;  and,  after  un- 
dergoing a  most  sanguinary  process,  made  their  appearance  at  ta- 
ble in  the  shape  of  blood  puddings.  Such  I  consider  to  be  die  ori- 
gin of  the  most  brutal  diet  by  which  a  civilized  country  was  ever 
disgraced.  From  the  higher  orders  of  society,  it  niust  be  con- 
fessed, these  dishes  have  in  a  great  measure  d^ssq^eared*    9ut 
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they  are  still  too  prevalent  to  sdlow  us  yet  to  hope  for  an  txtrnp^ 
tion  from  the  imputation  thrown  on  us  fay  our  neighbours,  of  being 
a  race  oi foul  feeders. 

Before  directing  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  philosophic 
cal  treatises,  with  the  titles  of  which  I  have  embellished  my  paper, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  Reviewer  6f  a  cookery  book 
labours  under  great  disadvantages.  His  own  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  the  different  dishes  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment, are  continually  li^le  to  change,  and  he  is  consequently  in 
considerable  danger  of  committing  himself  by  the  inconsistency  id 
his  opinions.  Should  he  attempt,  for  instance,  to  exercise  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  at  an  hour  when  the  keen  air  of  the  morning  has 
given  a  double  edge  to  his  appetite,  he  is  naturally  enamoured  of 
die  most  substantial  dishes,  and  expresses  his  fervent  admiration 
of  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding,  or  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with 
caper  sauce.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  defers  his  labours  till 
the  evening,  when  he  must  be  engaged  at  the  same  moment  in  the 
double  task  of  digesting  his  dinner  and  his  criticisms,  he  will  re- 
gard his  former  tavourites  with  disgust,  and  be  led  to  declare  an 
exclusive  preference  of  the  ^petites  cotelettes'  and  '  sauces  pi- 
quanta'  of  the  French.  Impressed  with  these  important  truths,  I 
shall  be  extremely  cautious  m  offering  any  remarks  on  the  merits 
of  the  different  dishes  contained  in  these  volumes,  and  shall  prin- 
cipally estimi^.the  value  of  the  different  works  by  the  veracity  of 
their  receipts,  and  the  precision  of  their  details. 

In  both  these  respects,  the  ^  Cuisinier  Imperial'  is  without  a  rivaL 
Among  Mrs.  Glass,  Mrs.  M^Iver,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  the  author  of 
the  ^  Domestic  Cookery,'  he  stands 

**  Ut  inter  leata  fiolent  Wbiinia  cnpreni." 
He  is  the  sun  among  half  a  dozen  farthing  candles— 4he  Duzham 
ox  in  a  drove  of  Highland  kine.  Mrs.  M^ver,  for  instance,  only 
enumerates  nine  kinds  of  soup,  Mrs.  Carter  seventeen,  Mrs.  Glae^ 
twenty.  Domestic  Cookery  thirty-one,  but  in  the  Cuidnier  Impe- 
rial we  find  one  hundred  and  forty-two!  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  in- 
stance. In  every  other  department  of  the  book,  we  find  a  superi- 
ority as  strongly  marked,  and  in  that  of  sauces  it  excels  our  native 
works  in  the  dmost  incredible  proportion  of  300  to  1. 

Monsieur  Viard,  the  author  of  this  invaluable  treatise,  is  now 
(since  the  death  of  Monsieur  Beauvillier,  the  celebrated  restaura- 
teur allowed  to  be  the  first  *  honrnie  de  bouche'  in  Europe.  In  his 
m-eface,  which  is  characterised  bv  all  the  native  modesty  of  a 
Frenchman,  he  seems^not  entirely  insensible  of  the  feme  which  he 
has  acquired.  He  expresses  himself  thus:  ^  In  order  to  render  this 
work  in  every  respect  perfect^  I  have  added  a  short  treatise  on 
wines,  which  must  only  be  considered  as  the  prelude  to  a  more 
important  work,  entitled,  *  Topographic  Bachique  Generale,'  in  the 
composition  of  which  I  am  tiow  engaged  with  fervour.  Aided  by 
an  extensive  correspondence  throughout  Europe,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  acquitting  myself  in  this  high  enterprise  widi  all  the  success 
which  my  former  works  have  led  die  pdblic  to  anticipate.   These 
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two  works  will  form  a  complete  system  of  the  science  of  ^  Gastro- 
nomie/  since  I  can  safely  assert,  that  to  eat  and  drink  well'my- 
self,  and  to  enable  others  to  do  so,  has  been  the  cluef  study  of  my 
life.  If  time  is  allowed  me  I  shall  likewise  publish  some  new  dis- 
courses with  regard  to  the  art  of  digesting^  which,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  complete  the  whole  range  of  gastronomical  discovery.  I 
have  thus  acquitted  myself  of  a  debt  to  society,  and  discharged  a 
sacred  duty  to  the  public;  and,  in  surveying  the  six  editions  which 
have  already  appeared  of  my  work,  I  may  safely  exclaim,  in  the 
honest  pride  of  having  so  honestly  discharged  the  high  trust  that 
was  committed  to  me, — 

*<  Exegi  monumentmn  sere  pereonias, 
Non  omois  moriar." ' 

Such  are  the  dignified  sentiments  of  this  illustrious  cook!  A  man 
who,  unlike  his  more  vulgar  coadjutors,  is  not  content  with  teach- 
ing us  how  to  dress  our  food,  but  doubles  the  obligation,  by  con- 
descending to  instruct  us  in  the  most  compendious  method  of  di- 
gesting it!  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
important  work  than  that  announced  in  the  above  extract;  and  if 
published  under  some  such  taking  title  as  ^  Digestion  made  £asy,^ 
or  that  of  ^  The  whole  Art  of  Digestion  explained  to  the  meanest 
Capacity,'  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  meet  with  great  success,  I 
would  particularly  recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  the  aldermen 
and  common  council  of  the  city  of  London,  and  to  die  reverend 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  before  they  venture  to  dine  at 
the  table  of  the  Commissioner, 

The  works  on  cookery  best  known  in  this  country  are  those  of 
Mrs^  Glass  and  Mrs.  M4ver;  and  though  they  are  both  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  other  works  enumerated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  it  b  to  them  chiefly  that  I  would  now  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  Scotchman  to 
enter  on  a  severe  investigation  of  the  deficiencies  of  Mrs.  Glass. 
She  is  associated  in  our  imagination  with  the  remembrance  of  all 
the  good  dinners,  which  for  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  devour:  her  name  is  so  linked  with  all  the  dainties 
which  delighted  us  in  our  childhood,  as  to  render  it  almost  sacri- 
lege to  visit  her  with  the  severity  of  criticism.  Her  work  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  than  that  of  Mrs.  M^ver,  her  rival  and  succes- 
sor; but  in  truth  it  is  high  time  for  both  these  ladies  to  walk  the  car- 
pet. They  were  undoubtedly  great  women  in  their  day;  but  that 
day  has  gone  by,  and  a  person  of  any  taste  or  fashion  would  now 
no  more  think  of  constructing  a  dinner  on  their  receipts,  than  a 
Prince's  Street  loimger  wovdd  of  astonishing  the  public  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  bag  wig  and  embroidered  breeches  of  his  grand- 
father. 

It  is  a  propensity  peculiar  to  our  culinary  Blue  Stockings,  to  be 
eternal  dabblers  in  physic.  We  are  assaulted  in  .almost  every  page 
with  some  such  recipe  as  the  following:  *  A  cert^n  Remedy  for  a 
Consumption'—*  A  Cure  for  Wind  in  the  Stomach'—*  A  Speedy 
Cure  for  the  Gripes.'   The  latter  of  which  (given  by  Mrs.  Carter) 
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tonsists  of  an  infusion  of  sweet  oil,  Jamsdca  pepper,  brandy,  and 
green  tit;  as  if  a  young  lady  would  not  infinitely  rather  suffer 
gripes  for  a  twelve-month,  than  swallow  a  single  drop  of  this  cursed 
mixture.  Let  me  now  present  my  readers  with  Mrs.  M^Iver's 
*  Jelly  for  a  Consum/ition, 
<  Take  a  pound  of  hartahom  ahavingay  nine  ounces  of  eringo  root^  a 
choppin  of  bruiaed  attailay  the  shells  taken  off  and  cleaned;  take  two 
vi/ieray  or  four  ounces  of  the  powder  of  them,  two  ounces  of  deviTa 
dung;  add  to  these  a  pint  of /iig*a  blood  and  a  choppin  of  water,  and  let 
them  boil  to  one  pint.  Strain  it  through  a  sieve  with  a  mutchkin  of 
Rhenish  wine  and  half  a  pound  of  molasses;  then  run  it  through  a  jelly- 
hag,  and  put  it  in  small  pots.  The  patient  may  swallow  two  tea-cupfuls 
of  it  in  a  day.* 

I  can  only  say,  that  if  the  patient  does  so  with  im^nityy  it  wiH 
at  least  prove  the  strength  of  his  stomach,  if  not  of  his  lungs. 

Although  Mrs.  Glass  and  Mrs.  M^Iver  are  rather  too  unmind- 
ful of  the  old  maxim,  *  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,'  yet  their  aber- 
rations are  venial  compared  with  those  of  Mrs.  Carter.  The  di- 
gressions of  the  latter  ladv  are  indeed  perfectly  intoleraUe,  both 
from  their  nature  and  their  frequency.  Thus,  in  the  very  middle 
of  her  chapter  cm  Jellies  and  Blanc-^manges,  she  scruples  not  to  in- 
troduce such  heterofi;eneous  matter  as  the  following:  ^  Receipt  for  a 
Liquor  to  kill  Bugs  — *  A  Capital  Drench  for  a  Horse' — ^  How  to 
fatten  a  Pig'—*  Cure  for  the  Glanders,*  &c.  See.  And  yet  Mrs. 
Carter,  in  her  preface,  has  the  assurance  to  assert,  ^  that  she  trusts 
there  are  few  receipts  in  the  following  volume  which  will  not  be 
found  at  once  palatable  and  useful!' 

Both  Mrs.  Glass  and  Mrs.  M*Iver  are  great  dilettantis  in  or- 
thography. They  are  continually  introducing  us  to  such  articles 
as  *  Currant  gelly^  *  Rasberry  giamy  *  Chardoons  Atframagey  and 
*  Mutton  ragoos*  They  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  latter 
word  is  derived  from  the  French  verb  *  ragouter,'  to  revive  a  taste 
for  any  thing;  a  revival  which,  with  regard  to  some  of  their  dishes, 
I  for  one  am  by  no  means  desirous  of  obtaining.  Or  perhaps  it 
may  be  derived  from  *regouter,*  to  taste  again;  an  action  which 
can  be  achieved,  on  many  of  our  English  *  ragoos,'  only  by  men  in 
the  highest  state  of  robust  health. 

I  certainly  cannot  pass  without  reprehension  the  extreme  laxity 
of  language  in  which  these  femmes  de  cuisine,  but  more  especially 
Mrs.  M^Iver,  think  proper  to  indulge  themselves.  There  is  a 
want  of  precision  in  her  details,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ex- 
tremely unscientific.  Thus  we  are  generally  told  to  put  in  a  hand- 
ful of  one  thing,  a  good  deal  of  anodier,  a  Rttle  of  a  third,  instead 
of  accurately  specifying  the  precise  quantity.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  general  style  of  the  work,  take  the  following  directions  how  to 
<  Btev)  a  Rumfi  of  Beef 
<  Take  your  rump  and  scrape  it;'  (I  trust,  for  the  credit  of  our 
Scottish  cooks,  this  direction  is  superfluous;)  '  make  some  holes  in  it 
with  a  knife,  put  in  spice  and  salt  in  every  hole,  and  turn  your  finger 
round  it.     If  you  choose  to  stuff  your  rump,  then  fill  up  the  holes  with 
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forcemeat.  In  that  case  you  need  not  put  in  the  salt  and  sfMces  in  the 
holes;  rub  it  over  with  the  salt  and  sptces,  and  let  it  lie  a  day  or  two  in 
that  seasoning;  take  it  up  the  morning  it  is  to  be  dressed,  and  dry  your 
rump  well  with  a  cloth,  and  rub  it  over  with  beat  eggs,  and  dust  it  with 
flour.     If  it  is  a  very  large  rump,  it  will  take  three  hours  doing;* 

And  so  on  for  nearly  three  pages,  does  she  spin  out  this  intermina*^ 
ble  receipt.  But  I  have  already  given  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the 
vile  and  abominable  style  in  which  the  work  is  written.  It  is  now 
high  time  that  I  a|iould  bring  these  extracts  to  a  close;  but  I  feel 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  visit  with  proper  censure  the  extreme  bad 
faith  displayed  in  several  of  Mrs.  Glass's  receipts.  For  instance, 
in  order  to  make  chicken  broth,  we  are  directed  to  *  take  an  old 
cock  or  large  fowl,  slay  it,  and  break  it  all  to  pieces  with  a  rolling- 
pin,'  &c.;  and  under  the  head  of  the  article  ^  Roast  Pheasant,'  we 
are  desired  to  '  take  a  fine  barn-door  fowly  cut  off  its  hea^,  sew  on 
the  head  of  a  cock  pheasant;'*  and  when  4ressed,  we  are  afterwards 
told,  *  the  best  judges  will  not  know  the  difference.'  Mrs.  Glass 
will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  my  not  yielding  an  im- 
plicit faith  to  her  assertions  on  this  subject. 

Qn  the  whole,  it  would  be  injustice  to  deny  that  there  are  few 
writers  on  cookery  from  whom  much  instruction  cannot  be  derived. 
They  in  general  contain  a  great  deal  which  requires  to  be  amendr 
ed,  but  a  great  deal  also  which  may  be  turned  to  advantage.  That 
the  science  has  not  yet  attained  the  fulness  of  perfect  development, 
is  at  least  as  much  the  fault  of  the  patrons  as  of  the  practitioners*. 
But  even  as  things  are,  we  must  all  admit,  that  the  many  bad  din- 
ners we  are  compelled  to  eat,  owe  their  wretchedness  more  fre- 
quently to  the  stmginess  of  the  hostess  than  the  incapacity  of  her 
cook.  It  would  be  imgrateful  in  me  to  close  a  dissertation  on  this 
subject  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  hotel  from 
which  I  write.  Which  of  the  cookery  books  I  have  named  is  the. 
oracle  of  the  kitchen,  I  have  never  inquired;  but  there  is  a  nameless 
goutm  certain  of  the  dishes  done  up  here,  that  reminds  me  of  the 
most  fortunate  efforts  of  the  Beauvilliers  and  the  Viards  of  a  more 
refined  metropolis.  I  conclude  briefly,  but  confidently,  Coipe  and 
try-  *• 

**  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  oer  aures 
Quam  quae  sunt  naribus  subjecta  ndelibus,''  &c. 

B.  P. 
OmarCB  Hotels  W.  Register  Street^  Dec.  lOth. 

Art.  IV.  A  Dialogue  between  Aristotle  and  Lord  Bacon. 
Aristotle.  T  KNOW  not,  lord  Bacon,  how  you  can  exonerate 
yourself  from  the  charge  of  a  want  of  candour  and 
magnanimity,  in  the  very  severe  and  unjust  strictures  in  which 
you  have  indulged  in  various  parts  of  your  works,  against  Plato, 
myself,  and  our  contemporary  philosophers.*  While  you  are  lavish 
of^your  encomiums  upon  our  predecessors,  the  masters  of  the  lo- 
mc  and  Italian  schools,  with  whose  writings  you  could  have  been 

'^  In  his  Jnstauratio  Scientianun^  passiin>  as  well  as  his  other  tracts. 
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but  very  imperfectly  acquainted,  you  allow  yourself  the  most  un^ 
qualified  invectives  and  even  virulent  abuse  of  us  who  lived  at 
the  most  enlightened  age  of  Greece,  and  have  xmdoubtedly  compri- 
sed in  our  several  productions,  some  of  which  were  faithfully 
transmitted  to  you,  all  4e  taste,  learning,  and  philosophy  of  those 
times.  I  could  have  endured  without  a  murmur,  that  my  works 
should  have  passed  through  all  that  variety  of  fortune  they  have 
undergone  in  ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  sometimes  being 
venerated  as  oracles  from  whose  sacred  decisicms^  there  vras  no  ap- 
peal; at  other  times  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  sentence  of  in- 
quisitors, accordingly  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  or 
aidverse  to  the  prevailing  errors  and  superstitions:  but  I  had  a 
right  to  anticipate  a  far  different  reception  of  tiiem  from  jrou,  who 
evidentiy  possessed  an  understanding  in  tiie  highest  degree  dis- 
criminatmg  and  inquisitive,  and  were,  of  course,  capable  of  com- 
prehending and  rightiy  estimating  their  value.  Great  minds, 
whom  Nature  has  cast  in  her  finest  moulds,  and  formed  with  so 
many  corresponding  S3anpathies,  and  who  alone,  in  fact,  can  ever 
thoroughly  comprehend  each  otiier,  should  surely  be  just  to  the 
merits  of  one  another;  while  the  ignoble  and  unmanly  task  of -de- 
tracting from  the  fame  of  competitors  and  rivals  should  be  left  to 
those  mferim*  spirits  who  are  alike  incapable  and  unconscious  of 
excellence. 

Bacon.  Yoiur  resentment,  Aristode,  is  natural,  and  your  repre- 
hensicm  severe;  but  I  am  certainly  inclined  to  think,  that  you  will 
feel  disposed  to  abate  the  force  of  the  one,  and  soften  the  asperity 
of  the  other,  when  you  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  and  duly  reflect  upon  the  pecidiar  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  my  animadversions,  and  the  motives  by  which  I  was  influ- 
enced. If  on  some  occasions  I  have  been  led  into  what  you  might 
denominate  illiberal  and  harsh  criticisms  upon  your  works,  those 
of  Plato,  and  your  contemporary  philosophers,  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed in  my  justification,  that  these  strictures  had  no  reference  to 
your  general  and  acknowledged  merits  as  writers. — Upon  your 
pretensions  in  this  respect,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  Stagy- 
ir^,  I  have  repeatedly  bestowed  my  most  decided  and  unqualified 
panegyrics.*  No  one  admires  more  enthusiastically  than  myself 
that  purity  of  diction  and  compactness  of  expression,  that  wonder- 
ful accuracy  and  precision  of  thought,  that  clearness  and  force  of 
conception,  and  profound  insight  into  men  and  things,  which, 
amidst  all  the  disadvsmtages  under  which  we  view  your  pieces, 
are  still  {perceptible  in  many  parts  of  them,  those  unrivalled 
powers  of  investigation  and  analysis,  and  that  masterly  address 

*  These  panegyrios  will  be  found  interspersed  through  erery  part  of  bis 
works;  and  e?en  his  grand  discovery  of  the  new  method  <n  inyestigatioD  he  at- 
tributes, with  becoming'  modesty,  rather  to  the  happiness  of  circumstances  than 
to  any  superiority  in  his  powers  over  those  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  bis 
Novum  Oi^ganum,  Aphorism  22,  he  thus  expresses  himself. — '  Antiquis  auctori- 
bus  suus  constat  honos,  atque  adeo  omnibus;  <]fuia  non  ingeniorum  aut  faculta- 
tum  inducitur  comparatio,  sei  viae;  nosque  non  judicis  sed  indicis  personam  sus*- 
tinemus.' 
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«nd  skin  with  which  you  constructed,  out  of  all  the  materials  ir 
your  possession,  the  noble  fabric  of  your  philosophy,  and  which, 
will  ever  entitle  your  productions  (whatever  may  be  the  abate-* 
ments  from  ^ese  praises  necessary  to  be  made  on  account  of  the 
extreme  brevi^  and  abruptness  of  your  style,  the  occasional  ob- 
scurity and  inconclusive  force  of  your  arguments,  and  the  subtil- 
ties  of  your  logic)  to  a  rank  among  the  sublimest  monuments  of 
human  genius.  My  objections  were  not  levelled  a^nst  your  pro- 
ductions as  eflTorts  of  genius,  many  of  which,  even  m  the  imperfect 
state  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  modems,  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  inimitable;  but  against  your  method  of  philoscqphiz- 
ing,  which  I  am  convinced  will  ever  be  found  incompetent  to  a 
just  interpretation  of  nature,  and  which,  had  it  been  aidhered  to, 
would  eflfectually  have  closed  the  dooi"  against  all  those  improve- 
ments in  modem  science  which  have  done  so  much  honour  to  hu- 
man reason,  and  have  left  mankhid  to  grope  for  ever  apidst  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  error. 

Aristotle.  But  in  the  warmth  of  your  zeal  to  introduce  your 
own  method  of  investigation,  and  your  ambition  to  rear  to  vourself 
a  monument,  by  the  destruction  of  the  old  philosophy  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new,  have  you  not  allowed  yourself  to  be  be- 
trayed into  the  most  egregious  misapprehensions  and  shameful 
misrepresentations?  In  diat  sentence  of  proscription  which,  assu-^ 
ming  the  autiiority  of  a  dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters,  you  have 
undertaken  to  pronounce  upon  your  predecessors,  iiave  3rou  not 
lost  sight  of  the  circumstances  xmder  which  I  wrote,  that  artful 
system  of  sophistry  by  which  all  truth  was  attempted  to  be  con-, 
founded,  anci  the  very  foundations  of  certain^  upturned,  with 
which  I  had  to  contend? 

Bacon.  This  consideration,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  pre- 
sents the  best  apology  which  can  be  offered  for  that  quibbling  lo- 
gic which  every  where  deforms  your  works,  and  covers  them,  at 
times,  with  a  veil  of  impenetrable  obscuri^,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  you  foiled  and  vanquished  the  sophists  of  your  time 
with  tiieir  own  weapons*  But  even  that  logic  or  dialectics  to  which 
you  had  recourse  to  the  discomfiture  of  sceptics,  and  which  witii 
such  unrivalled  ingenuity  and  address  you  have  raised  into  a  re- 
gular structure,  was  not  only  a  useless  instrument  in  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  shown  with  his  usual  clearness 
and  force,*  but  was  attended  also  with  serious  disadvantages— 
While  your  resorting  to  syllogisms  to  give  some  degree  of  certain- 
ty and  permanence  to  the  principles  of  knowledge,  seemed  to  im- 
jdy  the  imbecility  of  reason  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  adventitious  aid;  it  is  to  be  observed 
also  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  by  syllogisms,  instead  of  contri- 
buting to  the  promotion  of  true  science,  was  rather  calculated  to 
j^ve  plausibility  and  permanence  to  error.f 

*  Treatise  on  Homan  Understandin;,  book  4,  chap.  17. 

*  See  NoFUiii  Or^um,  Aphorisms  11th,  12th,  and  13th. — Sicot  scientiie, 
qoas  nunc  habentnr,  mutileB  sunt  ad  ioFentioQeni  openun,  ita  logica  quae  nunc 
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Ariatotle.  But  do  you  not  allow  your  understanding  to  be  hnpo- 
sed  upon  in  this  matter,  by  not  discriminating  my  philosophy  from 
the  endless  subtilties  and,  as  your  own  Locke  has  called  it,  learned 
l^bberish,  of  the  schoolmen,  that  bright  fraternity  of  my  followers, 
who,  laying  hold  of  my  logic,  perverted  it  to  purposes  never  con- 
templated by  me,  and  under  the  sanction  of  my  name,  erect  d  a 
strange  and  ridiculous  fabric  of  quibbling  and  intdlectual  fookiy? 

Bacon*  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  my  prejudices  against  your 
philosophy  may  have  been  increased  by  the  abuse  to  which  it 
was  put  by  the  schoolmen;  but  had  not  you  yourself  countenanced 
this  abuse,  and,  in  fact,  led  to  it  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition, 
from  your  familiar  habit  of  applying  your  logic,  on  all  occasions, 
as  the  instrument  of  investigating  nature,  and  even  with  preposte- 
rous absurdity  in  solving  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world?* 

Aristotle.  And  pray,  with  what  other  instrument  are  we  fur- 
nished by  Nature?  Is  not  log^c  the  art  of  directing  Reason  in  her 
exercise  towards  the  discovery  of  truth?  and  what  other  guide 
have  we  to  conduct  us  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  but  that  heavenly 
light  of  reason  which  the  Creator  hath  kindled  within  us? 

Bacon.  True,  without  the  light  of  reason  we.  should  be  in  utter 
darkness,  and  in  tracing  the  immutable  habituxles  and  relations  of 
things,  in  the  investigation  of  those  abstract  trudis  in  which  it  can 
supply  itself  with  the  materials  out  of  which  to  frame  its  c(»(nbi- 
nations  and  conclusions,  it  is  our  only,  and  when  properly  regula- 
ted, an  infallible  guide:  but  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  the 
niles  of  log^c  are  futile  or  pernicious,  and  reason  is  a  dim  and  in- 
sufficient light,  except  when  aided  by  that  powerful  instrument  of 
induction;  me  use  <^  which  it  is  my  piupose  to  recommend  in  my 
Instauratio  Scientiarum,  and  more  psurticularly  in  my  Novum  Or- 
ganum. 

Aristotk.  I  know  that  great  noise  has  been  made  about  this  me- 
diod  of  induction  in  the  modem  schools;  and  that  you  have  arro- 
gated to  yourself  much  praise  on  this  account,  and  heaped  unde- 
served censure  upon  the  ancients:  but  I  am  by  no  means  convin- 
ced that  your  tide  to  this  discovery  is  as  clear  and  incontestible  as 
you  would  have  iuf  Have  you  the  confidence  to  assert  that  this 
mstrument  of  induction  has  in  no  instance  been  employed  by  me? 
Do  you  perceive  no  traces  of  your  novum  organum,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  denominate  it,  in  my  treatises  de  Ccelo,  de  M eteorolo- 
j^cis,  de  Anima,  mechanical  questions,  my  problems,  my  anima- 
ted nature,  my  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and,  in  fact,  in  all 
those  of  my  works  in  which  the  development  of  the  constitution 

habetur,  inutilis  est  ad  iDyentioDem  scieDtianim.— Lopca,  quae  in  usq  est 
ad  errores  (quas  in  notiooiboB  vnlgaribus  fundantur)  stabiBendos  et  figendos  ra- 
let,  potiut  quam  ad  inqoisitionem  veritatis;  ut  magi^  damnosa  sit  qoam  utilis. 
gvilogriBmus  ad  principia  scientianun  non  adbibetur,  ad  media  axiomata  fimstra 
adhil^tar,  cnm  sit  sobtilitati  natune  longe  impar,  assensiun  itaqne  constringit, 
non  res. 

*  Apborism  63,  NoTom  Organotn.-^Primi  generis  exenq[>]um  in  Aristotele 
maxinii  oonspicuum  est,  qui  philoeophiani  naturalem  dialectica  sua  oomipit; 
quern  mundum  ex  categoriis  efficerit,  kc. 

f  See  Gi]lie*8  Analysis  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle. 
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and  laws  of  nature  is  my  object?  In  my  treatise  de  Ccelo,  when  I 
deduce  the  inference  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  from  the  natural 
operation  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  from  observing  the 
circular  shadow  which  it  casts  upon  the  moon  during  an  eclipse; 
and  moreover,  that  it  is  not  a  very  extensive  sphere,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  those  stars  which  are  perceptible  to  the  observer 
in  th6  heavens,  in  one  degree  of  latitude,  entirely  disappear  when 
he  is  transferred  a  few  degrees  farther  to  the  north  or  south;  are 
not  these  instances  of  a  pdpable  and  even  masterly  induction? 

Bacon.  I  grant  that  these  were  decided  cases,  not  only  of  in- 
duction, but,  as  you  have  said,  a  most  masterly  induction*  It  was 
by  efforts  of  this  kind  that  you  entitled  yourself  tOvthe  praise  of 
being  one  of  the  purest  intelligences  and  most  exalted  geniuses 
that  ever  lived.* 

Aristotle.  About  what  then  are  we  disputing?  Where  is  the 
distinction  between  your  method  of  investigation  and  ftiine,  be- 
tween the  organum  of  lord  Bacon  and  the  organon  of  Aristotle? 

Bacon.  It  is,  as  I  apprehend,  because  this  point  has  not  been 
sufficiently  scrutinized  and  sifted,  that  a  controversy  has  been 
raised  upon  it  by  one  of  your  learned  and  intelligent  commentators 
and  translators.!  I  do  not  deny  that  you  have  irequendy  used  in 
your  works  a  partial  and  subordinate  degree  of  induction.  In  those 
branches  of  science  which  consist  in  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
in  developing  her  laws,  and  establishing  great  principles  of  truth 
and  duty  from  an  observation  of  her,  it  is  impossible  to  reason 
without  it.  The  most  illiterate  cultivator  of  the  soil  makes  use  of 
this  instrument  when  he  predicts  a  change  of  weather,  a  dry  or 
rainy  season  from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  You  could  not  have 
established  one  of  those  sublime  maxims  of  moral  and  political 
wisdom  with  which  your  treatises  upon  those  topics  are  enriched, 
without  either  expressly  or  implicitly  passing  through  this  pro- 
cess, of  a  subordinate  degree  of  mduction. 

Aristotle.  I  am  unable  to  perceive  your  bearing. — Am  I  to  un- 
derstand, that  it  is  only  in  the  extent  to  which  the  instrument  was 
employed  by  us,  that  die  difference  subsists  between  us? 

Bacon.  By  no  means. — ^There  is  a  more  radical  and  important 
distinction  tfian  diat.  Not  only  did  you  use  but  a  partial  induc- 
tion and  I  recommend  an  ample  and  complete  one,  but  this  did 
not  constitute  the  vehicle  by  which  you  endeavoured  to  attain  to 
truth  and  certainty.  Logic  was  your  instrument  of  investigating 
nature;  induction  was  mine.  Hence,  contented  with  a  slight  ang 
cursory  contemplation  of  nature,  and  a  partial  collection  of  pheno^ 

*  Aphorism  63,  Not.  Oi^.— Neque  illud  qnenquam  moyeat,  quod  in  libris  ejus 
de  animalibus,  6t  in  problematibus,  et  in  aliis  suis  tractatibus,  yenatio  frequens 
sit  in  experimentis.  lUe  enim  prins  decreverat,  neqne  experientiam,  ad  coDstitu^ 
eada  decreta  et  axiomata  ritd  consnloit;  sed  postqnam  arbitrio  decreirisset,  ex- 
perientiam  ad  sua  plaoita  tortam  circumducit,  et  captitram;  ut  hoc  etiam  nomi- 
ne, magis  accusandus  sit,  quam  sectatores  ejus  modemi  (scholasticomni  philoso- 
pbonim  genus)  qui  experientiam  pmnino  deserueilint 

t  Giliie. 
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mena^  you  spent  your  time  and  wasted  your  strength  in  construct* 
ing  ingenious  and  plausible  theories  out  of  the  scanty  materials  in 
your  possession,  or  in  spinning,  like  the  spider,  the  web  of  vision- 
ary s)rstems  out  of  your  own  brain*  I  have  fully  explained  this 
matter  in  my  Novum  Organum,  i^horism  19tlu— -Du«  viae  sunt, 
atque  esse  possunt,  ad  inquirendam  et  inveniendam  veritatem;  al* 
tera  a  sensu  et  particularibus  advolat  ad  axiomata  maxim^  gece- 
ralia,  atque  ex  iis  principiis,  eorumque  immota  veritate,  judicat  et 
invenit  aiuomata  media;  atque  hsec  via  in  usu  est:  altera  a  sensu 
et  particularibus  excitat  axiomata,  ascendendo  continenter  et  gra^ 
datim,  ut  ultimo  loco  perveniatur  ad  maxim^  generalia,  quae  via 
▼era  est,  sed  intentata.  The  first  of  these  modes  I  have  deno- 
minated the  anticipation  of  nature,  and  the  last  the  interpretadcm 
of  nature*  The  former  was  adopted  by  you,  the  latter  I  claim  the 
honour  of  introducing  to  the  attention  and  practice  of  the  philoso^ 
phical  w^ld. 

Aristotle*  Nevertheless,  where  is  the  importance  of  the  distinc* 
tion?  If  the  result  be  the  same;  if  from  a  few  particulars  we 
can  leap  to  a  just  conclusion,  whence  the  necessity  of  travelling 
over  the  whole  compass  of  nature  in  quest  of  instances,  before  we 
establish  any  maxims  of  philosophy  or  principles  of  science? 

Bacon.  I  will  explain  to  you  the  importance  of  the  distinction 
between  your  me&od  of  reasoning  and  mine,  and  the  indispensa^ 
ble  necessity,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  philosophy,  of  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  my  method.  After  only  a  piutial  collection  of  pheno- 
mena, if  we  undertake  to  deduce  general  inferences,  or  what  I 
have  denominated  axiomata  generalia,  we  sally  forth  into  the  dark^ 
and  almost  always  arrive  at  erroneous  and  false  principles;  or  if 
perchance  they  are  true,  we  cannot  repose  with  entire  confidence  and 
tuU  assurance  upon  them;  they  do  not  rest  upon  the  foundation  of 
certainty  and  demonstration.  When,  therefore,  assuming  them  as 
setUed  and  established  truths,  we  imdertake  to  form  out  of  them, 
as  is  usually  done,  what  I  have  called  axiomata  media,  or  interme* 
diate  maxims  of  philosophy,  we  involve  ourselves  in  a  lab]rrinth 
of  uncertainty,  and  our  reasoning  being  vitiated  in  the  outset,  we 
Cfoly  plunge  at  every  step,  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  abyss  of 
error.  On  the  other  hand,  reflect  upon  the  mediod  of  procedure 
which  I  recommend.  I  would  have  us  approach  the  works  of  na- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  contemplation  and  inqinry,  under  a  de^ 
conviction  that  they  present  to  us  a  profound  obscure,  into  which 
the  feeble  light  of  our  own  understandings  cannot  penetrate,  and 
through  which  Reason  can  make  no  progress  but  vrith  the  supp(»t 
and  assistance  of  careful  observation.  Freeing  our  minds  from  all 
errors  and  prejudices,  or  its  devotion  to  the  numerous  idols,  as  I 
call  them,  which  occasion  them  to  view  every  object  through  a  dis- 
cdoured  medium,  we  should  appear  at  the  entrance  <^  the  domi- 
mons  of  nature,  as  when  we  seek  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
"^   heaven,  like  little  children,  if  we  are  desirous  to  gsdn  admittance.* 

*  Homo,  mrtime  minister  et  inlerpres,  tantom  foeit  et  inteUi^  aoaDtnm  de 
aatnrsB  ordine,  re  yel  mente  obserraTerit;  nee  ampiins  scit  ant  potest  rf  ec  maavt 
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Thus  prepared  for  the  enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaging,  we 
dioukl  proceed  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  cootinenter  et  gra- 
datim,  cautiously  and  by  a  just  gradation,  first  carefully  examining 
all  the  phenomena  presented  to  our  inspection,  comparing  with 
the  utmost  attention  and  discrimination  those  which  are  favoura- 
ble and  those  unfavourable,  and  when  we  have  advanced  far  enough, 
in  the  matter  of  observation  and  experience,  settle  our  axiomata 
media  or  intermediate  principles  of  science:  and  having  attained 
tiiis  point  in  our  progress,  we  must  advance  with  equalcare  and 
attentive  collection  of  facts,  to  our  axiomata  generalia  or  general 
principles;  and  when  by  this  process  we  have  remounted  to  great 
maxims,  we  can  safely  take  a  retrograde  course  and  apply  them  to 
the  particular  cases  that  arise.  In  this  path  certain^  attends  us 
at  every  step;  in  the  other  we  soon  wander  into  the  dark  and  in- 
tricate by-ways  of  uncertainty  and  error.  My  plan  is  like  building 
a  house  out  of  solid  materials,  and  ascending  by  regulfu*  grada- 
tions from  its  foundation  to  its  top;  your's  is  like  attempting  to 
erect  the  roof  and  its  appertenances  before  even  the  foundation  it- 
self is  finished.  To  illustrate  this  matter  by  the  very  examjde  with 
which  you  have  fiimished  me  from  your  own  works«-^From  the 
operation  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  and  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  upon  the  moon,  you  deduced  the  inference  that  the  earth  is 
a  sphere,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  other  philosophers  of  your 
time:  but  upon  your  principles  it  ought  to  have  been  a  perfect 
globe;  upon  mine  it  has  been  found  not  to  be  so,. but  a  spheroid, 
or  flatted  at  the  poles.  Here,  you  perceive,  that  you  rushed  too 
precipitately  to  your  axioma  generale,  the  esuth  is  a  perfect  ^lobe; 
and  had  you  gone  on  in  your  usual  progress  to  form  your  axioma- 
ta media  from  this  principle,  as  for  instance,  that  all  bodies  upon 
the  earth's  surface  are  equally  remote  from  the  centre,  the  degrees 
of  latitude  at  the  poles  are  equal  to  those  at  tiie  equator,  you 
would  have  immediately  fallen  in  your  calculaticms  into  the  gross- 
est errors.  Upon  the  plan  which  I  prescribed,  these  errors  have 
been  avoided,  by  trusting  solely  to  fact  and  experience.*  The  truth 
is,  that  this  very  propensity,  from  a  few  particular  instances  to 
leap  to  general  conclusions,  to  which  the  human  mind  finds  so 
powerful  a  temptation,  in  the  relief  which  they  afford  it  from  die 
fatigue  of  investigation,  is  the  bane  of  philosophy,  and  the  pro- 
ductive cause  of  suQi  those  idle  tiieories  which  have  been  broacned, 

niida,nec  intellectus  sibi  pennissus,  multam  Talet;  instraiiientis  et  auxiliis  res  per- 
ftcitor;  qmbm  opus  est  non  minuB  ad  inteUeGtum  qvam  maDum.  Causa  vero  et  ra- 
dix fere  onmtam  malonim  in  scieotiiB  ea  una  est;  quod  dum  mentis  humaiife  yip 
vee  folsd  miramos  et  extollimiis,  rera  ejus  auxilia  non  queramus.  Ut  dod  alius  fe- 
i^  sit  aditus  ad  regnum  homiiife,  quod  fuodatur  in  scieotiis,  quam  ad  regnum 
ccelomm;  in  quod,  nisi  sub  persona  in&ntis,  intrare  dob  datur.—Nov.  Oig.  Apb. 
1,2,  9,  and  68. 

*  Gestit  enim  mens  exiHre  ad  magis  generaHa,  ut  aoquiesoat;  et  poet  pamon 
morara  fiiuBtidit  experientiam.  Utraque  via  orditur  a  sensu  et  paiticularibus,  et  ac- 
quiescit  in  maxim^  generalibus;  sed  immeusam  quiddam  dismpant;  cum  altera 
perstringit  tantom  experientiam  et  jparticularia  cursim;  adtera  in  iis  rite  et  ordi- 
ne  Tersetur.  Altera  nirsus  jam  a  prmcipio  constitnat  generalia  qussdam  abetrac- 
ta  et  inutilia;  altera  gradatun  exuigat  a  dea  quoB  reyer^  natune  sunt  netiora* 
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and  which,  unsupported  by  fact  and  observation,  like  the  baseless 
fabrics  of  a  vision,  have  vanished  before  the  light  of  truth  and  ex* 
perience.  The  mind  of  man  exhibits  but  the  feebleness  of  an  in* 
lant,  in  its  contest  with  the  gigantic  strength  of  nature,  and  must 
utterly  fail,  unless  it  derive  its  succours  from  powerful  auxiliaries. 
You  endeavoured  to  afford  it  the  requisite  support  in  die  use  of 
syllogisms;  I  attain  the  end  by  the  more  potent  machine  of  indue* 
don.  Your  mode,  at  best,  could  lead  but  to  bare  [Mxrfiability,  mine 
leads  to  clear  and  unclouded  certainty. 

Aristotle.  I  must  acknowledge  that  light  now  begins  to  break 
in  upon  my  mind  on  this  suiMect,  and  I  perceive  that  your 
method  of  induction,  which,  with  masterly  address,  you  have  il- 
lustrated, recommended,  and  exemplified  in  your  Novum  Orga- 
num,  is  one  of  those  sublime  conceptions  which  appear  in  great 
minds  to  be  the  work  of  inspiration,  as  if  Heaven  elevated  tiiem 
nearer  to  itself,  in  order  that  by  the  expansion  of  tiieir  powers 
by  study  and  applicatic»i,  they  may  catch  from  it  a  beam  of  its 
sacred  hght.  But  before  I  give  way  to  a  sudden  impulse  in  your 
favour,  and  admit  your  claims  without  sufficient  examination,  al- 
low me  to  inquire,  are  you  perfecdy  certun  that  you  have  not  ia 
this  case  derived  your  hint  from  me?  You  admit  that  I  made  use 
of  thb  instrument,  though  in  a  subordmate  degree,  and  wiAout  a 
comprehension  of  its  power;  does  nott  his  concession  divest  you 
of  your  finest  plumes,  and  rob  you  of  mudi  honour  in  this  great 
discovery? 

Bacon.  1  know  that  it  has  been  said,  that  I  have  sedulously  co- 
pied your  works,  without  having  tiie  candour  and  generosity  to 
acknowledge  ixJ^  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  If  to  have  written 
upon  the  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  of  rhetoric,  of  morals,  of 
theology,  of  history,  and  incidentiy  and  briefly  upon  almost  aU  the 
branches  of  science,  renders  me  a  follower  of  your  track,  I  must 
be  content  to  be  considered  as  such;  but  surely  no  one  can  find 
any  resemblance  in  the  structure  of  our  several  works.  It  feU  in 
with  my  plan  to  exhibit  specimens  of  reasoning  in  many  depart- 
ments of  science;  but  I  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  made  any 
considerable  advances  in  a  single  one.  My  great  purpose  was  to 
direct  others  in  the  path  which  they  should  pursue,  in  order  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  science.  In  this  attempt  I  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Aristotle.  Notlung  can  rcb  you  of  the  glory  and  immortality 
which  you  have  purchased  by  the  effort. 

Bacon.  But  you  ask  me  whether  I  am  not  in  some  degree  di- 
vested of  the  honour  of  having  conceived  my  method  of  induc- 
tion; from  the  consideration  that  it  was  partially  practised  by  you, 
and,  as  I  am  ready  to  admit,  by  every  man  who  ever  attempted  to 
reason  upon  the  principles,  laws,  and  operations  of  nature?  Surely  • 
you  will  not  for  a  moment  maintain  such  an  opinion.  Was  the  glo- 
ry of  Newton  in  any  measure  diminished,  from  the  fact  that  all 
mankind  well  knew,  and  philosophers  admitted,  that  all  bodies 

*  Gillie's  ADalysic. 
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. '  around  the  earth  tend  to  its  centre,  for  having  conceived  the  sub- 
lime idea  that  upon  this  principle  of  graRritation  depend  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  solar  system,  and  afterwards  demonstrating  its 
truth?  Was  the  splendour  of  the  plan  projected  and  executed  by 
Columbus,  which  led  to  the  discovery  or  the  New  World,  lessened 
from  the  consideration,  that  many  minor  discoveries  had  been 
made  by  preceding  navigators  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope? My  method  of  induction  was  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  pro- 
ject of  circumnavigating  the  whole  globe  of  nature,  in  quest  of  ma- 
terials out  of  which  to  construct  the  solid  fabric  of  science.  Upon 
this  method  of  procedure  there  are  no  limits  to  be  set  to  the  pro- 
gress which  may  be  made,  by  continued  accumulations.  Victory 
after  victory  may  be  obtained,  and  conquest  after  conquest  achie- 
ved in  the  departments  of  nature.  Advancing  by  a  slow  but  sure 
progress,  through  many  a  devious  track,  indeed,  and  arduous  as- 
cent, we  may  at  length  reach  those  exalted  heights  from  whence 
we  may  catch  a  view  of  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  nature,  and  in 
a  kind  of  philosophic  visicm,  from  a  contemplation  of  the  past  and 
present  be  able  to  predict  the  future. 

Aristotle.  You  elevate  my  mind  with  the  view  which  you  pre- 
sent to  it  of  this  sublime  philosophy.  While  my  method  of  philo- 
sophizing was  a  taper  which  shed  a  glimmering  and  dubious  light 
through  a  very  limited  space,  yours  is  the  sun  difiusiiig  a  full, 
clear,  and  searching  lustre  through  universal  nature. 

Bacon.  The  results  of  the  methods  which  I  prescribed  to  the 
philosophic  world,  have  bom  more  than  a  due  proportion  to  any 
merits  you  may  be  willing  to  allow  me  in  the  discovery.  It  is  the 
great  instrument  by  which,  in  all  the  branches  of  modem  science, 
such  wonders  have  been  achieved.  It  was  by  following  in  the  track 
which  I  had  marked  out  that  Newton  has  developed,  to  the  won- 
der and  astonishment  of  mankind,  the  awful  and  hitherto  impene- 
trable mysteries  of  the  physical  world;  that  Locke  has  successfully 
pursued  his  way  through  those  dark  and  shady  paths  in  the  do- 
mains of  Nature,  which  appeared  impervious  to  the  view  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  footsteps  of  men;  in  a  word,  that  all  the  modem 
investigators  of  nature  have  so  triumphantly  extended  their  re- 
searches into  her  most  hidden  and  remote  departments. 

Aristotle.  Let  no  one  then  deny  you  the  meed  of  praise  which 
you  have  so  justly  merited. 

Bacon.  I  readilv  concede  to  you  the  honour  of  having  been  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers,  if  not  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
Greece,  and  one  of  the  purest  intelligences  that  ever  lived. 

Aristotle.  And  I  cannot  but  allow  you  the  merit  of  having  been 
that  master  genius,  who,  although  he  can  boast  of  no  discoveries 
in  science  himself,  directed  other  philosophers  in  the  path  which 
they  should  tread  in  order  to  its  successful  cultivation;  who,  by 
one  bold  and  matchless  conception,  appropriated  all  their  toils  to 
himself,  rendered  every  struam^  which  Aey  should  erect  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  opened  to 
others  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  knowledge,  made  its  streams 
tributary  to  his  fame.  Warburton. 
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Art#  V.    On  the  Influence  of  Mental  Impressions  in  producing 

Change  of  Function  in  the  Ixving  Body.  By  J.  R.  Park^  M.  B. 

F.L.S.i^  M.  R.  I. 
npHE  phenomena  produced  bj  mental  impressions,  or  the  infia* 
-*-  ence  of  the  passions  on  the  bodily  frame,  are  almost  universal- 
ly classed  among  those  arcana  of  nature  which  science  has  hither- 
to been  unable  to  explore. 

The  substitution  of  a  few  technical  phrases,  which  here,  as  else- 
where, has  supplied  the  place  of  exphmation,  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  serve  only  as  a  subterfuge  for  ignorance. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  passions  into  exhilarating  and  depress- 
ing; and  it  is  assumed,  that  their  influence  is  primarily  exerted 
upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  one  da&s  operating  as  a  stimulus,  and 
increasing  its  activity,  while  the  other  diminish  it  by  acting  as  a 
sedative. 

To  say  nothing  of  a  number  of  facts  which  are  wholly  incom- 
patible with  this  view,  it  may  be  easily  shown,  that  it  does  not  ex- 
plain those  very  phenomena  for  which  it  was  expressly  designedi 

The  paleness  and  tremors  that  accompsmy  excessive  fear,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way;  for  impaired  circula- 
tion, tiiough  it  may  occasion  paleness,  and  even  fainting,  if  the 
cause  be  sufficient,  as  loss  of  blood,  yet  was  never  known  to  pro- 
duce those  violent  tremblings  which,  in  extreme  fear,  cause  the 
teeth  to  chatter,  as  it  is  termed,  and  agitate  the  frame  like  the 
cold  fit  of  an^ague. 

But,  further,  there  are  many  effects  arising  from  mental  emo- 
tions which  are  merely  local,  and  therefore  not  explicable  by  a 
cause  that  is  general,  and  must  operate  alike  on  all  parts,  as  alter- 
ed action  of  me  heart.  We  cannot  refer  to  this  organ,  for  example 
tile  suffusion  of  the  face  from  shame,  nor  the  flow  of  tears  from 
grief. 

Should  the  solution  of  tiiese  phenomena  which  follows,  be  thought 
more  satisfactory,  or  the  principles  on  which  it  rests^  su>pear  new, 
it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge,  that  they  in  part  derive  tiieir  origin 
from  hints  that  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  preceding  authors, 
especially  Whytt,  Bichat,  DanRrin,  and  Hardey. 

According  to  Whytt,  the  human  frame  considered  as  a  sen- 
tient being,  owes  the  exertion  of  its  automatic  movements  to  die 
influence  of  impressions  incoasciously  made  upon  its  internal  or- 
gans, constantiy  and  uniformly  promj^ng  them  to  action. 

Now  the  regularity  of  their  action  b  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
more  powerful  impressions  from  without,  change  of  feeling  caus- 
ing change  of  action.  And  such  changes  may  be  effected  either  by 
causes  acting  corporsally,  as  already  shown,  or  they  may  proceed 
from  those  which  act  mentally,  as  remains  to  be  explained;  the 
sentient  faculty  being  alike  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  both. 

Such  is  the  general  principle  upon  which  the  operation  oi  the 
passions  appears  to  depend;  while  tiie  different  effects  produced 
by  distinct  emotions,  will  be  found  to  result  from  die  peculiar  na- 
ture of  each. 
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As  the  object,  however,  at  present  in  view  is,  to  investigate  their 
physiological  eflects,  rather  than  their  meta4>hysical  nature  and 
origin,  the  latter  will  be  considered  no  farther  than  is  indispensa- 
ble for  accurately  defining  the  terms  employed* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  each  be  the  result 
of  a  separate  propensity,  or  spring  from  the  combined  influence  of 
several:  nor  will  there  be  occasion  to  enumerate  all  the  forms  and 
varieties  they  assume,  as  their  genieral  mode  of  action  may  be  suf- 
ficiendy  illustrated  by  selecting  the  most  important,  the  odiers  be* 
ing  eidier  modifications  of  these,  or  analogous  in  their  operation 
and  effects. 

The  most  essential  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  are,  grief, 
joy,  fear,  hope,  anger,  and  love;  their  influence  is  most  clearly 
evinced,  and  their  excess  productive  of  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Others  of  minor  importance  are,  anxiety,  which  is  merely  an 
alternation  of  fear  and  hope;  pity,  which  is  sympathetic  grief,  or 
participation  in  the  sufferings  of  another;  hatred,  which  is  a  less 
active,  but  more  permanent  form  of  anger;  jealousy,  which  is 
compounded  of  love  and  anger;  and  envy,  which  is  a  compound 
of  anger  and  ambition. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  others,  such  as  pride  and  shame, 
which  may  be  distinct  emotions,  but  are  either  too  limited  in  their 
influence,  or  ipo  transient  in  their  effects  to  merit  separate  exami- 
nation. The  first  six  appear  to  be  more  particularly  deserving  of 
attention. 

From  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  passions,  the  genaral 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  as  follow. 

First.  That  mental  impressions  act  primarily,  not  upon  the  heart, 
but  on  the  brain  or  organ  of  the  mind;  this  being  the  only  part  en- 
dowed with  reflex  consciousness,  and  cap^le  of  moral  feelings. 
The  participation  of  other  parts  is  secondary,  and  results  from 
their  connexion  with  the  sensorium. 

Secondly.  It  appears,  that  moral  feelings  act  upon  the  brain, 
or  organ  of  mind,  just  as  physical  impressions  do  upon  the 
organs  of  sense.  Corporeal  impressions  alter  the  circulation  of  the 
sentient  organs,  so  mental  feelings  affect  the  circulation  of  the 
mental  organ. 

lliirdly.  It  will  be  found,  that  the  changes  first  produced  in 
the  brain,  and  thence  communicated  to  other  parts  owing  to  ner- 
vous influence  and  connexion,  have  also  their  immediate  seat  in 
the  vascular  system,  and  are  propagated  just  as  the  influence  of 
cx>rporeal  impressiona  is  extended  to  distant  parts,  through  vascu- 
lar svmpathy. 

The  accuracv  of  these  conclusions  will  be  shown  in  the  separate 
examination  of  each  passion,  and  the  careful  analysis  of  the  phe* 
nomena  it  presents. 

GRIEF. 

Grief  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  a  pleasing  emotion,  yet 
there  is  one  circumstance  remarkable  in  its  moral  tendency,  which 
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is,  the  willing  abandonment  it  occasions,  disposing  die  suflererto 
indulge  in  sorrow,  with  an  apathy  or  indifference  for  every  tiling 
unconnected  with  its  object.  The  very  calls  of  nature,  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  even  bodily  pain,  are  disregarded  in  the  state  of  torpcH- 
and  abstraction  it  occasions. 

Now  this  peculiarity  in  its  moral  nature,  appears  to  modify  the 
influence  of  grief  on  the  bodily  frame,  which  causes  every  func* 
tion  to  languish,  as  die  symptoms  declsure. 

The  marks  of  bodily  participadon  in  the  effects  of  grief,  are 
evinced  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  head,  with  flush- 
ing of  the  face  and  redness  of  the  eyes.  These  are  accompanied 
by  deep  sighs,  and  interrupted  respiration.  In  eiffly  life,  and  mode- 
rate grief,  a  copious  flow  of  tears  usually  attends,  ^and  affords 
manifest  relief:  but  in  more  advanced  age,  and  in  excessive  grief, 
this  relief  often  fails,  and  worse  consequences  are  apt  to  ensue, 
such  as  acute  pain  in  the  head,  actual  inflammation,  an  attack  of 
mania,  pr  convulsive  affections,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  suddoi 
death. 

That  the  brain  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  changes  produced,  ap- 
pears from  their  visibly  occurring  first  in  parts  contiguous  to  this 
organ;  while  the  nature  of  the  S3anptoms,  namely,  redness  of  the 
face  and  eves,  with  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  declares  them  to 
reside  in  the  vascular  system,  and  to  consist  in  determination  of 
blood  to  these  parts. 

To  account  for  their  production,  one  of  two  causes  must,  in 
strict  reasoning,  be  assigned:— eidier  the  blood  is  sent  more  for- 
cibly than  usufd  to  these  parts,  or  it  meets  less  resistance  than 
usual  when  it  arrive^  in  diem;  its  quantity  would  not  otherwise 
increase  there. 

Now  grief  surely  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  exhilarating 
passions,  which  are  calculated  to  operate  as  a  stimulus,  and  ac- 
celerate the  action  of  the  heart;  on  the  contrary,  circulation  is,  in 
fact,  found  to  languish,  like  every  other  function,  uid  the  pulse 
becomes  slow  and  irregular. 

Still,  however,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  vessels  of  the  brsun 
and  parts  contiguous  to  it;  and  since  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
impiilse  with  which  it  is  sent  to  them,  there  must  be  a  diminution 
in  the  resistance  which  these  vessels  oppose  to  the  force  of  the 
fluids  distending  them;  for  this  is  the  only  remaining  cause  that 
can  be  alleged  to  account  for  die  unusual  congestion  they  undergo. 
The  point  then  to  be  ascertained  is,  why  they  oppose  less  resist- 
ance now  than  usual. 

Here  the  same  reasoning  which  explains  the  determination  of 
blood  occasioned  by  local  irritation,  or  the  redness  produced  on 
die  surface  by  sensible  impressions,  offers  als(\a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  congestion  produced  in  the  brain  by  mental  emotions. 
The  vessels,  m  common  with  odier  involuntary  organs,  owe  die 
exertion  of  dieir  moving  power  to  the  susceptibility  of  internal  ir- 
ritsuion.  The  distending  force  of  the  blood  within  is  the  cause 
which  habitually  prompts  them  to  exertioo;  and  the  equable  resist- 
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dnte  tliey  ofipose,  causes  them  to  maintain  at  ot}ier  times  a  near*' 
I7  imifcnin  degree  of  contraction.  But  when  a  more  powerful  im^ 
pression  from  wi^ut,' obscures  or  effaces  the  force  of  the  impres* 
sions  within,  their  resistance  is  for  a  time  suspended  or  diminish- 
ed; they  yield  to  the  distending  fluid,  and  thus  determination  of 
Mood  to  die  part  ensues. 

■;  In  the  passions,  the  brain  is  the  primary  seat  of  this  change, 
because  mental  impressions  are  adapted  to  act  upon  the  organ  of 
mind,  but  other  parts  indirectly  participate,  especially  those  con- 
tigudus  to,  and  dependant  npoa  me  sensorium,  conformably  with 
die  laws  of  vascular  sympadly. 

The  ^vessels,  like  other  parts  which  are  susceptible  of  irritation, 
owe  their  sentient  faculty  to  the  nerves  that  enter  into  their  tex- 
lure,  and  derive  these  nerves  from  different  sources,  some  from 
the  cerebral  and  some  from  the  gangliac  system. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  capillaries  rc" 
ceive  their  nerves  from  the  same  source  as  the  orfl;an  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  these  vessels 
should  partake  of  the  nature,  and  participate  in  the  affections  of 
"die  parts  to  which  they  belong. 

Now  the  external  surface  and  voluntary  organs  being  chiefly 
supplied  with  cerebral  or  spinal  nerves,  while  those  of  me  inter- 
nal surface  and  viscera  derive  theirs  principally  from  the  gangliac 
system,  it  is  easily  conceived  why  the  vessels  of  the  surface  par- 
ticipate  more  in  mental  emotions  than  those  of  the  centre;  and  why 
those  of  the  face,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  brain,  are  more  sub- 
ject to  mental  influence,  smd  show  more  s3nnpathy  in  sensorial  im- 
pressions than  the  rest  of  the  surface;  while  those  of  the  brain  it- 
self, the  organ  and  immediate  seat  of  moral  feelings^  are,  of  all 
others,  soonest  and  most  affected  by  impressions  on  the  mind. 

The  flow  of  tears  is  referable  to  the  same  general  cause;  the 
contiguity  of  the  lachrymal  glands  occasioning  them  to  participate 
in  the  effects  of  this  local  determination,  augments,  theii"  secre~ 
tion.  Nor  is  the  change  confined  to  them,  but  extends  also  to  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and  to  die  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

That  determination  of  blood  to  diese  parts  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce increased  secretion,  appears  from  similar  effects  attending 
other  affections,  which  are  aUke  productive  of  determination,  such 
as  catarrh,  meazles,  influenza.  And  that  grief,  by  operating  upoo 
this  general  principle^  occasions  a  flow  of  tears,  and  not  from  any 
peculiarity  in  its  moral  nature,  exclusively  belonging  to  itself,  is 
seen  from  the  same  effect  attending  other  mental  emodons  totally 
different  in  dieir  moral  nature,  and  some  diametrically  opposite  to 
grief,  such  as  joy  and  laughter. 

During  childhood,  the  flow  of  tears  is  more  readily  called  forth, 
owing  to  the  more  active  circulation  attending  the  growth  and 
evolution  of  each  organ,  as  explained  by  Cullen,  and  consequently 
the  greater  mobility  of  these  parts,  that  prevaik  in  eariy  lite. 

Why  tears,  that  flow  in  moderate  gprief  are  often  suppressed  in 
that  which  is  excessive,  i^  explained  by  the  principle  formerly 
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stated,  relative  to  the  alternate  action  of  vessels  and  their  moutfas^ 
The  mouths,  like  sphincters,  contract  when  the  vessels  cm*  ducts 
leading  to  them  relax,  so  as  to  become  over-distended.  Hence, 
relaxation  of  secreting  vessels  within  certain  limits  only,  augments 
secretion;  when  excessive,  it  excites  contraction  of  Ae  excretory 
mouth,  and  suppresses  secretion  again.  Accordingly,  tears  are  the 
effect  of  moderate  grief,  while  that  which  is  excessive  produces 
often  worse  consequences,  as  convulsions,  mania,  or  inflammatioii  of 
the  brain. 

The  cause  of  sighing  was  long  ago  suggested  bv  Dr.  Whytt, 
who  thus  pointed  out  the  true  principles  on  which  the  explanatioa 
of  the  other  symptoms  was  to  be  sought  for. 

Respiration  is  one  of  those  functions  which  immediately  depemb 
upon  the  sensorium,  and  proceeds  from  cerebral  or  spinal  nerves; 
its  ready  participation  in  mental  impressions  is  therefore  to  be 
expected.  In  ordinary  respiration,  the  effort  of  expanding  the 
chest  is  unconsciously  excited  by  the  uneasy  sensations  attend* 
ing  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs;  but  under  the  abstractive 
influence  of  grief,  the  sentient  faculty,  either  impaired  or  diverted 
from  internal  impressions,  suffers  the  accumulation  to  proceed  to 
an  unusual  degree,  and  then  a  greater  effort  of  inspiration  is  cafl- 
ed  for  to  obtain  relief,  which,  followed  by  a  fuller  expiration^  con- 
stitutes a  sigh. 

The  irregtdarity  of  the  pulse  naturally  follows  interrupted  res- 
piration. The  blood  detained  in  the  lungs  now  returns  more  slow- 
ly to  the  heait  and  retards  the  pulse;  the  next  moment,  hurried  on 
by  a  deeper  expiration,  it  presses  forward  to  the  heart  and  quick- 
ens the  pulse. 

Thus  the  ordinary  and  familiar  effects  of  grief  are  aU  applicable 
upon  the  principle  by  which  Dr.  MTiytt  happily  explained  the 
cause  of  sighing;  the  organs  of  circulation  and  thosef  of  respiration 
being  alike  subject  to  the  influence  of  mental  impressions. 

As  for  die  extraordinary  or  anomalous  symptoms  that  occaston- 
ally  present  themselves  in  certain  individuals,  these  maiy  be  readi- 
ly accounted  fDr  upon  the  principles  formeriy  established  in  tra*> 
cing  out  the  laws  o(  organic  sympathy. 

If  any  organ  be  more  sensitive  than  the  rest  of  the  sjrstem^  this 
will  be  most  easily  affected  by  a  general  cause.  If  the  tone  of  its 
vessels  be  impaired  by  previous  disease,  or  constitutionaUy  weaker 
than  diat  of  others,  the  sympathetic  change  will  be  greater  here 
than  elsewhere;  the  tendency  to  sympathize  increasing  along  widi 
the  irritid)ility.  Thus  persons  subject  to  liver  disease  often  experi- 
ence a  relapse  upon  any  distressing  occurrence;  and  those  of  weak 
digestion  are  liable  to  a  return  of  their  stomach  complaints,  from 
any  thing  that  occasions  mental  uneasiness. 

In  chronic  diseases,  the  baneftil  effects  of  sorrow  preying  upon 
the  mind,  are  well  known  to  every  medical  man,  who  must  often 
witness  the  inefficacy  of  the  most  skilftil  treatment,  until  some 
happy  change  of  circumstances  revives  the  spirits  of  his  patient. 
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and  restores  the  fimctions  to  their  natural  activity.  Such  is  the 
salutary  effect  which  attends  the  operation  of  the  reverse  of  this 
passion,  or, 

JOY. 

The  moral  tendency  of  joy  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
grief;  while  the  latter  creates  an  aversion  to  motion,  and  begets  a 
state  of  lisdessness  or  torpor,  impairing  the  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression and  impeding  every  function;  the  former,  on  the  contra- 
ry, disposes  to  action,  renders  the  body  alive  to  every  impression, 
and  diffuses  a  general  alacrity  throughout  the  system. 

Its  physical  influence  cannot  therefore  be  otherwise  than  saluta- 
ry, at  least  when  the  emotion  is  moderate  in  degree.  The  circula- 
tion through  the  capillary  vessels  is  facilitated  bv  it,  the  blood  is 
determined  towards  the  brain  and  surface,  a  pleasmg  glow  is  exci- 
ted over  the  skin,  and  every  function  which  languished  imder  the 
depressing  influence  of  grief,  becomes  active  again  under  the  en- 
livening impression  of  joy. 

These  effects  are  not  to  be  ascribed,  any  more  than  those  of 
grief,  merely  to  a  change  in  the  action  of  the  heart.  This  organ, 
like  ttffery  (^er,  may  participate  in  the  general  increase  of  activi- 
ty; but  such  a  change,  if  it  occur,  is  only  a  secondary  effect,  and 
wholly  inadequate  to  produce  the  other  phenomena  attending  this 
emotion. 

Joy,  Uke  every  other  mental  feeling,  first  exerts  its  influence  on 
the  brain;  where  it  operates  as  sensible  impressions  do  on  the  or- 
gans of  sense.  These  act  upon  the  circulation  of  the  sentient  or- 
gan, and  when  of  a  pleasing  nature,  cause  relaxation  of  vessels  and 
determination  to  the  part.  Joy,  which  is  analogous  to  pleasure,  af- 
fects in  the  same  way  the  Virculadon  of  the  brain,  and  causes  de- 
termination to  the  sensorium. 

This  determination,  in  conformity  widi  the  laws  of  vascular 
sjrmpathy,  extends  also  to  other  parts,  and  if  the  cause  be  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  the  whole  system  may  feel  its  effects.  These, 
when  moderate  in  degree,  are  widely  different  from  those  of  grief, 
the  relaxation  of  vessels  being  unattended  with  any  torpor  and  in- 
activity, but  every  way  analogous  to  the  effects  produced  on  the 
surface  by  warmth  and  friction,  or  in  the  stomach  by  cordials,  oc- 
casioning a  more  free  and  active  circulation.  ^ 

The  pulse  is  alike  accelerated  by  grateful  impressions,  whether 
they  be  corporeal  or  mental,  from  their  influence  on  the  heart;  and 
the  additional  impulse  thus  given  to  die  blood  will  tend  to  modify 
the  general  effect,  and  increase  determination  to  the  surface  and 
brain. 

The  participation  of  the  heart,  however,  appears  to  be  oi^ly  se- 
condary, in  joy  as  well  as  in  grief.  The  returning  blood  is  retard- 
ed  in  ^is  one  instance,  and  accelerated  in  the  other,  and  the  action 
of  this  organ  varies  accordingly.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  mo- 
bility of  the  heart,  varying  with  every  change  in  the  state  of  its 
CGTooBry  vessels,  may  experience  a  more  direct  participation.  The 
coronary  vessels  being  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  vascular  sym- 
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pathy,  and  this  organ  being  fumighed  in  part  with  cerebral  nerves^ 
its  vessels  may,  like  odiers,  participate  in  sensorial  impressions, 
thereby  acquire  a  more  free  circulation,  and  alter  its  mobility.  But 
the  isolated  position  of  the  heart,  in  conformity  with  the  general 

{>henomena  of  vascular  s}nnpathy,  renders  it  likely  to  be  exempt 
irom  such  direct  psurticipation;  while  die  effects  of  the  passions  pre* 
sent  no  changes  in  its  action,  but  what  are  fully  explicable  by  die 
augmented  or  diminished  impulse  of  the  returning  blood* 

That  the  capillaries  are  subject  to  nervous  influence  is  mamfest 
from  the  visible  changes  they  perpetually  undergo,  both  from  cor- 
poreal and  mental  impressions;  and  die  nature  of  these  changes  in- 
dicates the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced*  Determination 
to  the  brain  and  surface  is  obviously  the  immediate  eflect  resulting 
from  joy  as  well  as  from  grief;  but  the  opposite  nature  of  these 
emotions  requires  diat  they  must  act  upon  some  intermediate  prin- 
ciple common  to  both.  Relaxing  the  capillary  vessels  appears  to 
be  the  point  wherein  they  coincide  in  their  mode  ^  operation,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  emotions  sufficiently  accounts  for  die  di- 
versity of  their  effects,  when  moderate  in  degree;  grief  producing 
relaxation  of  vessels,  through  the  torpor  and  abstraction  ||occt- 
sions;  joy  effecting  die  same  change  through  its  affinity  to  pleasure 
which  disposes  the  organs  to  yield  to  grateful  impressions,  but 
without  impairing  their  mobility. 

When  the  emoticms  are  experienced  in  an  extreme  degree,  a 
striking  coincidence,  as  before  noticed,  is  observable  in  their  effects, 
— *both  producing  extraordinary  congestion;  and  on  the  principle 
just  stated  it  would  appear,  that  the  excess  of  joy  is  at  least  as 
dangerous,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  of  grief.  In  gnef  the  vascular 
relaxation  being  accompanied  by  a  general  torpor,  and  no  increase 
occurring  in  the  force  of  circulation,  the  congestion  in  the  sensori- 
um  is  merely  passive,  and  less  liable  to  be  excessive;  whereas  in 
joy  the  action  of  the  heart  being  rather  augmented  than  impaired, 
the  yielding  of  the  cerebral  vessels  will  be  simultaneous  with  in- 
creased circulation,  and  thereby  threaten  greater  determination  txi 
the  brain. 

It  does  not  appear  foreign  to  the  subject  to  notice  here,  that 
the  subjection  of  the  capillary  vessels  to  nervous  influence  has  of 
late  received  confirmation  from  die  evidence  of  experiment.  Mr. 
Brodie  showed  some  time  ago,  that  secretion  may  be  suspended 
by  die  division  of  nerves.  M.  Le  Gallois  has  lately  shown  dwt 
congestion  in  the  minute  vessels  of  die  lungs  results  from  the  ab- 
straction of  nervous  influence.  And  more  recendy  still  Dr.  Phihp 
has  proved,  by  a  series  of  experiments  equally  ingenious  and  im- 
portapt,  diat  all  involuntary  organs  are  subject  to  the  influence  ot 
nerves. 

It  is  true.  Dr.  Philip  explains,  in  a  different  manner,  die  way 
in  which  he  conceives  nerves  to  act  in  producing  secretion  a^a 
vascular  action;  but  his  arguments  on  this  point  are  not  equ^X 
conclusive       -  tM 

Because  secretion  is  suspended  by  division  of  nerves,  ^^!|P 
the  secreting  organ  continues  to  receive  a  supply  of  bloodt  1^* 
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Philip  t:onclvide9  that  the  failure  of  secretion  does  not  proceed 
from  the  loss  pf  vascular  action,  but  from  the  want  of  nervous  in- 
fluence to  effect  the  changes  in  the  blood;  which  he  conceives  it  to 
accomplish  as  a  chemical  agent* 

Now  supposing  Dr.  Philip's  idea  of  secretion  to  be  just,  still  the 
want  of  nervous  influence  to  act  as  a  chemical  agent  should  only 
change  the  quality  of  the  secreted  fluid,  and  not  totally  suppress 
the  quantity  poured  out  on  the  secreting  surface.  This  surely  im- 
plies some  change  of  action  in  the  secreting  vessels. 

Whenever  secreting  vessels,  from  loss  of  power,  become  relax- 
ed and  over-distended,  their  excretory  mouths,  in  all  cases,  as  for- 
merly shown,  become  constricted,  and  secretion  suppressed;  hence 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  blood  is  unattended  with  secretion  in 
fever  and  inflammation;  and  »milar  is  the  effect  that  results  from 
division  of  nerves. 

However  plausible  are  Dr.  Philip's  speculations  on  the  nature 
of  nervous  influence,  and  whatever  benefit  may  accrue  to  science 
from  searching  after  the  cause  of  secretion  and  vascular  action; 
still  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  laws  can  only  be  deduced  from 
observ^ce  of  their  phenomena;  just  as  the  laws  of  gravitation 
have  been  inferred  from  its  phenomena,  and  not  ascertained  by 
attempts  to  discover  its  cause. 

FEAR. 

Grief  and  joy  are  easily  defined,  but  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the 
effects  of  fear,  partly  arising  out  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
word,  and  partiy  out  of  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  emotion. 

The  term  fear,  is  in  fact,  applied  to  a  variety  of  feelings;  thus 
we  are  said  to  fear  pain,  to  fear  disaster,  or  to  fear  disgrace;  each 
of  which  implies  a  distinct  emotion:  and  the  effects  of  fear,  when 
the  word  is  thus  indiscriminately  used,  appear  devoid  of  uniformity. 

Its  effects  can  only  be  uniform  when  the  emotion  which  causes 
them  is  so;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  restrict  its  meaning  at 
present  to  one  distinct  sense. 

The  least  equivocal  instance  of  fear  is  perhaps  that  which  arises 
from  the  apprehension  of  personal  danger.  Similar  also  in  its  ef- 
fects is  that  superstitious  dread  which  the  vulgar  feel  at  ttie  sight 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  supernatural  appearance;  and  its  in- 
fluence is  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause,  or  a  sense  of  personal 
danger,  hence  it  is  much  increased  by  conscious  guilt. 

In  this  sense  the  effects  of  fear  on  die  bodily  frame  are  sufii- 
ciently  definite  and  uniform;  but  still  they  are  liable  to  be  mistaken 
from  the  fluctuating  nature  of  this  emotion. 

The  mind,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  is  seldom  wholly  divest- 
ed of  hope,  and  their  effects  may  be  easily  confounded:  dius  fear, 
which  takes  away  the  strength,  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed 
to  increase  the  muscular  energy;  an  effect  which,  if  well  consider- 
ed, will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  sudden  renewal  of  hope. 

In  this  restricted  sense,  the  genuine  effects  of  fear  are  first  visi- 
ble in  the  countenance,'  the  bipod  flies  from  the  fac^,  the  surface 
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becomes  pale,  or  bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat,  the  strength  fails, 
and  the  limbs,  are  affected  with  violent  tremblings,  which  agitate 
the  whole  frame;  the  eyes  become  fixed,  tbe  breathing  interrupted, 
and  along  with  these  an  oppression  is  felt  at  the  chest,  and  often 
vioknt  pulsation  at  the  heart. 

The  subsidence  of  these  symptoms  is  followed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  others  of  an  opposite  nature;  which  may  either  be  regard- 
ed as  the  secondary  effects  of  fear,  or  the  immediate  effects  of  hope, 
for  cessation  of  the  one  is  almost  synonymous  with  renewal  of  the 
other.  At  all  events,  die  symptoms  in  question  invariably  follow, 
and  appear  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  those  which  precede, 
and  must  therefore  be  taken  in  conjunction. 

If  the  cause  of  fear  be  transient,  at  the  moment  of  its  removal, 
the  blood  rushes  back  to  the  face  and  surface:  heat  and  redness 
arise  with  throbbing  in  the  arteries,  and  increased  action  of  the 
heart,  and  perhaps  severe  head-ache,  with  thirst  and  fever  come 
on.  Where  organic  weakness  prevails,  local  disease  may  ensue, 
causing  in  one  person  a  fit  of  gout,  in  another  an  attack  of  asthma, 
or  other  effects  according  to  the  constitution  of  different  indivi- 
duals. 

Both  these  and  the  former  symptoms  evidently  proceed  from 
altered  circulation;  the  paleness  and  shrinking  in  the  first  stage 
denoting  want  of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels;  whereas  the  heal 
and  redness  indicate  excessive  determination  to  them  in  the  se- 
cond. The  cause  of  this  change  is  the  point  to  be  ascertained 

Reasoning  as  formerly,  one  of  two  causes  must  be  assigned  to 
account  for  want  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  and  sur- 
face: either  it  is  not  sent  to  these  parts  as  usual,  or  the  vessels  do 
not  admit  it  as  usual. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  inadequacy,  before  noticed,  of  diminished 
action  in  the  heart  to  produce  those  violent  tremblings  which  agi- 
tate the  frame  in  fear,  a  strong  sense  of  throbbing  or  beating  it 
the  chest  is  one  of  the  first  effects  of  this  emotion;  which  shows 
that  there  is  no  diminution,  but  rather  an  augmentation  of  effort 
in  the  heart,  and  therefore  the  cause  of  emptiness  must  be  souf^t 
for  in  xht  vessels  themselves. 

The  natural  effect  of  painful  im])res8ions,  as  formerly  shown,  is 
to  excite  contraction.  There  is  indeed  an  apparent  exception  to 
this  law,  and  that  is,  when  the  irritating  cause  is  externally  appli- 
ed, relaxation  being  then  the  result.  This,  however,  was  shown 
to  be  really  no  exception,  but  a  corollary  necessarily  arising  outoi 
the  law.  In  this  instance,  the  irritating  cause  is  applied  to  a  p^ 
not  capable  of  contracting,  and  only  causes  relaxation^  or  suspends 
contraction  in  a  part  contiguous  to  it,  which  is  so,  by  effacing  <^ 
obscuring  the  impressions  actually  made  on  that  part.  ^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  direct  effect  of  pain  is  unifornJy^ 
same,  or  contraction;  and  analogous  to  the  operation  of  pain  is  tm 
of  fear,  or  the  apprehension  of  pain.  As  actual  pdn  constricts  the 
vessel  in  the  sentient  organ;  so  apprehended  pain  excites  undo 
contraicton  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  or  mental  organ. 
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The  paleness  an<f  constriction  thus  appear  to  arise  from  an  un« 
usual  effort  of  contraction  ei^lling  a  portion  of  the  blood  previ- 
ously contained  in  these  vessels,  and  impeding  the  afflux  of  that 
coming  to  them;  but  without  any  diminution  of  action  in  the  heart, 
and  even  while  the  heart  is  struggling  to  relieve  itself  fiom  the 
additional  load  of  blood  now  thrown  upon  it.  For  this  change  ori- 
ginating in  die  vessels  of  the  brain,  soon  extends  to  other  parts  by 
vascular  consent,  especially  to  those  immediately  subject  to  sen- 
sorial influence,  as  the  face,  the  surface,  and  orrans  of  locomo- 
tion; and,  in  this  way,  violent  throbbing  at  the  chest  arises  from 
the  superfluous  blood  now  thrown  upon  the  heart. 

The  secondary  sjmdptoms  are  easily  accounted  for  on  principles 
previously  ascertained.  Inordinate  contraction  is  ever  foUowed  by 
proportionate  relaxation;  and  the  cause  of  fear  subsiding,  the  con- 
striction of  vessels  ceases,  and  the  blood  is  sent  back  with  addi- 
tional  force  to  the  capillary  system;  for  the  relaxation  succeeding 
is  for  a  time  accompanied  with  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and 
hence  the  liability  to  con\'ulsions,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  the 
second  stage  of  this  emotion,  when  excessive. 

The  operation  of  fear  is  ^hus  explicable  upon  similar  principles 
to  theproducticn  of  a  febrilef  paroinrsm,  to  which  it  bears,  in  many 
reacts,  a  near  affinity.  This  expu^t|on  of  fever,  however,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  is  materially  differenHrom  that  proposed  by  Hoff- 
man and  Cullen,  the  particular  consideration  of  which  would  be 
foreign  to  our  present  subject. 

ANGER. 
This  passion  owes  its  influence  on  the  bodily  frame  to  the  same 
general  principle  as  other  mental  emotions,  namely,  change  of 
feeling  causing  change  of  action  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  but  is 
sufficientiy  distinct  fn>m  every  other  in  its  mode  of  operation. 

Its  effects  accord,  in  many  points,  with  those  of  grief,  each  caus- 
ing increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  sensonum,  but  in  both 
accompanied  widi  certain  peculiarities  arising  out  of  the  different 
nature  of  these  feelings. 

Anger  does  not,  like  grief,  produce  a  general  torpor  and  insen  • 
sibility,  but  awakens  all  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  stimulates 
to  exertion.  When  a  sense  of  wrong  fires  with  indignation,  or  the 
feeling  of  insult  inflames  with  resentment,  every  muscle  is  instantiy 
in  readiness  for  action;  and  the  fresh  impulse  thus  given  to  the 
blood  modifies  the  general  effect,  and  augments  determinaticoi  to 
the  brain  and  surface. 

Consequently,  flushing  of  the  face,  redness  of  the  eyes,  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries,  quick  and  strong  pulse,  witii  deep  and  labori* 
ous  respiration,  are  die  usual  symptoms  of  anger. 

When  the  emo^n  is  extreme  in  degree,  the  coincidence  of  its 
effects  with  those  of  grief  and  joy,  bespeaks  the  cbmmunity  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  act;  thus  anger,  like  these,  produces  inr 
flammation  of  the  brain,  mania,  apoplexy,  or  sudden  death.  Or  if 
organic  weakness  prevail  in  other  parts,  rupture  of  vessels,  eflfu* 
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sion,  congestion,  or  local  inflammation  may  ensue,  as  exjdicaUe 
on  the  principles  already  pointed  out. 

A  case  related  by  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Lectures^ 
illustrates  the  distinct  effects  of  the  extremes  of  anger  and  grief  in 
a  manner  so  forcible  and  impressive  as  entitles  it  to  insertion. 

A  woman,  whose  husband  had  been  long  absent  at  sea,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  dead,  had  married  a  second;  but  the  first  husband 
returned  and  claimed  his  wife.     She  went  back  to  him,  and  after 
they  had  lived  some  time  happily  together,  she  had  a  child  by 
him.  When  her  child  was  not  many  weeks  old,  and  the  modier's 
strength  imperfectly  restored  after  her  confinement,  she  happened 
to  quarrel  with  a  female  neighbour,  and  a  scolding  match  ensued; 
when  her  antagonist  insinuated  that  she  had  married  her  second 
husband,  knowme  the  first  to  be  alive.    The  indignation  excited 
by  diis  unjust   charge  brought  on  an  attack  of  mania,  and  some 
time  elapsed  before  she  was  restored  to  her  mind.     In  the  mean 
while  her  child,  given  in  charge  to  another,  was  shamefuUy  ne 
glected;  and  when  it  was  brought  back  to  the  mother,  die  shock 
occasioned  by  the  change  gave  rise  to  ah  immediate  attack  of  cata- 
lepsy.    She  now  became  perfectly  inconscious  of  all  around  her, 
wiA  her  eyes  fixed,  her  body  motionless,  her  pulse  and  breathing 
scarcely  perceptible.  In  this  state,  if  a  limb  were  raised  or  extend- 
ed, the  muscles  becoming   rigid,  for  a  short  time  retained  it  so, 
until  they  relaxed  again,  and  it  gradually  fell  into  its  former  posi- 
tion.   The  various  means  that  were  now  employed  to  restore  her, 
all  proved  fruidess,  till  it  was  at  length  deemed  expedient  to  try 
what  the  sight  of  her  child  might  do.     It  was  brought  to  her,  but 
she  remain^  wholly  regardless  of  it;  until  after  repeated  attempt? 
it  was  placed  direcdy  before  her  face,  when  she  appeared  to  be- 
come sensible  of  it,  and  shortly  after  followed  it  with  her  eyes,  and 
smiled,  and  at  last  stretched  out  her  arms  to  receive  it.     When 
^ven  to  her,  however,  she  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  with  a  convul- 
sive force,  so  as  to  endanger  its  life,  and  its  removal  became  ne- 
cessary.    Mania  now  instandy  returned,  and  on  subsiding  was 
again  succeeded  by  catalepsy,  which  alternated  with  each  other 
for  the  space  of  three  days,  until  she  expired. 

LOVE, 

The  last  of  the  passions  that  requires  to  be  considered,  presents 
in  its  analysis,  an  epitome  of  all  the  rest;  for  so  various  are  the 
feelings  which  it  calls  forth,  and  so  intimate  its  union  with  the 
emotions  it  awakens,  that  they  appear  essential  to  its  existence,  and 
diis  combination  forms  one  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities. 

Taken  in  the  more  refined  sense,  love  may  be  defined  asr-that 
attachment  between  the  sexes  which  springs  from  a  mutual  sympa- 
thy, or  congeniality  of  mind. 

In  another,  and  less  exalted  acceptation,  this  passion  becoroeJ 
degraded^  into  a  mere  appetite;  and  its  phenomena,  in  this  light. 
are  reducible  to  the  laws  of  physical  impressions.  As  fn-  as  the 
mind  indeed  is  concerned^  it  affords  a  more  remarkable  iflustra- 
tion,  dian  any  other  emotion,  of  the  coincidence  of  effects  betwccft 
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coirporeal  and  mental  impressions  in  altering  the  state  of  circuJa* 
tion;  pleasurable  feelings  operating  in  the  same  way  on  the  capillary 
system,  whether  they  act  through  the  medium  of  the  mind,  or  by 
their  immediate  impression />n  the  sentient  organ* 

In  the  more  refined  sense  of  the  word,  love  is  calculated  to 
awaken  all  the  inherent  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  and  on  this  ac- 
count diversity  of  effect  is  its  most  prominent  feature;  the  actual 
symptoms  it  presents  being  explicable  only  by  reference  to  the  con* 
comitant  emotion.  Thus  joy,  grief,  fear  or  hope,  anger  or  jealousy, 
may  be  called  by  turns  into  action,  and  one  or  other  of  these  is  ^« 
^vays  blended  with  love. 

If  sense  of  cold,  constriction  of  vessels  on  the  surface,  with 
slight  tremours  and  palpitation  attend,  these  must  be  referred  to  a 
degree  of  anxiety  or  apprehension,  such  being  the  operation  of  fear« 

If  frequent  sighing,  and  a  sense  of  sinking  or  oppression  at  the 
chest  arise;  these  must  result  from  a  disposition  to  despondency 
prevailing  at  the  moment,  these  eifects  being  referable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  grief. 

If  sudden  flushings  of  the  face,  hurried  respiration,  and  irregu- 
br  pulse  occur,  jealousy  is  probably  called  into  action,  such  being 
the  effects  of  anger. 

If  a  pleasing  glow  over  the  surface,  with  slight  acceleration  of 
pullse,  and  a  general  increase  of  health  and  alacrity  attend,  these, 
as  Darwin  observes,  denote  the  happy  lover,  being  the  effects  of 
joy^  or  of  hope,  the  anticipation  of  pleasure. 
.  And  thus  the  apparendy  contradictory  effects  may  be  explained^ 
that  result  from  this  emotion,  which  presents,  in  fact,  a  ccHupen- 
diuifi  of  all  die  passions. 

In  short,  the  various  operation  of  cental  impressions  ultimately 
resolves  itself  |nto  one  general  principle,  or  change  of  feeling, 
causing  change  of  action  in  the  cerebral  vessels;  while  this  chsmgo 
dirough  vascular  sympathy,  extends  to  the  whole  system. 

The  reason  why  this':general  principle  is  so  variously  modified- 
in  particular  cases,  can  derive  no  illustration  from  the  vague  and 
indefinite  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  stimulant  and  sedative, 
but  is  to  be  found,  as  already,  shown,  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  each 
separate  emotion. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  considered  a  number  of  phenomena, 
which  evidently  belong  t6  the  class  of  mental  impressions,  and  de« 
riving  their  influence  from  the  same  source  as  the  passions,  are 
calculated  to  throw  light  reciprocally  upon  each  other. 

They  are,  for  the  most  part,  ascribed  to  sympathy,  although 
there  are  many  to  which  this  term  is  wholly  inapplicable, 
MENTAL  SYMPATHY. 

Organic  sympathy,  which  was  formerly  considered,  causes  one 
organ  to  participate  in  the  impressions  made  upon  another;  the 
influence  of  mental  sympathy,  as  it  is  called,  is  more  extensive, 
and  causes  one  person  to  participate  in  the  ieelings  tod  emotions 
of  another.  Thus  seeing  another  yawn,  or  hearing  another  cou^, 
excites  often  a  propensity  to  yawn  or  coug^  in  the  observer* 
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Although  tfiese  effiscts  may,  in  compliance  with  cnstooi^  -be 
termed  sympathetic,  yet  the  word  conveys  no  exphmation  of  die 
manner  in  which  they  aie  produced;  and  there  are,  besides,  manjr 
cases  of  similar  effects,  to  which  die  term  sympathy  is  inapplica- 
Ue,  as  they  are  occasicmed  by  inanimate  objects.  Thus  the  sighc 
of  blood  catkses  sotne  to  faint;  the  sight  of  food  causes  the  saliva  to 
flow  from  the  moudi  of  a  dog. 

Now  these  effects,  and  many  others  which  are  differentljr  ex- 
plained, are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  called  sympathetic,  and 
without  multiplying  principles  and  inventing  new  causes,  as  the 
sympathetic  tendency,  the  imitative  principle,  the  power  of  imagi« 
nation,  and  otiiers,  may  all  be  shown  to  proceed  from  the  same 
source. 

The  common  principle  to  which  they  all  apparently  owe  their 
origin  is,  tiie  influence  of  attention  inconsciously  directed  to  par- 
ticmar  parts,  varying  the  degree  of  mental  energy  exerted  upon, 
or  the  nervous  influence  sent  to  them,  tiiereby  altering  their  ac-* 
tion,  and  producing  a  transient  change  of  function. 

How  attention  acts  in  directing  tne  energy  of  tiie  mind  more 
strongly  to  particular  parts,  scarce  needs  explanation,  as  die  very 
essence  of  this  power  consbts  in  augmenting  die  consciousness  oif 
impressions  received,  and  so  increasmg  dieir  influence.  Thus  we 
are  inconscious  of  the  ticking  of  a  clock  which  is  constaady  in  the 
room,  or  of  the  impression  of  the  dothes  we  wear,  unless  our  at^ 
tention  be  particularly  called  to  them,  and  then  they  become  per- 
ceptible. 

To  appreciate  jusdy  the  power  of  attention,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, that  this,  like  other  acts  of  the  mind,  may  be  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary; the  former  being  simply  an  intellectual  operation,  and 
devoid  of  perceptible  emotion;  the  latter,  the  spontaneous  impulse 
of  feeling,  and  often  beyond  the  control  of  die  will. 

But  if  this  act  of  attention,  which,  is  purely  inteyectual  and 
voluntary,  without  perceptible  emotion,  be  capable  of  augmenting 
the  force  of  impressions,  by  increasing  consciousness;  far  m<Hie  is 
this  the  case  when  it  results  fiimi  feeung,  and  is  involuntary,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  nature  of  a  passion:  as  iriien  the  si^t  of  a  pain- 
ful operation  causes  the  spectator  to  shudder  by  turning  his  atten- 
tion inward  to  his  own  feelings. 

This  dien  is  the  mode  of  attention,  inconsciously  and  inv<^un- 
tarily  excited,  which  is  here  alluded  to,  as  fixing  die  energy  of  the 
mind  more  strongly  on  particular  organs,  thus  varying  the  degree 
of  nervous  influence  exerted  upon  them,  and  altering^  their  actioa 
or  condition. 

In  what  manner  die  attention  is  inconsciously  fixed  upon  par- 
ticular parts  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  nature  of  each  individud  in- 
stance, as  seen  in  the  foUowing  examples. 

Hearing  another  cough  venemendy  and  frequendy,  fixes  the 
mind  so  stfcmg^y  upon  die  feelings  in  the  throat,  as  to  produce  at 
length  a  change  of  circulation,  and  occasicm  a  sense  of  tickling^and 
propensity  to  coug^  Ukewise.  Seeing  another  yawn»  inconsciousty 
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fixes  the  i^Cention  so  as  to  awaken  a  sense  of  weariness  in  the  jaws^ 
diat  disposes  the  observer  to  yawn  also.  Thinking  of  gratefiil 
food,  on  the  same  principle,  alters  the  action  of  the  secreting  ves^ 
ads,  and  increases  the  flow  of  saliva  into  the  mondu  The  flow  of 
milk  is  increased  in  the  same  way,  and  often  commences  before 
the  infant  actually  touches  the  breast  of  the  mother*  A  Mush  may 
be  excited  by  looking  stedfasdy  and  suspectinjriy  in  a  person^s  fiM:e» 
The  attention  thus  strongly  directed  to  the  teelings  of  the  face, 
alters  the  action  of  its  vessels,  and  produces  the  change  in  ques* 
tion*  The  senses  of  hunger  and  thirst  may  be  brought  on  or  ac-^ 
celerated  by  thinking  of  them;  and  the  desire  of  evacuating  the 
Madder  or  rectum,  by  circumstances  accidentally  directing  the  at^ 
tention  to  feelings  otnerwise  too  slight  to  have  been  noticed.  Bodi- 
ly fatigue  comes  on  much  sooner  when  the  sameness  and  dreari- 
ness of  the  road  we  travel  continually  reminds  us  of  die  distance 
we  have  already  gone,  and  awakens  a  sense  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween our  strengdi  and  the  effort  still  to  be  made.  The  sense  of 
drowsiness,  or  mental  weariness,  is  liable  to  be  brought  on  in  the 
same  way  by  the  prospect  of  a  long  story,  and  the  anticipation  of 
the  fatiguing  effort  required  to  listen  to  it.  In  short,  it  is  needless 
to  multiply  mstances  which  will  spontaneously  occur  to  every  one^s 
recollection. 

The  truth  of  the  principle,  that  these  and  similar  phenomena 
depend  upon  the  influence  of  increased  attention  to  particular  feel- 
inga  thus  augmenting  their  force,  is  not  less  evident  m  die  converse 
of  this  proposition,  or  in  the  operation  of  causes  which  divert  the 
attention  from  these  feelings,  :uid  thus  diminish  or  suspend  their 
influence.  A  few  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Every  one  must  have  experienced  how  much  uneasy  sensations 
are  alleviated  by  any  tiling  that  engages  the  mind  and  witiidraws 
the  attention.  Head-ache  and  tooth-ache  have  been  often  removed 
by  the  receipt  of  agreeable  news  or  the  welcome  arrival  of  an  un-^ 
expected  friend.  The  chess  board  has  been  found  to  alleviate  the 
pains  of  gout;  and  an  attack  of  spasmodic  asthma  has  been  sus- 
pended by  strongly  engaging  die  attention.  Sudden  alarm  has  been 
known  to  stop  the  paroxysm  of  an  ague,  and  check  the  operation  of 
an  emetic.  The  practice  of  taking  away  the  hiccough,  or  prevent- 
ing a  person  from  sneezing,  by  strongly  fixing  the  attention,  is  fa* 
miliar  to  every  one;  and  let  a  cough  be  ever  so  troublesome  it  is 
commonly  suspend^  while  we  are  eating,  die  impression  in  the 
moudi  and  fauces  suspending  the  influence  of  that  in  die  larymu 
The  beneficial  effect  of  sucking  lozenges  appears  referable  to  ^eir 
power  of  abstracting  the  attention  from  one  impression  by  substitu- 
ting anodier. 

Thus  another  dass  of  phenomena  resolves  itself  in  the  same  way 
as  those  before  enumerated;  and  like  die  effects  ascribed  to  sympa- ' 
thy  and  imitation,  may  be  accounted  for  without  multiplying 
causes,,  or  resorting  to  die  invention  of  more  principles. 

The  extensive  influence  which  the  mind  exerts  over  die  invol- 
untary functions,  is  conspicuous  in  them  all;  and  c<msidering  each 
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organ  in  the  animal  frame  as  forming  part  of  a  sentient  beiag,  iti 
participation  in  mental  impressions^  in  all  cases,  ultimately  pror 
ceeds  from  different  modifications  of  one  general  principle,  or 
change  of  feeling  causing  change  of  action. 

Art.  VI. — Life  and  Writings  of  James  Hogg. 
VrOTHING  is  so  destructive  of  that  spirit  of  adventure,  which 
^  leads  the  mind  into  new  and  unexplored  regions  of  inteUect,  as 
the  pride  of  learning,  which  considers  its  own  attainments  as  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  looks  down  from  its  fancied  ele- 
vation on  all  those  who  have  not  been  taught  to  prate,  in  trim 
phrase,  of  the  philosophical  creed  that  happens  to  be  in  fashion,  or 
of  certain  books  written  in  languages  that  have  ceased  to  be  spoken 
for  many  centuries.    To  an  acquaintance  with  them  every  one  must 
be  trained,  and  on  them  his  opinions  must  be  formed,  or  he  can 
hardly  expect  to  be  admitted  into  good  society  any  more  than  he 
jShould  if  his  coat  were  not  in  fashion.     Nothing  is  so  rare  as  ori- 
ginality of  genius;  and,  according  to  the  modes  of  education  that 
have  long  prevailed,  and  are  still  in  use,  in  our  public  insdtutioiis, 
the  litde  that  exists  is  in  danger  of  being  extinguished  in  its  very 
dawning.     Every  boy  is  required  to  perform  the  same  tasks,  and 
in  the  same  manner;  without  thie  slightest  regard  to  the  original 
bent  of  the  mind;  and  if,  unfortunately,  he  is  either  unfit  or  disin- 
clined, he  must  be  breeched  into  the  knowledge  of  what  he  justly 
perhaps  considers  useless,  or  sink  into  a  lisdess  lethargy,  and  be  de- 
graded in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  his  fellows,  as  an  incorrigi- 
ble dunce.     Wo  to  the  poor  child  whose  fancy  wanders  to  the  clear 
waters  where  the  little  fishes  twinkle  in  his  mental  vision  like  beams 
of  light,  in  freedom  and  in  beauty,  or  to  the  heathery  slope  where 
his  soul  dances  to  the  melody  of  the  lark  overhead;  he  will  soon  be 
recalled  from  the  dream  of  delight,  in  bitterness  and  tears,  to  the 
hated  volume  from  which  he  is  doomed  to  hear  one  dull  sentence 
rung  in  his  ears  a  hundred  times.     By  this  mode  of  treatment,  the 
soul  is  stunted,  and  prevented  from  putting  forth  its  shoots  and 
blossoms  in  the  uncontrolled  energy  of  nature;  and  rather  resem- 
bles a  tree  which  creeps  along  a  garden  wall,  than  the  magnificent 
oak  that  has  not  been  profaned  by  the  axe  of  the  woodman.    Men 
bred  under  such  discipline,  are  precisely  what  education  has  made 
them.     They  passively  receive  what  is  poured   into  their  minds, 
and  give  it  out  again  unchanged  by  meditation  and  reflection;  or, 
if  any   change   has  taken  place,  it  is  a  weakening  and  diiuuon. 
Their  intellectual  range  is  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  *^v^ 
been  trode  on  by  the  men  of  many  generations;  yet  they  fold  tlK^ 
academic  stole  around  their  infirmities,  and  pace  it  with  a  degj^J 
of  self  importance  that  is  quite  ridiculous.    By  their  own  unaideC 
strength,  they  would  never  have  raised  themselves  above  the  le^'Ci 
of  hewers   of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water;  ^nd  those  unascend- 
cd  steeps  where  alone  true  science  is  to  be  found,  have  ^^^^}^^ 
entered  their  minds.     Yet  their  vanity  is  harmless,  and  might  of 
tc^erated,  if  diey  did  not  imagine   diemselves  equal  to  the  t^ 
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p6et8  of  antiquity;  because  they  understand  the  structure  of  their 
verse,  and  have  sometimes  feloniously  dared  to  substitute  their 
own  worthless  dross  for  their  fine  gold;  or  deem  themselves  the 
rivals  of  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy,  because  they  have  learned 
from  him  to  construct  a  syllogism.  It  is  not  such  men,  that,  by 
the  ingenuity  and  the  splendour  of  their  inventions,  shed  a  lustre  on 
our  common  nature  or  by  the  originality  of  their  imaginations,  add 
to  the  stock  of  immortal  poetry.  Bacon  looked  through  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  age  only  to  discover  its  utter  worthlessness,  ana  to 
substitute  something  better  in  its  place;  and  the  gigantic  genius  of 
Shakespeare  was  never  subjected  to  the  shackles  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  lament  that  Mr.  Hogg  was  denied  the 
advantages  of  a  school  education,  which  he  could  not  have  enjoyed 
'  but  at  such  a  risk,  but  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  genius  in  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  most  favourable  situation  for  its  develop- 
ment. It  was  his  high  privilege,  that  even  in  boyhood,  his  eye 
was  familiar  with  the  elements  of  poetry;— *that  even  then,  his  soul 
soared  to  heaven  on  the  wing  of  the  ea^e,  and  grew  g^ddy  over  the  ^ 
cataract,  and  drank  inspiration  in  the  breezes  of  the  hill,  and  wor- 
shipped nature  on  her  mountain  throne; — that  the  first  music  to 
which  he  listened  was  the  sound  of  the  brooks,  and  the  winds,  and 
the  thunders,  with  which  he  held  mysterious  communings; — ^that 
he  was  nursed  in  the  solitude  of  the  deep  glens,  and  amid  the 
sublime  drapery  of  the  mists  and  the  clouds,  where  nature  and 
superstition  alike  dispose  the  mind  to  lofty  musings;— and  that  he 
was  left  undisturbed  to  the  wildness  and  the  grandeur  of  his  own 
imaginations,  where  every  object  administered  to  his  favourite  pro* 
pensities,  and  where  he  moulded  each  into  a  thousand  combinations 
that  never  existed  but  in  his  own  mind.  He  was  in  truth  a  student 
of  nature,  before  he  was  aware  of  her  influences,  or  could  give  ut- 
terance to  his  feelings  in  language;  and  fortune  placed  him  in  a  si- 
tuation  where  she  was  unveiled  to  his  eye  in  all  her  infinitude  and 
omnipotence. 

But,  fully  to  imderstand  the  circumstances  that  kindled  his  genius 
into  activity,  and  developed  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  features  of  the 
country  where  he  was  bom,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  people  among  whom  he  parsed  his  early  days.  The  glens 
and  the  mountains  of  Etterick  and  Yarrow  combine  almost  all  the 
soft  beauty  and  wild  sublimity  that  Highland  scenery  exhibits.  In 
the  lower  district  of  Yarrow,  diat  lovely  stream  winds  among  hiUs 
of  no  great  height,  gendy  swelling,  and  green  to  the  summits;  in 
some  places  finely  wooded,  but  generally  naked,  and  well  suited  to 
the  pasture  of  flocks.  This  is  their  common  character,  but  some 
miles  {rom  the  moudi  of  the  valley,  dark  heathy  mountains  are  seen 
towering  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
give  an  interesting  variety  to  die  scene.  Towards  the  head,  the 
glen  widens,  and  embosoms  St.  Mary's  Loch,  and  the  Loch  of  the 
Lowes;  and  above  these  sweet  lakes,  terminates  iii  a  wild  mountain- 
pass,  that  divides  it  from  Mofiatdale.   In  the  loftiest  and  most  rugg- 
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ed  regions  of  this  pass,  the  Grey-Mare's  Tail,  a  waterfisdl  30O  £ect 
in  perpendicuho*  height,  da^es  and  foams  over  stupendous  rocks. 
This  celebrated  &U  is  formed  by  a  stream  that  flows  fhmi  Lodi- 
Skene,  a  dark  mountain-lake  about  a  mile  above  it,  surrounded  fay 
inaccessible  heights  on  all  sides  save  one,  and  diat  is  rtreired  by  i 
thousand  black  heathery  hillocks  of  the  most  grotesque  and  irregu- 
lar forms.    This  place  is  so  solitary,  that  the  eag^e  has  buih  her 
nest  in  an  islet  of  the  lake  for  ages,  and  is  overhung  by  the  hi^^est 
mountuns  in  the  south  of  Scotlandl    The  characttt-  of  Ettenck  b 
similar  to  that  of  Yarrow,  except,  perhiq>s,  that  its  tints  are  softer 
and  naore  mellow,  and  it  is  destitute  of  lakes.    These  valley s,  so  ce- 
lebrated in  Border  legend  and  song,  are  skirted  by  hiUs,  extending 
many  miles  on  both  sides,  and,  as  there  b  no  great  road  diroii|^ 
them,  die  people  have  long  lived  shut  out  from  tne  rest  of  mankind, 
in  a  state  of  pastooral  simplicitr  and  virtuous  seclusion,  alike  remote 
from  the  vices  of  boorish  rusticity,  and  fawnins^  servility.     Among 
the  wild  mountains  at  the  head  of  Ettenck  and  Yarrow,  the  storcfy 
champions  of  the  Covenant  found  an  asylum  when  they  were  chas- 
ed like  wild  beasts,  bya  relentless  preseeution,  from  every  other 
part  of  die  country.    Their  preachers  hdd  dieir  conventicles  in  ^ 
most  sequestered  g^ens,  and  made  many  converts,  from  whom  a 
number  of  the  present  race  are  descended;  but,  while  they  cherish 
die  memory  of  diese  glorious  men,  and  as  well  they  may,  retain  aD 
the  hioble-mindedness  diat  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  an  il- 
lustrious ancestry,  their  moral  features  have  lost  much  of  die  ston- 
ness  of  dieir  fadiers,  and  are  softened  down  into  the  gender  virtues 
of  more  peaceftd  times;  yet,  if  we  were  asked  what  people  of  Bri- 
tain had  suffered  least  from  die  evil  consequences  of  excessive  re- 
finement, we  should  answer,  widiout  hesitaticm,  die  inhabitants  of 
Etterick  and  Yarrow.    In  these  interesting  valleys,  there  is  hudly 
a  cottage  diat  ^s  not  its  leeend,  or  a  cleush  that  is  not  £uned  fw 
some  act  of  romantic  chiv wy ,  or  tenanted  by  some  supernatural 
being,  or  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  some  maityr.    In  such  a  coun- 
try, full  of  chastened  beau^,  and  dark  subhmity,  and  visionary 
agencv,  and  glorious  recollections,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Hogg 
to  be  bom,  imd  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  Us  life. 

His  modier  Margaret  LaicUaw,  was,  like  himself,  a  self-tau^ 
fRnius.  Her  mother  had  died  wlule  ahe  was  vet  yoimg;  but  being 
die  eldest  of  several  children,  and  her  fadier  nr  from  wealthy,  she 
was  kept  at  home  to  superintend  the  househcdd  aSiurs,  and  as* 
aist  in  bringing  up  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  during  those 
years  when  the  children  of  die  Scottish  peasantry,  even  the  pocM*- 
est,  are  sent  to  school;  and  they  at  die  proper  age  eniojred  the  usual 
advantages.  About  die  age  of  twelve  or  diirteen  she  began  to  feel 
her  inferiority  to  diem;  and  on  the  Sabbath,  her  only  day  of  rest, 
she  used  to  wsmder  out  alone  to  a  sditaty  hill  side,  widi  a  Bible 
under  her  arm,  and,  humbled  t^  a  sense  oi  her  ignorance,  to  throw 
herself  down  on  the  heiuh,  and  water  the  page  widi  bitter  tears. 
By  the  ardour  of  her  zeal,  she  soon  accomjriished  the  object  of  her 
dearest  wishes,  and  suppUed  the  deficiaicies  of  her  educatioik 
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^ht  race  of  wandering  minstr^k  waa  not  then  extinct  in  her  native 
glens;  and  from  the  reeitations  of  one  of  them,  an  old  man  of  ninety^ 
ehe  stored  her  memory  with  many  thousand  line«  of  the  old  Bor- 
der ballad,  which  he  lione  knew.  To  his  knowledge  she  succeed- 
.ed;^Ml  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  much  of  it  died  with  hen 
,  This  woman^  herself  of  an  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  mind, 
aoon  discovered  in  her  son  James  a  kindred  spirit,  and  laboured  in 
its  cultivation  with  an  earnestness  greatly  honourable  to  her,  and  to 
which,  perhaps,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  Queen^s  Wake.  In 
the  remote  and  solitary  glens  of  these  mountain  districts,  the  col- 
lages of  the  shepherds  are  often  situated  at  great  distances  from 
c^er  dwellings,  and  their  tenants  pass  the  winter  months  with  no 
other  society  than  that  of  their  own  faniily.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived hiunbler  in  the  way  of  human  habitations  than  these  cottages 
then  were;  yet  they  were  frequently  lighted  by  a  brilliancy  of  ima- 
^nation,  and  cheered  by  a  gentleness  of  affection,  and  an  enthusiasm 
^f  feeling,  that  Grecian  sofas  and  gilded  canopies  cannot  confer. 
In  a  sequestered  mode  of  life,  where  the  affections  are  limited  in  their 
range,  they  acquire  a  strength  greater  in  proportion  as  the  sphere  of 
their  action  is  narrowed;  and  imagination  is  most  vigorous  when  it 
has  to  work  on  a  -small  number  of  simple  ideas.^— Never  was  a  fa- 
milv  more  closely  linked  together  than  the  children  of  this  admi- 
rable woman,  and  never  was  a  mind  of  great  original  power  more 
Atrenuously  exerted  in  the  formation  of  fiie  heart  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  understanding.  She  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  reading 
tf>  them  from  the  sacred  volumes  such  passages  as  she  thought 
most  likely  to  interest  their  minds  and  improve  their  moral  feelings; 
and  this  she  diversified  by  animated  reeitations  %Mfn^  the  Border 
Ballad,  something  between  chant  ^xHt  ^mg;  and  $he  brought  super- 
stition to  her  aid,  held  them  inbreaddei9.suence  and  fearful,  though 
pleasing,  agitation,  by  stories  of  g^hosta,  and  fairies,  and  brownies, 
and  witches,  and  dead  lights,-— or  she  thrilled  their  hearts  and  wet 
their  cheeks  by  an  account  of  the  death  of  some  young  shepherd 
who  bad  perished,  not  far  from  his  own  dwelling,  amid  the  moun^ 
tain  snows. 

James  enjoyed  even  fewer  of  the  advantages  of  education  than 
his  brothers,  for  he  never  attended  school  above  three  months;  and 
though  iiis  mother  taught  him  to  read,  his  whole  stock  of  literature, 
till  he  was  20  years  of  age,  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Bible, 
Hervey's  JMcditations,  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  an  occasionat  num- 
ber of  the  JScots  Magazine,  and  a  large  store  of  oral  poetry^  but 
.these  he  knew  thoroughly,  and  still  retains;  and  it  may  be  question- 
ed if  any  man  alive  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  saci^d 
scriptures  than  himself.  The  searching  eye  of  a  mother  soon 
jsnarked  his  talent  for  versification,  and  she  used  to  say  to  him, 
*  Jamie,  jny  man,  gang  ben  the  house  and  make  me  a  sang,'  while 
jshe  ^proposed  a  subject  for  his  muse.  How  he  succeeded  in  these 
.boyish  efforts,  wc  have  not  learned,  yet  the  effects  of  such  a  train- 
ing^ on  such  a  min4,  may  be  easily  conceived.  It  fanned  the  spark 
of  poetry  that  nature  had  implanted  in  his  bosom  into  a  flame,  that 
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neither  poverty,  nor  misfortune,  nor  neglect,  nor  even  the  sneer  c^ 
the  polished  critic,  could  ever  extinguish  or  diminish* 

But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the  fostering  cares  of  one  of  Ac 
kindest  of  mothers,  and  the  most  original  of  women;  for  his  parats 
were   then  struggling  with  worldly  difficulties,  in  consequence  of 
a  misadventure  in  sheep-farming,  and  were  obliged  to  send  hun  to 
service  when  he  was  little  sdK>ve  seven  years  of  age;  and  his  \xff» 
hood  and  youth  were  spent  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountwis,  witb 
no  odier  moral  guardian  than  the  good  principles  which  they  had 
instilled  into  his  mind,  and  his  ovm  reflections,  and  no  other  intel- 
lectual guide  than  nature.    He  grew  up  to  manhood  in  a  state  of 
servitude,  but  hi  him  it  produced  no  degradation,  and  could  not  re- 
press the  noble  aspirings  of  a  generous  mind,  conscious  of  its  own 
value,  leaning  with  confidence  on  its  resources,  and  feeling  itself 
equal  to  great  undertakings.    The  untowardness  of  his  circumstan- 
ces did  not  injure  the  strong  independence  of  a  spirit  that  seemed 
to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  weights  that  pressed  upon  it,  and  he 
enjoyed  advantages  which  he  could  not  have  had  in  any  odier  si- 
tuation.    While  his  flocks  were  wandering  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  or  in  the  bosom  of  a  sequestered  glen,  he  had  the  oppcnr- 
tunity  of  looking  on  nature,  freed  from  the  mists  of  prejudice,  or 
the  pedantry  of  books,  where  she  is  seldom  seen  in  her  origmal 
forms  and  natives  hues.     It  was  not  with  him,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  the  study  of  poetry  that  led  him  to  the  study  of  nature;  it  was 
nature  herself,  green,  and  fresh,  and  vernal,  that  inspired  him  with 
a  passionate  admiration  of  her  untouched  grandeur,  and  an  ambi- 
tion of  singing  her  glories;  and  he  would  have  been  a  poet  if  no 
one  had  ever  existed  before  him.     All  the  various   shows  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  all  the  doings  of  the  elements  were  familiar 
to  his  imagination,  which  reflected  on  them  its  own  lights,  and  cal- 
led into  existence  a  creation  of  its  own,  of  such  beau^  and  mag^ 
nificence  as  never  appeared  but  in  the  eye  of  inspiration.     In  such 
a  situation,  all  his  dreams  were  poetry,  and  we  have  often  heard 
him  describe  mountain  phenomena  witii  such  fidelity,  and  beau^, 
and  shadowy  grandeur,  as  to  convince  us,  tiiat,  as  a  landsciq>e  paint- 
er, he  would  have  had  no  rivaL     All  his  organs,  indeed,  are  sq 
acute,  and  all  his  percepti(»is  of  such  uncommon  vividness,  and 
leave  such  complete  pictures,  that  we  believe  were  he  to  apply  to 
art,  his  paintings  in  truth  and  originality  of  conception,  at  least, 
would  be  equal  to  his  poetry.    These  circumstances  have  render- 
ed him,  above  all  men,  the  poet  of  the  mountains,  which  he  never 
approaches  but  his  imagination  takes  wing,  and,  like  the  eagle, 
wheels  and  soars  witii  a  magnificence  and  loftiness  of  range  in  her 
native  element. 

The  principal  object  of  this  essay  is  to  unfold  the  circumstances 
that  assisted  nature  in  the  formation  of  Mr.  Hogg's  mind«  These 
were  chiefly  the  legendary  tales  and  superstitions  of  his  country, 
and  the  wildness  and  solitude  of  its  scenery,  and  the  impression  oi 
one  or  other  of  them  is  stamped  <m  almost  every  line  ot  poetry  he 
has  written.    The  Border  Ballad,  uriiich  is  impetuous  and  danng, 
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tifid  as  litde  subject  to  rule  as  the  men  whose  achievements  it  cele* 
brates^  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  engage  the  young  fancy  of  such 
a  man.  Nature  had  richly  gifted  his  mind,  and  accident  and  edu- 
tation  were  alike  favourable  to  the  development  of  its  peculiar 
faculties;  nor  if.  Scotland  had  been  searched  for  the  purpose,  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  find  a  woman  better  qualified  than  his 
mother  to  discover  the  early  sparics  of  his  genius,  and  to  kindle 
tliem  into  an  unquenchable  flame*  After  the  death  of  the  old  man 
above  mentioned,  she  became  the  great  repository  of  the  Border 
ballad,  being  able  to  recite  almost  every  line  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  many  others,  which 
were  by  her  death  lost  to  the  world.  She  possessed  a  soul  of  great 
sensibility,  and  a  voice  ever  in  unison  with  its  movements;  and  in 
her  recitations,  which  resembled  the  enthusiasm  of  immediate  in- 
spiration, rather  than  the  repetition  of  the  ideas  of  others,  she 
caught  the  tone  of  the  piece  in  all  its  variety  of  rapidity  and  gran- 
deur. These  rude  lays  of  our  forefathers  contain  the  hardy  adven- 
tures and  constant  vicissitudes  of  men  who  spent  their  lives  amid 
the  alarms  and  dangers  of  a  predatory  waiiare;— ^eir  affluence 
and  spoliation, — ^their  valour  in  making  and  repelling  an  attack, — 
their  love  of  glory,  and  contempt  of  deatih,—- 4he  song  of  the  triumph, 
and  the  dirge  of  the  shun, — and  to  each  of  these  she  gave  an  appro- 
priate emphasis  and  action,  ridng  into  the  wildness  of  possession, 
or  melting  into  an  overpowering  tenderness.  Such  were  the  effects 
of  her  manner,  that  when  her  son  saw  these  poems  printed,  of  which 
her  recitations  had  delighted  him  so  much,  he  could  not  believe 
they  were  the  same.  His  mind  was  early  imbued  with  these  bal- 
lads; on  them  his  taste  was  formed;  and  the  ^  Mountain  Bard'  is  a 
professed  imitation  of  them. 

In  this  memoir  of  the  progress  of  the  genius  of  the  poet,  rather 
than  the  life  of  the  man,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  mention 
the  family  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Blackhouse.  Here  he  was  received 
rather  as  a  son  at  the  house  of  his  father,  than  a  servant;  yet  this 
respectable  man  is  mentioned,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  kind- 
ness Hogg  received  under  his  roof,  as  the  means  he  there  enjoyed 
of  cultivating  his  mind,  and  improving  his  poetical  talent.  Mr. 
Laidlaw  himself  was  an  intelligent  and  a  well  informed  man,  and 
possessed  a  good  library  for  his  situation,  which  was  always  at  Mr. 
Hogg's  command,  and  it  was  then  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced reading.  He  never  speaks  of  this  respectable  man  but  as 
a  father;  but  it  was  the  friendship  that  he  formed  with  his  son,  Mr. 
William  Laidlaw,  that  must  make  this  change  in  his  situation  be 
remembered  as  an  era  in  his  life.  Before  this  period,  he  had  had 
some  acquaintances,  but  he  had  never  till  now  enjoyed  a  friend  out 
of  his  own  family.  The  young  man  who  was  now  his  associate, 
was  a  kindred  spirit;  like  himself,  an  unspoiled  pupil  of  nature,  who, 
to  a  vigorous  imagination,  added  an  acute  judgment,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  genius  of  the  future  poet,  through  the  ungainly  exteri- 
or that  concealed  it.  With  a  knowledge  of  character  almost  intui- 
tive, he  saw,  under  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  the  shepherd,  a 
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mind  of  Strang  originality,  and  capable  of  extraordinary  things.  H« 
admir«4  hiyn  to  enthusiasm,  and  roused  him  to  a  sense  of  lus  own 
importance,  cheering  him  in  his  poetical  attempts,  and  zealously 
propagating  his  fame;  and  though  many  of  those  to  whom  he  show- 
ed his  verses  received  diem  with  indifference  or  condemnattan,  he 
continued  unshaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  powers  of  his  friend. 
-  Some  time  after  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaddng,  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr*  Leyden  began  to  make  their  odlections  for  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  They  had  heard  of  Mr.  Lald- 
law  as  a  man  likely  to  assist  them  in  the  object  of  their  search;  To 
him  they  applied,  and  by  him  Hogg  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Scott. 
He  was  at  first  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  the  poems  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  hsten  with  such  delight  from  his  infiuncy, 
and  which  he  supposed  were  litde  known  out  of  his  own  g^ens,  were 
oought  after  with  such  avidity  by  the  learned  and  die  ingenious; 
yet  he  was  proud  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  and  wrote  oat 
several  ballads  for  insertion  in  that  work.  Some  ojf  his  own  poetry 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Scott,  who  approved  of  it.  This  was  a  sanction 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  and  the  most  infidel  of  his  acquaint* 
nnces  among  the  farmers  and  shepherds  now  began  to  discover  me- 
rit in  those  productions  which  had  lately  been  tiie  Subject  of  their 
ridicule.  His  fame  now  began  to  spreiKl,  «rA  he  was  spoken  of  in 
Edinburgh  and  other  places  as  a  surprising  man  for  his  opportuni- 
^es.  At  die  first  meeting  between  him  and  Mr.  Scott,  that  gentle- 
man, after  spending  some  hours  in  his  company,  declared  tiiat  he 
had  never  met  a  man  of  more  originality  of  genius,  and  hencefordi 
became  his  zealous  friend.  From  the  time  he  began  to  write  poe- 
try, he  had  never  doubted  of  his  ultimate  success.  He  fek  within 
him  the  stirrings  of  inspiration  so  strong,  that  he'  could  not  doubt 
of  his  vocation.  Yet  the  countenance  of  such  a  man  was  a  triumph 
to  him  and  his  friend,  for  which  they  had  hardly  dared  U>  hope. 
All  that  he  now  wanted  was  a  litde  mechanical  skill,  and  he  applied 
to  his  beloved  art  with  the  natural  warmth  of  his  temperament, 
kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  applause  so  hi^ly  valued,  and  was  na- 
turally enough  led  to  the  imitation  of  the  Border  ballad. 

It  was  not  till  he  was  about  twenty-two  yeaTs  of  age  that  he  com- 
posed much  poetry.  This  was  in  1793,  and  thirteen  years  elapsed 
before  he  published  his  Mountain  Bard.  In  the  intermediate  space, 
-he  published  a  small  volume  in  as  pecidiar  circumstances  as  poet 
was  ever  placed.  He  had  been  sent  to  Edinburgh  with  a  flock  (rf 
sheep  for  sale.  He  accidentally  arrived  two  days  before  the  market, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  employ  himself,  he  recollected  that  he  had 
some  poems,  and  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  of  seeing  them  in 
print.  He  hired  a  small  lodging  in  a  garret  story,  and  wrote  out, 
not  the  best  of  his  compositions,  but  such  as  he  could  remember. 
He  left  them  with  an  obscure  printer,  and  heard  no  more  of  them 
till  some  of  the  copies  were  sent  to  him,  with  an  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  printing.  To  his  mortification,  they  were  inaccurately 
printed,  yet,  with  all  their  faults,  some  of  them  found  their  way  in- 
19  the  Magazines  of  the  day.     Though  there  is  not  a  line  in  this 
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volufloe  wUch  its  autbor  now  thinks  worthy  of  being  preserved,  yet 
he  then  thought  tbb  notice  the  summit  of  human  fime« 

We  now  come  to^  ccmsider  die  'Mountain  Bard.'  And  if  the 
Success  of  an  imitarion  depoid  on  its  likeness  to  its  prototype,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  pronounce  the  imitations  in  this  volume  su» 
perior  to  the  more  polished  ones  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy.  There 
IS  in  these  early  essays  of  Mr*  Hoggfs' genius,  much  of  the  spirit 
and  energy,  as  well  as  the  rudeness  that  characterize  the  ancient 
ballad.  He  seems  to  have  caught  a  fold  of  the  mantle  of  die  old 
minstrels,  and  to  have  struck  the  very  harp  on  which  diey  |dayed 
to  the  same  tones  of  wildness  and  enthusiasm*  Yet  perlutps  they 
do  not  res^nble  them  more  in  any  thing  than  in  a  true  done  sim- 
idicity,  bdh  of  thought  and  expression;  and  thou^  their  simplicity 
often  degenerates  into  prose,  and  their  familiarity  into  vulgarity, 
they  contain  many  touches  and  some  passages  whidi  die  author  has 
hardly  yet  surpassed  in  his  happiest  moments;  and  are  never  unin- 
tere8ting,^-the  mortal  sin  of  poetry.  Few  people  open  the  volume 
without  die  desire  of  going  dirough  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
it  through  vrithout  dbcovering  strong  proofs  of  an  original  and 
poetical  mindd — But  we  must  postpone  till  next  Nunri>er  our  further 
remarks  on  this  interesting  volume,  and  on  the  astonishing  pro- 
gress that  the  audior  has,  since  its  appearance,  attained  in  power 
of  expression  and  poetical  reputati(»u 

Art.  VII. — Death  on  the  Pale  Horse. 

[From  Ackfinnan's  Repositoiy.] 

We  deem  no  apology  requisite  for  the  introduction  of  this  foreign  notice  of  a 

4^1ebrated  paintitj^  by  our  illustrious  countryman,  especially  where  there  is  no 

opportunity  of  seeing  the  picture;  in  such  a  case,  it  seems  to  be  some  satisfaction  to 

be  enabled  le  fimn  an  idea,  however  general,  of  its  more  prominent  features. 

£d. 
ILfR.  West's  painting  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse ^  or  the  open- 
^^  ing  of  the  first  five  seals,  has  at  length  been  exhibited.  The 
venerable  president  having  had  this  subject  under  his  consideration 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  having  so  far  back  as  the  year  1800 
executed  a  sketch  from  it,  which  was  much  admired  both  here  and 
on  the  continent,  die  utmost  curiosity  was  excited  among  the  lovers 
of  the  fine  arts  for  the  appearance  of  a  work  on  which  so  much 
pains  were  known  to  have  been  taken.  This  curiosity  is  at  length 
Ratified;  the  work  is  now  before  the  public,  whose  province  it  is 
to  pass  judgment  on  its  merits. 

On  comparing  the  original  sketch  with  the  present  picture,  a 
considerable  variadcm  will  be  found.  The  subject  our  readers  are 
aware  is  taken  from  the  opening  of  the  seals  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  Revelations.  In  the  sketch  there  is  no  actual  development  of 
that  part  of  the  divine  mystery  in  the  second  seal,  at  least  it  is  not 
touched  in  the  detailed  maimer  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  large  picture. 
Mr.  West  has,  in  his  matured  conception  of  the  subject,  filled  up 
by  actual  representation  many  parts  which  imagination  was  intend- 
ed to  supply  in  his  first  oudine  of  the  composition.  In  this  picture 
he  depicts  Death  exercising  his  delegated  power  over  the  fourth 
part  of  the  earth:   *  to  kill  with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  ¥rith 
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death,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth.'  His  next  character  is  ihe 
Rider  on  the  White  Horse^  whom,  as  representing  the  Go^>el,  be 
has  invested  widi  an  exterior  of  'purity,  excellaice,  and  dignily,' 
such  as  we  expect  to  find  in  the  Messiah*  The  Rider  on  the  Red 
Horae  is  represented  simply  as  a  warric»*,  armed  widi  ^the  grestt 
sword.'  The  Rider  on  the  Bhck  Horse  appears  with  those  balan- 
ces in  his  hands,  in  which  mankind  were  *  weighed  and  Ibund  want- 
ing;' and  Despair  and  Famine  precede  him  in  his  course.  Tbe 
fore-ground  is  formed  of  a  domestic  group  belonging  to  that  class 
of  society  which  is  erroneously  supposed  free  from  the  ordinary  ca- 
sualties of  life.  In  the  right-hand  division  of  the  picture,  ^the 
anarchy  of  the  combats  of  the  men  with  the  beasts  of  the  eardi'  is 
represented,  as  well  as  the  horrors  of  a  tempest,  which  convulses 
the  firmament.  '  The  principle  of  destruction,'  says  the  artist, '  is 
exemplified  through  every  part  of  the  subject:  the  audacious  ea^e 
is  seen  pouncing  on  the  heron;  and  near  the  dead  serpent  on  the 
fore-ground,  the  affectionate  dove  deplcM^es  its  mate  that  has  just 
eiq>ired.' 

From  such  materials  the  reader  must  be  at  once  prepared  to  see^ 
that  the  aim  of  the  artist  was  a  delineation  upon  canvas  ^of  the  ter^ 
rible  sublime,'  as  he  describes  it,  Mn  all  its  various  modifications, 
until  lost  in  the  opposite  extremes  of  pity  and  hcnror.'  The  attempt 
to  execute  and  arrange  comjdicated  masses  of  figures,  so  as  to 
excite  in  the  mind  associations  of  so  high  and  varied  an  order,  has 
ever  proved  an  arduous,  and  seldom  a  successful,  task.  Tbe  iK>ble 
inspiration  of  poetry  has  sometimes  reached  this  height,  and  operat- 
ed at  will  upon  the  passions  of  the  soul:  but  in  painting,  the  medi- 
um of  communication  is  different;  a  union  of  many  rare  qualities  is 
requisite  to  effect  even  a  part  of  this  purpose,  and  in  the  ablest 
hands  the  markings  of  vehement  passion  and  sublime  character  have 
been  either  overcharged,  and  consequently  repulsive,  or  feeble,  and 
therefore  indistinct.  It  is  due,  however,  to  our  venerable  presi- 
dent to  say,  that  he  has  never  been  more  eminently  successral  on 
any  subject  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long  and  arduous  professi- 
onal life,  than  he  has  both  in  the  composition  and  execution  of  this 
picture.  All  that  is  full  of  horror  and  of  the  terrible  in  the  causes 
which  work  on  the  springs  of  the  human  mind,  may  be  said  to  be 
here  depicted  in  the  figure  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.  The 
dreadful  expression  of  the  countenance,  the  hideously  inflamed  fea- 
tures, the  ghastly  and  convulsive  stare,  the  inextinguishable  rage, 
present  a  swollen  and  awful  combination  of  expression,  which  at 
once  appals  the  mind,  and  consigns  it  to  those  sensations  of  terror 
and  awe,  which  it  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  artist  to  express,  and 
which  it  required  the  most  perfect  inspiration  to  have  produced. 
The  same  vigorous  and  characteristic  expression  which  belongs  to 
the  rider  is  also  applicable  to  the  horse,  whose  head  is  inthe  finest 
style  of  vehement  and  furious  character;  the  pestilential  breath  is 
admirably  emitted,  and  the  frantic  and  supernatural  exertion  of  the 
animal  is  wonderfully  portrayed.  All  the  desolating  objects  and, 
elements  which  diffuse  death  and  misery  through  the  world,  follow 
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in  the  train  of  the  principal  figure,  actively  engaged  in  fulfilling  the 
object  of  their  nussion.  The  figure  representing  Famine  in  the 
fore-ground  is  a  great  effort  of  the  artist;  and  the  shadows  which 
the  croudied  attitude  throws  on  the  extremities  of  this  shrivelled 
and  transparent  object,  display  a  power  of  execution  which  we 
could  hardly  have  expected  even  from  Mn  West  at  this  late  stage 
€>t  his  meritorious  life*  The  severer  parts  of  the  episode  are  beauti- 
fully softened  down  by  the  tender  and  interesting  objects  of  hvunanity, 
who  lie  scattered,  expired  and  expiring  under  the  feet  of  the  horse. 
It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
whole  of  the  apocalj^tical  characters  described  in  this  great  pic- 
ture; no  descripticm  can  indeed  convey  the  moral  force  which  must 
be  felt  from  a  view  of  the  work  itself.  All  the  parts  of  the  work 
correspcmd  witiithe  conception  and  execution  of  the  principal  figure 
which  we  have  described;  and  though  some  critical  observations 
nuiy  apply  to  a  dimness  of  colouring  and  indistinct  pencilling  in 
some  of  the  subordinate  details  of  ue  picture,  yet  they  are  of  so 
trivial  a  nature,  and  so  littie  affect  the  general  character  of  the  work^ 
that  we  think  it  would  be  affectation  to  single  them  out  for  particular 
observation. 

We  cannot  ccmclude  these  observations  without  congratulating 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  execution  of  thb  work, 
at  a  time  of  life  long  past  that  period  at  which  society  has  a  claim 
upon  those  who  are  destined  to  adorn  it,  and  enlarge  its  enjoyments, 
by  the  exercise  of  those  talents  with  which  Providence  has  blessed 
them. 

Art.  VIII.— -4  Biographical  account  ofThaddeus  Kosciusko j  GenC' 

r aland  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  National  Polish  Army. 

*'  Cenut  omnia  Dens  vindex."— ^Seneca. 

[Partly  from  partioiilan  giFen  in  '^tfae  London  Monthly  Magazine,  witib  some 

additional  facts  respecting  his  connexion  with  Ainerica.] 

nnHE  memory  of  this  renowned  patriot  and  conmumder  ought  not 
-"-  to  pass  down  the  stream  of  time  unheeded  and  unregarded:  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  both  hemispheres,-— his  exploits, 
will  be  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and  while  his  name 
continues  for  ages  to  souxid  harshly  in  the  ears  of  the  despot,  he  will 
find  the  noblest  of  all  monuments  in  the  bosoms  and  recollections 
of  every  freeman  within  the  pale  of  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
globe, 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko  was  bom  in  Poland,  about  the  year  1752. 
Descended  from  a  fmnily,  at  once  noble  and  poor,  from  his  earliest 
youth  he  was  dedicated  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Being  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Warsaw,  at  a  precocious  age  he  made  rapid  advances 
in  the  study  of  the  art  of  war,  and  early  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
service  of  ^  The  King  and  Republic  of  Poland'  as  it  was  then  called. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  we  find  this  young  officer  in 
France,  whither  he  had  repsdred  for  the  purpose  of  further  mili- 
tary instruction;  and,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was 
immediately  advanced  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  Polish  Army,  hav- 
ing found  means  to  obtain  the  protection,  not  only  of  the  Kmg,  but 
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dso  of  one  of  the  chief  mbl^  ytha  msdntaioed  a  powerfol : 
Aukcj  both  m  the  diet  and  in  puUic  affiiirs. 

But,  being  yoimg  and  anbstious^  he  at  kngth  determined  to  re^ 
pair  to  the  Trans-athuitic  Continent  far  die  express  purpo8e<rf  aid« 
mg  and  supporting  the  American  Canse.  As  for  himseUy  he  al- 
ready appertmned  to  the  party  that  opposed  the  encroachments  erf 
Rnssia,  airi  hmgaisfaed  for  die  independence  of  their  natire  coon* 
try;  and,  in  addition  to  feelings  of  this  kind,  theie  is  something 
faiscinating  in  the  very  sound  of  liberty  to  a  young,  ard^st,  and  in* 
goiuous  mind.  On  this  occasion,  Kosciusko  prevailed  onalady  of 
noble  birdi,  and  distinguished  family,  to  unite  her  fate  to  his,  and 
to  accompany  him  to  die  New  Wortd:  but  these  romantic  loivers 
were  pursued,  overtaken,  and  separated  for  many  long  years,  by 
the  interposition  of  paternal  authori^:  for  it  was  tiien  a  species  of 
treason  in  that  country,  for  one  of  the  poor  nobks  to  aspire  to  die 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  a  great  and  a  powerful  magnat.  At  this 
period,  too,  die  bulk  of  the  Polish  nation  actually  consisted  of  vas- 
sals, Kterally  adicr^i  ffleb4e;  and,  as  in  Russia,  at  die  absolute  dis<*^ 
posal  of  die  aristocracy. 

After  a  variety  of  adventures,  Ciq)tain  Kosciusko  at  length 
knded  in  America,  and  instandy  repsored  to  the  head  <|uarters  of 
General  Washington,  by  wHom  he  was  handsomely  received.^  He 
had  arrived,  indeed,  at  a  fcntunate  moment;  for  hostilities  -had  1>ut 
recendy  commenced,  and  the  defenders  of  liberty,  dthoogh  mi- 
merous,  active,  and  resolute,  were  at  die  same  time  raw,  ignorant, 
tmdisciplined,  and  unacquainted  with  every  thing  that  appertains  to 
die  art  of  war.  To  such  an  army, — ^if  army  it  could  then  be  called, 
'^-^s  young  uid  spirited  Pole  became  a  treasure*.  He  was  pre* 
sent  at  many  engagements  during  the  war,  in  all  of  which  he  ooo- 
ducted  himself  wiUi  great  gallantry;  and  was  admitted  into  die 

*  In  Colonel  WiUnson't  (deputy  adjutant  gfeneral  o£  the  nortfaom  dirisioa  of 
the  amy)  despatches  to  major  general  Gates,  dated  Ticoodereg^  May^  17T7,  we 
find  the  following  mention  made  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  <  C^onel  Kos- 
ciusko is  modest  in  the  extreme.'  And,  sometime  after,  colonel  Wilkinson,  re- 
gretting the  departure  of  Kosciusko,  thus  anxiously  expresses  a  wish  fior  his 
retmoi-*^*  ior  God's  take  ^let  Kosciusko  come  bad^  as  soon  as  possibla,  with 
proper  authority.'  OenmU  Wtlkkutm^t  JHemmtm. 

Atpag«200,yoL  I.  of  the  same  work,  from  which  theabo^e  extracts  are  de- 
rived, we  find  the  fonowing: 

^  llie  ill-fated  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  was  at  that  time  our  chief  engineer,  and  fi>r 
months  had  been  the  companionof  my  blanket:  he  selected  a  position  for  a  forti- 
fied camp,  about  fbur  miles  below  Fort  Edward,  at  Moseses  erode,  whwe  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  RiFor  are  sepan^ad  by  an  island:  the  troe^  Were  now  or- 
ganized into  divisions,  and  occupied  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  ground  was 
broken  on  the  island  for  a  battery  to  command  the  pass:  the  position  had  been  se- 
lected because  the  approximation  of  the  hills  to  the  river,  formed  a  defile  suscepti- 
ble of  defence  against  a  superior  force.* 

Pi^  232— « The  American  army,  about  eOOO  strong,  moved  to  Stillwater,  8(h 
September,  1777.  The  ground  at  this  place  was  examined,  a  line  for  intreach- 
ments  traced,  a  fatigue  of  1000  men  put  to  toork  under  Colonel  Kosdutkoy  and 
the  following  order  was  issued  on  the  10th-i>**  Whether  it  may  be  immediately 
tMcessarv  to  engage  the  enemy  on  this  ground,  or  to  push  them  into  Canada,  the 
general  has  the  formest  opinion  that  both  officen  aad  •oldiariinllbesealoQt.ia 
the  execution  of  his  commands." ' 
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family  of  General  Washington,  as  an  officer  appertaining  to  his 
suite.  It  is  gratifying  to  remark  the  association  of  these  great  men 
of  kindred  minds,  in  a  common  cause;  the  one,  afterwards  estab- 
lishing the  triumph  of  liberal  principles,  for  which  he  contended, 
the  other  a  like  assertor  of  his  countty's  freedom,  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  patron  and  friend.  The  circumstance  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  discernment  of  Washington,  and  is  peculiarly  inter* 
esting,  from  the  subsequent  celebrity  which  the  gallant  Kosciusko 
attained*  It  was,  while  enjoying  the  confidence  of  our  great  com- 
mander, that  Colonel  Kosciusko  acquired  the  friendship  of  the 
celebrated  Marquis  de  la  Fayette;  he  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
Count  de  Rochambeau,  who  afterwards  became  a  marshal  of 
France;  and,  in  short,  he  appears,  by  his  skill,  his  bravery,  and  his 
amiable  manners,  to  have  conciliated  the  regard,  not  mty  of  the 
American  officers,  but  also  of  the  numerous  body  of  French,  and 
odier  foreigners,  then  in  their  service. 

At  length,  when  peace  arrived,  he  determined  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope. Having  landed  in  France,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
Poland,  where  his  love  and  patriotism  were  both  excited  by  some 
obscure  rumours  that  had  recently  reached  his  ears.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Warsaw,  it  was  reported  to  him  that  his  intended  bride  was 
married,  and  he  found  the  Poles  longing  for  an  opportunity  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Russia,  and  to  rid  themselves  of  grievances 
experienced  since  the  first  partition  of  Poland. 

He  now  betook  himself  to  a  secluded  and  retired  life,  partly  to 
indulge  his  melancholy,  and  partly  to  avoid  suspicion;  for  die  gene- 
rals of  the  Empress  Catharine  were  become  jealous  of  all  popular 
characters,  and  the  fame  of  Kosciusko  had  already  reverberated 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  began  to  be  pronounced  widi 
rapture  by  a  nation  which  panted  for  a  liberator! 

At  length  an  opportunity  of  advancement  presented  itself,  and 
he  instandy  left  his  retreat.  A  new  diet  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
national  independence,  was  anxious  to  lessen  the  influence  of  for- 
eigners, in  Poland;  and,  to  effect  this,  wished  to  encourage  such  of 
the  natives  as  displayed  a  love  of  country,  united  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war.  As  no  Pole  was  more  prominent  in  respect  to 
both  qualifications,  Kosciusko  was  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general. 

But  this  very  assembly,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops,  and  menaced  by  a  Russian  Envoy,  was  obliged,  reluctantly 
and  indignantly,  to  ratify  the  bondage  ot  their  country  by  a  second 
partition  of  Poland.  The  pretext  for  this, — and  when  is  arbitrary 
power  deficient  in  pretext? — ^was  the  new  constitution  of  1791,  by 
which  the  vassallage  of  the  peasants  was  to  be  mitigated.  In  the 
year  1 794,  Baron  d'Ingelstrohm,  acting  with  the  authority  of  a  mas- 
ter, demanded  the  restoration  of  the  servile  code  of  1772,  and  ac- 
tually ordered  every  vestige  of  that  of  1791  to  be  erased  fiom  the 
records  of  the  senate.  Humiliating  compliance  otAy  increased  the 
extent  of  Russian  interference,  and  the  Empress  now  required  that 
the  national  army  should  be  reduced  to  16/XX)  men,  a  body  in* 
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^ufficieat  t#  maintain  the  mdepeadeace  of  Poland  Proper,  under  her 
new  limits.  This  imperious  demand  produced  a  new  civil  war  in 
Poland,  the  event  of  which  was  for  some  time  uncertain. 

Meanwhile^  Kosciusko  had  already  taken  the  field,  in  support  of 
the  new  cgnstitution;  for  he  served  as  general  of  division  under 
Count  Poniatowski.  During  a  whole  campaign,  he  distinguished 
himself,  as  usual,  by  an  union  of  courage  smd  good  conduct.  The 
King,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  for  the  express  purpose 
of  serving  the  interests  of  Russia,  was  an  accomplished  sch^ar,  bitt 
weak,  vacillating,  and  fickle.  The  menaces  of  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh  prevailed,  and,  instead  of  taking  die  field  in  p^^on^ 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  he  soon  prov^ 
himself  unworthy  of  that  crown  which  was  beset  by  the  leeions  and 
intrigues  of  Russia.  On  learning  the  fatal  intelligence  of  this  ser- 
vile compliance,  Generfd  Kosciusko  resigned  his  commission,  and 
retired  to  Germany. 

But  new  events  speedily  fixed  his  attention  once  more  on  his 
native  country,  now  likely  again  to  becooae  a  theatre  of  war  md 
bloodshed,  of  ruin  and  desolation.  TThe  politicians  of  Europe 
waited  for  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced,  by  the  new  and  inao> 
lent  order  for  disbanding  die  troops;  and  it  was  generally  suppo- 
sed, that  the  Poles  would  be  once  more  obliged  to  sutmiit.  But 
;hey  were  mistaken,  for  Madalinski  refused  to  obey  an  i&egal  com- 
mand; on  the  contrary,  hastily  summoning  all  the  troops  widim 
the  ex^nt  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  passed  the  Vistula,  and  attacked  a 
body  of  Prussians:  for  the  conquest  was  tripartitt^  and  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin  were  nearly  as  active  in  respect  to  the  parti- 
tion, although  not  quite  so  ferocious  as  the  Russians  themselves. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  this  insurrection  been  communicated 
to  Kosciusko,  who  still  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  in- 
surgents, than  he  suddenly  quitted  his  retreat  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
bad  taken  refuge,  and  advanced  rapidly,  with  several  officers  in  his 
suite,  to  the  frontiers.  Having  there  learned  the  precise  state  of 
affairs,  he  instandy  entered  Poknd,  and  spon  received  a  deputatioa 
from  a  body  of  respecub}e  Poles,  who  had  secredy  assembled  at 
Warsaw,  and  chosen  him  generalissimo.  Accompsmied  by  a  chosen 
|>and,  in  1^94  he  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  palatinate  ci 
Cracovia,  in  which  but  few  of  the  enemy  had  as  yet  appeared; 
and,  entering  the  capital  at  the  [H^cise  moma:it  when  a  feeble  gar- 
rison had  been  driven  out,  he  instandy  replaced  it  in  its  former  sta« 
don,  and  obliged  the  victors,  in  their  turn,  to  betake  themselves  to 
fiight. 

l^e  now  published  ^iforwvia^  which  was  constaii^  designated 
in  Polan4f  by  the  term  of  an  *  An  act  of  Insurrection;'  and,  hav- 
ing fiEillen  in  with  Madalinski,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  befcnre^ 
superior  corps  of  Russians,  they  immediately  turned  on  the  pur- 
suersi  and,  widi  a  body  of  Ught  and  undisciplined  troc^is,  actually 
conquered  a  superior  number  of  veten^ns:  but  the  latter  only  foiA|^ 
for  psy  and  boo^;  the  former  were  actuated  by  &r  difierenl  mo* 
tive8-«-patriotisB^  indignadan^  and  revenge!  .     . 
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Meanwhile  the  Warsovians,  actuated  by  similar  principles,  and 
inflamed  still  more  by  the  presence,  the  rapacity,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  injustice  of  a  foreign  iorce,  determinea  on  joining  in  the  in- 
surrection. No  sooner  did  intelligence  of  this  disposition  arrive 
in  the  Polish  camp,  by  means  of  numerous  emissaries  whom  the 
love  of  countiT  had  attached  to  the  common  cause,  than  Koscius* 
ko  determined  to  repair  thither.  He  accordingly  set  out  at  the 
head  of  a  motley  assemblage,  incompletely  armed,  and  but  badly 
disciplined,  with  the  view  of  pving  batde  to  the  finest  troops  in 
Europe,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  muskets  and  bayonets; 
while  most  had  seen  service,  either  in  the  wars  of  Pcdand  or  of 
Turkey;  and,  in  addition  to  a  regular  supply  of  provisions,  they 
possessed  a  formidable  train  of  artillery. 

While  in  full  march  towards  the  capital,  this  raw  and  inexpe- 
rienced body  of  recruits  fell  in  with  a  large  detachment  of  Rus- 
sians; but  Kosciusko  was  at  their  head,  and,  disdaining  the  thought 
of  retreat,  they  commenced  action,  making  die  onset  with  such 
dreadful  impetuosity,  that  the  invaders,  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock,  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  On  learning  the  happy 
news,  the  citizens  of  Warsaw,  ftuthful  to  their  vows,  instantlv  flew 
So  arms;  and  tile  Russian  garrison,  endangered  by  this  de^at  of 
their  countrymeh,  were  under  the  necessity  of  retreating. 

The  gaOant  Pole,  on  entering  Warsaw,  found  king  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  who  had  been  abandoned  by  his  allies  in  a  state  of  des- 
pondence. Instead  of  triumphing  on  a  feeble,  and  a  fallen  monarch, 
he  raised  him  from  the  dust,  and  ordered  that  his  majesty  should 
be  treated  with  all  the  deference  due  to  his  exahed  rank.  Th^ 
poUoy  of  this  conduct  is,  perhaps,  less  wortiiy  of  commendation 
tiian  its  heroism.  His  duplicity,  timidity,  and  irresolution,  had 
rendered  this  prince  not  only  despised,  but  hi^ed  by  his  subjects. 
He  readily  declared  himself,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  the  comede- 
ration,  and,  for  a  time,  sanctioned  the  insurrection  by  the  thin  and 
transparent  veil  of  legiAmacyy  which  he  threw  over  die  ranks  of 
his  embatded  countrymen.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  his 
majesty  was  entirely  passive;  for,  adopting  a  cunning,  but  odious, 
neutrality,  he  prepared,  as  usual,  to  abandon  die  vanquished,  and 
declare  himself  on  the  side  c^the  victor.  An  opportunity  but  too 
soon  presented  itself! 

Kosciusdco  now  beheld  multitudes  joining  his  standard;  he  calcu- 
lated on  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  he  was  in  hopes  to  be  aMe 
to  excite  a  universal  insurrection  among  the  whde  body  of  pea^ 
aants. 

In  diis  situation  of  affairs,  the  general  has  been  loudly  censured 
for  not  summoning  a  national  diet,  declaring  bondage  at  an  end, 
and  converting  all  Poland  into  one  great  camp,  in  which  every  one' 
of  an  age  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  assemble.  But,  unhap^ 
ptly,  nftany  of  die  nobles  of  his  own  party  possessed  multitudes  of 
slaves^  whom  diey  considered  as  no  less  their  propertr^  than  theif 
horses,  their  hawks,  and  their  dogs;  and  such  is  the  effect  of  vaa- 
^allage,  diat,  rather  dian  give  libei^  to  their  bondsmen,  diey  them* 
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selves  were  willing  to  bow  the  neck  beneath  die  iron  yoke  of 
Russia. 

Meanwhile,  Prussia,  which  had  hitherto  temporised,  begaon  to 
act  with  decbion  and  effect.  While  one  body  of  the  troops  of  that 
nation  seized  on  Cracovia,  anodier  marched  agsdnst  Warsaw;  and 
it  was  expected  that  a  sanguinary  combat  would  take  place  be- 
tween Kosciusko  and  Frederick  William.  But  Kosciiuko  now^ 
for  the  first  time,  acted  on  the  defensive;  and  the  Prussian  army 
was  doomed  to  be  overcome  by  raw  troops,  and  a  general  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  European  warfare.  This  accordmgly  took  place^ 
for  after  a  long  and  hopeless  siege  the  assailants  were  obliged  to 
retreat;  happy  at  being  able  to  reach  the'frontiers  of  Silesia. 

But  Suwarrow,  now  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  veterans, 
breathing  revenge,  and  denouncing  slaughter.  To  prevent  a  medi- 
tated junction  with  the  troops  under  General  Fersen,  KoBciusko 
attacked  the  latter,  who  were  far  superior  to  him,  both  in  skill  and 
numbers.  A  bloody  and  decisive  engagement  now  ensued,  and,  after 
a  conflict  of  five  hours,  the  Poles  at  length  gave  way.  Kosciusko, 
after  a  variety  of  charges,  and  risking  his  life  a  diousand  times, 
received  a  deep  and  dangerous  wound;  and,  being  both  unable  and 
imwilUng  to  leave  the  field,  he  at  length  found  himself  surrounded 
aad  a  prisoner.  Such  was  the  change  of  circumstances,  that  the 
victor  of  yesterday  was  obliged  to  submit  to  those  he  had  so  re- 
cendy  vanquished,  and  that  too,  with  such  fearful  odds  against 
him. 

Meanwhile,  the  Generals  Suwarrow  and  Fersen,  having  effect- 
ed the  meditated  junction,  and  Kosciusko  being  now  stricdy  guard- 
ed and  confined,  all  Poland,  from  this  moma:it,  appertained  to  the 
victors.  A  ferocious  general  immediately  marched  against  War- 
saw, which  was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  gallant  Poles,  the  only  re- 
maining hope  and  consolation  of  their  unhappy  country.  But  it 
was  fated,  diat  the  army  which  had  sacked  Ismailoff,  and  destroy- 
ed its  garrison  of  20,0(X)  men,  should  repeat  the  same  scene  in  me 
capital  of  Poland.  The  Russians  marched  to  the  assault,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  works. 

The  Polish  chiefs,  Kosciusko,  Polocki,  &c.  were  sent  under  a 
strong  military  escort  to  Petersburgh,  and  thrown  into  dunfl;e(Nis; 
and  the  unhappy  monarch  himself  was  ordered  to  repair,  first  to 
Grodno  and  tnen  to  Petersburgh,  where  he  soon  ended  his  dajrs, 
without  exciting,  after  the  high  hopes,  on  very  slender  grounds, 
conceived  of  him  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  slightest 
emotion  of  either  esteem  or  regret.* 

A  third  and  final  partition  of  the  unfortunate  kin|;dom  of  Po- 
land, after  a  short  interval,  took  place,  conformably  to  a  new  con- 
vention, (signed  at  Petersburgh,  October  24,  1795,)  between  die 
crown  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  to  which  Austria  afterwards  ac- 
ceded; and  the  very  name  of  Poland  was,  from  this  time,  blotted 
out  from  the   map  of  Europe.     Such  were  the  exploits   per- 

*  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  late  Kin^  of  Poland,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lidraania, 
died  at  Petenbui|rb,  Feb.  12, 1798. 
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formed  on  the  eaatem  side  of  Christendom,  hf  the  high  and 
very  dear  allies  of  England,  jointly  engaged  with  her  in  a  confede- 
racy, which  had  (ex  its  professed  object  die  restoration  of  religion, 
and  social  order,  and  regular  government— exploits  which  infinite- 
ly  exceeded,  in  atrocity  and  barbarity,  any  crimes  which,  surround- 
ed as  she  was  with  enemies,  and  irritated  by  every  species  of  pro- 
vocation, had  been,  in  the  very  crisis  of  her  revolution,  perpetrated 
by  the  adieists  and  anarchists  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  Kosciusko  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  a. 
fort  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  of  Russia,  by  Catherine  II.  who, 
by  a  judicious  distribution  of  a  few  pensions  and  medals  among 
the  literati  of  Europe,  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  high  reputation 
for  clemency  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  death  of  that  princess,  whose 
real  character  has  never  been  sufficiently  developed,  at  length  freed 
this  noble  Pole  from  his  fetters;  and  the  magnanimity  of  her  son, 
which  has  never  been  duly  appreciated,  conferred  on  him  his  liber- 
ty, to  which  he  generously  added  an  income,  sufficient  to  supply 
dU  his  wants.  Nay,  the  new  emperor  did  more;  he  visited  his  il- 
lustrious prisoner,  and  was  himself  the  harbinger  of  his  own  gene-  . 
rous  intentions. 

But  Kosciusko  had  no  longer  any  country  in  Europe;  he  there- 
fore resolved  to  repair  to  his  adopted  one  in  America.  Having 
taken  a  passage  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  London,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  capital  of  England,  the  house  where  he  resided  was  completely 
surrounded  by  an  admiiing  multitude;  and  persons  of  rank,  of  all 
parties  and  descriptions,  were  eager  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
hero.  The  Whig  Club  voted  him  a  sword,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  announce  the  intelligence. 

His  reception  in  America  was  of  the  most  brilliant  kind;  for,  on 
his  arrival  there,  he  was  joyfully  received  both  by  the  government 
and  the  people.  But  the  state  of  his  woimds,  and  indeed  his  de- 
clining health,  prohibited  a  long  sojourn  in  the  transatlantic  conti- 
nent. The  situation  of  Europe,  too,  was  such  as  to  afford  hopes  of 
better  times  for  his  unfortunate  country. 

After  a  short  stay,  during  which  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
grants  of  land  formerly  assigned  to  him  by  Congress  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  revolutionary  war,  Kosciusko  re -embarked,  and  landed 
in  Prance, — ^which  he  had  left  a  monarchy,  and  now  found  a  re- 
public! He  was  received  with  every  possible  attention  by  the  Di- 
rectory; and  as  the  climate  agreed  with  him,  he  soon  after  settled 
in  that  country.  But,  Russia  having  declared  war  against  France, 
by  a  rare  instance  of  magnanimity,  he  resigned  the  pension  of  the 
emperor,  and  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  autocrat  crouch  under 
the  sword  of  Bonaparte.  He  also  beheld  his  enemy  Suwarrow  die 
in  disgrace,  amidst  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  mankind, — who, 
by  this  time,  had  forgotten  his  exploits,  and  only  remembered  his 
enormities. 

When  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  and  then  sovereign,  it  was 
hoped  he  wovdd  extend  a  protecting  hand  to  Poland;  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  no  mention  of  that  unhappy  country  is  made  in 


I  Life  of  Kosciusko* 

die  private  life  of  Kosciusko  was,  to  the  full,  as  romantic  as  the 
>lic  one.  With  the  high-bom  dame,  alluded  to  in  a  former  part 
Jiis  narrative,  he  was  afterwards  united,  and  became  her  third 
;band.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  daughter,  who  is  since  married, 
I  resides  in  Poland;  so  that  he  may  have  grand-children  to  glory 
lis  name;  and,  if  occasion  should  offer,  to  vindicate  his  honour 
i  his  cause. 

Vhen  forsaken,  and  neariy  forgotten  by  all  the  world,  one  faith* 
friend  still  remained  to  the  gallant  Pole.  This  was  M*  Zilt^ 
,  with  whom  he  resided  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  m 
vicinity  of  Fontainbleau.  This  gentleman  had  been  formerly 
lister  from  the  Swiss  cantons  to  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries;  and 
friend,  in  return,  contrived  that  the  imperial  bounty  of  which 
limself  disdained  to  partake,  should  insure  independence  to  the 
age  of  his  kind  and  beneficent  host. 

)uring  the  autumn  of  1817,  they  took  a  long  journey  together, 
the  purpose  of  visiting  Switzerland,  and  paying  homage  to  die 
He  of  so  many  patriots  and  heroes.  It  was  at  Soleure  mat  Kos- 
;ko  resigned  his  breath,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  hsqipy 
scape  from  a  land  of  tyranny  and  priestcraft,  and  to  draw  Us 
sigh  within  sight  of  the  canton  that  gave  birth  to  William  Tell, 
liberator  of  Switzerland. 

lie  brave,  disinterested,  and  virtuous  Kosciusko  is  now  no 
e.  He  is  gone  where  the  voice  of  flattery  cannot  reach,  fol- 
id  by  the  praises  of  the  good  in  every  clime  where  liberty  is 
ed  or  imderstood.  He  loved  America,  fought,  and  bled  in  her 
:nce.  In  all  his  intercourse  with  the  citizens  of  this  country 
vinced  the  utmost  desire  to  serve  their  cause  and  promote  their 
rests'*^.  In  his  days  of  power,  at  the  head  of  armies  that  adored 
lame,  no  false  glory  dazzled  him,  nor  corrupt  ambition  could 
ay  him.  He  nobly  resisted  the  foreign  potentates  who  had  laid 
^e  his  country,  not  because  they  were  kings  and  emperors,  but 
luse  they  were  invaders  and  oppressors.  He  combated  with 
ebellious  sword— for  no  ambiguous  object.  When  Poland  lost 
independence,  Kosciusko  lost  his  home:  as  she  sunk  he  rose; 
not  upon  her  ruins.  The  court  of  Russia  would  have  allured 
illustrious  defender  of  the  people  whom  she  had  subjugated, 
smptations  irresistible  to  vulgar  minds;  Bonaparte  would  have 
e  him  the  flattered  instrument  of  a  spurious  and  hollow  liberty 
is  countrymen;  but  Kosciusko  saw  that  their  lot  was  irretrieva- 
and  his  own  he  refused  to  change.  As  a  soldier  and  a  patriot, 
iblic  life  and  in  retirement,  his  principles  were  untainted,  and 
lame  unsullied;  the  monarchs  whom  he  opposed  respected  him; 
factions  who  failed  to  seduce,  forbore  to  slander  him;  and  he 
Id  have  been  a  Washington,  had  he  not  been  a  Wallace. 
Uhivoticeo  shall  the  mighty  &U? 

Uawept  and  unlarnented  die? — 

Shall  he,  whom  bonds  could  not  enthral, 

Who  planned,  who  fought,  who  bled  for  all, 

Unconsecrated  lia^ 

i  letter  from  Koflcioiko  to  Paul  Jones  wai  prea  at  page  235. 
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Without  a  aoitf ,  whose  fenrid  straint 
Might  kindle  ore  ia  patriot  veins!— 
No!-^tfau8  it  ne*er  shaU  be:  and  fame 
Ordains  to  thee  a  hri^ter  lot; 
While  earth«— while  hope  endures,  thy  natte^ 
Pure-— high— unchangeable— the  same-^ 
Shall  never  be  ibigot; 
'Tis  shrined  amid  the  holy  throng; 
'Tis  woven  in  immortal  song!— 
Tes! — Campbell  of  the  deathless  lay, 
The  ardent  poet  of  the  free, 
Has  painted  Warsaw's  latest  day. 
In  colours  that  resist  decay, 
In  accents  worthy  Thee; 
Thy  hosts  on  battle  field  arrayed, 
And  in  thy  grasp  the  patriot  blade! 

Oh!  sainted  is  the  name  of  him, 
And  sacred  should  his  relics  be. 
Whose  course  no  selfish  aims  bedim; 
Who,  spotless  as  the  seraphim. 
Exerts  his  energy. 
To  make  the  earth  by  freemen  trod, 
And  see  mankind  the  sons  of  God! 

And  thou  wert  one  of  these;  'twas  thine, 
Through  thy  devoted  countiy's  night. 
The  latest  of  afi«ebom  line, 
With  all  that  purity  to  shine, 
Wbiph  makes  a  hero  bright; 
With  all  that  lustre  to  appear. 
Which  freemen  love,  and  tyrants  fear. 

A  myrtle  wreathe  was  on  thy  blade. 
Which  broke  before  its  cause  was  won!-^ 
Thou,  to  no  sordid  fisars  betrayed, 
Mid  desolation  undismayed, 
Wert  mighty,  though  undone; 
No  terrors  gloomed  th  v  closing  soene, 
In  danger  and  in  death  serene! 

Though  thou  hast  bade  our  worid  £u«wen, 
And  left  the  bk>tted  lands  beneath. 
In  purer,  happier  realms  to  dw^ 
With  Wallace,  Washington,  and  Tell, 
Thou  sharest  Uie  laurel  wreathe-* 
The  Brutus  of  degenerate  climes! 
A  beacon-light  to  other  times! 
_ --      —  -   -"  --'  — -^- — -^—^-^^  -  ^^  ■■  —  ^.  ^^^ — 1 — .^— ^-^i^ 

Art.  IX. — Capture  of  the  Army  under  General  Burgoyne  at 

Saratoga. 
I^OTHING  18  so  well  calculated  to  fasten  upon  the  memory  the 
^  leading  features  of  an  engaffement,  as  a  well-drawn  ri^tch  of 
the  ground,  with  the  position  and  movements  of  die  several  forces. 
Such,  it  is  considered,  we  are  enabled  to  {M'esent  to  our  readers  oa 
this  occasion,  and  if  it  serve  to  illustrate  an  event  of  signal  conse^ 
quences  in  our  history^— to  show  more  clearly  the  value  of  skill  ia 
military  combinations^ — and  to  afford  to  the  scientific  officer  a  spe* 
cimen  of  the  graphic  art,  so  necessaxy  to  the  study  of  hi^  profes* 
ftion,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shali  be  rendering  a  service  gene* 
rally  acceptable^  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  a  plan  curious  in  itseU^ 
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but  particularly  deserving  of  attention  as  a  tactical  representation 
of  a  very  memorable  national  success,  from  the  pencil  of  an  Ame- 
rican officer. 

Iii  our  account  of  Ticonderoga,  we  briefly  recapitulated  the 
circumstances  of  Burgoyne's  advance  from  Canada,  with  a  supe- 
rior  force,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ^rrison.  His  army,  on  its  en- 
trance into  the  United  States'  territory  consisted,  according  to  the 
returns  in  general  Burgoyne's  '  State  of  the  expedition  from  Ca- 
nada' of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  men,  British  and  Ger- 
mans. 

The  instructions  given  to  this  officer,  it  has  since  appeared,  were, 
to  clear  the  country  about  the  Lakes,  to  penetrate  to  the  river 
Hudson  with  bis  main-body,  and,  effecting  a  junction  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  at  Albany,  who  was  to  be  detached  for  the  purpose 
with  an  adequate  force  from  New  York,  thus  possess  himself  of 
the  command  of  that  river,-— establish  an  easy  communication  by 
the  Hudson  with  the  army  under  Sir  William  Howe,  then  having 
its  head-quarters  at  New  York, — and  complete  a  line  of  separation 
between  uie  country  north  of  the  Hudson,  and  all  to  tiie  southward. 
In  the  sequel,  it  was  expected,  that  each  of  these  divided  parts, 
taken  in  aetail,  might  be  more  successfully  over-run,  and  adl  co- 
operation being  effectually  cutoff,  the  reduction  of  the  whole  wouU 
be  speedily  accomplished. 

Such  was  the  scheme  projected  by  the  Britifhtbr  the  campaign 
in  the  north  of  1777,  a  scheme,  the  development  of  which  mig^ 
have  been  attended  with  serious  results  to  the  American  cause, 
had  not  a  combination  of  circumstances  providentially  intervened 
to  frustrate  its  execution,  by  enabling  the  valour  of  oiu*  troops  to 
annihilate  tiie  power  of  one  of  the  finest  and  best  appointed  armies 
diat  ever  entered  our  territory. 

General  Burgovne  had  detached  colonel  St.  Leger  with  orders 
to  reach  Albanv  from  Canada  by  a  different  route.  He  was  to  as- 
cend the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  to  proceed 
down  the  Mohawk.  He  had  accordingly  reached  the  head  of  this 
river,  and  was  investing  Fort  Scuyler,  when  intelligence  of  his 
operations  was  brought  to  Burgovne,  who  perceived  the  importance 
of  a  rapid  movement  down  the  Hudson,  in  order  to  aid  him  in  his 
project,  and  to  effect  the  junction  of  the  troops.  But  this  inten- 
tion could  not  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  ox-teams,  carriages 
and  provisions,  to  procure  which  he  detached  Lieut,  colonel  Baum, 
a  German  officer,  with  sdK>ut  500  regulars,  and  100  Indians,  having 
with  them  two  light  pieces  of  artillery,  to  take  possession  of  a  de- 
pdt  of  grain,  cattie,  and  provisions  at  Bennington,  which,  acc<Md- 
ing  to  information  obtained,  was  guarded  by  miUtia  only. .  The 
Tjieut.  colonel  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  when^ 
being  threatened  by. a  superior  militia  force  under  colonel  Stark,* 
which  had  come  out  to  meet  him,  he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  pei> 

*  This  officer  had  dittinfiitthed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bvnker's  Hill,  as  w>ti« 
eed  at  pp.  16S,  156. 
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severe  in  the  intended  attack  until  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement, 
and  dispatching  a  messenger  to  the  general  with  an  account  of  his 
situation  and  necessities,  improved  the  interval  in  rendering  his 
post  as  defensible,  by  means  of  a  breast-work  and  intrenchment, 
as  time  and  the  advantageous  nature  of  the  ground  would  admit* 
Lieut,  colonel  Breyman,  with  the  Brunswick  grenadiers,  light-in- 
fantry, and  chasseurs,  was  sent  to  his  support,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  roads  being  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
and  oAer  impediments,  he  could  not  arrive  previously  to  the  as- 
sault of  the  works;— colonel  Stark,  with  the  decision  and  prompti- 
tude that  marked  his  character,  having  attacked,  and  after  a  severe 
contest,  carried  them  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle.  The  remains 
of  the  detachment  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  die  column  advancing 
to  their  relief,  pursued  by  the  victors,  when,  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  late  affair,  the  opposing  forces  met; 
a  general  action  ensued,  maintained  on  both  sides  widi  the  most 
determined  obstinacy,  until  the  Germans,  taking  advantage  of,  the 
corer  of  night,  retreated,  leaving  behind,  their  artillery,  and  bag- 
gage. Tlie  militia  captured  oa  this  occasion  4  brass  field-pieces,  12 
brass  drums,  some  hundred  stand  of  arms,  350  dragoon  swords,  4 
ammunition  wagons,  and  about  700  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Lieut.  CoL  Baum.  This  decisive  victory  inspired  the  troops  with 
additional  spirit,  encouraged  the  neighbouring  militia,  and  was 
productive  of  that  good  confidence  which  is  the  usual  attendant  of 
success. 

The  tardiness  of  his  supplies  from  Canada,  and  a  failure  in  the 
object  of  the  detachment  sent  to  Bennington,  had  delayed  general 
Burgoyne's  progress  towards  Albany.  He  had  obtained  posses* 
sion  ot  Ticonderoga  on  the  5th  of  July,  the  action  at  Bennington 
took  place  on  the  16th  of  August,  and  it  was  not  until  the  month 
following  that  he  began  to  move  upon  the  Hudson.  Having  at 
length  obtained  about  thirty  days  provision,  with  other  stores,  by 
the  Lakes,  he  concentrated  his  force,  and,  crossing  the  river  on  the 
13th  and  14th  September,  took  post  on  the  heights  and  in  the 
plain  of  Saratoga.  He  next  advanced  along  the  margin  of  die  ri- 
ver on  the  15th  from  Saratoga  to  Davocote.  His  dilatory  approach 
had  afforded  time  for  multiplpng  difficulties  in  his  route,  and  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  halting  during  the  I6th  and  17th  in  or- 
der to  repair  bridges  in  his  front. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  army,  under  the  command  of  major 
ffeneral  Gates,  which  was  encamped  about  two  miles  in  front  of 
Stillwater,  received  considerable  augmentation.  Draughts  of  mi- 
litia from  the  neighbouring  states  had  been  put  in  requisition,  and 
their  accession  to  his  force  determined  the  general  to  dispute  the 
fienther  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  celebrated  rifle  corps  of  colo- 
nel Morgan  had,  very  judiciously,  been  despatched  by  general 
Washington  to  join  Gates,  in  the  confidence  that  it  would  prove, 
as  was  afterwards  v  erified,  of  essential  service.  That  great  man 
appeared  to  have  entertained  a  sort  of  prophetic  foresight  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  the  expedition  of  Burgoyne,  no  doubt  from  an 
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aecorate  ettiinatioii  of  the  difficulties  atteodhig  his  attempt;  and  m 
a  despatch  to  the  officer  commaiidiii|^  the  northern  division  of  the 
army,  in  die  early  part  of  the  campaign  he  thus  expressed  himael£ 
« Notwithstanding  things  at  present  wear  a  dark  and  gloomy  aspect, 
I  hope  a  spirited  opposition  will  check  the  progress  of  gaoeral  Bur- 
goyne's  arms,  and  that  the  confidence  derived  from  success  at  the  ovt- 
set  will  huny  him  into  measures  that  will,  io  their  consequences,  be 
fSkvourable  to  us.  We  should  never  despair.  Our  situation  has  before 
been  unpromising,  and  has  changed  for  the  better;  so,  I  trust,  it  will 
again.  If  new  difficulties  arise,  we  must  only  put  forth  new  exertioos, 
and  proportion  our  efforts  to  the  exigency  of  the  times.' 

Again,  on  receiving  a  communication,  stating  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  informing  him  of  the  detachments  from  their  nmin  bo- 
dy, sent  in  different  quarters  previous  to  the  affair  of  Bennington, 
Hm  reply  was  as  follows: 

<  I  yet  look  forward  to  a  fortunate  and  happy  change.  I  trust  gene- 
ral Burgoyne's  army  will  meet,  sooner  or  later,  an  eflPectual  check;  and, 
as  I  suggested  before,  that  the  success  he  at  first  met  with,  will  preel- 
pttate  his  ruin.  From  your  accounts,  be  appears  to  be  pursuing  tbat 
line  of  conduct  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  livoun^ile  to  us***-!  nsean, 
actingin  detachment.  This  proceeding  wUl  certainly  afford  room  for 
enterprise  on  our  part,  and  expose  his  parties  to  great  hazard.  Conld 
we  be  so  happy  as  to  cut  one  of  them  off,  though  it  should  not  exceed 
four,  five,  or  six  hundred  men,  it  would  inspirit  the  people,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  effects.' 

On  the  18th  September,  a  division  of  the  American  army,  con- 
sisting of  Morgan's  riflemen  and  a  body  of  light-infontry,  under 
colonel  Durbin,  together  3000  strong,  marched  out  to  occupy  an 
advanced  post.*  Next  day,  general  Burgoyne,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  right  wing  of  tdhe  British  line,  which  was  covered  by 
the  grenadiers  and  light-infantry,  under  brigadier-general  Fraser 
and  coL  Breyman,  with  some  Indians  and  Canadians,  advanced  to- 
wards the  American  left-wing,  through  some  intervening  woods  of 
no  ffreat  extent,  while  major-generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel  pro- 
ceeded on  the  great  road  and  meadows  by  the  river  side. 

Some  of  the  American  scouting  parties  fell  in  with  those  of  the 
British,  and,  with  great  boldness,  commenced  die  attack  about  noon. 
General  PhUlips  supported  his  men  with  the  artillery,  which  was 
taken  and  ret^en  repeiitedly  in  course  of  the  action.  From  half 
rast  12  until  about  half  past  2  o'clock,  the  battie  raged  with  great 
niry;  at  about  3  it  became  general.  Both  armies  rivalled  each 
other  in  tiie  most  persevering  and  intrepid  exertions  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  the  day.  A  continual  fire  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  for  three  hours  without  intermission.  Each  party  occupied 
the  ground  in  dispute,  and  was  alternately  dislodged  from  it.  The 
20th,  21st  and  62d  British  regiments  suffered  considerably  by  a 
close  and  unremitted  fire  throughout;  the  latter  being  reduced  mm 

*  The  respective  positions  of  the  two  armies  on  this  occasion  are  detailed  in 
general  WUkisMm's  Memoirs,  roL  1,  pa^  335. 
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its  cotii]demeiit  <^  $(X>  men,  when  >t  kft  Qjiiebe^,  .to  less  than  60 
privnies  fmd  4  or  5  commisaioned  officers.  The  ti^oops  eng^iged  on 
the  American  side  were  Morgan's  and  Durbin's  corps,  with  detach* 
menta  of  the  Ist,  2d  and  3d  New  Hampshire  regiments,  2d  and  3d 
New  York,  Bth,  9th  and  10th  Massachusetts,  and  the  Connecticut 
militia.  The  9th  Massachusetts,  eolonel  Weston's,  greatly  distin- 
guished itself.  Colonel  Scammd,  of  the  first  New  Hampshire  re* 
giment,  a  most  active,  brave,  and  enterprising  officer,  led  on  his 
men  close  to  the  enemy  with  great  coldness  before  he  g^ve  ordex^ 
to  fire.  The  good  effects  of  this  plan  he  had  experienced  in  the 
action  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  a  repetition  of  them*  This  severe  conflict  terminate 
ed  only  with  the  day;  it  was  characterized  by  a  resolute  pertinacl^ 
in  attack  and  defence  such  as  had  no  parallel  during  the  war,  and 
closed  without  any  variation  of  position  in  the  contending  armieSf 
Officers  of  the  Bntiah  army  observed  that,  in  all  the  engagements 
in  which  they  had  been,  in  Flanders  and  elsewhere,  diey  never 
knew  so  long  and  so  hot  a  fire.  Goieral  Burgoyne,  relating  the  ac« 
count  of  the  battle  erf*  Stillwater  in  his  ^  State  of  ^e  Expedition,* 
gives  the  following  testimony  to  die  conduct  on  both  sides. 

<  The  action  which  ensued  on  the  19th  of  September,  verified  mj  opt- 
nion  of  the  valour  of  my  army,  and  I  must,  in  truth,  acknowledge  a  very 
respectable  share  of  that  quality  in  the  army  of  the  enemy.' 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  was  inwards  of  500  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners*  The  American  loss  amounted  to 
64  killed,  217  wounded,  and  38  missing,  in  all  319,  officers  includ- 
ed. After  the  action,  general  Gates  was  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  to  Albany  not  only  for  powder,  but  also  for  all  the  window- 
leads,  and  other  lead  that  could  be  procured  for  making  bullets. 
Provisions  also  fell  short;  the  army  was  never  encumbered  with 
rations  for  more  than  three  days  at  a  time,  and  on  the  day  of  action 
was  entirely  destitute,  the  supply  not  arrivmg  till  the  20th.  At 
this  period,  general  Gates's  force  amounted  to  about  7000  men, 
general  Lincoln,  who  had  been  detached  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  the  militia  collecting  from  the  north-western  parts  of  New 
England,  not  having  joined. 

The  British  army  next  fortified  their  right,  and  extended  their 
left  to  the  brow  of  tiie  heights,  so  as  to  cover  the  meadows  through 
which  the  Hudson  runs,  and  where  their  batteaux  and  hospital  were 

E laced.  General  Gates,  meantime,  was  assiduous  in  strengthening 
is  left  by  intrenchments  covered  with  strong  abattis.  From  the 
20th  September  to  the  7th  October,  the  armies  were  so  close  to  each 
other  that  not  anight  passed  vdthout  firing,  and  sometimes  concert- 
ed attacks  upon  the  British  advanced  picquets.  No  foraging  party 
could  be  sent  out  from  Burgoyne's  camp  without  strong  covering 
detachments.  Gates  wisely  adopted  the  policy  of  harassing  the 
enemy  by  constant  alarms,  and,  on  being  joined  by  general  Lincoln 
with  about  2000  militia,  followed  by  other  reinforcements,  was  en- 
abled thus  to  distress  his  opponent  with  considerable  effect.    Bur- 
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goyne  had  from  the  beginning  a  firm  hope  of  bein^  relieved  by  a 
strong  force  from  the  army  at  New  York,  but  the  mtended  diver- 
sion in  his  fetvor  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  tardy  passage 
of  reinforcements  from  Europe.    Their  earlkr  arrival  might  have 
greatly  altered  the  complexion  of  affairs  in  general,  but  Providence 
in  its  just  decrees  had  ordered  dtherwise.     His  situation  was  now 
critical  in  the  extreme;  in  front  a  nuKier^us  and  tried  army  under  a 
skilful  commander, — in  rear  a  difficult  country,  with  passes  capable 
of  being  strongly  contested  by  men  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  op- 
pose innumerable  obstacles  to  retreat; — and  every  avenue  to  relief 
cut  off.     Straitened  for  provisions,  diere  remained  but  the  fedde 
hope  of  the  expected  co-operation  being  undertaken  in  time  to  ef- 
fect his  deliverance.     To  hold  out  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  now 
seemed  the  only  alternative,  and,  with  diis  view,  the  British  gene- 
ral was  mider  the  necessity  of  placing  his  army  on  reduced  allow- 
ance.    Ic  was  the  7th  of  October,  and  still  no  intelligence  had  been 
received  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  advance.    The  stock  of  provisions 
in  camp  was  fast  diminishing,  and  no  supply  could  be  obtained  in 
consequence  of  the  precautionary  arrangements  of  his  adversary. 
Bursoyne  therefore  determined  to  hazard  a  general  action,  and  ac- 
cordmgh^  made  a  demonstration  on  the  left  of  the  American  line 
with  a  view,  not  only  to  attempt  forcing  a  passage  should  it  be  found 
expedient  to  advance,  or  of  dislodging  it  for  the  convenience  of  a 
retreat,  but  also  to  cover  a  forage  of  the  army,  gready  distressed  as 
it  was  from  scarcity.    The  guard  of  the  camp  on  the  heights  was 
left  to  brigadier-generals  Hamilton  and  Specht,  that  on  the  redoubts 
and  plain  near  die   river  to  brigadier-general  Gall.    Burgoyne 
himself,  generals  Phillips,  Reidesel,  and  Fraser  moved,  early  in  the 
morning  with  a  column  of  1500  men  from  the  right,  supported  by 
two  twelve-pounders,  2  howitzers,  and  6  six-pounders.    The  skir- 
mishers being  driven  in  by  colonel  Morgan's  riflemen  and  dte  light- 
infantry,  fell  back  upon  the  main-body  which  advanced  and  form- 
ed within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  left  of  the  American  camp. 
The  British  artillery  took  post  on  a  clear  spot  of  ground  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  woods.     The  Canadians  and  Indians  were  pushed  on 
through  by-paths  to  gain  the  American  rear,  and  to  occupy  their  at- 
tention in  that  quarter.     The  Americans,  as  they  approached  the 
British  column,  were  raked  by  the  artillery,  notwithstanding  which 
they  deployed  in  good  order  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards.  They 
then  proceeded  to  make  a  sudden  and  rapid  attack  upon  the  British 

Smadiers,  who  were  posted  to  support  the  left-wmg  of  the  line, 
ajor  Ackland,  a  name  weU  known  in  the  British  army  and  noted 
in  mat  war,  at  their  head  sustained  this  onset,  and  was  wounded. 
General  Gates  ordered  out  more  regiments,  extending  the  attack 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  Germans,  who  were  posted  immedi- 
ately on  the  right  of  the  grenadiers.  By  tiiis  manoeuvre,  the  ene- 
my were  prevented  from  withdrawing  any  of  the  Germans  for  die 
purpose  of  forming  a  second  line  on  the  flank  where  it  was  most 
needed.  At  the  same  time,  three  regiments  from  die  left,  came 
out  to  attack  the  front  of  the  enemy's  right,  and  another  division 
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moved  round  their  flank  in  order  to  intercept  their  rttreat  into  camp.. 
The  British  light^infantry,  under  brigadier-general  Fraser,  wWi 
part  of  the  24th  Regt.  were,  upon  this,  directed  to  form  a  second 
line,  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  troops  into  camp.  Fresh 
troops  having  been  directed  against  the  enemy's  left,  that  part  of 
^  their  line  were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  the  light-infantry  and 
24th  Regt.  were  obliged  to  make  a  quick  movement  in  order  tp 
save  that  point  from  being  carried;  in  doing  which^  general  Fraser 
.  was  mortaQy  wounded. 

Meantime,  the  right  under  Burgojnse  was. vigorously  pressed, 
and  with  much  difficulty  retired  to  die  lines,  their  field-pieces  being 
taken,  and  great  part  of  the  artillery  corps  destroyed.  Scarcely  had 
they  regained  the  camp,  when  it  was  stormed  with  great  fury,  the 
Americans  rushing  to  die  lines  under  a  severe  fire  of  grape-shot 
and  small-arms,  and  Lieut,  colonel  Brooks*  at  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  militia,  carried  the  intrenchments  of.  the  German 
reserve,  cc»nmanded  by  colonel  Brejrman,  who  was  killed.  Dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  this  hard  fought  day.  The  Americans  laid  upon 
their  arms,  and  the  action  would  have  beeQ  resumed  with  more  po- 
sitive advantages  on  their  side  the  following  morning:  foreseeing 
which,  the  British  general  altered  his  position  in  the  night,  and 
took  up  ground  at  a  greater  elevation  on  the  heights.  The  object 
of  the  enemy  was  defeated  by  this  action,  and,  as  matters  then 
stood,  each  unsuccessful  attack  seryed  only  to  accelerate  his  future 
falL 

Burgoyne  now  found  that  the  troops  opposed  to  him  were  able 
to  sustain  an  attack  in  openplanis  with  the  intrepidity  and  spirit  of 
veterans.  His  expectation  of  forcing  a  passage  was  altogether  at 
an  end,  while  the  prospect  of  being  enclosed  on  all  sides  continued 
to  blacken  around  him.  A  strong  division  of  the  American  army 
threatened  his  right  flank,  when  he  found  it  necessary,  as  the  cmly 
means  of  counteracting  the  tendency  of  this  manoeuvre,  to  retire  to 
Saratoga,  and  in  the  night  commenced  a  retreat,  pursued  by  gene- 
ral Gates,,  who,  foreseemg  this  movement,  had  ^ent  a  light  detach- 
ment by  a  circuitous  route  to  obstruct  the  passes  in  his  rear.  It 
had  arrived  at  Saratoga  before  him,  and  was  engaged  in  throwing 
up  intrenchments  cm  the  heights,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  but, 
on  his  approach,  was  withdrawn  over  a  ford  of  the  Hudson's  river, 
acnd  joined  a  body  under  general  Fellows  posted  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  situation  of  the  army  under  Burgoyne  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  faint  glimmer  of  hope  from 
any  diversion  in  its  favor  was  fast  expiring,  and,  to  add  to  its  ca- 
lamities, colonel  St.  Leger's  detachment,  on  which  much  reliance 
had  been  placed  for  co-operation,  had  received  a  severe  check  on 
the  Mohawk,  which  terminated  the  promised  aid  from  that  quarter. 
The  colonel,  being  deserted  by  his  Indian  Allies,  who  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  plunder,  and  alarmed  by  a  report  of  the 

*  The  pmseot  goT^TDor  of  MassadHisetts. 
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defeat  of  Burgtqme^  waB  obliged  to  i^ase  tiie  siege  of  Fort  Sdiiqr- 
ler  in  such  haste^  duit  the  artillery  with  great  part  of  die  baggaige, 
ammunitioD,  and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  die  garrison.  As 
he  returned  immediately  into  Canada,  Burg03me  was  precluded 
from  all  expectation  of  being  strengthened  by  a  junctioa,  and  die 
American  forces  were  enabled  to  concaitrate  themselves  in  order  to 
oppose  him. 

The  artificers  of  the  British  army  were  (tispatched^  oa  their  ar- 
rival at  Saratoga^  under  a  strong  escort,  to  repair  the  bridges  and 
open  a  road  to  Fort  Edward  on  tiie  west  side  of  the  river.  The  4rtk 
Re^ment,  and  some  light  troops  were  ordered  for  that  service,  Init 
their  progress  was  opposed  by  a  body  posted  on  the  heights  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek,  on  wluch  they  were  recalled. 

During  these  different  movements,  the  batteaux  witii  provisiotis 
were  frequendy  fired  upon  by  the  American  lig^t^troops  (see  their 
2d  position  in  the  plan)  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river*  Se- 
veral were  taken  and  retaken,  till  at  length,  the  British  ibund 
it  impossible  to  secure  the-  provisions  otherwise  than  by  landing 
them,  and  carrying  them  up  the  hill.  This  was  with  great  difficul- 
ty eflFected,  under  a  heavy  fire,  strong  guards  of  their  army  being 
found  necessary  to  cover  its  execution. 

The  position  of  the  American  army  now  extended  three  parts  in 
four  of  a  circle  MtHind  the  British.     A  cannonade  was  maintained 
on  all  parts  of  their  line.    General  Nixon's  division  took  up  an  ad- 
vanced post  on  the  same  side  of  the  Fishkill  creek,  while  colond 
Morgan^s  corps  of  riflemen  pressed  upon  the  c^posite  flank,  so 
that  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  moved  isodiscovared, 
had  the  idea  of  a  retreat  by  night  been  adopted  by  the  Britirii  ge- 
neraL     No  means  of  extrication  now  remained  but  to  abandon  nis 
artillery  and  baggage,  and,  by  forcing  the  passage  across  the  Hud- 
son, to  escape  to  Fort  George  through  roads  impassable  by  wagons. 
Scouts  were  sent  out  to  examine  the  route,  who  returned  with 
information  that  those  fords  were  already  defended  by  strong  par- 
ties, and  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossiUe,  to 
force  them,  deprived  of  artilleiy,  and  harassed  by  a  pursuing  army, 
flushed  widi  victory,  and  pressmg  closely  in  the  rear.    In  additkm 
to  which,  an  intrenched  camp  furnished  with  lottery  was  formed 
on  the  high  grounds  between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  George.  This 
plan  of  retreat  therefore  was  absmdoned  as  impnicticable.    An  ac- 
count of  die  provision  on  hand  in  the  British  camp  was  then  taken, 
when  it  appeared  diat,  even  on  short  allowance,  a  supply  only  for 
three  days  remained  in  store.     No  advice   had  been  received  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  although  messengers  had  been  dispatched  repre- 
senting the  necessity  of  his  advuice. 

General  Gates  understood  perfecdy  the  straitened  ^toaticm  <tf 
his  adversary,  and  anticipated  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  crisis  whidi 
he  was  aware  must  terminate  in  his  surrender.  Burgoyne,  seeing 
the  utter  hopdessness  of  attempting  to  remain  in  his  po«ition  until 
relieved,  and,  weakened  as  he  was  by  successive  encounters,  the 
impossibility  of  withstanding  an  attack  if  it  should  take  place,  call-* 
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cd  a  council  of  his  officers,  who  unamm6usly  agreed  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  army  was  such  that,  in  order  to  prevent  an  useless  effu- 
sion of  blood,  a  treaty  should  be  entered  into  with  major-general 
Gates.  A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened  by  Bufgoyne,  and 
after  some  discussion  of  propositions,  a  convention  was  agreed  to 
and  signed  on  the  17th  October,  in  virtue  of  which  the  British  ar- 
my marched  out  of  their  encampment  and  laid  down  tiieir  arms. 
Gates,  with  a  magnanimity  of  sentiment,  and  a  generous  delicacy 
of  feeUng,  that  eminentiy  adorn  the  brave,  declined  assembling  his 
army  to  be  present  at  the  spectacle  of  this  submission  in  a  conque- 
red enemy,  unwilling  by  any  act,  to  be  supposed  to  do  that  which 
might  be  construed  in  the  remotest  degree  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
unfortunate  men.  If  any  action  were  wanting  to  render  this 
achievement  a  beautiful  and  praiseworthy  feature  in  the  national 
character,  it  surely  was  that  of  general  Gates. 

Thus  terminated  tiie  career  of  a  niunerous  and  powerful  army, 
led  by  one  of  the  ablest  generals  in  the  British  service;  whose  pros- 
pects on  entering  the  campaign,  extended  to  the  dismemberment 
of  provinces, — ^whose  successes  found  their  limit  in  the  field  of  Sa- 
ratoga. It  was  an  event  of  which  America  had  reason  to  be  proud; 
it  rewarded  with  glory  the  prowess  of  her  defenders;  it  rendered 
unavailing  the  machinations  of  her  enemies. 

Art.   IL^r-^Notoria;  or    Miscellaneous  Articles    of   Fhilosophy^ 
Literature^  and  Politics. 

POLITICAL  suBfMART.  the  WBTnith  of  Italy.  A  bountiful  Pro- 
Eorope,  aecording  to  late  adrices,  videnoe  supplies  to  roan  erery  ineeur 
oontiDued  in  that  state  of  general  tmn-  tive  to  labour,  in  the  co-operation  af- 
quiUity  which  every  friend  to  human  forded  to  ripen  the  seed  which  he  sows, 
happiness  must  wish  to  see  preserved,  and  reward  his  toil  with  plenty.  Shall 
Desolating-  wars,  in  which  the  bulk  of  he  then,  amid  all  that  moves,  and  re- 
mankind  had  no  interest,— waged  to  volyes,  and  is  animated  in  creation,  rest 
gratify  the  passions,  or  promote  the  be-  in  listless  inactivity?  If  any  circum- 
nefits  of  a  few  who  profit  by  hostility,  stance  can  add  to  the  demoralizing  ef- 
have  at  length  undeceived  the  survivors,  fects  of  the  war  system  in  France  pur- 
and  left  a  boundary  to  ambition  io  ex-  sued  of  late  years,  it  is  that  fatal  policy 
hausted  treasuries.  which  stripped  the  fields  of  their  proper 
In  France,  a  confident  expectation  of  cultivators,  assigned  their  place  to  the 
good  crops  is  entertained.  The  aspect  of  weaker  members  of  society,  and  divert- 
the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux  is  ed  to  the  unproductive  occupation  of 
represented  to  be  particularly  fisivoura-  war,  a  laborious  and  profitable  p^asan- 
ble,  and  the  circumstance  of  tiie  bounty  try. 

oil  the  importation  of  flour  beiog  deolar-  Our  mercantile  readers  may  be  inte- 

ed  to  cease  on  the  SOth  of  May,  seems  to  restedto  learn,  that  the  price  of  wines 

augurareliancenpon  the  natural resour-  was  declining  in  France  when  the  last 

ces  of  the  country,  which,  with  proper  accounts  came  away;  colonial  produce, 

industry,  stimulated  by  rewards  for  male  particularly  coffee,  had  risen  conside- 

labour,  in  substitution  for  that  of  women  rably,  and  the  demand  fi>r  this  article 

in  agriculture,  and  the  introduction  of  was  animated-»a  conclusive  proof  of  the 

improved  systems,  promulgated  by  so-  necessity  of  particular  attention  to  colo- 

cieties  for  these  purposes,  might  un-  nial  industry. 

doubtedly  be  ^ery  materially  extended.  Spain  persists  in  her  unavailing strug- 
The  soil  ofPrance  generally  is  rich,  and  ^  with  the  Independents.  A  fresh 
remarkably  fertile,  the  climate  mild,  and  levy  has  been  ordered  by  the  govern- 
in  its  southern  latitudes,  partaking  of  ment,  of  18,000  men,  for  the  present 
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jMtr,  to  be  dmwn'by  lot  from  all  the 
UDinarried  men,  between  17  and  36 
years  of  a^,  from  which  no  exemptions 
are  to  be  allowed.  To  ordain  is  easy, 
bat  to  raise,  equip  and  sopply  a  larfe 
foroe,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
that  country  is  impossible.  The  pro- 
mised aid  from  Russia,  consisting^  of  9 
ships  of  war,  had  arriyed  at  Cadiz.  The 
Russian  crews  were  to  return  to  St 
Petersbuiipb.  This  squadron  was  exa- 
imned  at  Portsmouth  by  the  British  ar- 
tificers of  the  naval-yard,  and  pronoun- 
ced to  be  scarcely  sea-worthy.  It  can 
produce  no  serious  impression  upon  the 
cause  of  the  Independents,  and  is  intend- 
ed, we  believe,  rather  as  a  precedent 
for  a  more  important  operation,  unoon- 
nected  with  South  America,  than  as  any 
actual  demonstration  in  opposition  to  it. 
Some  attention  to  the  intreaties  of  Spain 
for  assistance  became  neoessary,  and 
both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  occasion 
with  much  felicity.  The  former  has 
advanced  to  Spain  the  sum  of  400,0001 
sterlings,  under  an  ainreement,  providinc^ 
for  the  aboUtion  of  the  African  slave- 
trade  carried  on  by  Spanish  subjects. 
In  virtue  of  this  agreement,  Ferdmand 
issued  a  decree  in  December  last,  pro- 
hibiting his  subjects  from  trading  for 
slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  south  of 
the  line,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  yean 
banishment  to  the  PhUippine  islands, 
and  restricting  the  duration  of  the  trade 
to  any  other  part  of  the  African  coast,  to 
May  1830,  under  the  same  penalties. 
With  the  money  paid  for  this  abohtion, 
Spain  has  purchased  the  Russian  squa- 
dron arrived  at  Cadiz. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  minister  of 
war  in  the  Netherlands  has  yielded  to 
reconciliation,  and  the  prince  has  re- 
sumed the  situation  of  commander  in 
chief,  with  his  seat  at  the  military  board, 
which  he  had  vacated. 

The  ports  of  Great  Britain  are  again 
to  be  opened  for  the  free  importation  of 
flour  and  grain.  We  have  received  re- 
<:ent  aocounti  from  our  correspondent 
there  to  a  late  date,  which  represent  the 
manufacturing  classes  to  be  m  full  acti- 
vity. Notwithstanding  which,  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  continuance  of 
excessive  taxation,  and  the ,  high  value 
of  land,  had  still  a  tendency  to  perpe- 
tuate that  state  of  pauperism,  to  which 


so  mmerous  a  class  of  persons  in  iimt 
country  is  ever  subject  A  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons  appointed  to 
consider  the  poor>-law«,  had  afler  loi^;' 
investigation,  agreed  to  a  report,  on  thift 
state  of  Mendicity,  in  which  is  coDtnia- 
ed  the  most  curious  informatioii  relative 
to  the  organized  system  of  begging.  In 
order,  if  possible,  to  diminish  the  evil,  it 
is  proposed  to  extend  the  c^eratioD  of 
Saving's  Banks,  of  Friendly  Societiet, 
and  &inday  Schools,  with  some  altera- 
tion in  the  law  of  settlements.  Where 
the  population  is  so  dense  as  in  Englaiid, 
and  the  means  of  earning  aA  hoDesC 
livelihood  so  precarious,  these  institu- 
tions are  no  doubt  of  much  practical 
benefit;  as  they  are  productive  ^of  posi- 
tive good  in  every  conditiott,  it  does 
seem  an  object  worthy  of  atte&tioB  to 
adopt  them  generally  in  our  large  citiea» 
because,  we  think,  they  are  calculated 
to  diminish  intoxication,  to  pnunote  frru- 
gality,  to  stimulate  industry,  and  lessen 
the  calls  of  the  improvident  poor  upon 
the  contributions  of  their  more  prudent 
fellow-citizens. 

From  Russia  we  learn,  that  the  em? 
peror  Alexander  is  giving  eve^  encou- 
ragement to  the  restoration  of  Moscow, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
city  has  been  much  improved  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conflagration,  which  de- 
stroyed chi^y  the  old  houses  and  wood- 
en buildings,  which  were  very  numer> 
ous.  Stone  houses,  of  the  finest  archi- 
tecture, are  now  risii^  frt)m  the  ashes 
of  those  buildings.  The  foundatioQ 
stone  of  a  magnificent  church  was  late- 
ly laid  by  the  emperor  in  person,  at- 
tended by  the  arch-bishop,  and  a  nume- 
rous auite  of  ecclesiastics. 

Our  limits  allow  room  only  for  the 
following  curious  extract  of  a  lett^ 
from  Bushire  relative  to  the  connexion, 
noticed  in  our  strictures  on  Russia,  as 
subsisting  between  that  power  and 
Persia. 

<BifiMr»,  Ajprii  IS.-— The  Russians 
have  of  late  been  doing  all  they  can  to 
conciliate  the  Pevaian  nobility,  strictly 
however,  upon  the  priwriple  of  '  peace 
to  the  cottagOi  and  war  to  the  castle;* 
—they  by  no  means  include  the  king  or 
any  branch  of  the  royal  fomily  within 
the  circle  of  their  benevolence,  and  in 
spite  of  a  splendid  embassy  conducted 
by  general  Termaloff and  now  past  Er- 
wan  on  its  route  to  Tehran,  the  Persian 
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ctpitftl,  I  jndu^  from  other  sinner  signs 
and  tokens,  that  any  thing  but  peace 
reig^  in  the  breasts  of  most  of  those 
who  may  conduct  the  negotiations  and 
conferences  on  either  side. 

^The  prince  heir  apparent  and  his 
minister,  who  both  have  very  great  in- 
fluence in  the  councils  of  his  majesty, 
openly  talk  of  war  alone  as  the  sde 
means  of  saying  their  country,— -indeed 
without  war  the  prince  is  nothing,  as  he 
has  more  than  once  felt  at  the  tenninar 
tion  even  of  disastrous  campaigns 
against  the  Russians. 

*  The  Wahabees  since  thedetermined 
and  menacing  tone  in  which  they  haye 
been  informed  of  the  opinions  of  go- 
vernment, are  burning  to  seize  our  ves- 
sels; but  they  find  them  generally  too 
well  guarded,  and  as  true  pirates,  it  is 
tiieir  interest  rather  to  capture  than  to 
fight 

•  « The  chief  of  the  Wahabees  conti- 
nues to  be  sorely  pressed  by  the  Tur- 
kish troops  of  the  Basha  of  Egjrpt,  at  no 
great  distance  from  his  capital;  he  how- 
ever fights  and  threatens  to  the  last 
like  a  hero. 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  low  coun- 
try around  us  here,  is  about  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  government  of  the  person 
from  whom  it  had  for  some  time  been 
alienated  during  the  late  troubles. 

-  <Daood  Pasha  has  lately  ascended 
the  Musnud  of  Bagdad,  after  murdering 
his  predecessor. 

<  P.  S.  April  13.  Late  yesterday 
evening,  a  Kassid  came  in  from  Shiraz 
widi  a  packet  of  letters  from  Tabreez, 
which  enables  me  to  confirm  what  I 
gave  you  yesterday,  and  also  to  add  a 
few  particulars  on  the  authority  of  an 
eye-witness. 

<  Persia  wiU  shbrtiy  swarm  with 
French  officers.  A  colonel  Mercier  of 
the  cavalry  and  captain  Hubert,  are 
the  precursors  and  n^potiators  of  thirty 
cf  their  brethren  at  Paris,  who  are  an- 
iJLiously  expecting  the  result  of  their  re- 
ports and  stipulations  to  proceed  them- 
selves to  Tabreez.  These  two  officers 
presented  themselves  to  the  prince  heir 
apparent,  attired  in  rich  uniforms, 
which  trifling  circumstance,  supported 
by  a  specious  and  plausible  deportment, 
has  completely  won  His ,  Royal  High- 
nesses heart,  and  induced  him  to  g^ive  an 
immediate  consent  to  their  adnussion  in- 
to his  service.  The  French  officers,  it 
is  said,  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  in- 
tend forwarding  to  their  brethren  an 


immediate  account  of  ^eir  favourable 
reception.  His  Royal  Highness  public- • 
ly  declares  that  his  only  reason  for  em- 
jdoying  foreigners,  is  that  British  offi- 
cers are  not  sdlowed  to  support  him  in 
the  field  with  the  troops,  which  they 
have  constantly  shown  such  seal  and 
ability  in  disciplining,  otherwise  he  feels 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  us,  and 
is  disposed  to  employ  the  officers  of  no 
other  nation. 

'  A  colonel  Mazorwioh  passed 
through  Tabreez  eariy  in  the  month  of 
February  in  his  way  to  Tehran,  to  ar- 
range the  etiquette  and jparticuhir  for- 
malities with  which  H.  £.  the  Russian 
ambassador  expects  to  be  admitted  to 
the  royal  presence,  and  to  announce  to 
his  majesty's  ministers  the  date  of  H. 
£'s.  departure  from  Teflis  towards  the 
Persian  capital.  The  approach  ef  Uiis 
statesman  with  a  numerous  and  very 
splendid  suite  has  created  an  unusual 
agitation  in  the  country,  the  more  so  as 
not  a  breath  of  what  his  objects  probably 
may  be,  has  hitherto  transpired^  which 
leaves  an  unbounded  field  to  the  flights 
of  imaginations  so  vivid  as  those  pf  the 
Persians,  and  now  rendered  so  sensible 
and  susceptible  of  peaceful  impressions 
from  the  influence  of  fear  aiid  uncer* 
tainty. 

'  His  Persian  majesty  was  stiU  at  the 
capital,  and  had  made  splendid  prepa- 
rations for  his  reception.  Some  beau- 
tiful English  carriages  it  is  said,  which 
had  long  lain  neglected  in  the  store 
rooms  ef  the  palace,  were  put  into  or- 
der and  dispatched  towards  the  frontiers 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  ambassa- 
dor. His  excellency  is  attended  by  a 
large  suite  of  officers,  and  a  considera- 
ble esoort,  and  an  excellent  band  of  mu- 
sic, all  richly  appointed  and  apparelled, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  taste  which  direc- 
ed  the  selection  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  the  Russian  cavalcade,  is  simi- 
lar to  the  one  cherished  by  the  elder 
Frederick  of  Prussia  in  the  choice  of  his 
tall  regiment 

<  The  new  pasha  of  Bagdad  has  al- 
ready invested  a  descendant  of  the  legi- 
timate chiefs  of  the  Montafij  tribe  with 
a  sfrfendid  robe  of  honor,  and  intends  to 
support  his  claims  to  the  government  of 
the  tribe  against  the  usurper  Humood, 
now  at  their  head,  and  who  is  a  cousin 
of  the  lawful  chief  It  is  alsb  reported 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment that  this  factious  tribe  be  re- 
moved to  some  difltasit  spot,  where  they 
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au^be,lessUke^  to  insult  the  Otto- 
man power.' 

'        KATUBAL  HIBTORT. 

.  *^*  Some  additions  and  corrections 
to  the  valuable  paper  of  Professor 
Jameson  at  pa|^  164,  have  been 
supplied  by  the  same  eminent  natural- 
ist, which  we  request  our  readers  to  in- 
troduce. 

Under  Quadruped*  and  Birdi,  1.11., 
for  outMe^  read  tiMuie,  and,  after  the 
next  parag^raph,  insert  the  followinf^ 

<  Ug*^*.— -CoUeotions  of  egg^  of  birds 
fonn  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  de- 
partment of  a  museum.  The  fresh  eggs 
should  be  blown,  and  carefully  packed 
in  cotton,  or  tow,  or  moss.  Before  blow- 
ing, it  is  ftdvisable  to  make  drawings  of 
the  eggs,  as  the  abstractionof  their  con- 
tents frequently  occasions  a  considera- 
ble change  in  their  colour,  delineation 
of  colour,  and  lustre  of  the  shell. 

*  JVeris.'^All  the  remarkable  nests  of 
the  larger  birds  ought  to  be  collected, 
and  in  everr  instance  those  of  the  smal- 
ler species* 

Under  Jiottuicoug  Ammais,  add  the 
ibliowing  paragraph: 

<  As  many  of  the  molluscous  »"imi^k 
rapidly  change,  even  when  put  into  spi- 
rits, it  is  adyisable  to  make  models  and 
drawings  of  them  betoe  immersion** 

Under  Cruaiactout  AmmaU^  p.  368. 
1. 7.  for  onuf,  read  mouth* 
,  To  section  2.  on  MvMraliy  p.  369,  af- 
ter *  wrapping  paper,'  add  *  When  the 
crystals  are  very  dehcate,  then  the 
specimen  must  be  glewed  to  the  bottom 
of  a  box,  and  ^tened  with  strings.' 

Under  Section  7.  after  '  blow-pipe,' 
i.  9.  insert  'and  bottle  with  muriatic 
acid.' 

xxDicmx. 
HydrophMa. — ^The  ic^owing  has 
appeared  in  the  Hamboigh  Correspon- 
dent '  The  plant  (AUma  PUmiagOy 
Linnssus)  which  is  successfuUy  employ- 
ed as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  grows  in 
water,  either  in  marshes,  lakes,  or 
ponds.  It  has  a  capillary  root  resem- 
bling that  of  an  onion.  The  plant  con- 
tinues under  water  until  the  month  of 
June,  at  the  commencement  of  which, 
or  even  during  the  month  of  May,  in  m 
warm  temperature,  from  five  to  seven 
detached  grouts,  of  a  long  convex 
form,  shoot  from  beneath  the  water. 
These  sprouts  have  a  reddish  bark,  and 
ire  each  provided  with  a  pointed. 


smoo^  and  deep-oc^onred  ki£  In  Ae 
month  of  June,  astalk  appears  witlL  a 
round  green  root  resemblmg  that  of  as- 
paragus. This  stalk  shoots  from  b«- 
nei^  the  water,  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  leaves.  Itia  divi- 
ded into  several  sprigs  without  leavtt, 
at  the  extremity  of  ^ich  of  which  Ib  a 
small  trefoil  flower,  of  a  pale  red  coJour, 
which  afterwards  contains  the  seed. 
This  plant  is  in  blossom  daring  the 
whcrfe  of  the  summer  season.  The  ^- 
ter  end  of  Au^fust  is  the  fittest  time  to 
gather  it  It  is  made  use  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:— one  laige  root,  en-  two 
or  three  small  ones,  are  fifst  weU  wash- 
ed and  dried,  in  the  shade.  They  are 
then  reduced  to  powder,  and  strewed 
npon  bread  and  butter,  sjmI  in  this  way 
administered  to  the  p^ent  On  the 
second,  or,  at  most  the  third  trial,  thiB 
remedy  wUl  destroy  the  vims  of  the 
madness,  however  violeBt  it  may  be, 
even  when  the  synq>toms  of  hy^drophe- 
bia  have  already  94>peared.  lliis  root 
operates  with  eqnid  efficacy  on  dogs. 
During  an  interral  of  twenty-five  year^ 
this  specific  has  constantly  been  fonnd 
an  infallible  preservative  against  mad- 
ness. It  has  cured  individuals  in  whoa 
this  disease  has  acquired  so  decided  a 
character,  diat  tbev  attacked  and  bit 
all  who  came  near  them;  and  no  qrmp- 
toms  of  rdapse  were  ever  observable. 
Numerous  cures  have  been  effidcted» 
particularly  in  the  goverameat  of  Ta- 
la.' 

We  are  indebted  for  this  notice  to 
Mr.  F.  v.  Turgenefi;  who  has  lately 
sent  from  Moscow,  for  gratuitons  dis- 
tribution, 600  copies  of  an  engraving 
and  descripticHi  of  this  plant 

lAiemry  OoMtUe, 

OSOORAPBT. 
LIBUT.  KOTZEBUE's  DISCOVEMT  W  THE 

RUSSIAN  saiPBunni. 
Pdenburghy  OcL  31, 1817. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
report  of  lieut  Kotzebue  to  the  chan- 
cehor,  count  Romanzow: 

«« In  consequence  of  instructions 
given  to  lieut  Kotsebue,  be  was  to  sail 
in  the  summer  of  1817,  to  Norton  Bi^, 
to  make  a  voyage  into  the  interior  of 
North  America.  Conformably  to  diose 
instructions,  lieut.  K.  sailed  on  the  ITIh 
of  July,  1817.  from  the  port  of  St.  Pe- 
ter and  St.  Paul,  for  the  above-nanwd 
bay.  Tb(  wind  was  so  favourable  on 
^passage,  that  on  ^eseth  heamr- 
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•d  mt  tiw  isle  of  fit  LKwreDce,  about 
tmo  degprees  soiith  of  Bebring's  Straits. 
As  tbere  remained  soiSoient  time  to  go 
into  Norton  Day,  be  res<d7ed  to  enter 
Bebriig's  Straits,  if  circumstances  fa- 
▼oored  bim  in  tbat  respect  He  could 
not,  it  is  true,  flatter  bimself  tbat  be 
sbould  be  able  to  go  fartber  nortb  tban 
captain  Cook;  but  be  wisbed  more 
nearfy  to  obser?e  tbe  coast  of  America. 
He  entered  Bebring's  Straits  on  tbe 
30th  of  July,  witb  a  larourable  wind 
and  cloudy  weatber;  and  tbe  next  day 
be  found  bimself  off  a  bayi  wbicb  be 
wisbed  to  examine;  but  tbe  great  num- 
ber of  sballows  and  tbe  want  of  canoes, 
witb  wbicb  he  bad  not  prorided  him- 
self, obliged  bim  to  giro  up  tbat  re- 
search until  next  year.  He  continued 
bis  course  along  the  coast  of  America, 
keeping  as  near  to  it  as  possible;  and  on 
the  Ist  of  Aurost  be  discovered  a  pas- 
sage, into  which  he  entered,  and  to 
wbioh  be  oerceiyed  no  boundaries;  it 
was  only  after  baying  nayigated  fortwo 
days  tbat  he  saw  land.  Lieut^K.  eoir 
ployed  more  than  fifteen  days  in  explor- 
ng  tbat  great  bay,  in  tbe  hopes  of  find- 
ing in  it  the  mouth  of  some  riyer.  The 
inhabitants,  who  came  to  reconnoitre 
him  in  canoes,  and  who  conducted 
tbemselyes  most  amicably  towards  the 
Rnrik  (bis  ship's  nameV  although  they 
appesavd  very  warlike,  oeing  all  armed, 
pointed  out  to  bim  a  little  bay,  where, 
according  to  their  report,  be  would 
find  a  canal,  which  would  conduct 
ham  to  tbe  open  sea;  but  it  required, 
tiiey  said,  a  navigation  of  eight  days  be- 
fore he  could  reach  the  sea.  He  ex- 
amined that,  to  wbicb  be  gaye  tbe 
name  of  Good  Hope,  and  found  the 
mouth  of  a  small  riyer,  but  it  was  nayi- 
gaJ>le  only  for  canoes,  and  into  which 
be  consequently  could  not  enter.  From 
the  number  of  canoes  which  be  foand 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  bsnr,  tbe 
country  must  be  well  peofded.  Lieut. 
K.  giyes,  in  bis  report,  a  yery  foyour- 
able  description  of  the  inlud>itaats. 
They  are  tall,  strong,  and  well  made, 
Mid  appear  to  have  acquired  a  greater 
degree  of  ciyilization  tban  tbe  inha- 
bitanti  of  tbe  middle  part  of  the  N<vth 
West  Coast  <^  America. — ^They  learn- 
ed in  the  bay  of  St  Lawrence,  upon 
the  coast  of  Asia,  where  the  Rurik  an- 
chored, ttiat  tbe  Ischutkcbes,  who  in- 
habit that  coast  are  in  a  state  of  habi- 
tual hostility  with  their  American 
neighbcura;  but  that  tbey  barter  witb 


tibe  Isdintkdies,  who  inhabit  a  i 
distant  country,  and  who  receive  iiOQ» 
tobacco,  and  coral,  in  exchange  for 
their  skins.  A  stonny  and  very  cdd 
season  forced  this  officer  to  quit  diis 
bay,  and  to  return  totbe  sovtb,  ready- 
ing to  pursue  bis  discoveries  next  year. 
He  then  sailed  to  New  Albion,  where 
be  was  kindly  received;  from  the  Spa- 
nish governor  of  San  Francisoe  he  eoL- 
perienced  the  greatest  attoation  and 
kindness,  and  bad  bis  vessel  re-viotu- 
aUed." 

BfXCHAinCS. 

M.  C.  A.  Erb,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Heidelberg,  has  invented  a 
cheap  and  simple  hydraulic  apparatus, 
by  wmcb  ships  and  venels  of  all  kinds, 
from  tbe  smallest  to  tbe  largest,  may  be 
propelled,  witb  a  small  exettion  of 
force,  against  tbe  most  violent  dorents 
and  storms,  inconstant  unifofmmolion^ 
witb  a  rapidity  capable  of  any  increase, 
without  tbe  use  of  oars  or  sails.  Sink- 
ing ships  may  be  preserved  from  foitber 
siting  by  this  apparatus,  according  to 
tbe  direction  to  be  given  to  it  It  gov- 
erns tbe  motion  of  tbe  largest  ship,  so 
as  to  move  it  at  pleasure,  ftcm  a  state 
of  rest,  by  tbe  small  di&reikce  cf  an 
inch,  or  a  line,  or  without  progressive 
motion,  to  turn  it  round  on  one  point  in 
every  Erection.  Edin,  Mag, 

CBKMlSTRr. 

M.  Orrard,  of  tbe  Institute,  has  pub- 
lished, in  a  treatise  on  tbe  Valley  of 
Egypt,  an  analysis  of  tbe  mud  of  the 
Nile,  so  celebrated  by  the  fertility  k 
communicates  to  tbe  soil  of  tbat  conn- 
try.  It  appears  from  chemical  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  Itegnault,  tbat  in  a 
hundred  parts  of  tbe  mud,  tbere  are 
eleven  of  water,  nine  of  carbon,  six  of 
oxide  ofiron,  four  of  silex,  four  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  eighteen  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  f<»iy-eigbt  of  alumen. 
The  quantities  of  silex  and  alumen  va- 
ry according  to  tbe  places  where  the 
mud  is  taken;  tbat  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
river  c<Hitains  a  great  deal  of  sand, 
while  in  that  at  a  distance  tbe  ai^gil  is 
almost  pure.  The  abundance  of  this 
earth  in  the  nrad  renders  it  proper  for 
tbe  purposes  of  the  arts.  Tbey  make 
excellent  biick  of  it,  and  vases  of  di£. 
ferent  forms;  it  enters  into  tbe  fabrica- 
tion of  pipe^  tbe  glassmakers  emj^y 
it  in  tbeconstr«iction  of  their  furnaces; 
the  infaabitanti  of  tbe  country  parts  co- 
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ver  their  housea  with  it,  mod  ooniUer  it 
as  a  sufficient  maaure  for  their  lands. 

HISTORTtf 

Mr.  C.  K.  Barth,  of  Baireutb,  is 
]Nnntio|^  the  AnciaU  Hutory  of  Oer- 
wum^i  down  to  the  time  of  Arminius,  in 
two  8ya  rolumes,  the  second  of  which 
will  he  deroted  to  the  geogfraphy  of  the 
eoantiy,  and  the  manners,  religion,  kc. 
oftbeinhahitants.  ib. 

SOUCATtOir. 

Learned  fFomen.^^ne  of  Daniel  De 
Foe's  projects  was  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  women.  Of  the  ttkcts  of 
education  on  females  and  the  evils  re- 
siiltiog  from  the  want  of  it,  he  expres- 
ses his  opinion  in  the  following  terms:— 

*  A  well-bred  woman  and  well  taught, 
lumisbed  with  the  additional  accom- 
phshments  of  knowledge  and  behayiour, 
is  a  creature  without  comparison.  Her 
society  is  the  emblem  of  sublimer  en- 
joyments, her  person  is  angelic,  and  her 
conversation  heavenly.  Sie  is  all  soft- 
ness and  sweetness;  peace,  love,  wit, 
and  delight.  She  is  every  way  suitable 
to  the  sublimest  wish,  and  the  man  that 
has  such  a  one  to  his  portion  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  rejoice  in  her  and  be 
thaiddnl.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose 
her  to  be  the  same  woman,  and  depriv- 
ed of  the  benefit  of  education,  and  it  fol- 
lows thus:— If  her  temper  be  good, 
want  of  education  makes  her  "soft  and 
easy;  her  wit,  for  want  of  teaching,  ren- 
ders her  impertinent  and  talkative;  her 
knowledge,  for  want  of  judgment  and 
experience,  makes  her  fanciful  and 
whimsieal.  If  her  temper  be  bad,  want 
of  breeding  makes  her  worse;  and  she 
grows  haughty,  insolent,  and  loud.  If 
she  be  passionate,  want  of  manners 
makes  her  a  termagant  and  a  scold, 
which  is  much  as  one  with  a  lunatic.  If 
she  be  proud,  want  of  discretion 
(which  is  still  ill-breeding)  makes  her 
conceited,  fantastic,  and  ridiculous,  and 
from  these  she  degenerates  to  be  turbu-  • 
lent,  clamorous,  noisy,  and  nasty.* 

LU.  Pan. 

POEimT. 

Present  Siate  qf  Pamajftw.— Par- 
nassus at  present  is  divided  into  parti- 
coloured fields  of  several  crops  and  se- 
parate hues,  which,  at  a  distance,  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  com  country.  Or 
it  may  be  compared  to  a  chess  boaivl, 
where  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the 
dextrous  moves  of  booksellers.     The 


poeti  themsehw  have  their  raspectivie 
attributes  as  distinct  and  sottled  as  tbe 
nine  Muses.- Walter  Scott  should  ne* 
ver  be  painted  without  the  Herald's  Of- 
fice in  the  back  ground,  at  least  when 
he  sits  as  a  Poet    Lord  Byron  ehoald 
be  represented  dining  in  state,  upon  his 
own  heart,  before  a  numerous  ajnd  de- 
lighted assembly.     Mr.  Mo<»ie  shooU 
be  drawn  with  a  rose  in  one  hand,  and  a 
bulbul  perched  on  the  other.      Mr. 
Crabbe,  sweeinng  a  dirty  garret,  ai^ 
shaking  his  head  philosophically  over 
every  stain  in  tbe  ibor,  while  a  volniae 
of  Malthus  peeps  out  of  his  pocket — 
Campbell,  desnng  Johneon's  Oictioo- 
ary  of  inelegant  worde^  until  it  is  redu- 
ced within  the  compass  of  twelve  pegma- 
Mr.  Wilson,  pullingforthlanrel  branch- 
es from  an  hospital  window,  and  Dr. 
Mead  looking  at  him  in  astonishment 
Mr.  Southey,   crowned  with  a  paper 
cap  made  out  of  his  earlier  productions* 
Mr.  Hogg,  seeing   Satan's   Invisible 
World  Uux)ugh  a  Scotch  mist;  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  accompanied  by  the  Soli- 
tary, inviting  them  all  to  take  an  ex- 
cursion with  him  to  refresh  and  vaiy 
ih&r  ideas.  ScoUman. 

The  best  German  poem  produced 
this  year  is  printed  in  the  (/ronso,  an 
ahnanac  for  1818.  The  title  of  this 
piece,  which  U  in  three  cantos,  is.  Die 
JBesau6erleJ2ofe— the  Enchanted  Boee. 
Brockhaus,  the  publisher,  in  April  1816, 
offered  three  poetical  prizes  for  a  ro- 
mantic tale,  a  poetical  epistle,  and  an 
Idyl.  The  above  mentioned  piece,  by 
Ernest  Schurtse,  obtained  the  price  <Mf 
fift^  ducats  in  the  first  class.  II  is 
written  in  the  manner  of  Wieland's 
Oberon,  except  that  the  stanzas  are 
more  regular;  the  whole  is  more  deh- 
cate,  and,  as  it  were,  of  pure  ethereal 
texture.  It  combines  all  the  magic  tones 
of  melody.  The  publisher  has  announ- 
ced a  separate  edition  of  this  poem,  on 
which  he  designs  to  bestow  every  pos- 
sible ^pog^phic  and  chalcographic 
embeUiahment  The  young  poet  died  at 
Celle,  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  in 
his  28th  year,  a  few  days  after  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  success  of  his  per- 
formance, and  just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  set  out  for  Italy.  He  contracted  the 
disease  which  proved  fatal,  during  the 
siege  of  Hambui^h  in  1813,  when  km 
served  as  a. volunteer  in  the  JsSgers. 

Afr.  Montgomery  has  a  new  v<^ume 
of  poems  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  en- 
titled Greenland  and  other  poems. 
Ed,Ma^. 
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Aigiert*  BaHinado/or  Marriage,'-^ 
The  pla^e  haying'  horribly  depopula- 
ted AlgterB,  the  new  dey  has  com- 
nuinded,  that  all  the  unmarried  men 
aboTe  twenty  years  of  age  should  be 
conducted  to  the  public  square,  and 
amply  gratified  with  the  bastinado,  to 
gire  them  a  desire  for  wedlock.  This 
is  the  prelude  to  a  new  empire  of  wo- 
men, which  is  about  to  be  established 
among  these  barbarians;  and  it  roust  be 
aUowed  that  the  education  of  the  youngr 
men  in  this  way  has  commemsed  even 
before  marriage.  LiL  Pen. 

STATISTICS. 

ResurrecHon  Q^«Votcoie.-— An  official 
table,  printed  in  the  Gazette  of  Peters- 
buiigh,  has  been  published  at  Moscow, 
of  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  de- 
stroyed by  the  conflagration  in  1812, 
and  DOW  rebuilt.  The  stone  houses  be- 
fore the  burning  amounted  to  2,567, 
those  of  wood,  to  6,591,  making  in  all 
9,158.  There  remained  standing  526 
atone  buildings,  2,400  wooden  houses, 
making  a  total  of  2,926.  There  have 
been  newly  rebuilt  3,137  stone  houses, 
and  wooden  ones  5,531,  making  a  total 
of  •8,668.  It  appears  fit>m  this  that  the 
number  of  houses  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  stone  houses,  is  very 
much  increased.  The  city  counts  at 
present  11,314  dwelling  houses.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  shops  and  ma^ 
gazines  has  proceeded  less  rapidly. 
There  were  of  these  before  the  burning 
8,521;  1,368  remained  standing;  and 
there  have  been  rebuilt  5,544,  making 
the  total  number  at  present  amount  to 
6,912.  The  present  population  of  this 
city  amounts  to  312,000.  ib. 

OBITUART. 

The  truth  and  merit  of  the  following 
tribute,  equally  with  the  notice  due,  in 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
distinguished  heroes  of  the  Revolution, 
induce  us  to  rescue  it  from  the  fate 
that  usuaUy  befals  the  generality  of  fu- 
gitive pieces. 

DIED — In  the  61st  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  25th  of  March  last,  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  on  Cumberland  Island, 
Georgia,  un  his  return  from  the  West- 
Indies  to  his  native  state,  Viiginia,  Ma- 
jor General  HENRY  LEE,  a  conspi- 
cuous officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army. 


He  entered  as  a  captain  of  cavaliy, 
in  the  Virginia  Line,  at  the  age  of  19, 
in  which  situation  he  soon  commanded 
the  respect  and  attention  of  his  coun- 
try, by  his  active  and  daring  enterprise, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  illustrious 
commander  in  chief  of  the  military  for- 
ces of  the  United  States;  a  confidence 
which  continued  through  life.  He  was 
rapidly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  soon  after,  to  that  of  lieutenant 
colonel  commandant  of  a  separate  legio 
nary  corps.  While  major,  he  planned  and 
executed  the  celebrated  attack  on  the 
enemy's  post  at  Plaulus  Hook,  opposite 
to  the  city  of  New  York^  their  bead 
quarters;  surprized  and  took  the  garri- 
son, under  the  eye  of  the  British  army 
and  navy,  and  safely  conducted  his  pri- 
soners into  the  American  Hues,  many 
miles  distant  from  the  post  taken. 
There  are  few  enterprizes  to  be  found 
on  military  record,  equal  in  hazard  or 
difficulty,  or  conducted  with  more  con- 
summate skill  and  daring  courage.  It 
was  too,  accomplished  without  loss;  £1-- 
led  the  camp  of  the  enemy  with  shame 
and  astonisKment;  and  shed  an  unfading 
lustre  on  the  American  arms.  Some- 
time after,  he  accompanied  general 
Greene  to  the  southern  department  of 
the  United  States,  subsequent  to  the 
memorable  and  disastrous  battle  of 
Camden,  which  reduced  under  the 
newer  of  the  enemy  the  three  states  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Geoigia.  The  many  brilliant  achieve- 
ments which  he  performed  in  that  diffi- 
cult and  arduous  war,  under  this  cele- 
brated and  consummate  commander,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enumerate;  they  are 
so  many  illustrious  monuments  of  Ame- 
rican courage  and  prowess,  which,  in 
all  future  ages  will  be  the  theme  of  his- 
torical praise— of  grateful  recollection 
by  his  countrymen,  and  of  ardent  imi- 
tation by  every  brave  and  patriotic  sol- 
dier. Those  states  were  recovered 
from  the  enemy.  The  country  enjoys 
in  peace,  independence  and  liber^,  the 
benefits  of  his  useful  services.  All  that 
remains  to  him  is  a  grave,  and  the  giary 
of  his  deeds. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionaiy  war, 
he  returned  to  the  walks  of  civil  life. 
He  was  often  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Virginia,  one  of  its 
delegates  to  Congress  under  the  con- 
federation, and  one  of  the  convention 
which  adopted  the  present  constitution 
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of  the  United  States,  and  which  he  sup- 
ported; three  years  goveniOT  of  the 
state,  and  afterwards  a  representative 
in  the  Cong^ress  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  present  org^anization. 

While  governor  of  Virginia,  he  was 
selected  by  President  Washington  to 
command  the  army  sent  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection which  had  been  excited  from 
untoward  and  erroneous  impressions  in 
the  western  counties  of  Penn^lvania, 
in  which  he  had  the  felicity  to  bring  to 
order  and  obedience  the  misguided  in- 
habitants without  shedding  the  blood  of 
one  fellow  citizen.  He  possessed  this 
peculiar  characteristic  as  a  military 
commander,  of  being  always  careful  of 
the  health  and  lives  of  his  soldiers,  ne- 
ver exposing  them  to  unnecessary  toils 
or  fruitless  hazards;  always  keeping 
them  in  readiness  for  useful  and  import- 
ant enterprizee.  Every  public  station  to 
which  he  was  called  he  filled  with  dig- 
nity and  propriety. 

In  private  life  he  was  kind,  hospita- 
ble, and  generous.  Too  ardent  in  (he 
pursuit  of  his  objects— -too  confident  in 
others,  he  wanted  that  prudence  which 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  imposition 
and  pecuniary  losses,  and  accumulate 
wealth.  Like  many  other  illustrious 
commanders  and  patriots  he  died  poor. 

He  has  left  behind  him  a  valuable 
historical  work,  entitled  *<  Memoirs  of 
the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of 
the  United  States,"  in  which  the  diffi- 
culties and  privations  endured  by  the 
patriotic  army  employed  in  that  quar- 
ter—their courage  and  enterprize,  and 
the  skill  and  talents  of  their  faithful,  ac- 
tive, and  illustrious  conunander,  are 
displayed  in  never-fading  colours;  a 
work,  to  use  the  language  of  the  pub- 
lishers, by  the  perusal  of  which  *  the 
patriot  will  be  always  delighted,  the 
statesman  informed,  and  the  soldier  in- 
structed: which  bears  in  every  part  the 
ingenuous  stamp  of  a  patriot  soldier; 
and  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  de- 
•sire  to  understand  the  causes,  and  to 
know  the  difficulties  of  our  memorablh 
struggle.  The  facts  may  be  relied  on, 
^<  all  of  which  he  saw,  and  part  of  which 
he  was."* 

Fortune  seems  to  have  conducted 
him,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  almost  to  the 
tomb  of  Greene,  and  his  boues  may 
now  repose  bv  the  side  of  those  of  his 
beloved  chieu  friends  in  life,  united  in 


death,  and  partners  in  a  never  dying 
fame.  JfaLbd. 

Declaration  or  Ikdkpendbmcx. 

It  is  weU  known  (hat,  some  time 
since,  Mr.  John  Binns,  of  this  city,  an- 
nounced his  intended  publication  of  t 
splendid  edition  of  this  national  magm 
chartOy  pledging  himself  to  employ  in 
the  work  such  materials  and  skill  ss 
should  reflect  credit  upon  the  state  of 
manufacture,  and  of  the  arts,  in  tkk 
country.  In  pursuance  of  which,  we 
find,  that  a  considerable  expense  hu 
been  incurred,  incident  to  the  necessa- 
ry arrangements,  and  that  every  re- 
quisite is  in  progress  to  give  dignity  and 
effiect  to  the  execution  of  the  d^ign. 
Under  circumstances  less  peculiar  than 
these,  it  is  customary  not  to  interfere, 
but  according  to  courtesy,  and  tiie  rules 
of  the  trade  in  this  country,  to  await 
the  accomplishment  of  a  work,  undei^ 
taken,  and  not  to  counteract  it.  Tbis 
practice,  it  is  remarked  with  regieij  has 
been  departed  from  in  a  recent  instance 
—proposals  for  a  similar  underbikiog 
having  been  circulated  bv  a  Mr.  Tylo-. 

The  public  interests,  &r  from  being 
promoted,  are  likely  to  soffisr  by  such  a 
proceeding,  and  we  would  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  community  the  impo- 
licy of  giving  currency  to  rival  editions 
in  general.  When  a  publisher  finds  his 
gfround  infringed  upon,  the  natural  con- 
sequence will  be,  to  damp  his  zcaI,  pa- 
ral^e  his  exertions,  or,  if  he  persevere, 
to  induce  the  covering  of  a  deirimeot 
by  a  less  spirited  performance.  The 
ordinary  tendency  is,  to  enhance  the 
price,  and  diminish  the  value  of  a  publi- 
cation— effects  produced  by  restricting 
the  number  of  copies  to  a  quantity  con- 
siderably less  than  would  h^ve  been  pu- 
blished without  such  interference,  since 
the  fewer  the  number  of  copies  thrown 
off,  as  it  is  termed,  the  gfreater  is  the 
original  cost  of  each,  uid  it  is  likely 
that,  oftenttroe9,  less  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  public  in  the  end. 

Just  and  liberal  sentiments  ha^e  been 
expressed  on  this  occasion  by  most  of 
our  editors  of  newspapers,  (and  we  were 
gratified  to  perceive  those  fi>reoiost  who 
in  politics  are  decidedly  opposed  to  Mr. 
BiuDs)  concurring  in  terms  of  animad- 
version upon  the  conduct  in  qoestioD, 
which,  it  is  hoped  will  induce  Mr.  Ty- 
ler to  abandon  his  project. 
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450  Memoirs  of  the 

Mr.  Temple  Franklin,  sensible  of  the  invidiousness  of  the  still 
longer  suppression,  of  which  we  have  now  to  complain,  devotes 
the  greater  part  of  the  preface  of  the  present  volume,  to  an  attempt 
at  explanation.  We  are,  for  our  part,  disposed  to  reject  the  odi- 
ous supposition,  that  one,  such  as  he  describes  himself,  *  bred  un- 
der Franklin,  and  bearing  his  name,'  could  be  *  bribed  into  an  act 
of  treachery  to  his  memory,'  by  that  goveiimient  especially,  an 
which,  of  all  governments,  a  descendant  of  the  philosoi^r,  should 
have  maintained  a  perpetual,  and  proud  independence.  We  are, 
however,  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  *  justificatory  plea,' 
which  he  offers,  and  are  not  willing  to  allow  the  credit,  which  he 
would  take  for  discretion  *  in  keeping  the  relics,  so  long  in  his 
private  custody.'  They  would,  forsooth,  if  committed  to  the 
world  during  the  French  revolution,  have  furnished  weapons,  *  to 
designing  partizans  and  infuriated  zealots.'  They  were,  therefore, 
*  suspended,'  until  *  the  return  of  halcyon  days,  and  a  brightened 
horizon,  when  their  true  value  might  be  ^preciated.' 

We  would  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  quite  consist- 
ent in  the  editor,  to  represent  himself  as  swayed  by  apprehensions 
of  the  sort,  and  in  the  same  breath,  to  deride  them  as  preposterous 
when  ascribed  to  the  British  ministry.  He  sneers  at  the  idea  of 
that  ministry  '  being  afraid  of  this  arsenal  of  paperj'  of  *  an  en- 
lightened government  being  weak  enough,  to  be  frightened  by  the 
posthumous  works  of  a  philosopher.'  And  why  not  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  himself,  who  was  not  half  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  consequences  which  he  affects  to  have  dreaded? 

We  reprobate  as  strongly  as  we  can,  the  anarchical  spirit  and 
destructive  disorders,  of  the  first  years  of  the  French  revolution: 
we  should  have  been  sorry  to  see  fresh  aliment  provided  for  them, 
in  any  shape.  But.  we  cannot,  without  an  effort,  admit  the  bare 
possibility  of  a  serious  apprehension  on  his  side,  that  it  would  be 
found  in  the  genuine  memoirs  and  works  of  Franklin,  although  wc 
can  conceive,  why  the  British  administration  might  have  depre- 
cated the  publication  of  them,  at  that  crisis.  Most  of  the  political 
tracts  of  Franklin,  and  a  pretty  full  and  accurate  history  of  his 
political  career  and  opinions,  were,  many  years  ago,  arranged  and 

{published  by  the  *  literarj'  speculators,'  whom  our  editor  would 
iain  stigmatise,  but  to  whose  industry,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  motives,  the  world  is  considerably  indebted*  In  Ae  additions 
which  he  has  made  to  their  compilations,  we  cannot  perceive,  with 
all  our  sagacity,  a  stronger  tendency  to  animate  *  anarchists  in  their 
wild  career,'  or  'to  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  national  animosi- 
ty.' And  we  may  venture  to  predict,  with  confidence,  that  nothing 
more  fornaid^ble  in  this  respect,  will  be  detected  in  the  selection 
of  political,  philosophical,  and  miscellaneous  writings,  which  is  to 
make  vap  the  third  quarto. 

Franklin  was,  indeed,  an  implacable  enemy  of  oppression  and 
tyranny,  in  whatever  guise;  he  incited  to  independence,  colonies 
entitled  and  prepared  to  be  free.  But  he  stood  pre-eminent  as 
the  foe  of  anarchy,  misrule  and  disorder  of  every  kind;  he  detest- 
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ed  all  unnecessaiy  violence  and  wanton  bloodshed;  he  would  have 
proscribed,  in  war  and  revolution,  all  courses  of  a  doubtful  mo- 
rality, such  as  were,  and  still  are,  unhappily,  pursued  by  general 
consent.  His  example  and  Mrritings  were  more  fitted  to  repress 
the  intemperate  spirit  and  convulsive  activity  of  the  times  and 
seasons y  of  which  his  grandson  speaks,  than  likely  to  be  perverted 
to  factious  and  sanguinary  purposes.  If  '  men  of  opposite  senti- 
ments,' could  hot  then  dwell  upon  them, '  without  painful  recol- 
lections,' they  must  also,  have  been  awakened  to  very  salutary  re- 
flections and  contrite  resolutions.  And  here,  we  would  repeat 
generally  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *  as  to  any  anecdotes  or 
observations,  that  might  give  offence  to  individuals,  it  should  al- 
ways be  remembered,  that  public  functionaries  are  the  property  of 
the  public,  that  their  character  belongs  to  history  and  posterity, 
and  that  it  is  equally  absurd  and  discreditable,  to  think  of  suppres- 
sing (or  suspending),  any  portion  of  the  evidence  by  which  their 
merits  must  be  ultimately  determined.' 

It  must  be  mere  badinage  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  when  he  tells 
us  of  the  arrival  of  the  halcyon  days,  necessary  for  the  perception  of 
the  true  value  of  Franklin's  literary  remains;  of  what  his  grandsire 
would  have  prescribed,  had  he  anticipated  the  scenes,  &c,  and  of  Ho- 
race's maxim  of  nine  years  delay  for  a  finished  performance,  which 
has,  truly,  much  to  do  with  posthumous  papers.  In  treating  of 
Franklin's  works,  in  our  53d  number,  we  mentioned  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Temple  Franklin,  dated  March  18th  1807,  and  published  at  that 
period  in  the  Argus,  an  English  newspaper  of  Paris,  In  that  let- 
ter, addressed  purposely  to  the  editor  of  the  Argus,  he  stoutly 
denies  any  collusion  between  him  and  the  British  government,  for 
the  suppression  of  his  grandfather's  manuscripts.  He  asserts, 
moreover,  that  he  had  offered  the  copy-right  to  some  of  the  most 
noted  booksellers,  who  refused  to  publish  the  work,  even  at  their 
own  expense;  and  that  he  had  abstained  from  publishing  them 
himself,  on  account  of  the  considerable  cost.  We  are  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  with  tl^t  of  his  present 
preface  wherein  he  pleads  a  magnanimous  philanthropy,  as  the 
motive  of  his  inaction,  and  relates,  that  to  have  committed  the 
f)apers  earlier  to  the  press,  would  have  been  more  to  his  pecunia- 
ry advantage;  that  he  had  endured  the  opprobrium  of  the  charge 
of  venality,  without  complaint,  as  beneath  his  notice,  and  suffered 
it  to  be  repeated,  without  being  goaded  into  an  explanation! 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  the  number 
of  those  *  contracted  minds,'  who  think  that  the  world  has  sustain- 
ed real  injury  by  the  *  suspension'  of  these  memoirs,  and  who  are 
*  querulously  disposed,'  to  censure  that  suspension.  On  many  ac- 
counts we  cannot  pardon  it.  A  great  wrong  has  been  done,  in  the 
denial  of  the  incalculable  gratification,  which  they  would  have  af- 
forded, to  the  many  eminent  and  estimable  personages,  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  Franklin,  his  coadjutors  in  the  cause  of  freedom; 
his  colleagues  in  the  nunistry  of  sound  political,  and  physical  sci^ 
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ence;  ivho  have  died  m  the  mterval  during  which  his  papers  were 
kept  in  custody,' 

To  pass  from  the  editor  to  a  more  interesting  subject — the  vol- 
ume of  the  Life. 

In  some  points  of  view,  it  is  not  of  as  much  attraction  or  im- 
portance, as  that  of  the  Correspondence.  The  major  part  of  it, 
however,  is  highly  entertaining  and  instructive.  All  that  is  new 
to  the  world,  of  the  composition  of  Franklin,  is  equally  character- 
istic, both  as  to  sentiment  and  diction,  with  what  had  been  al- 
ready printed.  The  account  of  his  life,  brought  down  to  the  year 
1730,  which  has  been  universally  read  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, is  but  a  translation  of  a  French  version  of  a  transcript  of  the 
autographical  manuscript.  It  is  now  printed  literally  from  this 
manuscript,  and  occupies  fifty-seven  pages  of  the  volume  under 
consideration.  It  is  more  precious  to  the  world,  and  creditable  to 
the  writer,  as  it  came  from  his  own  hands;  but  the  garb  which  it 
had  received,  was  by  no  means  disreputable.  The  phraseology  of 
the  translation,  is  often  the  same  as  that  of  Franklin;  sometimes 
more  polished,  and  his  grandson,  in  alluding  to  it  disparagingly, 
commits  an  injustice;  yet,  favourably  as  we  tiiink  of  it,  we  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean  that  any  pen  could  furnish  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  style  of  Franklin;  which,  beyond  any  other  perhaps,  il- 
lustrates the  remark  of  Gibbon,  that  style  is  the  image  of  character.* 

The  editor  has  divided  the  volume  into  five  parts,  and  the  ac- 
count of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  constitutes  the  first.  The 
second  consists  of  the  continuation  of  the  auto-biography,  to  the 
year  1757,  and  extends  to  the  135th  page.  Its  tone  is  loftier,  as 
the  writer  becomes  more  involved  in  the  business  of  life,  and  en- 
ters upon  the  management  of  important  aflairs.  All  is  natural  and 
easy;  the  narrative  itself  conveys  lessons  of  practical  wisdom, 
when  the  ever-vigilant  and  anxious  philanthropist  does  not,  as  he 
delights  to  do,  stop  to  frame  and  inculcate  them.^  We  have  all 
the  ingredients,  which  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  genius  and  pursuits: — Sprightiy  anecdotes;  pregnant 
maxims;  historical  details,  that  must  be  always  interesting  to 
Americans;  number  and  variety  in  the  persons  introduced,  most 
of  whom  are  not  without  a  portion  of  fame.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
more  lively,  unaffected,  and  happy,  than  our  philosopher  is,  in  his 
representation  both  of  men  and  things;  or  to  be  more  successful 
in  excluding  from  the  mind  of  the  reader,  all  idea  of  egotism  oa 
the  part  of  the  writer,  even  where  he  is  more  immediately  the 
hero  of  the  tale.  The  diction  of  the  continuation  has, — ^with  more 
fulness  and  dignity, — ^the  same  qualities  of  facility,  simplicity,  per- 
spicuity, and  strength  by  which  all  his  writings  are  distinguished. 

It  is  matter  of  permanent  regret,  that  Franklin  did  not,  conform- 
ably to  his  declared  intention,  bring  down  his  narrative  to  the 
last  stao^  of  his  existence.  Much  light  is,  indeed,  shed  in  the  vo- 
lume of  the  Correspondence  upon  his  negotiations  and  connexicms 
during  his  residence  in  France:  but  nothing  can  compensate  for 
the  edification  and  pleasure  which  would  have  been  yielded  by  a 

*  Buflbn  says  also — Le  riyle  esi  Vhomm*, 
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Tegular  history  of  them,  digested  by  himself,  at  a  time  when  pos- 
sessing still,  unimpaired,  his  fine  faculties  and  amiable  temper,^  he 
had,  as  it  were,  filled  up  the  measure  of  human  judgment  and  ex- 
perience. His  grandson  has  attempted  to  complete  his  biography^ 
'  with  chronological  precision,'  by  means  of  the  letters  and  loose 
papers  of  his  venerable  relative;  of  Dr.  Stubef 's  continuation,  and 
other  adventitious  helps.  He  has  given  very  few  proofs  of  indus- 
try or  skill  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  The  subject,  however, 
has,  in  itself,  a  powerful  attraction  for  an  American,  and  the  sepa- 
rate relations  of  particular  events  left  by  Franklin,  which  the  editor 
has  interspersed,  do  not  belie  their  origin.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
siderable are — a  masterly  exposition,  embracing  twenty  pages,  of 
the  affair  of  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver;  and  a  full  account, 
written  at  sea  in  1775,  of  his  negotiations  in  England  with  regard 
to  the  misunderstandings  between  that  coimtry  and  her  colonies. 
The  sixty  pages  which  these  negotiations  occupy,  will,  probably, 
fix  the  attention  of  the  politii:ian  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
volume. 

The  editor  proceeds  himself,  in  his  fourth  division,  with  the 
leading  political  events  of  our  revolution,  in  which  Franklin  had  a 
share,  from  the  period  of  his  return  to  this  coimtry  in  1775,  to  that 
of  his  embarkation  for  France  in  1776,  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  American  congress.  He  accompanied  him  on 
this  mission,  and  remained  near  his  person  during  ^e  whole  of  his 
s^sence  of  eight  years  and  an  half.  It  was  in  treating  of  this  me- 
morable term  that  he  might  have  laid  aside  the  character  of  the 
chronicler,  to  assume  that  of  the  biographer;  and  we  should  not 
have  been  disposed  to  chide,  had  he  taken  Boswell  as  his  model. 
But,  for  his  own  contingent,  we  have  only  a  gazette  of  public  oc- 
currences, enriched  and  enlivened,  however,  by  a  number  of  the 
private  letters  of  Franklin,  and  some  extracts  from  his  private 
journals,  which  bear  distinctly  the  impress  of  an  understanding 
confessedly  imique. 

We  are  sorely  disappointed  that  his  grandson  who  enjoyed  un- 
rivalled opportunities  of  knowledge,  has  not  undertaken  to  display 
his  relative  in  his  domestic  hours — ^to  paint  the  private  man  with 
whom,  in  proportion  as  we  admire  the  philosopher  and  statesman, 
we  are  the  more  desirous  of  being  made  intimately  acquainted. 
We  naturally  wish  to  learn  what  were  his  social  amusements  and 
occupations  at  Paris;  to  be  particularly  introduced  to  his  literary 
and  scientific  connexions,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  age.  If  his  se- 
cretary had  himself  treasured  up  none  of  the  sallies  of  his  wit,  of 
his  pungent  repartees,  or  teeming  apothegms,  he  might  at  least  have 
gleaned  for  us  the  anecdotes  and  adventures  which  float  as  tradi- 
tion in  the  French  metropolis.  In  the  ^  Supplement'  to  the  life, 
he  has  a  distinct  head  of  ^  Anecdotes  relative  to  Dr.  Franklin,'— 
which  amount  in  number  to  seven!  and  which,  though  good  in 
themselves,  have  been  long  familiar  to  all  the  world.  In  the  same 
8U}q)lement  we  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Smith  of 
Philadelphia,  wherein  that  accomplished  personage  says,  that  he 
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could  then  relate  (but  tbey  were  not  wanted  for  the  octagon}  ft 
number  of  those  don  mots  with  which  Franklin  was  used  to  chamt 
evevy  society  in  Paris,  havirhg  heard  many  of  them^  he.  It  was 
certainly  easy  for  our  editor  to  collect  tl^  same,  and  incumbent 
upon  him  to  give  them  place  in  his  quarto*  A  separate  department 
Of  anecdotes,  of  twh  pages,  wears  a  strange  air  in  the  biography  of 
a  man  who  was,  for  more  than  three  gener^ons,  in  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  of  the  most  interesting  communities — ^who  was  almost 
unequalled  in  the  shrewdness  and  jocularity  of  his  wit,  and  whose 
ion  mots  were  not  mere  effusions  of  pleasantry,  or  baits  for  admi- 
ration, but,  generally,  and  designedly,  the  vehicles  of  a  striking 
moral. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  Life  is  appropriated  to  Franklin's  career  af- 
ter his  final  return  to  America.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  own  pen  here  given,  are  three  of  his  speeches  in  the 
immortal  Convention,  which  have  all  the  excellence  of  his  best  man- 
ner; and  the  ^  Comparison  of  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Jews  and 
the  antifederalists  of  America,'  which  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  in- 
genuity and  point.  His  relative  seems  to  have  contented  himself 
in  this  fifth  part,  with  what  the  gazettes  and  pamphlets  of  the  day 
could  supply.  Every  reader  must  lament  that  he  did  not  take  pains 
to  collect  the  personal  details  which  die  surviving  friends  of  Franks 
lin,  on  this  side  of  the  Adantic,  were  able  to  contribute.  The  last 
five  years  of  his  existence  were  marked  by  great  events,  and  until 
the  last  moment,  he  retained,  to  use  the  language  of  his  pkysician, 
the  fullest  and  clearest  possession  of  his  uncommon  mental  abiU- 
lities.  He  bore  a  part  in  the  principal  political  movements  at  home, 
and  he  anxiously  attended,  po  doubt,  to  those  of  Europe.  His 
death  happened  in  April  1790,  when  the  most  portentous  of  all  re- 
volutions, that  of  France,  had  already  made  some  progress.  There 
was  certainly  no  one,  not  a  Frenchman,  to  whom,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, it  could  have  been  of  more  interest  than  to  Franklin,  and  no 
statesman  about  whose  opinions  and  feelings  respecting  it,  as  mere 
matter  of  history,  we  would  naturally  be  more  curious.  Never- 
theless, his  present  editor  says  not  a  word  of  them.  We  shall  not' 
stop  to  inquire,  whether  this  vexatious  silence  is  owing  to  his  ac- 
customed nonchalance^  or  to  his  morbid  sensibility  with  regard  to 
that  *  scene  of  perturbation.' 

The  characters  and  eulogies  reprinted  in  the  supplement  above 
mentioned,  serve  as  a  recapitulation  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Franklin.  His  countrymen  must  delight  in  the  decided  testimony 
borne  to  his  supremacy  over  his  age,  by  some  of  its  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  and  instructors.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Dr.  Priesdey  concerning  him,  well  deserve  to  be  embodied 
with  his  works.  Condorcet's  eulogium,  from  which  large  extracts 
are  made,  is  the  most  comprehensive,  able,  and  eloquent  sk^t^  of 
his  life  and  labours  that  has  appeared.  The  oradon  of  Dr;:|jiilf3th 
contains  some  valuable  particulars  of  his  life,  but  cannot  be  tetOfh- 
mended  for  judgment  in  the  style,  or  choice  of  topics.      ' 
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Our  readers  will  tmderBtand,  from  wluM;  haa  been  «aid,  ^bat,  in 
^neral,  the  present  volume  not  onljr  does  not  provide  tlutt  ^  LHe  of 
Franklin,'  which  is  wanted  for  the  world,  but  tha^  it  is  far  from 
presenting  all  the  materials  for  the  purpose  which  were  fairly  to  be 
e;xpected  from  his  grandson.  It  is,  looking  to  the  editorship,  an 
awkward,  imperfect  compilation.  Several  papers  ive  inserted 
which  properiy  belong  to  the  third  volume  announoed,  and  are  not 
necessary  as  elucidations  of  the  text  of  the  life.  To  eke  die  pon^ 
derous  quarto,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  introduced 
into  the  appendix;  and  there  are,  throughout,  similar  indications  of 
mere  book-making  industry.  AU  this  is  irremissible  when  we  con- 
sider what  was  due  from  the  editor  to  the  memory  of  hisrelativt; 
the  responsibility  to  the  public,  imposed  upon  him  by  his  charac* 
ter  and  situation,  and  that  long  postponement  of  which  he  sought, 
at  least,  have  profited  for  the  more  perfect  execution  of  his  sacred 
trust. 

Having  thus,  as  we  thought  ourselves  bound  to  do,  inquired  into 
tjie  management  of  the  editor,  and  made  a  cursqry  survey  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  some  of  them 
more  minutely,  and  to  quote  from  the  narrative  of  Rranklin  as  li- 
berally as  is  compatible  with  our  limits. 

The  particulars  of  his  early  lif^,  related  with  so  much  felicity  in 
his  first  memoir,  are  so  familiar  to  the  public,  that  we  maybe  dis- 
pensed from  dwelling  upon  them.  In  the  comm^icement  of  the 
second  part  of  this  volume,  there  is  a  long  and  elegant  letter  from 
Mr.  Benjamin  Vaughan  to  Franklin,  to  which  we  would  refer  for 
a  just  picture  of  the  merits  and  influences  of  such  a  piece  of  bio- 

g-aphy.  We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  in  the  Edinburgh 
eview,  the  objection,  that  it  contains  ^  too  many  trifling  deta^s 
and  anecdotes  of  obscure  individuals.'  These  details,  which  are,, 
in  fact,  indivisibly  connected  with  Franklin's  own  history,  form  its- 
strongest  attraction  for  that  humble  class  of  youth  to  whom  the  me- 
moir is  calculated  to  be  most  useful.  Besides,  in  the  conununity 
to  which  the  author  belonged,  the  individuals  in  question,  though 
tradesmen,  were  not  obscure.  Many  of  them  attained  in  the  end, 
like  himself,  an  elevated  rank  in  society.  Such  details,  moreover,, 
greatly  enhance  the  value  and  interest  of  his  work,  in  rendering  it 
an  exact  delineation  of  the  condition  and  manners  of  a  new  people 
A  most  striking  fact  contained  in  it,  and  one  that  exemplifies  the  early 
intellectual  and  moral  superiority  of  the  mechanical  classes  of  the 
English  colonies  over  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  is,  that 
the  most  extensive  of  the  present  scientific  and  literary  instituticms 
of  Philadelphia,  originated  with  young  tradesmen  not  oS  the  high- 
est order.  Of  such  materials  was,  in  great  part,  the  club  of  which 
Franklin  discourses  with  so  much  satisfaction,  and  of  which  he 
says,  that  it  was  the  best  school  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  poli- 
tics, which  existed  in  the  province.  The  fifty  persons  who  composed 
the  whole  list  of  the  first  subscribers  to  dus  scheme  of  Ae  Phila- 
delphia library,  were  mostly,  as  he  relates,  of  the  same  vocation^ 
and  the  library,  he  adds,^  was  the  mother  of  aU  the  North  Ameri- 
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can  libraries;  ^  which,  making  die  common  tradesmen  and  furmers 
as  intelligent  as  some  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  contributed 
in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  throughout  the  co- 
lonies in  defence  of  their  privileges.' 

Franklin  resumed  the  narrative  of  his  life  at  Passy,  near  Paris 
in  1784,  pursued  it  there  through  a  few  pages  only,  took  it  up 
again  in  1 788  after  his  return,  and  appears  to  have  desisted,  (to  our 
infinite  regret,)  just  as  he  reached  die  most  interesting  term  of  his 
career.  He  sets  out,  in  the  continuation,  at  the  year  1730,  and 
concludes  at  his  arrival  in  London  in  1757.  He  commences  widi 
an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  library,  upon 
which  he  dwells  con  amore^  contrasting  exultancy  its  small  begin- 
ning in  1730,  with  what  the  institution  was  when  he  wrote.  Wc 
may  well  indulge  a  similar  feeling  in  reflecting  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  how  far  we  are  now  removed  from  the  state  of  things 
which  he  describes,  in  respect  to  literary  means  in  general:  'There 
was  not  a  good  bookseller's  shop  in  any  of  the  colonies  to  the 
southward  6f  Boston;  those  who  loved  reading,  were  obliged  to 
send  for  their  books  from  England,'  &c. 

Aware  of  the  truth  of  the  observation  of  his  friend  Vaughan, 
that  his  biography,  in  inducing  men  to  spend  lives  like  his  own, 
might  be  worth  all  Plutarch's  lives  put  together;  he  details  mi- 
nutely his  early  habits  of  industry  and  frugality;  his  expedients  for 
confirming  them,  and  the  prosperity  which  they  induced.  It  is 
curious  to  contemplate  the  domestic  economy  of  the  master-printer, 
afterwards  the  representative  of  a  nation,  and  the  companion  of 
kings. 

«  We  have  an  English  proverb  that  says,* 
«  He  that  would  thrire, 
'*  Must  ask  his  wife;" 
it  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  had  one  as  much  disposed  to  industry  and 
frugality  as  myselL  She  assisted  me  cheerfully  in  my  business,  folding 
and  stitching  pamphlets,  tending  shop,  purchasing  old  linen  rag^  for 
the  paper-makers,  ^c.  We  kept  no  idle  servants,  our  table  was  plain 
and  simple,  our  furniture  of  the  cheapest.  For  instance,  my  break&st 
was  for  a  long  time  bread  and  milk,  (no  tea)  and  1  ate  it  out  of  a  two- 
penny earthen  porringer,  with  a  pewter  spoon:  but  mark  how  luxury 
will  enter  families,  and  make  a  progress  in  spite  of  principle;  being  cal- 
led one  morning  to  breakfast,  I  found  it  in  a  china-bowl,  with  a  spoon  of 
silver.  They  had  been  bought  for  me  without  my  knowledge  by  my 
wife,  and  had  cost  her  the  enormous  sum  of  three  and  twenty  shillings; 
for  which  she  had  no  other  excuse  or  apology  to  make,  but  that  she 
thought  her  husband  deserved  a  silver-spoon  and  china-bowl,  as  wdl  as 
any  of  his  neighbours.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  plate  and  china 
in  our  house,  which  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  years  as  our  wealth  in- 
creased, augmented  gradually  to  several  hundred  pounds  in  value.' 

After  revolving  at. this  period  to  imdertake  to  arrive  at  moral 
perfection^  Conceiving  it  to  be  an  easy  achievement,  where  there 
was  a  clear  kense  of  right  and  wrong,  he  found,  on  trial,  that  die 
task  was  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  makes  the  following  soimd  re- 
marks in  reference  to  the  inadequacy  of  his  efforts.   *  I  concluded 
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at  length,  that  the  mere  speculative  conviction  that  it  waa  our  iur 
terest  to  be  completely  virtuous,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  our 
slipping,  and  that  the  contrary  habits  must  be  broken,  and  good 
ones  acquired  and  established^  before  we  can  have  any  dependance 
on  a  steady  uniform  rectitude  of  conduct,'  To  fortify  himself  ac- 
cordingly, he  contrived  a  particular  method  on  the  exposition  of 
which  he  bestows  several  pages.  He  selected  thirteen  moral  vir- 
tues, including  all  that  occurred  to  him  at  the  time  as  necessary 
or  desirable;  arranged  them  in  the  order  in  which  the  acquisition 
of  one  might  facilitate  that  of  the  others;  annexed  to  each  a  precept 
expressing  the  extent  of  its  meaning  with  him,  and  to  acquire  the  Aa- 
bitude^  gave  to  each  separately  a  week  of  attention,  *  leaving  the  others 
to  their  ordinary  chance,'  Every  evening  he  noted  down  the  offen- 
ces against  it,  and  in  general  the  faults  of  the  day.  He  persevered 
in  this  plan  of  ^  self-examination,'  for  a  considerable  time,  and  ob- 
serves, ^  that  though  he  found  himself  fuller  of  faults  than  he  had 
imagined,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  diminish.'  We 
regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  his  developments  of  the  scheme, 
which  is  alike  ingenious  and  practicable^  and  evidently  intended, 
in  the  recital,  not  for  his  own  glorification,  but  for  the  imitation  of 
his  readers.  In  nothing,  on  no  occasion,  was  Franklin  a  visionary 
or  a  canter.  In  this  instance,  he  proceeds  with  perfect  openness. 
*  My  list  of  virtues,'  says  he, '  contained  at  first  but  twelve,  but  a 
quaker  friend  having  kindly  informed  me  that  I  was  generally 
tfiought  proud,  I  determined  to  endeavour  to  cure  myself  of  this 
vice  or  folly  among  the  rest,  and  I  added  humility  to  my  list^ 
giving  an  extensive  meaning  to  the  word.  I  cannot  boast  of  much 
success  in  acquiring  the  reality  of  this  virtue,  but  I  had  a  good 
deal  with  regard  to  the  appearance.  In  truth,  there  is  perhaps  no 
one  of  our  natural  passions  so  hard  to  subdue  as  pride;  struggle 
with  it,  mortify  it,  it  is  still  alive;  and  will  every  now  and  dien 
show  itself.  It  will  be  seen,  perhaps,  often  in  this  history.  For, 
even  if  I  could  conceive  diat  I  had  completely  overcome  it,  I 
should,  probably,  be  proud  of  my  humility.^ 

He  proposed  at  the  same  period,  to  write  a  treatise,  to  be  catted 
The  Art  of  Virtue,  which  was  to  contain  a  comment  on  each  vir- 
tue, showing  the  means  and  manner  of  obtaining  it,  the  advanta- 
ges of  possessing  it,  and  the  mischiefs  attending  its  opposite  vice* 
He  would  have  particularly  endeavoured  to  convince  young  per- 
sons that  no  qualities  are  so  likely  to  make  a  poor  man's  fortune, 
as  those  of  frugality  and  integrity.  He  never  enjoyed  leisure— 
and  we  scarcely  need  suggest  how  much  the  circumstance  is  to  be 
lamented — to  execute  this  project.  He  descants  upon  another  of 
the  same  noble  aim,  which  he  styles  great  and  extensive^  and  of 
the  feasibility  of  which  he  expresses  his  fixed  opinion,  though  he 
was  denied  the  opportunity  of  attempting  it,  at  first  by  his  multi- 
farious occupations,  and  finally  by  the  decay  of  his  strength.  The 
history  of  it  concludes  with  an  observation  which  has  been,  of  late 
years,  in  more  than  one  instance  splendidly  exemplified,  and  can 
never  be  too  often  repeated  for  the  public.    ^  I  was  not  discoura- 
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S;d  by  the  seeming  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  as  I  have  alws^s 
ought  that  one  man  of  tolerable  abilities  may  work  great  chan- 
ges, and  accomplish  great  affairs  among  mankind,  if  he  first  forms 
a  good  plan;  and  cutting  off  all  amusements  and  other  employments 
that  would  divert  his  attention,  makes  the  execution  of  the  same 
plan  his  sole  study  and  business.' 

In  1732  Franklin  first  published  Poor  Richard^s  Almanack^  which 
he  continued  twenty-five  years.  At  that  period  the  common  peo- 
ple bought  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  book,  and  in  making  it  a 
source  of  amusement  and  instruction  to  them,  he  rendered  it  one 
of  considerable  emolument  to  himself.  His  newspaper  was  also 
steadily  employed  as  a  means,  not  merely  of  procuring  wealth,  but 
of  enlightening  the  judgment  and  strengthening  the  morals  of  his 
countrymen.  In  our  article  on  the  volume  of  his  Correspondence, 
we  made  an  extract  from  it,  containing  some  wholesome  counsel 
to  the  editors  of  newspapers.  We  ask  their  attention  likewise  to 
the  following  passage  from  his  Narrative.  '  In  the  conduct  of  my 
newspaper  I  carefully  excluded  all  libelling  and  personal  abuse, 
which  is  of  late  years  become  so  disgraceful  to  our  country.  When- 
ever I  was  solicited  to  insert  any  thing  of  that  kind,  my  answer 
was,  that  having  contracted  with  my  subscribers  to  furnish  them 
with  what  might  be  either  useful  or  entertaining,  I  could  not  fill 
their  papers  with  private  altercation  with  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern, without  doing  them  manifest  injustice.  Now  many  of  our 
printers  make  no  scruple  of  gratifying  the  malice  of  individuals 
(and  their  own),  by  false  accusations  of  the  fairest  characters 
among  ourselves;  and  are,  moreover,  so  indiscreet  as  to  print  scur- 
rilous reflections  on  the  government  of  neighbouring  states,'  &c. 

It  was  only  in  1733,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  that 
Franklin  began  to  study  lan^ages.  He  soon  became  a  tolerable 
proficient  in  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  then  applied  him- 
self with  some  success  to  the  Latin,  of  which  he  had  mastered  the  ru- 
diments in  early  youth.  He  ascribes  the  comparative  facility  of  his  re- 
initiation, to  the  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with  the  other  tongues, 
and  infers  that  the  usual  mode  of  beginning  with  the  Latin  in  the 
education  of  boys,  must  be  injudicious.  In  looking  to  their  suc- 
cess in  the  common  business  of  life,  which  it  is  evident  from  the 
strain  of  his  reasoning  on  the  subject  he  had  chiefly  in  view,  his 
opinion  may  be  well  founded;  but  a  thorough  linguist  can  be  most 
readily  formed — perhaps  only— -on  the  old  plan.  Franklin  vrxs  no 
scholar,  and  did  not  well  understand  how  the  cause  of  learning 
was  to  be  managed,  for  the  objects — ^which,  however,  he  had  always 
deeply  at  heart-— of  its  real  advancement  and  perfection.  Nor  was 
he  strictly  a  man  of  science.  Yet,  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  and 
raised  the  dignity  of  human  knowledge  by  his  grand  discoveries 
in  physics;  and  as  a  writer  he  has  shown,  together  with  our  inorai- 
parable  hero  of  the  Revolution,  General  Washington,  that  classical 
attainments  are  not  indispensable  to  the  production  of  the  finest 
models  of  style.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  they 
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are  exceptions — ^the  only  exceptions  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
-»and  the  circumstance  is  a  sort  of  national  triumph. 

In  1736,  Franklin  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania, — his  first  promotion  as  he  calls  it  in  his  Narrative. 
The  choice  was  annual,  and  the  year  following,  a  new  member 
made  a  long  speech  in  opposition  to  his  re-election.  We  copy 
what  he  relates  on  this  occasion,  because  it  is  every  way  charac- 
teristic. 

<  As  the  place  was  highly  desirable  for  me,  on  many  accounts,  I  did 
not  like  the  opposition  of  this  new  member,  who  was  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  education,  with  talents  that  were  likely  to  give  liim  in  time 
great  influence  in  the  house,  which  indeed  afterwards  happened.  I  did 
not,  however,  aim  at  gaining  his  favour  by  paying  any  servile  respect 
to  him,  but  after  some  time  took  this  other  method.  Having  heard 
that  he  had  in  his  library  a  certain  very  scarce  and  curious  book,  I  wrote 
a  note  to  him,  expressing  my  desire  of  perusing  that  book,  and  request- 
ing that  he  would  do  me  the  favour  of  lending  it  to  me  for  a  few  days. 
He  sent  it  immediately;  and  I  returned  it  in  about  a  week  with  another 
note,  expressing  strongly  my  sense  of  the  favour.  When  we  next  met 
in  the  house,  he  spoke  to  me,  (which  he  had  never  done  before,)  and 
with  great  civility;  and  he  ever  after  manifested  a  readiness  to  serve 
me  on  all  occasions,  so  that  we  became  great  friends,  and  our  friend- 
ship continued  to  his  death.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  truth  of 
an  old  maxim  I  had  learned,  which  saysi  *  he  that  has  once  done  you  a 
kindness,  will  be  more  ready  to  do  you  another,  than  he  whom  you  your- 
self have  obliged.'  And  it  shows  how  much  more  profitable  it  is  pru- 
dently to  remove,  than  to  resent,  return^  and  continue  inimical  procecul- 
ings.* 

In  irsr,  our  philosopher  was  appointed  post  master  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  salary  was  small,  but  the  place  increased  the  cir- 
culation of  his  newspaper,  and  the  number  of  advertisements,  so 
as  to  be  the  occasion  of  affording  him  '  a  considerable  income.'  It 
was  about  this  time,  when  his  circumstances  had  become  easy,  that 
he  first  turned  his  attention  to  public  affairs,  beginning,  as  he  states, 
with  small  matters.  No  man  ever  displayed  more  activity  and 
earnestness  in  prcmioting  social  comfort, — in  devising  salutary  mu- 
nicipal regulations,  and  multiplying  liberal  institutions.  He  cele- 
brates his  successes  in  this  way  with  more  complacency  than  his 
triumphs  in  politics  and  science.  It  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
excellence  of  his  nature,  that  he  should  feel  this  preference,  after 
he  had  attained  to  an  elevation  at  which  most  minds  would  be  in- 
different enough  to  the  fame  of  having  proposed  and  brought  about 
fire  companies  and  a  regular  night  watch.  He  took  the  lead  not 
only  in  these  improvements,  but  in  those  of  paving,  cleaning,  and 
lighting  the  streets  of  Philadelphia;  in  the  establishment  ot  the 
Hospital,  the  University,  and  the  Philosophical  Society.  His  aq- 
count  of  the  origin  of  these  institutions  is  of  the  most  lively  relish. 
In  1742,  he  invented  the  open  stove  which  bears  his  name,  and 
has  benefitted  so  large  a  portion  of  the  North  American  people. 
The  proprietary- governor  offered  to  give  him  an  exclusive  patent 
for  it,  but  he  declined  it,  from  a  ^nerous  princi^e  which  he  says 
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ever  weighed  with  him  on  such  occasions—^  That  as  we  enjaff 
great  advantages  from  the  invention  of  others^  we  should  be  glad 
oj  a  opportunity  to  serve  others  by  any  invention  of  ours-^^reely 
and  gratuitously.^  In  adverting  to  the  minuteness  of  som^  of  his 
municipal  cares,  he  makes  suggestions  which  to  many  may  appear 
of  rather  too  homely  a  philosophy,  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
Hke  other  of  his  ideas  of  a  similar  aspect,  grounded  in  reason  and 
true  benevolence.  *  Human  felicity  is  produced  not  so  much  by 
great  pieces  of  good  fortune  that  seldom  happen,  as  by  little  ad- 
vantages that  occur  every  day.  Thus  if  you  teach  a  poor  young 
man  to  shave  himself  and  keep  his  razor  in  order,  you  may  con- 
tribute more  to  the  happiness  of  his  life,  than  in  giving  him  a  thou- 
sand guineas.  Thb  sum  may  soon  be  spent,  the  regret  only  re- 
maining of  having  foolishly  consumed  it,  but  in  the  other  case  he 
escapes  the  frequent  vexation  of  waiting  for  barbers,  and  of  their 
sometimes  dirty  fingers,  offensive  breaths,  and  dull  razors:  he 
shaves  when  most  convenient  to  him,  and  enjoys  daily  the  plea- 
sure of  its  being  done  with  a  good  instrument.' 

The  community  to  which  Franklin  was  thus  daily  rendering  the 
most  important  services,  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  his 
talents  and  dispositions.  *  After,'  says  he, '  I  had  resigned  all  care 
of  the  printing  office  to  an  industrious  and  honest  partner,  the  pub- 
lic now  considering  me  as  a  man  of  leisure,  laid  hold  of  me  for 
their  purposes,  every  part  of  our  civil  government,  and  almost  all 
at  the  same  time  imposing  some  duty  upon  me.  The  governor 
put  me  into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  the  corporation  chose 
me  alderman,  the  citizens  elected  me  to  represent  them  in  the  as- 
sembly,' &c. 

When  the  French  had  joined  the'  Spaniards  against  England^ 
conceiving  the  province  to  be  in  danger,  and  seeing  that  the  Qua- 
ker assembly  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  pass  a  militia  law,  he 
suggested,  and  recommended  in  a  pamphlet,  the  plan  of  a  volun- 
tary association  for  defence.  It  succeeded,  and  ten  thousand  sig- 
natures were  soon  obtained  in  the  city  and  coimtry.  The  officers 
of  the  Philadelphia  regiment  chose  the  author  of  the  plan,  for 
their  colonel;  but  he  declined  the  appointment.  He  then  proposed 
a  lottery  to  defray  the  expense  of  building  batteries  below  die 
town.  Some  old  cannon  were  brought  from  Boston,  but  these  not 
being  sufficient,  orders  were  sent  to  London  for  more.  Meanwhile 
Franklin,  and  two  other  members  of  the  association,  were  sent  to 
New  York  to  borrow  more  cannon  of  governor  Clinton.  He  relates 
Ac  following  anecdote  of  Clinton.  *  The  governor  at  first  refused  us 
peremptorily,  but  at  a  dinner  with  his  coimcil,  where  there  was  a 
great  drinking  of  Madeira  wine,  as  the  custom  of  that  place  then 
was,  he  softened  by  degrees,  and  said  he  would  lend  us  six:  after 
a  few  more'  bumpers  he  advanced  to  ten,  and  at  length  he  very 
good-naturedly  conceded  eighteen.  They  were  fine  cannon,  18 
pounders,'  8tt. 

The  philosopher  regularly  took  his  turn  of  duty  as  a  common 
soldier,  in  mounting  guard  at  the  batteries.    In  die  assembly  he 
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micceeded  in  carrying  through  a  biH  for  establishing  and  discip« 
lining  a  voluntary  militia,  and  exerted  himself  indefatigably  both 
in  and  out  of  the  house,  for  the  promotion  of  an  effectual  system 
of  public  defence.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  of  whose  ex« 
pedition  he  traces  an  interesting  outline,"**"  he  did  more  than  frame 
bills,  and  write  essays  on  the  subject  of  arming.  ^  While  the  se- 
veral companies  in  the  city  and  country  were  forming  and  learning 
their  exercise,  the  governor  prevailed  with  me  to  take  charge  of 
our  north  western  frontier,  which  was  infested  by  the  enemy  (In* 
dians,)  and  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  by  raising 
troops  and  building  a  line  of  forts.  I  undertook  the  military  bu- 
siness, though  I  did  not  conceive  myself  well  qualified  for  it.  I 
had  but  litde  difficulty  in  raising  men,  having  soon  560  under  my 
command.  My  son  was  my  aid-de-camp,  and  of  great  use  to  me.' 

Having  concentered  his  force  at  Bethlem,  and  sent  detachments 
to  the  upper  and  lower  country,  he  marched  hastily  to  Gnadenhut, 
where  he  threw  up  a  stockade,  without  being  molested  by  the  In- 
dians. The  campaign  is  storied,  and  was  no  doubt,  conducted  in 
a  gay  mood,  as  the  lowing  anecdote  will  testify. 

*Wc  bad  for  our  chaplain  a  zealous  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr. 
Beatty,  who  complained  to  me  that  the  men  did  not  generally  attend  his 
prayers  and  exhortations.  When  they  enlisted  they  were  promised} 
besides  pay  and  provisions,  a  gill  of  mm  a  day,  which  was  punctually 
served  out  to  them,  half  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  in  the  even- 
ing; and  I  observed  they  were  punctual  in  attending  to  receive  it:  upon 
which  I  said  to  Mr.  Beatty,  *  it  is  perhaps  below  the  dignity  of  your 
profession  to  act  as  steward  of  the  rum;  but  if  you  were  to  distribute 
It  out  only  just  after  prayers,  you  would  have  them  all  about  you.'  He 
liked  the  thought,  undertook  the  task,  and  with  the  help  of  a  few  bands 
to  measure  out  the  liquor,  executed  it  to  satisfaction;  and  never  were 
prayers  more  generally  and  more  punctually  attended.  So  that  I  think 
this  method  preferable  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  some  military 
laws  for  non-attendance  on  divine  service.* 

The  forts  were  scarcely  completed,  when  the  governor  and 
many  members  of  the  assembly,  urgently  recalled  the  new  com- 
mander, to  the  business  of  that  house.  He  returned  at  once,  but 
had  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  his  military  career.  His  tone  on 
this  subject  is  such,  as  to  prove  that  he  laid  no  undue  stress  upon 
his  martial  plume.  ^  Being  returned  to  Philadelphia,  I  found  the 
association  went  on  with  great  success.  The  officers  meeting, 
chose  me  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.     I  forget  how  many  com- 

*  He  ^ve  Bniddook  the  most  important  assistance  in  the  outset,  and  made 
considerable  pecuniary  advances  for  the  expedition,  which  were  never  refunded 
by  the  British  government.  Of  Braddock  himself  he  says,  *  the  general  was,  I 
think,  a  brave  man;  but  be  bad  too  much  self-confidence,  too  high  an  opinion  of 
the  validity  of  European  troope,  and  too  mean  an  one  of  both  Americans  and 
Indians.  Captain  €h-me  who  was  one  of  the  gMierals'  aid-decamps,  and  beinp^ 
grievously  wounded,  was  brought  off  with  him,  and  continued  with  him  to  htt 
death,  which  happened  in  a  few  days,  told  roe  that  he  was  totally  silent  all  the  first 
day,  and  at  night  only  said,  *■  who  would  ha/oe  thought  ii?^  That  be  was  silent  again 
the  following  day,  saying  only  at  last,  *  we  shcUl  beUwknow  how  to  deal  with  them 
another  timeP  and  died  in  a  few  minutes  after! ! 
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panics,  but  we  paraded  about  1200  well  looking  men.  Sec,  Thot 
first  time  I  reviewed  my  regiment,  they  accompanied  me  to  my 
house,  and  would  salute  me  with  some  rounds  fired  before  my 
door,  which  shook  down  and  broke  several  glasses  of  my  electrifral 
apparatus.  And  my  new  honour  proved  not  much  less  britde,  for 
all  our  commissions  were  soon  after  broken  by  a  repeal  of  the  law 
in  England.' 

It  is  remarkable,  with  how  much  less  minuteness  and  apparent 
self-congratulation  he  speaks  of  his  electrical  experiments  and  sci* 
entific  halo,  than  of  his  economical  improvements  and  moral  ha- 
bits. What  has  been  said  of  his  labours  in  the  department  of 
physics^  is,  however,  eminendy  just;  that  they  were  all  suggested  by 
views  of  utility  in  the  beginning,  and  were,  without  exception,  ap« 
plied  to  promote  those  views  m  the  end.  He  allots  but  a  few- 
paragraphs,  as  it  were  incidentally,  to  *  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  his  philosophical  reputation^'  some  parts  of  which  we 
proceed  to  transcribe* 

*  In  1746,  being  in  Boston,  I  met  there  with  a  Dr.  Spence,  who  was 
lately  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  showed  me  some  electrical  experi- 
ments. They  were  imperfectly  performed  as  he  was  not  very  expert; 
but  being  on  a  subject  quite  new  to  me,  they  equally  surprised  and 
pleased  me.  Soon  after  my  return  to  Philadelphia,  our  library  com- 
pany received  from  Mr.  Peter  CoUinson  F.  R.  S.  of  London,  a  present 
of  a  glass  tube,  with  some  account  of  the  use  of  it  in  making  such  ex- 
periments. I  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  repeating  what  I  had 
seen  at  Boston,  and  by  much  practice  acquired  great  readiness  in  per- 
forming those  also  which  we  had  an  account  of  from  England,  adding 
a  number  of  new  ones.  I  say  much  practice,  for  my  house  was  con- 
tinually full  for  some  time,  with  persons  who  came  to  see  these  new 
wonders.  To  divide  a  little  this  incumbrance  among  my  friends,  I 
caused  a  number  of  similar  tubes  to  be  blown  in  our  glass-house,  with 
which  they  furnished  themselves,  so  that  we  had  at  length  several  per* 
formers. 

<  Obliged  as  we  were  to  Mr.  Collinson  for  the  present  of  the  tube,  Isfe, 
I  thought  it  right  he  should  be  informed  of  our  success  in  using  it,  and 
wrote  him  several  letters  containing  accounts  of  our  experiments.  He 
got  them  read  in  the  Royal  Society,  where  they  were  not  at  first  thought 
worth  so  much  nodce  as  to  be  printed  in  their  transactions.  One  paper 
which  I  wrote  for  Mr.  KinnersJy,  on  the  sameness  of  lightning  with 
electricity,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  one  of 
the  members  also  of  that  society;  who  wrote  me  word  that  it  had  been 
read,  but  was  laughed  at  by  the  connoisseurs.  The  papers,  however, 
being  shown  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  he  thought  them  of  too  much  value  to 
be  stifled,  and  advised  the  printing  of  them.  Mr.  Collinson  then  gave 
them  to  Cave  for  publication*  in  his  Gentleman's  Magazine;  but  he 
chose  to  print  them  separately  in  a  pamphlet,  and  Or.  Fothergill  wrote 
the  preface.  Cave  it  seems  judged  rightly  for  his  profession,  for  by  the 
addidons  that  arrived  afterwards,  they  swelled  to  a  quarto  volume;  which 
has  had  five  editions,  and  cost  him  nothing  for  copy-money. 

<  It  was,  however,  some  time  before  those  papers  were  much  taken 
notice  of  in  England.  A  copy  of  them  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  count  de  Buffbn,  (a  philosopher  deservedly  of  great  reputation  in 
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France,  asd  indeed  all  over  Europe,)  be  prevailed  with  monsieur  Du- 
boorg  to  trans)  ate  them  into  French;  and  they  were  printed  at  Paris. 
The  publication  offended  the  abb6  Nollet,  preceptor  in  natural  philoso- 
phy to  the  royal  family,  and  an  able  experimenter,  who  had  formed  and 
published  a  theory  of  electricity,  which  then  had  the  generdl  vogue. 
He  could  not  at  first  believe  that  such  a  work  came  from  America,  and 
said  it  must  have  been  fabricated  by  his  enemies  at  Paris  to  oppose  his 
system.  Afterwards,  having  been  assured  that  there  really  existed  such 
a  person  as  Franklin  at  Philadelphia,  (which  he  had  doubted,)  he  wrote 
and  published  a  volume  of  letters  chiefly  addressed  to  me,  defending 
his  theot7,  and  denying  the  verity  of  my  experiments,  and  of  the  posi- 
tions deduced  from  them.' 

Franklin  never  answered  the  abbe  Nollet;  but  this  was  done  for 
him,  triumphantly,  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Paris.  His  experiments  were  repeated  in  that  capital 
with  brilliant  success; — ^the  Franklinian  system  was  quickly  adopted, 
with  unbounded  admiration,  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe; 
and  the  volume  published  by  Cave,  translated  into  nearly  all  its 
principal  languages,  and  into  the  Latin.  The  connoisseurs  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  London,  who  had  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  same- 
ness of  lightning  with  electricity,  soon  came  to  a  sense  of  their  er- 
ror, and  made  amends  to  the  wonderful  American^  by  overwhelm- 
ing him  with  honours  and  compliments.  From  this  time  all  the 
learned  societies  of  the  world  emulously  sought  permission  to  in- 
scribe his  name  on  their  rolls.  Many  unavailmg  efforts  were,  how- 
ever, made  to  deprive  him  of  the  repute  of  priority  in  his  experi- 
ments and  theory;  so  hard  was  it  for  Europe  to  admit  that  a  colo- 
nist of  Pennsylvania  could  outstrip  her  in  the  glorious  research  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature.  The  spirit  which  animated  these  efforts 
is  not  yet  extinct.  We  are  not  uncharitable  in  ascribing  to  it,  in 
part,  the  invidious  insinuation  made  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  that  Franklin,  as  a  writer,  was  formed  in  Europe, 
and  that  no  credit  is,  therefore,  to  be  challenged  by  America,  on 
the  score  of  his  style.  He  spent,  in  fact,  but  two  years  of  his  youth, 
between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  in  England,  in  an  obscure 
and  untoward  situation.  He  did  not  return  to  Europe  until  he  had 
passed  his  fiftieth  year.  He  had  published,  in  the  interval,  the  Let- 
ters on  Electricity,  ^  admirable  for  their  luminous  and  graphical 
precision,' "**=  and  those  moral  exhortations  which  the  same  critics 
describe  on  another  occasion,  as  '  perfect  models  of  popular  elo- 
quence,'—* the  finest  specimens  of  a  style  which  had  been  but  t09 
little  cultivated  in  Britain^  &c.  f 

Franklin  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  join  the  congress  of  commissioners  from  the  different  co- 
lonies, which  was  assembled  at  Albany  in  1754,  by  order  of  the 
British  government,  to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of  the  six  nations 
about  their  common  defence  in  the  French  war  then  apprehended. 
On  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  plan  of  union,  which  he  brought 
forward  at  this  congress,  he  writes  thus  in  his  Continuation: 

*  Vol.  8»  Edinbui^h  Review— Article  on  Franklin's  Works, 
tibid. 
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<  In  our  wfty  to  Albany^  I  projected  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  unkm 
of  all  the  cc^onies  under  one  government,  so  far  as  might  be  necessary 
for  defence,  and  other  important  general  purposes.  Being  fortified  by 
the  approbation  of  gentlemen  of  great  knowledge  in  public  affairs,  I 
ventured  to  lay  it  before  congress.  It  then  appeared  that  several  of  the 
commissioners  had  formed  plans  of  the  same  kind.  A  previous  ques> 
tion  was  first  taken,  whether  an  union  should  be  established?  which 
passed  in  the  affirmative,  unanimously.  A  committee  was  then  appoints 
ed,  one  member  from  each  colony,  to  consider  the  several  plans  and  re- 
port. Mine  happened  to  be  preferred,  and,  with  a  few  amendments,  was 
accordingly  reported.  By  this  plan  the  general  government  was  to  be 
administered  by  a  president  general,  appointed  and  supported  by  the 
crown,  and  a  grand  council  to  be  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  several  colonies  met  in  their  respective  assemblies.  The 
debates  upon  it  in  congress  went  on  daily,  hand  in  hand  with  the  Indian 
business.  Many  objections  and  difficulties  were  started;  but,  at  length, 
they  were  all  overcome,  and  the  plan  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
copies  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  board  of  trade  and  to  the  assem* 
blies  of  the  several  provinces.  Its  fate  was  singular: — the  assemblies 
did  not  adopt  it,  as  they  all  thought  there  was  too  much  prerogative  in 
it;  and,  in  England,  it  was  judged  to  have  too  much  of  the  democratic* 

We  cannot  readily  concur  with  our  author  in  the  opinion  which 
he  proceeds  to  give,  that  the  execution  of  his  plan  would  have  ob-^ 
viated  the  contest  between  the  colonies  and  tne  mother  country. 
He  afterwards  describes  her  as  not  choosing  to  permit  their  union 
in  the  form  proposed  at  Albany,  ^  lest  they  should  thereby  grow 
too  military  and  feel  their  own  strength;  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
even  at  this  time,  being  entertained  of  them."  Her  reasons  and 
suspicions  were,  we  think,  pretty  just;  for  the  plan  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency,  in  ccmsoUdating  and  organizing  the  strength  of  the  colonies, 
to  enable  them  to  effect  their  independence  wiUi  more  ease;  and, 
judging  from  her  own  national  character,  in  the  best  part  of  which 
diey  so  largely  partook,  Britain  mig^t  have  more  than  suspected 
that  they  would  not  long  submit  to  any  external  dominion,  after 
they  saw  themselves  in  a  condition  .to  shake  it  off.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  the  intention  of  facilitating  their  emancipation  did 
not  lurk  in  the  mind  of  Franklin.  As  early  even  as  1754,  one  of 
his  extraordinary  sagacity,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  country- 
nen,  might  well  have  had  forebodings  of  the  great  crisis. 
b  He  was  i^ipointed  deputy  postmaster-general,  in  1 753,  by  conimis- 
aton  from  the  postmaster-general  in  £ngland,  and  had,  in  other  re- 
spects, an  interest  in  preserving  the  favour  of  those  who  could  influ- 
ence the  British  ministry.  Nevertheless,  he  constandy  and  strenuously 
combated  on  the  side  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its  atrug- 

gjs  with  the  proprietary  government.  In  speaking  of  governor 
orris's  administration,  he  says,  ^  it  was  a  continual  batde  betwe^i 
him  and  the  house.  I  had  my  share  of  it.  I  was  put  on  every 
committee  for  answering  his  speeches  and  messages,  and  by  the 
committee  always  desired  to  make  the  draughts.  Our  answers,  a^ 
well  as  his  messages,  were  often  tart,  and  sometimes  indecendy 
abttsiv^.'    When  the  assembly  resolved,  at  length,  to  petition  die 
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khig  ftgftkist  the  proprietary,  they  appointed  their  champion,  already 
the  boast  and  delight  of  the  whole  country,  to  go  over  to  England 
to  present  and  support  their  petition*  Enough  has  been  written 
dbout  the  providential  character,  and  inestimable  consequences,  of 
this  choice,  to  preclude  us  from  expatiating  on  its  felicity.  We  may 
repeat,  however,  the  solid  reflection,  that  the  example  of  the  struff- 

fle  in  Pennsylvania  for  an  equalization  of  burdens — ^the  tone  which 
■"ranklin  assumed  in  his  legislative  papers  and  newspaper  essays— 
the  topics  of  general  concern  which  he  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  broad  principles  of  natural  and  constitutional  right 
which  he  asserted — principles  striking  at  the  root  of  the  subsequent 
nretensions  of  Britain-^had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  preparing  the 
North  American  people  at  larve  for  resistance  to  those  pretensions* 
He  is  exceedingly  entertainmg  in  relation  to  the  arrangements 
for  his  departure*  The  circiunstances  of  the  moment  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  commander  of  the  British  forces,  lord  Lou- 
don, in  whose  character  indecision  prevailed,  to  a  degree,  which 
would  seem  incredible,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  reached  so  high  and 
respcmsible  a  station*  The  anecdotes  with  which  his  conduct  fur- 
nished Franklin,  might  pass  for  the  inventions  of  a  dramatic  poet, 
aiming  at  the  exemplification  of  that  mischievous  trait  in  its  most 
ridiculous  extravagance.  *"  I  wondered  much,'  says  our  philosopher, 
*  how  such  a  man  came  to  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  business 
as  the  conduct  of  a  great  army;  but  having  since  seen  more  of  the 
great  world,  and  the  means  of  obtaining,  and  motives  for  giving 
places  and  emjdoyments,  my  wonder  is  diminished!!' 

We  have  already  made  more  extracts  from  the  Continuation, 
tfian  comports  with  die  attention  which  we  meant  to  g^ve  to  the 
succeeding  parts  of  the  volume: — ^we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  one 
more,  to  serve  as  a  full  specimen  of  the  stvle  of  narration*  It  re- 
lates to  a  person  of  great  consequence  ana  celebrity  in  his  day. 

<  In  1X39,  arrived  among  us  from  Ireland,  the  reverend  Mr.  White- 
field,  who  had  made  himself  remarkable  there  as  an  itinerant  preacher. 
He  was  at  first  permitted  to  preach  in  some  of  our  churches;  but  the 
clergy  taking  a  dislike  to  him,  soon  refused  him  their  pulpits,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  fields.  The  multitude  of  ail  secu  and  dd- 
nominadons  that  attended  his  sermons  were  enormous,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  speculation  to  me  (who  was  one  of  the  number)  to  observe 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  oratory  on  bis  bearersf  and  how  much 
they  admired  and  respected  him,  notwithstanding  his  common  abuse  of 
them,  by  assuring  tfaeni,  they  were  naturally  ka(f6euMU  andhaffdevUi. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  soon  made  in  the  manners  of  our 
inhabitants.  From  being  thoughtless  or  indifierent  about  religion,  it 
-seemed  as  if  all  the  world  were  growing  religious,  so  that  one  could  net 
walk  through  the  town  in  an  evening  without  hearing  psalms  sung  ip 
different  femilies  of  every  street.  And  it  being  found  inconvenient  to 
assemble  in  the  open  air,  subject  to  its  inclemencies,  the  building  Of  a 
house  to  meet  an,  was  no  sooner  proposed,  and  persons  appointed  to  re- 
ceive contributions,  but  sufficient  sums  were  soon  received  to  proc«u« 
the  ground,  and  erect  the  building,  wUch  was  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  seventy  broad;  and  the  work  was  carrie4  on  with  pnoLck  spirit  as  to 
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be  finished  in  a  mtich  shorter  time  than  could  haye  been  expected^ 
Both  house  and  ground  were  vested  in  trustees,  expressly  for  the  use  of 
any  fireofher  of  any  religious  fiersuation^  who  might  desire  to  say  some- 
thing to  the  people  at  Philadelphia.  The  design  in  building  not  being 
to  accommodate  any  particular  sect,  but  the  inhabitants  in  general;  so 
that  even  if  the  mufti  of  Constantinop.e,  were  to  send  a  missionary  to 
preach  Mahometanism  to  us,  he  would  find  a  pulpit  at  his  service. 

*  Mr.  Whiteficid,  on  leaving  us,  went  preaching  all  the  way  through 
the  colonies  to  Georgia.  The  settlement  of  that  province  had  lately 
been  begun,  but  instead  of  being  made  with  hardy  industrious  husband- 
men accustomed  to  labour,  the  only  people  fit  for  such  an  enterprise,  it 
was  with  families  of  broken  shopkeepers^  and  other  insolvent  debtors; 
many  of  indolent  and  idle  habits,  taken  out  of  the  jails,  who  being  set 
down  in  tl)e  woods,  unqualified  for  clearing  land,  and  unable  to  endure 
the  hardships  of  a  new  settlement,  perished  in  numbers,  leaving  aiany 
helpless  children  unprovided  for.  The  sight  of  their  miserable  situa« 
tion  inspired  the  benevolent  heart  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  with  the  idea  of 
building  an  orphan-house  there,  in  which  they  might  be  supported  and 
educated.  Returning  northward,  he  preached  up  this  charity,  and  made 
large  collections:  for  his  eloquence  had  a  wonderful  power  over  the 
hearts  and  purses  of  his  hearers,  of  which  I  myself  was  an  instance.  I 
did  not  disapprove  of  the  design,  but  as  Georgia  was  then  destitute  of 
materials  and  workmen,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  them  from  Phila* 
delphia  at  a  great  expense,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  better  toiiare 
built  the  house  at  Philadelphia,  and  brought  the  children  to  it.  This  I 
advised,  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  project,  rejected  my  counseli 
and  I  therefore  refused  to  contribute.  I  happened  soon  after  to  attend 
one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which,  I  perceived  he  intended  to 
finish  with  a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing 
from  me:  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper-money,  three  or  four 
silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold;  as  he  proceeded  I  began  to  sof* 
ten,  and  concluded  to  give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory 
made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver,  and  he 
finished  ho  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collec- 
tor's dish,  gold  and  all!  At  this  sermon  there  was  also  one  of  our  club| 
who  being  of  my  sentiments  respecting  the  building  in  Georgia,  and 
suspecting  a  collection  might  be  intended,  had  by  precaution  emptied 
his  pockets  before  he  came  from  home;  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
discourse,  however,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give,  and  applied  to  a 
neighbour  who  stood  near  him,  to  lend  him  some  money  for  the  pur* 
pose.  The  request  was  fortunately  made  to  perhaps  the  only  man  in 
the  company  who  had  the  firmness  not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher. 
His  answer  was,  <  M  any  other  iimcj  friend  Hofikinnony  I  would  lend  to 
thee  freely;  but  not  now,  for  thee  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  thy  right 
senses" 

.  '  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Whitefield,  was  in  London,  when  he  con- 
sulted me  about  his  orphan-house  concern,  and  his  purpose  of  appro- 
priating it  to  the  establishment  of  a  college. 

<  He  had  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  and  articulated  his  words  so  perfect- 
ly that  he  might  be  heard  and  understood  at  a  great  distance;  especially 
as  his  auditories  observed  the  most  perfect  silence.  He  preached  one 
evening  from  the  top  of  the  court-house  steps,  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  Market-street,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Second-street,  which  crosses 
U  at  light  angles.  Both  streets  were  filled  with  his  hearers  to  a  consi- 
derable distance:  being  among  the  hmdmost  in  Market-street,  I  had  the 
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curiotltf  to  learn  how  fkr  be  could  be  heard,  by  retiring  backwards 
down  the  street  towards  the  river,  and  1  found  his  voice  distinct  till  I 
came  near  Front-street,  when  some  noise  in  that  street  obscured  it. 
Imagining  then  a  semicircle,  of  which  my  distance  should  be  the  radius, 
and  that  it  was  filled  with  auditors,  to  each  of  whom  I  allowed  two 
square  feet;  I  computed  that  he  might  well  be  heard  by  more  than 
thirty  thousand.  This  reconciled  me  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  Iiis 
having  preached  to  twenty-five  thousand  people  in  the  fields,  and  to  the 
bistory  of  generals  haranguing  whole  armies,  of  which  I  had  sometimes 
doubted. 

<  By  hearing  him  often  I  came  to  distinguish  easily  between  sermons 
newly  composed,  and  those  which  he  had  often  preached  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.  His  delivery  of  the  latter  was  so  improved  by  frequent 
repetition,  that  every  accent,  every  emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice, 
was  so  perfectly  well-turned  and  well-placed,  that  without  being  inte- 
rested in  the  subject,  one  could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the  dis- 
course; a  pleasure  of  much  the  same  kind  with  that  received  from  an 
excellent  piece  of  music.  This  is  an  advantage  itinerant  preachers 
have  over  those  who  are  stationary,  as  the  latter  cannot  well  improve 
their  delivery  of  a  sermon  by  so  many  rehearsals.' 

Franklin  arrived  in  London  in  July  1757,  as  agent  for  the  as- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  in  their  remonstrance  against  the  conduct 
of  the  proprietaries.  The  dispute  turned  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
latter  to  allow  their  estates  in  the  province  to  be  taxed  by  the  as- 
sembly, in  common  with  other  private  property.  It  was,  after  much 
delay  and  debate,  brought,  by  the  dexterity  and  zeal  of  the  agent, 
to  an  issue  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  province.  The  proprieta- 
ries submitted  to  the  claim  of  the  assembly,  upon  a  condition  rea- 
dily accorded— that  their  estates  should  not  be  assessed  beyond  their 
due  proportion.  In  the  course  of  this  suit,  Franklin  had  to  contend 
with  strong  prejudices  which  had  been  industriously  excited  both 
in  the  English  government  and  people,  against  the  dispositions  and 
motives  of  his  principals.  It  had  been  his  habit  at  home,  as  he  re- 
lates in  his  narrative,  whenever  a  salutary  project  was  in  agitation, 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  by  writing  on  die  subject  in  the  news- 
papers. Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  began  to  avail  him- 
self in  like  manner  of  the  English  gazettes,  to  rectify  public  opi- 
nion in  regard  to  his  errand,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  disput- 
ants. He  employed  his  leisure,  besides,  during  the  negotiation 
with  the  proprietaries,  in  preparing,  for  the  same  general  purpose, 
the  considerable  anonymous  work  which  appeared  in  1 759,  entitled 
*  An  Historical  Review  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania.' As  he  directly  refers  to  this  work,  in  his  narrative,  (p. 
127)  as  his  own,  we  do  not  see  why  his  grand-son  is  so  particular 

S  discussing  the  point  of  authorship.  It  fully  deserves,  for  the 
ility  with  which  it  is  executed,  the  lofty  encomiums  which  it  re- 
ceived. It  materially  conduced  not  only  to  promote  the  author's 
immediate  object,  but  to  ser\'e  the  higher  aim  which  he  cherished 
from  the  earliest  period,  of  vindicating  and  exalting  the  character 
of  the  North  American  colonies  in  general.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  he  has  done  injustice  in  this  Historical  Review,  to  Penn 
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and  his  colleagues.  Allowmce  is  to  be  made  in  dieir  imnmr  for  ihm 
special  feelings  and  obligations  under  which  he  wrote;  and  we 
would  remark  by  the  way,  that,  to  judge  from  the  general  tone,  and 
certain  passages,  of  his  narrative,  in  respect  to  me  Quakers,  he 
was  never  a  warm  admirer  of  their  spirit  or  management. 

Such  a  man  as  Franklin  could  not  fail  to  grow  in  consideration 
and  form  important  connexions  in  London.  Upon  his  urgent  recam* 
mendation,  the  elder  Pitt,  then  minister,  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  which  was  so  gloriously  achieved  by  Wolfe. 

In  the  summer  of  1762,  he  returned  laden  with  scientific  honours, 
and  enriched  in  his  stock  of  knowledge,  to  resume  his  seat  in  the 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  The  old  dispute  between  that  body  and 
the  proprietaries  sprouted  anew,  and  Franklin  was  not  backward  in 
supporting  the  resolution  adopted  in  1764,  of  petitioning  the  king 
for  a  conversion  of  the  proprietary  into  a  reg'al  administration*  He 
was  again  selected  as  the  agent  of  the  province  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain,  and  accordingly  proceeded  thither  without  delay.  In  a 
short  time  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  by  the  colonies  oi  New 
Jersey,  Georgia  and  Massachusetts  to  represent  them  dao 
on  the  same  theatre.  In  1766,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Paris,  and  wher- 
ever he  appeared  was  welcomed  by  the  learned  and  the  great  with 
demonstraticms  of  esteem  and  admiration.  As  he  turned  all  his 
Transatlantic  voyages  to  the  best  account  for  natural  philoaophyt 
so  he  did  these  litde  joumies,  by  many  curious  experiments  aiui 
inquiries,  which  we  have  not  room  to  specify. 

Higher  American  interests  than  the  quarrels  of  his  ^x>vince  en- 
gaged his  attention  in  London.  It  was  in  his  exertions  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  that  he  appeared  in  his  proper  dimoi- 
sions  as  a  statesman,  and  in  his  natimd  vocation  as  the  Champion 
of  the  whole  American  people.  The  ten  years  of  his  residence  in 
England,  from  1765  to  1775,  constitute  the  true  period  of  his  no- 
viciate in  the  high  commission  which  he  had  received  from  Divine 
Providence.  We  cannot  piu^ue  his  grand-son  in  the  details  which 
he  has  collected  of  his  conduct  and  opinions  in  relation  to  the  trans- 
actions on  both  sides  of  the  water,  during  this  momentous  interval; 
but  we  must  remark  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  admirati<m  they 
are  fitted  to  inspire  of  his  sagacity,  integrity,  and  patriotism.  It  is 
manifest  to  us  that  he  despaired,  neariy  in  the  outset,  of  any  per* 
manent  reformation  in  the  British  system  and  ideas  ccmceming  tha 
cdionies;  that  he  counted  and  was  intent,  upon  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence; that,  in  his  strenuous  unfeigned  endeavours  to  arrest 
the  one  party  in  its  career  of  folly,  and  the  other  in  the  precipitate 
gratification  of  its  just  resentment,  he  consulted  the  supposed  j^ 
clinations  of  his  immediate  constituents,  and  his  distrust  of  the  mt  * 
li^  of  his  country  to  enter  at  once  upon  an  armed  contest  with  the 
mij^ty  power  of  Britain. 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  of  his  uniform  and  invincible  detef* 
mination,  to  submit  to  no  terms  of  con^uxmiise  for  the  rig^its  t9 
which  the  coLoniesappeakd.    We  have  had  occaskm  t^  look  ovet 
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a  copy  of  a  ministerial  paiaplet*  published  in  London  in  ITTO, 
which  contains  a  considerable  number  of  marginal  notes  in  his  hand- 
writing* It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  some  few  of  them  here,  in 
illustration  of  the  temper  of  his  mind  at  that  period. 

<  Pamphlet.— As  this  parliament  came  to  resolutions  last  session  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  orer  all 
British  subjects  they  (the  colonUts  and  traders)  cannot  expect  to  carry 
thtir  fioint  whilst  this  parliament  subsists. 

<  Franklin.— This  author  supposes  the  colonists  want  a  new  parlia* 
ment  in  order  to  have  the  duties  taken  off.  He  is  mistaken.  They  did 
petition;  ihey  were  not  heardj  and  they  will  petition  no  more.  They 
have  taken  their  measures.  Keep  to  your  duties  if  you  please;  they 
^ill  not  pay  them,  because  they  will  not  use  the  commodities.  And  be* 
cause  they  think  you  use  them  ill  in  laying  such  duties,  they  will  manu<« 
facture  for  themselves,  ^r. 

<  Pamphlet. — If  the  behaviour  of  the  colonists  arises  in  consequence  of 
their  charters,  it  seems  high  time  to  annul  or  amend  them. 

« Franklin. — Meddle  with  them  at  your  peril. 

<  Pamphlet.— The  colonies  must  acknowledge  the  legislative  supre* 
nacy  of  Great  Britain. 

« Franklin.— Never,*  ^c. 

The  spirit  and  views  of  this  good  genius  of  the  colonies,  are 
further  developed  in  his  letter  to  die  Hon,  Thomas  Gushing,  dated 
July  7th,  1773,  which  is  given  in  the  220th  page  of  the  present 
volume*  He  recommends  in  it  the  assembling  of  a  general  con* 
£ress;  a  fiill  and  solemn  assertion  and  declaration  of  their  rights; 
a  mutual  engagement  that  they  wiH  never  grant  aids  to  the  crown, 
till  those  rights  are  recognised  by  the  kmg  and  both  houses  of 
parliament — ^to  the  end  of  bringing  the  dispute  to  a  crisis;  of  being 
m  readiness  for  the  united  exertion  of  their  common  force,  &c* 

In  the  third  part  of  this  volume,  we  have  his  exposition  of  the 
affiair  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver's  letters,  which  produced  so  lively 
a  sensation  both  in  America  and  England.  The  annals  of  the 
British  government  do  not,  perhaps,  offer  a  scene  more  disgraceful 
to  it,  than  the  examination  of  this  case  before  the  lords  of  the  privy- 
counciL  If  the  fierce  and  coarse  invectives  poured  forth  on  the 
occasion  agidnst  Franklin,  by  the  solicitor-general,  Wedderbum, 
and  the  merriment  with  which  they  were  heard  by  the  members  of 
that  high-court,  appeared  monstrous  at  the  time,  no  language  can 
express  in  what  light  they  must  now  be  viewed,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  exposition  above  mentioned.  It  is  a  calm,  lucidj  vic- 
torious statement,  establishing  for  the  author  additional  tides  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  coimtry,  and  the  esteem  of  die  world.  It  ex- 
cites anew  astonishment  at  the  corruption  and  fatuity  of  the  British 
ministry  of  that  era;  as  indeed,  *  the  wonder  grows,'  whenever  we 
are  brought  to  look  back  on  their  proceedings.  To  the  improvi- 
dence and  wickedness  of  instigating  the  atrocious  insults  lavished 
upon  the  favourite  agent  of  the  colonies,  was  added,  on  their  part, 

*  fintitledc-^-Reflectioas,  moral  and  political  on  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
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the  littleness  of  dismissing  him  soon  after,  from  the  office  of  <ie|Hi- 

ty-post- master  general,  which  he  held  under  the  crown* 

He  listened  to  the  obloquy  of  Wedderbum,  and  witnessed  the 
exultation  of  the  council,  witfiout  betraying  the  least  emotion;  but 
they  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  mind*  This  can  be  un- 
derstood  from  his  exposition;  and  it  is  related  upon  the  authority 
of  Silas  Deane,  that,  when  he  signed  at  Paris  the  treaty  between 
France  and  America,  he  purposely  attired  himself  in  the  same 
suit  which  he  wore  on  his  appearance  before  the  council.  We  find 
nothing,  however,  in  his  history  or  writings,  to  warrsmt  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  allowed  the  personal  outrage  to  influence  his 
subsequent  public  conduct;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  clear  indicatioos 
that  his  private  resentments  were  lost  in  the  indignation  which  he 
felt  at  the  wronc;s  of  his  country,  and  in  the  ardour  with  which  he 
sought  to  estabhsh  her  independence. 

How  much  the  American  predominated  in  him  over  the  indi- 
vidual, may  be  collected  from  the  circumstance,  that  though  he 
preserved  a  perfect  self-command  and  equanimity,  when  assailed 
so  brutally  in  his  own  character,  he  could  not  always  support  in 
like  manner  the  attacks  made  upon  that  of  his  nation*  As  an  in- 
stance, we  shall  quote  here,  by  anticipation,  what  he  relates  in  a 
paper,  which  will  furnish  us  by  and  by  with  details  of  no  ordinary 
interest* 

<  A  little  before  I  left  London,  being  at  the  house  of  lofds,  when  a 
debate  in  which  lord  Camden  was  to  speak,  and  who  indeed  spoke  ad- 
mirably  on  American  affairs,  I  was  much  disgusted,  from  the  ministe- 
rial side,  by  many  base  reflections  on  American  courage,  religion,  tin* 
derstanding,  &c.  in  which  we  were  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
as  the  lowest  of  mankind,  and  almost  of  a  different  species  from  die 
English  of  Britain;  but  particularly  the  American  honesty  was  abused 
by  some  of  the  lords,  who  asserted  that  we  were  all  knaves,  and  wanted 
only  by  this  dispute  to  avoid  paying  our  debts;  that  if  we  had  any  sense 
of  equity  or  justice,  we  should  offer  payment  of  the  tea,  8cc.  I  went 
home  somewhat  irritated  and  heated;  and  partly  to  retort  upon  this  na- 
tion, on  the  article  of  equity^  drew  up  a  memorial  to  present  to  lord 
Dartmouth  before  my  departure;  but  consulting  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Walpole  upon  it,  who  is  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  be  looked 
at  it  and  at  me  several  times  alternately,  as  if  he  apprehended  me  a 
litde  out  of  my  senses. 

<  He  called  at  my  house  the  next  day,  and  hearing  that  I  was  gone  to 
the  house  of  lords,  came  there  to  roe  and  stated  that  it  was  thought  my 
having  no  instructions  direcdng  me  to  deliver  such  a  protest  would 
make  it  appear  sdll  more  unjustifiable,  and  be  deemed  a  national  af- 
front. I  had  no  desire  to  make  matters  worse,  and  being  grown  cooler, 
took  the  advice  so  kindly  given  me.' 

The  editor  has  inserted  a  contemporaneous  correspondence  be- 
tween Franklin  and  Dean  Tucker,  which  the  friends  of  the  Dean, 
if  any  survive,  cannot  read  with  much  satisfaction*  He  had  haz- 
arded some  allegations  injurious  to  Franklin  in  one  of  his  pam- 
phlets, and  when  pressed  with  explanations  from  the  latter,  too 
clear  to  be  misunderstood,  took  refuge  in  silence.     In  temper^ ' 
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candour,  logic,  and  expression  the  American  printer  had  a  most 
decided  advantage* 

The  storm  gathered  fast,  and  was  soon  felt  in  the  masterly  pa- 
pers sent  fortfi  by  the  first  congress  which  assembled  in  1744. 
Franklin  persisted  with  the  British  ministry  and  public,  in  the  most 
animated  expostulation  and  solemn  warnings,  until  finding  that  his 
efforts  were  vain,  and  that  the  government  thought  of  arresting' 
Aim  as  an  incendiary^  he  resolved  to  return  at  once  to  America, 
and  embarked  accordingly  in  March  1755* 

It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  wrote  the  account  in  a  letter 
to  his  son,  of  the  negotiations  '  in  which  he  was  concerned  in 
London,  with  regard  to  the  misunderstandings  between  Great 
Britain  and  America' — a  precious  historical  document  and 
which  we  have  already  described  as  likely  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  politician,  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  volume  under 
consideration* 

The  brilliant  minority  in  the  British  parliament  had  embarked 
zealously  in  the  same  cause  with  Franklin,  and  the  important  aid 
which  they  could  afford  each  other  was  quickly  perceived  and  sought* 
This  circumstance  led  to  frequent  consultations  between  him  and 
lord  Chatham*  At  the  same  time,  the  opposition  becoming  every 
day  more  formidable  as  the  crisis  approached,  and  the  ministiy 
more  embarrassed  by  this  danger,  and  the  failure  of  their  measures 
of  coercion,  the  latter  formed  the  plan  of  making  use  of  Franklin,  if 
they  could,  to  facilitate  their  extrication*  Their  indirect  advances 
for  this  purpose,  the  schemes  of  pacification  which  he  submitted 
to  their  informal  agents,  and  his  relations  with  the  minority,  con- 
stitute the  principsd  matter  of  the  memoir*  He  drew  it  up  while 
his  mind  was  yet  reeking,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  with 
the  contempt,  disgust  and  detestation  with  which  he  had  been  filled, 
by  the  deeper  insight  he  had  obtained,  into  the  composition  and 
aims  of  the  ministry,  and  the  feelings  of  the  monarch*  Its  tone 
bears  testimony  in  more  than  one  place,  to  the  freshness  and  sharp- 
ness of  his  impressions* 

In  selecting  for  quotation  some  of  the  most  striking  passages, 
we  shall  begin  with  his  account  of  the  first  oblique  attempts  at  es- 
tablishing a  communication  with  him,  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, 
it  having  been,  as  he  remarks,  too  humiliating  for  them  to  apply 
to  him  openly,  after  the  indignities  which  they  had  heaped  upon 
him  at  the  council  board* 

«  The  new  parliament  was  to  meet  the  29th  of  November,  (1774.) 
About  the  beginning  of  that  month,  being  at  the  Royal  Society,  Mr. 
Raper,  one  of  oar  members,  told  me  there  was  a  certain  lady  who  had 
a  desire  of  playing  with  me  at  chess,  fancying  she  could  beat  me,  and 
had  requested  him  to  bring  me  to  her:  it  was,  he  said,  a  lady  with 
whose  acquaintance  he  was  sure  I  should  be  pleased,  a  sister  of  lord 
Howe's,  and  he  hoped  I  would  not  refuse  the  challenge.  I  said,  I  had 
been  long  out  of  practice,  but  would  wait  upon  the  lady  when  be  and 
she  should  think  fit.  He  told  me  where  her  house  was,  and  would  hare 
me  call  soon  and  without  further  introduction,  which  I  undertook  to  do; 
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bttt  thiokbg  it  a  little  awkward^  I  postponed  k;  and  on  the  SOtiM  meetp 
ing  him  again  at  the  feast  of  the  society  election,  being  the  day  after  the 
parliament  met,  he  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise,  and  that  I  bad  not 
kept  it,  and  would  have  me  name  a  day  when  he  said  he  would  call  fior 
me  and  conduct  me.  I  named  the  Friday  following.  He  called  ac- 
cordingly: I  went  with  him,  played  a  few  games  with  the  lady^  whom 
I  found  of  very  sensible  conversation  and  pleasing  behaviourt  which  in- 
duced me  to  agree  most  readily  to  an  appointment  (or  another  meeting 
a  few  days  afterwards.  Though  I  had  not  the  least  apprehension  that  any 
political  business  could  have  any  connexion  with  this  new  acquaintance.' 

The  plot  was  to  be  double,  and  accordingly  Mr.  David  Barclay, 
received  a  separate  commission. 

<  On  the  Thursday  preceding  this  chess  party,  Mr.  David  Barclay 
called  on  me  to  have  some  discourse  concerning  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants to  petition  parliament     When  that  was  over,  he  spoke  of  the 
dangerous  situation  of  American  affairs,  the  hazard  that  a  civil  war 
might  be  brought  on  by  the  present  measures,  aiid  the  great  merit  that 
person  would  have,  who  could  contrive  some  means  of  preventing  so 
terrible  a  calamity,  and  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  He  was  then  pleas- 
ed to  add,  that  he  was  persuaded,  from  my  knowledge  of  both  countries, 
my  character  and  influence  in  one  of  them,  and  my  abilities  in  business, 
no  man  had  it  so  much  in  his  power  as  myself.     I  naturally  answered, 
that  I  should  be  very  happy  if  I  could  in  any  degree  be  instnraieiital  in 
so  good  a  work,  but  tliat  1  saw  no  prospect  of  it;  for,  though  I  was  sure 
the  Americans  were  always  willing  and  ready  to  agree  upon  any  equit- 
able terms,  yet  I  thought  an  accommodation  impracticable,  unless  bolk 
sides  wished  it;  and  by  what  I  could  judge  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
ministry,  I  did  not  believe  they  had  the  least  disposition  towards  it;  that 
they  rather  wished  to  provoke  the  North  American  people  into  an  opeo 
rebellion,  which  might  justify  a  military  execution,  and  thereby  gratify 
a  grounded  malice  which  I  conceived  to  exist  here  against  the  wigs  and 
dissenters  of  that  country.    Mr.  Barclay  apprehended  I  judged  too 
hardly  of  the  ministers;  he  was  persuaded  they  were  hot  all  of  that  tem- 
per, and  he  fancied  they  would  be  very  glad  to  get  out  of  their  present 
embarrassment  on  any  terms,  only  saving  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
government.     He  wished,  therefore,  that  I  would  think  of  the  matter, 
and  he  would  call  again  and  converse  with  me  further  upon  it     I  said 
I  would  do  so,  as  he  requested  it,  but  I  had  no  opinion  of  its  answering 
any  purpose.    We  parted  upon  this.' 

Two  days  after,  Franklin  received  from  Mr*  Barclav  and  Dr. 
Fothergill  jointly,  an  invitation  to  meet  them,— with  a  view  to  the 
^  momentous  aflair,'  at  FothergilPs  house  the  following  evraing. 

<  The  time  thus  appointed  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  was 
to  have  my  second  chess  party  with  the  agreeable  Mrs.  Howe,  whom 
I  met  accordingly.  After  playing  as  long  as  we  liked,  we  fell  into  a 
little  chat  partly  on  a  mathematical  problem,*  and  partly  about  the  new 
parliament  then  just  met,  when  she  said,  '<  And  what  is  to  lie  done  with 
this  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies?  I  hope  we  are  not 
to  have  a  civil  war/'  They  should  kiss  and  be  friends,  said  I;  what 
can  they  do  better?  Quarrelling  can  be  of  service  to  neither,  but  is  ruin 

*  This  lady  (which  it  alittle  unusual  in  ladies,)  has  a  goodl  deal  of  na&fim^ 
cal  knowledge.    [J^(}t$  of  Dr.  Frankiin.'] 
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to  both.  <«  I  have  often  said,"  replied  she,  ^  that  I  wished  government 
would  employ  you  to  settle  the  dispute  for  thero;  I  am  sure  nobody 
could  do  it  so  well.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  thing  is  practicable!'' 
Undoubtedly,  Madam,  if  the  parties  are  disposed  to  reconciliation;  for 
the  two  countries  have  really  no  clashing  interests  to  differ  about.  It 
is  rather  a  matter  of  punctilio,  which  two  or  three  reasonable  people 
might  settle  in  half  an  hour.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion  you  are 
pleased  to  express  of  me;  but  the  ministers  will  never  think  of  employ- 
ing me  in  that  good  work;  they  chuse  rather  to  abuse  me.  ^  Ay," 
said  she,  <<  they  have  behaved  shamefully  to  you.  And  indeed  some  of 
them  are  now  ashamed  of  it  themselves."  I  looked  upon  this  as  acci- 
dental conversation,  thought  no  more  of  it,  and  went  in  the  evening  to 
tlie  appointed  meeting  at  Dr.  Fothergill's,  where  I  found  Mr.  Barclay 
with  him.' 

In  this  interview,  Franklin  repeated  his  despair  of  an  accom- 
modation, but  Barclay  assured  him  that  ^  whatever  was  the  vio- 
lence of  some  of  the  ministry,  he  had  reason,  good  reason^  to  be- 
lieve others  were  differently  disposed,'  and  finally  prevailed  with 
him  to  promise  to  sketch  a  plan  of  adjustment,  for  consideration, 
which  he,  Barclay,  could  get  communicated  to  the  most  moderate 
among  the  ministers. 

A  few  evenings  subsequent,  the  indefatigable  patriot  produced 
to  him  seventeen  distinct  ^  Hints  for  Conversation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  terms  that  might  probably  produce  a  durable  union  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  colonies*'  He  assigned  at  length,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  paper,  his  reasons  for  each  article.  He  has 
written  out  the  whole  m  his  memoir,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state  that  he  stipulated  for  all  that  the  colonies  could  desire, 
short  of  independence.  A  fair  copy  of  the  Hints  was  requested, 
with  permission  to  show  them,  collaterally,  to  *  lord  Hyde,  a  verj*^ 
knowing  man,  and  though  not  in  the  ministry,  properly  speaking, 
a  good  deal  attended  to  by  them.'  It  was  agreed,  moreover,  (very 
seriously  no  doubt!)  that  Franklin  should  not  be  mentioned  as  a 
party  to  the  conspiracy  for  peace. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  he  received  an  intimation  from  Mr. 
Barclay,  that  lord  Hyde  thought  ^  the  propositions  too  hard.'  The 
negotiation  proceeded,  however,  in  the  other  quarter,  and  it  is  more 
interesting. 

*  On  Chrbtmas-day,  visiting  Mrp.  Howe,  she  told  me  as  soon  as  I 
went  in,  that  her  brother,  lord  Howe,  wished  to  be  acquainted  with  me; 
that  he  was  a  very  good  man,  and  she  was  sure  we  should  like  each 
other.  I  sai(jl,  1  had  always  heard  a  good  character  of  lord  Howe,  and 
should  be  proud  of  the  honour  of  being  known  to  liim.  He  is  but  just 
by,  said  she;  will  you  give  me  leave  to  send  for  him?  By  all  means. 
Madam,  if  you  think  proper.  She  rang  for  a  servant,  wrote  a  note,  and 
lord  Howe  came  in  a  few  minutes.' 

His  lordship  told  him,  after  a  long  preamble  of  fine  compliments, 
that  if  he  would  indulge  him  with  his  ideas  of  the  means  proper 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  it  might  be  of  some  use;  that  being 
himself  upon  no  ill  terms  with  the  ministry,  he  thought  it  not  im- 
possible that  by  conveying  his  (Franklin's)  sentiments  to  them,  and 
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repeating  theirs  reciprocally,  he  might  be  a  means  of  bringing^  <m 
a  good  understanding,  &c* 

The  lady  then  offered  to  withdraw,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
courteous  philosopher,  who  assured  her  *  that  he  could  have  no 
secret  in  such  a  business  which  he  would  not  freely  confide  to  her 
prudence.'  After  a  noble  reply  to  Howe,  he  consented  to  prepare 
for  him  also,  a  paper  of  Terms.  The  lady  proffered  her  house  for 
the  future  meetmgs  of  the  negotiators,  as  no  suspicion  would  arise 
from  Franklin's  appearance  there,  *  it  being  known  that  she  and 
the  Dr.  played  together  at  chess.' 

At  the  next  rendezvous,  lord  Howe  sounded  him  upon  the  pro- 
ject of  sending  out  commissioners  to  America  to  inquire  into 
grievances,  and  consult  with  the  leading  statesmen  there,  upon 
terms  of  accommodation.  His  lordship  then  produced  a  copy  of 
the  Hints  in  Barclay's  hand-writing,  and  did  not  conceal  his 
knowledge  of  the  author.  He  also,  found  them  ^  too  hard,'  and 
solicited  another  pr^ect  likely  to  be  more  palatable  to  ministers. 
*  He  told  me,'  says  Franklin,  *  that  he  could  not  think  of  influenc- 
ing me  by  any  selfish  motive,  but  certainly  I  might  with  reason 
expect  any  reward  in  the  power  of  government  to  bestow.  This 
to  me  was  what  the  French  vulgarly  call  spittings  in  the  soupJ 

At  another  meeting  the  same  personage,  in  requesting  him  to 
make  part  of  the  contemplated  mission  to  America,  either  as  a 
friend,  assistant,  or  secretary,  remarked,  that  if  he  (lord  Howe) 
undertook  the  business,  he  should  insist  on  being  enabled  to  make 
generous  and  ample  appointments  for  those  he  took  with  him,  as 
well  as  a  firm  promise  of  subsequent  rewards:  and  ccmcluded  by 
asking  leave  of  Franklin  to  procure  for  him,  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  his  salary  as  agent  for  New  England,  in  testimony  of 
the  good  disposition  of  the  ministry  towards  him! 

The  suggestion  of  *  unlimited  recompense,'  of  honours  and  re- 
wards  beyond  his  expectation^  if  he  would  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation suitable  to  die  digjiity  of  the  government,  was  several 
times  repeated  to  him  by  the  other  agents  of  the  ministry,  and  al- 
ways repelled  with  the  lofty  disdain  and  peremptory  langviage 
which  the  majesty  of  his  position,  not  less  than  the  probity  of  his 
nature,  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

Projects  and  counter-projects,  and  various  ministerial  manceu- 
vres  followed  these  conversations  with  lord  Howe.  Governor 
Pownall  took  his  share,  and  Barclay,  Fothergill,  and  Hyde  all  re- 
appeared, in  the  negotiation.  Franklin  could  never  have  doubted 
for  an  instant  of  its  miscarriage;  but  he  appears  to  have  discussed 
every  proposition  made  on  either  side,  with  sincere  zeal  as  well 
as  comnianding  ability.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  refuse 
to  negotiate;  and  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  the  most  of  the 
occasion  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the  rights  and  merits  of  the 
colonies.  He  has  left  imperishable  evidence  of  his  patriotism  and 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  in  this  memoir. 

We  pass  from  his  negotiations  with  the  ministerial  lords,  to  his 
relations  with  the  most  remarkable  Englishman  of  the  day — lord 
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Chatham.     We  have  reserved  space  for  copious  extracts,  and 
will  offer  them  without  interposing  any  remarks  of  our  own, 

<  When  I  came  to  England  in  1 757,  you  may  remember  I  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  be  introduced  to  lord  Chatham,  (at  that  time  first  min- 
ister) on  account  of  my  Pennsylvania  business,  but  without  success.  He 
was  then  too  great  a  man,  or  too  much  occupied  in  affairs  of  greater 
moment.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  myself  with  a  kind  of  non- 
apparent  and  un-acknowledged  communication  through  Mr.  Potter  and 
Mr.  Wood  his  secretaries,  who  seemed  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  me  by  their  civilities,  and  drew  from  me  what  information  1  could 
give  relative  to  the  American  war^  with  my  sentiments  occasionally  on 
measures  that  were  proposed  or  advised  by  others,  which  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  and  enforcing  the  utility  of  conquering 
Canada.  1  afterwards  considered  Mr.  Pitt  as  an  inaccessible;  I  admired 
him  at  a  distance,  and  made  no  more  attempts  for  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
I  had  only  once  or  twice  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  through  lord  Shel- 
burne,  and  I  think  lord  Stanhope,  that  he  did  me  the  honour  of  men- 
tioning me  sometimes  as  a  person  of  respectable  character. 

<  But  towards  the  end  of  August  last,  returning  from  Brighthelmston^, 
I  called  to  visit  my  friend  Mr.  Sargent,  at  his  seat,  Halsted,  in  Kent, 
agreeably  to  a  former  engagement.  He  let  me  know,  that  he  had 
promised  to  conduct  me  to  lord  Stanhope's  at  Chevening,  who  expected 
I  would  call  on  him  when  I  came  into  that  neighbourhood.  We  ac- 
cordingly waited  on  lord  Stanhope  that  evening,  who  told  me  lord 
Chatham  desired  to  see  me,  and  that  Mr.  Sargent's  house,  where  I  was 
to  lodge,  being  in  the  way,  he  would  call  for  me  there  the  next  mornings 
and  carry  me  to  Hayes.  This  was  done  accordingly.  That  truly  greKt 
man  received  me  with  abundance  of  civility,  inquired  particularly  into 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  America,  spoke  feelingly  of  the  seveHty  of 
the  late  laws  against  the  Massachusetts,  gave  mc  some  account  of  his 
speech  in  opposing  them,  and  expressed  great  regard  and  esteem  for 
the  people  of  that  country,  who  he  hoped  would  continue  firm  and  uni- 
ted in  defending  by  all  peaceable  and  legal  means  their  constitutional 
rights.  I  assured  him,  that  I  made  no  doubt  they  would  do  so;  which 
he  said  he  was  pleased  to  hear  from  me,  as  he  was  sensible  I  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  them.  I  remarked  to  him,  thaiihis  empire  had  happily 
found  and  long  been  in  the  practice  of  a  method^  wlicrcby  every  province 
was  well  governed,  being  trusted  in  a  great  meaauie  with  ihc  government 
of  itself,  and  that  hence  had  arisen  such  satisfaction  in  the  subjectSi  and 
such  encouragement  to  new  settlements,  that  Uad  it  not  been  for  the  la^c 
wrong  politics,  (which  would  have  parliament  to  be  ovuiifi^ttnt^  though 
it  ought  not  to  be  so  unless  it  could  at  the  same  time  be  omnhdent^) 
we  might  have  gone  on  extending  our  western  enijnrCf  udding  province 
to  province  as  far  as  the  South  Sea.  That  I  tamLntcd  the  ruin  wluch 
seemed  impending  over  so  fine  a  plan,  so  well  adapted  to  make  all  the 
subjects  of  the  greatest  empire  happy;  and  I  lio[>cd  that  if  his  lordsbip, 
with  the  other  great  and  wise  men  of  the  British  nation,  would  unite  and 
exert  themselves,  it  might  yet  be  rescued  out  of  the  limngling;  hands  of 
the  present  set  of  blundering  ministers;  and  that  the  union  and  harnjony 
between  Britain  and  her  colonies,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  both, 
mi^ht  be  restored.— He  replied  with  great  polileacBs,  that  my  idea  of 
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extending^  our  empire  in  that  manner  was  a  sound  one,  worthy  of  a  grea^ 
benevolent,  and  comprehensive  mind/*  •  »  » 

<  I  had  promised  lord  Chatham  to  communicate  to  him  the  first  im- 
portant news  I  should  receive  from  America.  I  therefore  sent  him  the 
proceedings  of  the  congress  as  soon  as  I  received  them;  but  a  whole 
week  passed  after  I  received  the  petition,  before  I  could,  as  I  wi^ed 
to  do,  wait  upon  him  with  it,  in  order  to  obtain  his  sentiments  on  the 
whole;  for  my  time  was  taken  up  in  meedngs  with  the  other  agents  to 
consult  about  presenting  the  petition,  in  waiting  three  different  days  with 
them  on  lord  Dartmouth,  in  consulting  upon  and  writing  letters  to  the 
speakers  of  assemblies,  and  other  business^  which  did  not  allow  me  i^ 
day  to  go  to  Hayes.  At  last,  on  Monday  the  26th,  I  got  out,  and  was 
there  about  one  o'clock;  he  received  me  with  an  affectionate  kind  of 
respect,  that  from  so  great  a  man  was  extremely  engaging;  but  the 
opinion  he  expressed  of  the  congress  was  still  more  so.  They 
had  acted,  he  said,  with  so  much  temper,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  that 
he  thoueht  it  the  most  honourable  assembly  of  statesmen  since  those  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  most  virtuous  times.  That 
there  were  not  in  their  whole  proceedings,  above  one  or  two  things  he 
could  have  wished  otherwise;  perhaps  but  one,  and  that  was  their  as- 
sertion, that  the  keeping  up  a  standing  army  in  the  colonies  in  time  of 
peace,  without  consent  of  their  legislatures,  was  against  law;  he  doubted 
that  was  not  well  founded,  and  that  the  law  alluded  to  did  not  extend 
to  the  colonies.  The  rest  he  admired  and  honoured.  He  thought 
the  petition  decent,  manly,  and  properly  expressed.  He  enquired  mach 
and  particularly  concerning  the  state  of  America,  the  probability  of 
their  perseverance,  the  difficulties  they  must  meet  with  in  adhermg  Ibr 
any  long  time  to  their  resolutions,  the  resources  they  might  have  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  commerce,  to  all  which  I  gave  him  answers 
with  which  he  seemed  well  satisfied.  He  expressed  a  great  r^fard 
and  warm  affection  for  that  country,  with  hearty  wishes  for  their  pros- 
perity; and  that  government  here  might  soon  come  to  see  its  mistakes^ 
and  rectify  them;  and  intimated  that  possibly  he  might,  if  his  health 
permitted,  prepare  something  for  its  consideraUon,  when  the  parliament 
should  meet  after  the  holidays;  on  which  he  should  wish  to  have  pre- 
viously my  sentiments.' 

<  From  Hayes  I  went  to  Halsted,  Mr.  Sargent's  place,  to  dine,  intend- 
ing thence  a  visit  to  lord  Stanhope  at  Chevening;  but  hearing  there  that 
his  lordship  and  the  family  were  m  town,  I  staid  at  Halsted  all  night, 
and  the  next  morning  went  to  Chislehurst  to  call  upon  lord  Camden,  it 
being  in  my  way  to  town.  I  met  his  lordship  and  family  in  two  car- 
riages, just  without  his  gate,  going  on  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  lord 
Chatham  and  his  lady,  on  the  late  marriage  of  their  daughter  to  lord 
Mahon,  son  of  lord  Stanhope.  They  were  to  be  back  to  £nnen  so  I 
agreed  to  go  in,  stay  dinner,  and  spend  the  evening  there,  and  not  re- 
turn to  town  till  next  morning.  We  had  that  afternoon  and  evening  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  on  American  affairs,  concerning  which  he 
was  very  inquisitive,  and  I  gave  him  the  best  information  in  my  power.  I 
wss  charmed  with  his  generous  and  noble  sentiments;  and  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  full  approbation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
gress, the  petition,  Sec.  Sec.  of  which,  at  his  request,  I  afterwards  sent 
him  a  copy.  As  he  seeihed, anxious  that  the  Americans  should  continue 
to  act  with  the  same  temper,  coolness,  and  i^risdcmi,  with  which  they 
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had  hitherto  proceeded  in  moA  of  their  public  astemblies,  in  which  case 
he  did  not  doubt  they  would  succeed  in  establishing  their  rights,  and 
obtain  a  solid  and  durable  agreement  with  the  mother  country;  of  the 
necessity  and  great  importance  of  which  agreementi  he  seemed  to  have 
the  strongest  impressions.'  »•»*»«» 

^  On  the  19th  of  Jan.  I  receired  a  card  from  lord  Stanhope,  acquaint- 
ing me,  (hat  lord  Chatham  having  a  motion  to  make  on  the  morrow  in 
the  house  of  lords,  concerning  America,  greatly  dei^red  that  I  might 
be  in  the  house,  into  which  lord  S.  would  endeavour  to  procure  me  ad- 
mittance. At  this  time  it  was  a  rule  of  the  house  that  no  person 
could  introduce  more  than  one  friend.  The  next  morning,  his  lordship 
let  me  know  by  another  card,  that  if  I  attended  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
lobby,  lord  Chatham  would  be  there  about  that  tune,  and  would  himself 
introduce  me.  I  attended,  and  met  him  there  accordingly.  On  my 
mentioning  to  him  what  lord  Stanhope  had  written  tome,  he  said,'<  Cer- 
tainly; and  I  shall  do  it  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  I  am  sure  your  being 
present  at  this  day's  debate  will  be  of  more  service  to  America  than 
mine;"  and  so  taking  me  by  the  arm,  was  leading  me  along  the  passage 
to  the  door  that  enters  near  the  throne,  when  one  of  the  door-keepers 
followed  and  acquainted  him  that  by  the  order,  none  were  to  be  carried 
in  at  that  door,  but  the  eldest  sons  or  brothers  of  peers;  on  which  he 
limped  back  with  me  to  the  door  near  the  bar,  where  were  standing  a 
number  of  gentlemen  waiting  for  the  peers  who  were  to  introduce 
them,  and  some  peers  waiting  for  friends  they  expected  to  introduce; 
among  whom  he  delivered  me  to  the  doorkeepers,  saying  aloudi  this  is 
Dr.  Franklin,  whom  I  would  have  admitted  into  the  house;  when  they 
readily  opened  the  door  for  me  accordingly.  As  it  had  not  been  pub- 
licly known  that  there  was  any  communication  between  his  lordship 
and  me,  thb  I  found  occasioned  some  speculation.' 

^  I  was  quite  charmed  with  lord  Chatham's  speech  in  support  of  his 
motion.*  He  impressed  me  with  the  highest  idea  of  him  as  a  great  and 
most  able  statesman.' 

^  On  the  Sunday  following,  being  the  39  th,  his  lordship  came  to  town, 
and  called  upon  me  in  Craven  street.  He  brought  with  him  his  plan 
transcribed,  in  the  form  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  he  put  into  my 
hands,  requesting  me  to  consider  it  carefully,  and  to  communicate  to 
him  such  remarks  upon  it  as  should  occur  to  me.' 

<  He  concluded  to  oflTer  it  the  Wednesday  following;  and  therefore 
wished  to  see  me  upon  it  the  preceding  Tuesday,  when  he  would  again 
call  upon  me,  unless  I  could  conveniently  come  to  Hayes.  I  chose  the 
latter,  in  respect  to  his  lordship,  and  because  t  here  was  less  likelihood 
of  interruptions:  and  I  promised  to  be  with  him  early,  that  we  might 
have  more  time.  He  staid  with  me  near  two  hours,  his  equipage  wait- 
ing at  the  door;  and  being  there  while  people  were  coming  from 
church,  it  was  much  taken  notice  of  and  talked  of,  as  at  that  time  was 
every  little  circumstance  that  men  thought  might  possibly  any  way  affect 

*  *  It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  his  lordship  had  concluded  bis  speech  with 
the  following  remarkable  words.  *'  If  the  ministers  thus  persevere  io  mitadvmng 
and  muieatting  the  king,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  afiections  of 
his  subjects  tnm  his  crown,  but  I  will  affinn,that  they  will  make  the  crown  not 
worth  kif  wearing,  I  will  not  say  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce 
that  the  kingdom  u  undone.^^ ' 
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American  affairs.  Such  a  visit  from  so  great  a  man,  on  so  importtBt 
a  business,  flattered  not  a  little  my  vanity;  and  the  honour  of  it  gave  me 
the  more  pleasure;  as  it  happened  the  verjTday  twelve  months,  that  the 
ministry  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  disgrace  me  before  the  privy 
council/ 

<  I  was  at  Hayes  early  on  Tuesday,  agreeably  to  my  promise,  when 
we  entered  into  consideration  of  the  plan;  but  though  I  staid  near  four 
hours,  his  lordship,  in  the  manner  of^  I  think,  all  eloquent  persons,  was 
so  full  and  diffuse  in  supporting  every  particular  I  questioned^  that 
there  was  not  time  to  go  through  half  my  memorandums;  he  is  not 
easily  interrupted,  and  I  had  such  pleasure  in  hearing  him,  that  I  found 
little  inclination  to  interrupt  him/ *  »•••», 

<  On  Wednesday,  k>rd  Stanhope,  at  lord  Chatham's  request,  called 
upon  me,  and  carried  me  down  to  the  house  of  lords,  which  was  soon 
very  full.  Lord  Chatham  in  a  most  excellent  speech,  introduced,  ex- 
plained, and  supported  his  plan.  When  he  sat  down,  lord  Dartmouth 
rose,  and  very  properly  said,  it  ccMitained  matter  of  such  weight  and 
magnitude,  as  to  require  much  consideration,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
the  noble  earl  did  not  expect  their  lordships  to  decide  upon  it  by  an 
immediate  vote,  but  would  be  willing  it  should  lie  upon  the  table  for 
consideration.  Lord  Chatham  answered  readily  that  he  expected 
nothing  more.  But  lord  Sandwich  rose,  and  in  a  petulant  vehement 
speech,  opposed  its  being  received  at  all,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  immediately  rejected^  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  That 
he  could  never  believe  it  to  be  the  production  of  any  British  peer.  That 
it  appeared  to  him  rather  the  work  of  some  American;  and  turning  hb 
face  towards  me,  who  was  leaning  on  the  bar,  said,  he  fancied  he  had  in 
his  eye  the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the  lutterest  and  most  mis« 
chievous  enemies  this  country  had  ever  known.  This  drew  the  eyes 
of  many  lords  upon  me;  but  as  I  had  no  inducement  to  take  it  to  my- 
self^ I  kept  my  countenance  as  immoveable  as  if  my  features  had  been 
made  of  wood.* 

<  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  reply  to  lord  Sandwich,  took  notice  of  his  illi- 
beral insinuation  that  the  plan  was  not  the  person's,  who  proposed  it: 
declared  that  it  was  entirely  his  own,  a  declaration  he  thought  himself 
the  more  obliged  to  make,  as  many  of  their  lordships  appeared  to  have 
so  mean  an  opinion  of  it;  for  if  it  was  so  weak  or  bad  a  thing,  it  was 
proper  in  him  to  take  care  that  no  other  person  should  unjustly  share 
in  the  censure  it  deserved.  That  it  had  been  heretofore  reckoned  his 
vice  not  to  be  apt  to  take  advice;  but  he  made  no  scruple  to  declare, 
that  if  he  were  the  first  minister  of  this  country,  and  had  the  care  of 
settling  this  momentous  business,  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of  publicly 
calling  to  his  assistance,  a  person  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  American  affairs  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to  and  so  injuriously  re- 
flected on;  one,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  whom  all  Europe  held  in  high 
estimation,  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  ranked  with  our  Boyles 
and  Newtons:  who  was  an  honour,  not  to  the  English  nation  only,  but  to 
human  nature!  I  found  it  harder  to  stand  this  extravagant  compliment 
than  the  preceding  equally  extravagant  abuse;  but  kept  as  well  aa  I 
could  an  unconcerned  countenance,  as  not  conceiving  it  to  relate  to  me/ 

In  the  commencement  of  May  1775,  Franklin  was  again  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  the  very  day  after  his  arrival,  elected  by  the  legis- 
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lature  of  Pennsylvania,  a  delegate  to  congress*  He  considered  th^ 
die  as  cast,  and  had  thenoeforward  but  one  aim — ^national  inde- 
pendence, to  which  he  devoted  all  his  faculties*  As  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  he  projected  the  cheveaux  defrize  for  the 
security  of  the  capital;  he  urged  and  procured  the  adoption  of  a 
paper  money,  and  encouraged  the  emission  of  it  to  the  extent  of 
the  public  exigencies*  Though  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
he  consented,  at  the  desire  of  congress,  to  go  on  two  missions,  one 
to  the  American  camp  near  Boston;  the  other  to  Canada,  a  journey 
attended  with  the  severest  personal  hardships*  It  may  be  readily 
imagined  that  he  rendered  important  services  in  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  congress,  which  no  other  man  was  so  competent  to 
direct.  On  the  agitation  in  that  assembly  of  the  great  question  of 
a  declaration  of  independence,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  in  favor 
of  the  measure*  He  set  a  most  efficacious  example  of  stem  deci- 
sion and  firmness  of  purpose  in  this  great  cause  ;^  and,  with  a  view 
to  mantain  the  public  mind  in  the  requisite  degree  of  animation,  as 
well  as  for  the  gratification  of  his  patriotic  feelings,  he  went  even 
beyond  his  colleagues  in  the  asperity  of  his  language  and  magni- 
tude of  his  charges  against  the  British  government. 

When  Lord  Howe  appeared  at  lengdi,  on  the  American  coast, 
as  J0int  commissioner  with  his  brother,  Franklin  was  one  of  the 
three  whom  congress  deputed  from  their  body  to  meet  him,  and 
report  the  proposals  which  he  had  to  make*  There  is  no  per- 
formance 01  Franklin  which  sets  out  in  stronger  relief  his  revolu- 
tionary energy  and  consummate  ability,  than  his  letter  of  July  20, 
1776;. belonging  to  the  particular  correspondence  which  Howe 
thought  it  advisable  to  open  with  him  on  this  occasion* 

In  July  1776,  a  convention  was  held  at  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  new  constitution  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Franklin  was  chosen  to  preside  over  their  deliberations*  He  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  into  the  constitution  adopted,  his  favourite 
principles  of  a  plural  executive  and  single  legislature*  The  theory 
failed  of  success  in  this  instance,  and  has  never  been  tried  with  ad- 
vantage in  modem  times*  He  adhered  to  it  steadfastly,  and  sup- 
ported it  with  much  ingenious  and  plausible  reasoning;  but  it  may 
with  confidence  be  pronounced  erroneous,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  our  surprise  that  it  found  favor  with  so  erudite  and  sa- 
gacious a  statesman* 

Not  much  time  elapsed  before  the  necessity  of  an  adequate 
representation  in  France  became  evident  to  congress;  and  there 
could  be  no  hesitation,  in  the  choice  of  the  individual  to  be 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  revolution,  on  that  all-importimt 
theatre*  The  appointment  of  Franklin  was  hailed  by  the  whole 
country  as  the  happiest  of  auguries  and  it  justified  in  the  result 
every  the  most  sanguine  prediction  and  hope.*     Vft  can  barely 

*  Before  he  sailed  on  this  roi^ion,  he  pot  all  the  money  be  could  raise,  between 
three  and  four  thousand  pounds,  into  the  bands  of  congress^-and  this  proof  of  con- 
fidence encouraged  others  to  lend.  When  in  England  he  offered  payment,  at  his 
•wn  risk,  for  the  tea  destroyed  at  Boston,  in  case  the  oppressive  acts  were  re- 
pealed, pledging  thus  more  than  bis  whole  fortune. 
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touch  on  some  salient  points  of  tlie  histury  of  tiiis  musfton,  and  i 
repeat  our  complaint  Uiat  his  ^rand-scm  has  dispensed  to  the  world 
so  few,  comparatively,  of  its  private  details* 

The  minister  plenipotentiary  of  congress  did  not  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Paris  on  his  arrival  in  France*  He  remained  a  week  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nantz.  *  He  did  not,'  says  his  gnrnd-son, 
*  assume  at  that  time  any  public  character;  thinking  it  prudent  to 
know  first  whether  the  court  was  ready  and  willing  to  receive  /m- 
blicly  commissioners  from  the  congress:— he  did  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass the  ministry  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  subject  himself  and 
his  colleagues  to  the  hazard  of  a  disgraceful  refusal  on  the 
other.'  He  practised  the  same  decorous  and  conciliatory  reserve 
— ^well  worthy  of  imitation  in  these  times, — ^when  appointed  soon  af- 
ter by  congress  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  court  of  Spain*  In 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  on 
leaving  with  him  a  copy  of  his  commission,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing declaration — *•  As  I  understand  that  the  receiving  a  mintster 
plenipotentiary  from  congress  is  not  at  present  thought  convenient 
m  Ppain,  and  I  am  sure  the  congress  would  have  nothing  done 
that  might  incommode  in  the  least  a  court  they  so  much  respect, 
I  shall,  therefore,  postpone  that  journey  till  circumstances  may 
make  it  more  suitable.' 

He  fixed'his  residence  at  Passy,  a  village  distant  about  a  league 
from  the  capital.  A  year  elapsed  before  he  was  recognised  by  the 
French  government,  but,  in  the  interval  all  classes  of  its  subjects 
testified,  by  the  most  flattering  attentions,  their  veneration  for  the 
man,  and  predilection  for  his  cause.  The  weight  of  his  character 
and  the  skill  of  his  management  speedily  yielded  important  fruits, 
in  the  large  supplies  of  every  descripticHi  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  ministry.  Combined  with  fortunate  events  in  America,  his  per- 
sonal influence  extorted  the  recognition  of  die  6th  December  1777, 
and  the  memorable  treaty  of  alliance  of  the  6th  February  1778. 
Franklin  had  long  been  classed,  in  science^  widi  the  *  Newtcms  and 
Boyles:' — it  was  at  this  epoch  that  he  appeared  on  a  level,  in  dij^- 
macy,  with  the  Temples  and  Vergennes. 

Besides  his  high  political  functions,  he  exercised  in  France 
those  of  consul.  Judge  of  admiralty,  national  broker  and  merchant, 
&c.  and  says  truly  of  himself  that  although  he  had  alwajrs  been  an 
active  man,  he  never  went  through  so  much  business  during  eight 
years,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  as  he  did  tihere  during  the  same  temu 
His  minor  vexations  arising  from  the  importunities  of  projectors,  spe- 
culators, military  and  other  adventurers,  were  innumersdde,  and  are 
amusingly  described  in  some  of  the  letters  produced  by  his  grand- 
son. *  You  can  have  no  conception,'  says  he  in  one  of  them,  *how 
I  am  harassed.  All  my  friends  are  sought  out  and  teazed  to  teaze 
me.  Great  officers  of  all  ranks  in  all  departments,  ladies  great  and 
small,  besides  professed  8olicitors,worry  me  from  morning  until  night. 
The  noise  of  every  coach  that  now  enters  my  court,  terrifies  me.  I 
am  afraid  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  abroad,  being  almost  sure 
of  meeting  with  some  officer  or  officer's  friend,  who,  as  soon  as  I 
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am  put  in  good  humour  by  a  glass  or  two  of  champaigne,  begins 
his  attack  upon  me.  Luckily  I  do  not  often  in  my  sleep  dream  of 
these  vexatious  situations,  or  I  should  be  afndd  of  what  are  now 
my  only  hours  of  comforu' 

And  again — ^'The  number  of  wild  schemes  proposed  to  me  is  so 
great,  that  I  begin  to  reject  all,  though  possibly  some  of  them  may 
be  worth  notice.  A  good  Abbe  brings  me  a  large  manuscript,  con- 
taining a  scheme  of  reformation  of  all  churches  and  states,  religion, 
commerce,  laws,  &c.  which  he  has  planned  in  his  closet  without  much 
know  ledge  of  the  world.  It  is  amazing  the  number  of  legislators 
that  kindly  bring  me  new  plans  for  governing  the  United  States.' 

Notwithstanding  these  teasings,  the  torments  of  the  gout  and  the 
stone,  the  extent  of  his  private  correspondence,  and  the  variety  and 
inportance  of  his  official  avocations,  he  found  leisure  and  spirits  to 
write,  and  print  with  a  small  set  of  types  which  he  kept  in  his 
house,  light  essays,  jeux  (T esprit^  and  serious  papers  upon  philo- 
sophical and  other  subjects.  Weariness  overtook  him  at  last, 
however,  in  March  1781,  when  he  foresaw  with  certainty  the 
speedy  attainment  of  the  great  purpose  of  the  Revolution,  he  solici- 
ted from  congress,  permission  to  retire  from  his  station.  That  bo- 
dy prudently  refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  it  is  delight- 
ful to  think  of  the  elasticity  of  character  at  76  years  of  age  which 
prompted  the  following  language,  concerning  the  failure  of  his  appli- 
cation.-—* The  congress,'  he  writes  to  a  friend — ^  have  done  me  the 
.  honour  to  refuse  accepting  my  resignation,  and  insist  on  my  con- 
tinuing in  their  service  until  the  peace.  I  must  therefore  buckle 
affain  to  the  business,  and  thank  God  that  my  health  and  spirits  are 
oi  late  improved.'  The  king  of  France  added  to  his  labours,  by 
putting  him  at  the  head  of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  Mesmer's  Animal  Magnetism^  with  which  all  Paris  was 
infatuated.  He  displayed  his  wonted  perspicacity  in  the  detection 
of  the  imposture. 

We  refer  to  the  3d  part  of  the  volume  of  his  Correspondence  for 
the  history  of  what  he  performed  in  the  negotiation  for  peace  be- 
tween England  and  the  American  States.  It  attests  the  judgment 
of  congress  in  clinging  to  such  a  pillar  of  strength,  and  justifies  us 
in  saying,  that  his  agency  is  among  the  most  signal  of  tnose  many 
instances  of  a  superintending  providence  in  favour  of  die  colonies, 
which,  to  repeat  his  own  remark,  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  nmst  have  observed.  He  negotiated,  besides,  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Sweden,  and  another  with  Prus- 
sia. At  length,  in  1785,  his  resignation  was  accepted  at  home,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  appointed  to  succeed  him.  We  repeat  with  exul- 
tation what  this  gentleman  has  written,  *  that  there  appeared  to  him 
more  respect  and  veneration  attached  to  the  character  of  Dr. 
Franklin  in  France,  than  to  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  same 
country,  foreigner  or  native.'* 

*  All  are  Buniliar  with  the  line  of  Torgot  inscribed  on  bis  bust:-* 

*  Eripuitcoelo  fiUmen,  sceptmmque  tyrannis.' 
It  is  an  imitation  of  a  yerse  of  the  AfUirlAtcreima: 

*  Eripnitqne  Jori  ftilmen,  Fbseboque  sa^ttas/ 
Vol.  XI.  61 
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On  his  tetuin  to  his  native  land,  he  did  not,  though  on  the  verge 
of  fourscore,  abandon  the  public  service.  He  acted  for  three  years 
as  president  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  consented  to  appear 
as  the  delegate  of  that  state  in  the  convention  which  framed  our 

E resent  constitution.  He  faithfully  attended,  as  he  says  himself,  the 
usiness  of  the  convention  four  mondis,  and  gave  his  earnest 
sanction  to  its  work.  His  speech  at  the  conclusion  of  its  delibe- 
rations was  admirably  adapted  to  produce  that  unanimity  in  die 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  which  he  deemed  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. In  some  fragments  of  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
system,  which  his  grand-son  has  inserted,  we  find  the  following  re- 
markable passages:  ^  Though  there  is  a  general  dread  of  giving  too 
much  power  to  our  governors^  I  think  we  are  more  in  danger 
from  tne  little  obedience  in  the  governed. — We  have  been  ffuard* 
ing  against  an  evil  that  old  states  are  most  liable  to,  excess  ofpojver 
in  the  rulers;  but  our  present  danger  seems  to  be  defect  of  obe- 
dience in  the  subjects.  There  is  hope,  however,  from  the  ralight- 
ened  state  of  this  age  and  country,  we  may  guard  eflPectually 
against  that  evil  as  well  as  the  rest.' 

He  retired  wholly  from  political  life  in  October  1788,  though  not 
frem  the  race  of  benevolence.  He  enlisted  himself  in  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  public  prisons,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
&c.  and  wrote  much  in  furtherance  of  their  objects.  For  the  last 
twelve  months  of  his  life,  he  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  his  bed, 
by  an  excruciating  disease,  but  his  activity  and  strength  of  mind 
suffered  no  decline*  He  died  at  the  age  of  84,  content  in  all  res- 
pects with  his  existence;— a  rare  felicity  and  a  cheering  spectacle. 

The  real  opinions  of  Franklin  concerning  the  truth  of  revelation 
are  involved  in  doubt;  but  whatever  may  have  been  his  belief 
on  this  head,  it  is  certain  that  he  reprobated  all  ostentatious 
or  proselytizing  infidelity,  and  cherished  with  deep  devotion  the 
principles  of  natural  religion.  His  creed  so  far  is  emphatically  stated 
m  his  letter  to  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  which  has  been  published  in  seve- 
ral of  our  newspapers.  He  had  a  firm  conviction  of  a  particular 
Providence,  and  did  constant  homage  to  the  agency  which  he  as- 
cribed to  it  as  well  in  the  affairs  of  individuals  as  in  the  fate  of  na- 
tions. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  papers  contained  in  this 
volume,  is  the  speech  which  he  pronounced  in  support  of  his 
motion  jfordaily  prayers  in  the  Convention.  It  is  a  most  impressive, 
as  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  most  sincere  testimony  of  the  obemence  of 
his  vigorous  and  experienced  understanding,  to  a  lesson  of  piety, 
which  furnishes  the  strongest  motives  to  habitual  rectitude.  He 
has  traced  an  outline  of  his  religious  notions  and  practices  in  his 
Continuation  of  his  life,  and  as  many  of  our  readers  may  be  curious 
with  respect  to  whatever  he  has  left  on  the  subject,  we  will  give 
it  in  his  own  words. 

<  I  had  been  religiously  educated  as  a  presbyterian;  though  some 
of  the  dogmas  of  that  persuasion,  such  as  f^e  eternal  decrees  of  Gody 
eiectiouj  reprobation^  istc.  appeared  to  me  unintelligible,  others  doubt- 
ful; and  I  earlj  absented  myself  from  the  public  assemblies  of  the  sect, 
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Sunday  being  my  studying  day.  I  never  was  without  some  religious 
principles:  I  never  doubted)  for  instance,  the  existence  of  a  Deity;  that 
he  made  the  world  and  governed  it  by  his  providence;  that  the  most 
acceptable  service  to  God  was  the  doing  good  to  man;  that  our  souls 
are  immortal;  and  that  all  crimes  will  be  punished,,  and  our  virtue  re- 
warded, either  here  or  hereafter:  these  I  esteemed  the  essentials  of 
every  religion,  and  being  to  be  found  in  all  the  religions  we  had  in  our 
country  I  respected  them  all,  though  with  different  degrees  of  respect, 
as  I  found  them  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  articles,  which  without 
any  tendency  to  inspire,  promote,  or  confirm  morality,  served  princi- 
pally to  divide  us,  and  make  us  unfriendly  to  one  another.  This  res- 
pect to  all,  with  an  opinion  that  the  worst  had  some  good  effects,  in* 
duced  me  to  avoid  all  discourse  that  might  tend  to  lessen  the  good 
opinion  another  might  have  of  his  own  religion;  and  as  our  province  in- 
creased in  people,  and  new  places  of  worship  were  'continually  wanted, 
and  generally  erected  by  voluntary  contribution,  my  mite  for  such  pur- 
];>08e,  whatever  n^iight  be  the  sect,  was  never  refused. 

<  Though  I  seldom  attended  any  public  worship,  1  had  sdll  an  opinion 
of  its  propriety,  and  of  its  utility  when  rightly  conducted,  and  I  regu- 
larly paid  my  annual  subscription  for  the  support  of  the  only  Presby- 
terian minister  or  meeting  we  had  in  Philadelphia.     He  used  to  visit 
me  sometimes  as  a  friend,  and  admonish  me  to  attend  his  administra- 
tions; and  I  was  now  and  then  prevailed  on  to  do  so;  once  for  five  Sun- 
days successively.     Had  he  been  in  my  opinion  a  good  preacher,  per- 
haps I  might  have  continued,  notwithstanding  the  occasion  I  had  for 
the  Sunday's  leisure  in  my  course  of  study;  but  his  discourses  were 
chiefly  either  polemic  arguments,  or  explications  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  our  sect,  and  were  ail  to  me  very  dry,  uninteresting,  and  un- 
edifying;  since  not  a  single  moi*al  principle  was  inculcated  or  enforced; 
their  aim  seeming  to  be  rather  to  make  us  fireabyteriana  than  good 
citizens^  At  length  he  took  for  his  text  that  verse  of  the  4th  chapter 
to  the  Philippians,  ^^  Finally  brethren^  whatsoever  things  are  true^  honesty 
justy  fiurey  lovely^  ^  of  good  refiort,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  or  any 
praiscj  think  on  these  things.'*    And  i  imagined  in  a  sermon  on  such 
a  text,  we  could  not  miss  of  having  some  morality.     But  he  confined 
himself  to  five  points  only  as  meant  by  the  apostle:  viz.  Keeping  holy 
the  Sabbath  day.    2.  Being  diligent  in  reading  the  holy  Scriptures.    3.  ^ 
Attending   duly  the  public  worship.     4.  Partaking  of  the  Sacrament. 
5.  Paying  a  due  respect  to  God's  ministers.     These  might  be  all  good 
things,  but  as  they  were  not  the  kind  of  good  things  that  I  expected 
from  that  text,  I  despaired  of  ever  meeting  with  them  from  any  other, 
was  disgusted,  and  attended  his  preaching  im>  more.    I  had  some  years 
before  composed  a  little  liturgy,  or  form  of  prayer,  for  my  own  pri- 
vate use,  (viz.  in  1728,)  entitled.  Articles  qf  Belief  and  Acts  o/Reli* 
gion,     I    returned  to  the  use  of  this,  and  went  no  more  to  the  pub- 
lic assemblies.      My  conduct  might  be  blameable,  but  I   leave  it 
without  attempting  further  to  excuse  it;  my  present  purpose  being  to 
relate  &ct8,  and  not  to  make  apologies  for  them.* 

llie  splendid  reputation  which  illuminated  the  old  age  of  Frank- 
lin had  nothing  in  it  artificial  or  perishable.  His  name  is  now 
exalted  in  Europe  above  any  other  of  the  eighteenth  cen^ury«* 

""  See  Edinboif  Review  ibr  August  1817. 
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It  ranks  among  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  acknowledged  benefoctors 
of  the  human  race.  One  trait  alone  of  his  history  will  serve  to 
avouch  this  distinction;— diat  wli^erever  he  appeared,  the  apostles 
of  charity,  the  public-spirited,  the  doel^  and  projectors  of  good 
in  every  walk  of  beneficence,  rallied  to^im  instinctively  as  to  their 
chief  and  oracle*  His  will  attests  thatjiis  ruling  passion — ^die  love 
of  countr}' — ^  was  strong  in  death*'  No  one  has  lived  between 
whom  and  so  many  of  the  most  celebrated  ^niuses,  of  various 
orders,  a  close  parallel  may,  so  justly  oe  established.  In  the  temple 
of  Fame,  he  is  not  misplaced  by  Ae  side  of  Newton,  or  Bame- 
veldt,  or  Addison,  or  Arbuthnot,  or  Fontenelle,  or  la  Rochefou- 
cauld;— to  say  nothing  more  of  the  station  which  he  holds  in  its 
most  illustrious  group-— that  of  the  philanthropists*  In  studying 
his  character  and  writings,  with  Xenophon^s  Memorabilia  be- 
fore us,  we  could  almost  credit  the  transmigration  of  souls;  so 
perfect  is  the  congeniality  between  him  and  Socrates*  But  we 
leave  this  topic,  as  well  as  those  of  his  literary  merits,  and  of  his 
particular  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  America,  for  the  occasion 
which  will  be  afforded  by  die  third  volume  of  his  Memoirs* 

Art*  II. — Review  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophic 

cal  Society^  Vol.  1  of  the  New  Series,  quoted. 

{  Continued  from  p.  320*  J 

On  Vanishing  Fractions.    By  fared  Mansfield^  Professor  of  the 

Military  Academy  at  Washington. 
fpHIS  paper  cannot  be  well  explained  without  a  reference  to  al- 
'-  gebraic  illustrations,  which  do  not  accord  with  the  plan  of  this 
work. 

An  account  of  Pyrometric  Experiments  made  at  Newofiy  New 

Jersey^  by  F.  R.  Hosier.  ^ 

These  were  made  to  determine  the  ratio  of  expansion  between 
measures  of  Iron  and  Brass,  preparatory  to  an  ofiicial  survey  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  in  wluch  Mr*  Hasler  was  employed  by 
the  Executive  of  this  country* 

The  general  mean  of  the  expansion  for  each  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit, proved  to  be.  Iron,  000006963535:  Brass,  00001050903:  dif- 
ference, 000003545495. 

The  proportional  expansion  for  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  for 
iron  ana  brass  is, 

for  Iron.  for  Brass. 

According  to  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  00000678  00001049S 
According  to  Mr.  Hasler        -         -        00000696         000010498 

English  Phonology:  or  an  essay  toward  an  analysis  and  description 
of  the  component  sounds  oj  the  English  Language.  By  P.  S. 
Duponceaiu 

This  seems  to  us  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  here  treated  to 
be  a  new  subject*  Every  body  knows  how  difficult  it  is,  to  acquire 
correctly  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  language:  this  is  owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  articulation  of  elementary  sounds,  pardculalry 
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Towek.  To  instance  in  the  vowel  a:  the  English  alphabet  has  no 
powers  to  express  the  French  sound  of  a  in  car ^  far:  nor  can  the 
French  alphabet  represent  the  short  sound  of  the  English  a,  in  hat^ 
fat^  however  simple  these  sounds  may  respectively  appear  to  the 
mhabitants  of  each  nation  respectively. 

So,  no  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  alphabetical  signs  through  the 
eye,  of  the  sound  annexed  to  the  f<  of  the  French  and  Low-Dutch 
-I-the  a  and  eu  oi  the  Germans  and  French— the  yeriue  of  the 
Russians — ^the  guttural  /of  the  Poles — ^the  $  of  the  Greeks — ^the 
th  of  the  English,*  &c.  &c. 

Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  by  mere  written  signs,  to  convey  to 
the  mental  ear,  sounds  which  the  natural  ear  has  never  heard. 
Hence  no  universal  alphabet  can  convey  adequate  notions  of  the 
varieties  of  sounds  actually  existing  in  human  language.  Some- 
thing like  an  approximation  might  indeed  be  made,  by  an  accurate 
analysis  of  known  elementary  alphabetical  sounds,  and  by  classing 
them  according  to  their  respective  analogies;  and  thus  might  be  ex- 
hibited the  elements  of  a  new  science,  which  the  author  of  this 
memoir  would  call  the  phonology  of  language. 

In  this  respect,  the  elementary  sounds  of  a  language  seem  to  be 
of  a  more  permanent  character,  than  the  written  language.  Ortho* 
graphy  is  so  variable,  that  in  none  of  the  common  European  lan- 
guages, does  it  correspond  accurately  with  the  elementaiy  sounds 
which  it  seems  meant  to  convey.     Still,  no  good  effect  is  likely  to 
result  from  the  perpetual  attempts  at  hmovation  by  way  of  improv- 
ing the  spelling  of  words,  so  as  to  conform  more  accurately  to  the 
sounds  annexed  to  them;  for  probably  no  two  persons  would  agree 
in  these  alterations;  and  with  the  mass  of  readers,  they  would  on^ 
ly  tend  to  throw  the  whole  written  language  into  utter  confusion, 
even  if  the  innovation  could  be  forced  upon  the  people  by  a  suffici- 
ent authoritative  sanction;  which  is  not  likely  to  be  me  case.  When 
once  a  sound  is  associated  with  a  word,  that  word  becomes  a  sign  of 
the  sound  equally  with  any  other  word.     Thus  the  sound  we  annex 
to  tongue^  may  as  well  be  annexed  to  brox  or  any  other  collection 
of  letters;  for  the  connexion  is  not  natural,  but  arbitrary.     When 
once  therefore  the  connexion  is  established  by  common  consent,  the 
purpose  (as  it  seems  to  us)  is  answered,  whether  one,  two,  three  or 
any  odier  number  of  letters  be  employed  to  designate  the  sound* 
Some  combinations  of  letters  seem  to  approximate  more  to  the 
combined  elementary  sounds  annexed  to  the«eparate  letters,  of  which 
the  word  is  composed,than  others;  still,  the  association  of  the  sound 
with  the  written  character  being  once  made,  the  main,  jn-actical' 
purpose  of  graphic  language,  is  answered.    Mr.  Duponceau  is  of 
opinion,  (with  good  reason  as  we  think)  that  the  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation in  any  language,  does  not  exist  in  the  poetry  of  the  na- 
tion; but  in  the  language  of  solemn  recitation,  where  every  sound 

*  We  recollect  a  wag  of  that  nation  traFelling  throug>h  France  in  the  days  of 
the  old  reg^ime,  who  called  himself  Blr.  Theodore  Thickthackthedge;  a  name 
impossible  for  a  Frenchman,  not  conyersant  with  En^^idi,  to  pro&oimce. 
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must  be  distinctly  uttered,  and  where  no  licenses  are  permitted  aft 
in  rjrthm  or  in  metre*  Every  Englishman  who  has  been  at  Paris 
particularly,  must  be  aware  of  the  great  use  to  be  made,  of  attend* 
ing  sermons,  orations,  and  the  declamation  of  the  theatre:  for  in 
these  alone  can  accurate  pronimciation  be  heard  or  learnt.  The 
popular  dictionaries  of  Walker  and  Sheridan,  the  common  standards 
of  pronunciation  in  this  country,  are  really  of  no  authority:  they  are 
tiie  compilations  of  men,  whose  literary  society  and  literary  ac- 
quirements, were  not  of  the  class  to  entide  them  to  be  considered 
as  of  weight  in  the  cases  tiiey  have  presumed  to  determine.  This 
is  well  known  to  every  Englishman  conversant  with  the  literary 
world  in  that  nation  from  five  and  twenty  to  five  and  thirty  years 
ago. 

For  the  purpose  of  instituting  something  like  an  attempt  to  ana- 
Ijrse  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language,  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau  has  written  this  essay:  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  sepa- 
rate and  distinguish  by  the  ear  only,  all  the  various  sounds  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  English  oral  limguage:  to  dbtin- 
guish  between  those  which  habit,  or  authority,  have  taught  us  to 
consider  as  similar,  altho'  different  in  fact;  and  to  join  together, 
those  which  have  been  considered  as  different,  from  mere  dif&rence 
in  quality  or  duration  of  utterance.  In  so  doing,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  more  than  29  pure  elementary  sounds;  of  which  7 
are  vocal,  or  vowels,  21  organic  or  consonants,  and  2  aspirations. 
For  the  purpose  of  preventing  mistakes  owing  to  prior  associ- 
ations, he  gives  new  and  arbitrary  names  to  each  sound,  and  ex- 
emplifies each  of  them  by  words  wherein  they  enter.  But  as  we 
have  not  space  to  afford  for  a  more  ample  analysis  of  this  interest- 
ing essay,  we  must  content  ourselves  by  recommending  it  to  the  at- 
tentive perusal  of  the  reader. 

On  the  fossil  reliquia  of  unknoxvn  vegetables  in  coal  strata.    JBy 
theSev.  H.  Steinhauer. 

Fossil  vegetables  are  divided  into  wood,  fruit,  leaves,  flower, 
and  indeterminate  reliquia.  Of  flowers,  we  doubt  without  deny- 
ing the  existence,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  at  Oeningen. 

The  present  paper  is  devoted  to  fossil  vegetable  remains,  that 
discover  no  traces  of  analogy  to  existing  vegetables.  The  whole 
subject  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  the  present  paper  is  a  very  in- 
teresting, though  brief  collection  of  the  facts  observed  concerning 
the  vegetable  impressions  of  which  it  treats.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
have  no  doubt  but  the  vegetables  submerged  or  cohobated,  that  form 
the  coal  strata,  consisted  originally  in  the  transition  range  of  strata,  of 
the  earlier  and  smaller  vegetables  that  were  meant  to  be  converted 
by  destruction  and  decomposition  into  vegetable  mould:  and  as  we 
proceed  upwards  from  the  transition  anthracite  coal,  through  the  in- 
dependent coal  formation  to  the  wood  or  bovey  coal,  the  surtur- 
brand  of  the  alluvial,  we  find  traces  of  larger  growths  and  more 
exuberant  vegetation.  But  it  would  require  half  a  volume  to  de- 
tail the  facts  smd  reasonings  upon  which  these  opinions  are  ground- 
ed. 
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Mr.  Steinhauer,  notices,  1.  Phttolithub  verrucosus*  2.  sul* 
'catus.  3.  cancellatus.  4.  parmatus*  5*  reticulatus*  6.  martini.  7. 
tranversus.  8.  darvsoni.  9.  notatus.  10.  tessellatus.  These  are  ac*- 
companied  widi  satisfactory  plates  of  the  remains  described. 

Account  of  a  large  wen^  successfully  extirpated.    By  John  Syng 
Dorsey;  -with  a  plate. 

The  circumference  of  this  wen  at  the  thickest  part  vertically,  was 
3  feet  9  inches.  The  circumference  horizontally,  was  3  feet  1  inch 
and  a  half.  The  tumour  after  extirpation  weighed  25  pounds, 
but  when  filled  with  blood,  probably  much  more.  The  woman  was 
a  negro,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  in  the  service  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
esq.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Carlisle.  The  tumour  had  been 
18  years  growing.  The  woman  was  placed  on  her  face  for  15 
minutes  previous  to  the  operation;  and  the  tumour  held  up,  so  as 
to  empty  as  much  as  possible  the  vessels  of  the  blood  which  filled 
them  m  their  dependant  state:  precautions,  which  appear  to  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  This  seems  the 
largest  wen  hitherto  known  to  have  been  successfully  extirpated; 
and  the  operation  does  much  credit  to  Dr.  Dorsey  the  operator. 
An  account  of  an  improvement   made  in  the    differential  thermo- 

meter  of  mr.  Leslie.    By  Elisha  De  ButtSy  m.  D.  Professor  of 

Chemistry  at  Baltimore. 

Dr.  De  Butts  was  induced  to  adopt  the  present  improvement  on 
Leslie's  thermometer  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  British 
instrument  accurately  made  in  this  coimtry.  It  is  certainlv  an  in- 
genious and  useful  variation,  but  tannot  be  described  satisiactorily 
here,  for  want  of  reference  to  the  plate. 

The  same  difficulty  occurs  with  respect  to  the  next  paper,  which 
also  deserves  credit  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance  proposed 
in  it:  viz. 

Description  of  an  improved  Piston  for  Steam-Engines  without 
hemp'packing.    By  Pet.  A.  Browne^  Esq. 

On  bleaching.  By  Thomas  Cooper ^  Esq.  In  the  history  of  the  in- 
troduction of  bleaching  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  Rees's  Encyclopedia  and  in  Parke's  essays,  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  share  Mr.  Cooper  had  in  this  improvement,  altho'  his 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Henry  or  Dr.  Thomson.  It  now 
appears  from  this  paper,  that  the  method  of  bleaching  with  that 
acid,  at  the  works  of  Baker  &  Co.  was  and  still  is  in  England  ut- 
terly unknown:  although  from  the  present  description  of  it,  the  im- 
Erovement  in  bleaching,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  process 
ere  described  can  hardly  be  doubted.  We  recollect,  that  many 
years  afterward  the  oxymuriatic  acid  was  made  for  small  experi* 
mentsby  M.  Fabroni  in  the  method  here  described  by  Mr.  Coo- 
per, but  the  original  invention  and  the  application  of  it  in  a  large 
way,  is  certainly  due  exclusive^  to  this  gentleman,  and  to  Mr. 
Baker;  for  it  is  not  true  as  Dr.  Thomson  asserts,  that  Mr.  Henry 
or  any  of  his  family  ever  attempted  bleaching  in  the  large  way. 
When  we  tay,  that  the  process  here  described  supersedes  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  manganese,  fire,  ftxrnacea,  retorts,  and  recipients,  and 
diat  the  acid  can  be  made  by  one  or  two  people  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousand  gallons  in  an  hour,  it  will  probably  induce  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  bleaching,  to  pe- 
ruse this  paper,  with  the  attention  which  the  process  proposed,  Bp^ 
}>ears  to  deserve.  We  recollect,  a  briefaccount  of  this  process 
irom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cooper  inserted  by  Dr.  Mease  in  his  editioQ 
of  Willich's  Domestic  Encyclopaedia.  The  paper  is  accompanied 
by  a  plate  in  this  volume.  The  process  of  bleaching  by  great  pres- 
,  sure  on  the  alkaline  liquor  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  this  pa- 
per, is  described  also  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  article  Bleaching  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia:  an  article  however^ 
which  is  in  many  respects,  historical  and  practical,  very  erroneous* 
Description  andtueof a  simple  appendage  to  the   refecting  eectory 

by  which  it  is  rendered  capable  of  measuring  all  possible  aitttu- 

dss  on  land  by  reflection  from  an  artificial  horizon.    By  Robert 

Patterson. 

The  object  of  this  ingenious  contrivance  is  explained  in  the  first 
paragraphs  of  the  paper  itself. 

<  Since  the  discovery  of  the  reflecting  sector,  various  attempts  have 
bsen  made  to  extend  the  limits  of  its  capacity  in  measuring  angles. 
This  becomes  especially  necessary  in  taking  altitudes  on  land,  by  means 
of  an  artificial  horizon,  or  reflecting  horizontal  surface;  since,  in  this 
case,  the  altitude  measured  is,  from  the  construction  of  the  instrument, 
but  one  half  o^  ihaX  pointed  out  by  the  index  on  the  limb:  thus,  an  oc- 
tant will  not  measure  an  altitude  of  more  than  45*»,  a  sectant,  not  one  of 
more  than  60*»,  a  quintant,  not  one  of  more  than  73**;  and  beyond  this,  the 
limits  of  the  sector  has  seldom  if  ever,  been  extended.  It  is,  indeed, 
perfectly  obvious,  that  no  instrument  of  this  kind  can,  by  means  of  a  re- 
flecting horizontal  surface,  measure  an  altitude  of  90*>;  fi>r,  then,  the  in- 
cident ray  and  the  reflected  ray  must  coincide,  and  both  pass  through 
the  eye  of  the  obserrer — which  is  evidently  impossible.  Nay,  when  the 
altitude  exceeds  75*»,  the  head  of  the  observer  will,  almost  unavoidably, 
intercept  the  incident  ray,  in  its  passage  to  the  reflecting  surface.  Be- 
sides, the  field  of  view,  from  the  obliquity  of  the  index  speculum,  will 
then  become  too  much  contracted  to  afford  an  easy  observation. 

*  No  improvement,  therefore,  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument! 
can  ever  be  expected  to  answer  the  purpose  of  measuring  all  possible 
altitudes  by  means  of  a  common  artificial  horizon:  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  following  very  simple  appendage,  this  purpose  will  be  completely 
answered,  even  by  the  common  octant. 

<  The  whole  apparatus,  to  be  used  with  the  reflecting  sector,  consists 
«f  three  parts. 

1.  An  artificial  horizon,  or  horizontal  reflecUng  glass  plane,  with  its 
adjusting  screws. 
3.  A  spirit-level. 
3.  A  reflecting  inclined  plane. 

<  The  two  first  parts  of  this  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  adjust- 
ing them,  are  well  known,  and,  therefore,  need  not  here  be  described/ 

The  reflecting  inclined  plane,  needs  the  plate  to  enable  the  read- 
er to  understand  it. 
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Description  and  use  of  a  very  simple  instrument  for  setting  up 
Sun  Dials,  and  for  many  other  useful  purposes.  By  Robert  Pat* 
terson. 

This  also  is  a  very  useful  contrivance  by  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  former  paper,  but  the  limits  of  this  review  wUl  not  allow  us 
to  copy  the  description. 

Observations  made  qt  an  early  period  on  the  climate  of  the  coun- 
try about  the  river  Delaware:  collected  from  the  records  of  the 
Swedish  colony.  By  Nicolas  Collin,  Rector  of  the  Swedes  church 
at  Philadelphia. 

There  is  little  in  this  account  worthy  of  notice,  as  differing  ma- 
terially from  facts  of  the  same  kind  now  commonly  observed*  Ex- 
cept perhaps  the  remark  of  governor  Rising,  and  engineer  Linde* 
Strom  in  1664,  that  winter  began  in  December  and  ended  in  Janu- 
ary, continuing  but  7,  8,  or  at  the  most  9  weeks.  This  is  a  curious 
fact,  if  it  can  be  relied  on:  but  modem  experience  renders  it  some- 
what apocryphal. 

Research  concerning  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth.  By  Robert 

Adrain. 
^  The  figure  of  the  earth  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid of  revolution,  the  axis  being  to  the  equatorial  diameter  in  the  ratio 
of  320  to  331.  When  this  figure  is  made  use  of  in  navigation,  geogra- 
phy, fcc.  the  calculations  become  much  more  abstruse  and  laborious 
than  when  wc  consider  tlie  earth  simply  as  a  sphere.  In  certain  cases, 
where  extreme  accuracy  is  necessary,  the  oblate  figure  must  be  taken 
into  account;  but  in  general,  the  globular  figure  will  still  be  retained,  as 
sufficiently  accurate  for  most  purposes,  of  great  simplicity  in  theory,  and 
of  easy  calculation  in  practice. 

<  But,  if  we  substitute  a  sphere  instead  of  the  spheroid  with  which  the 
figure  of  the  earth  very  nearly  coincides,  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty 
to  choose  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  without  restriction:  we  must  select 
a  sphere  agreeing  with  the  spheroid  in  as  many  important  circumstances 
as  possible.     Of  these  the  following  deserve  particular  attention. 

I.  The  sphere  should  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  spheroid.  ' 

II.  The  mass  of  the  sphere  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  spheroid. 

III.  The  surface  of  the  sphere  should  be  equal  to  the  surface  of  the 
spheroid. 

IV.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  on  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  should  be  a  mean  of  all  the  degrees  of  great  ellipses  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  spheroid. 

V.  The  radius  of  the  sphere  should  be  a  mean  of  all  the  radii  of  the 
spheroid. 

VI.  The  gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  should  be  equal  to  the 
mean  gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  spheroid. 

*  When  the  spheroid  differs  very  little  from  a  sphere,  as  in  the  present 
case,  so  that  we  may  neglect,  as  inconsiderable,  all  the  powers  of  the  el- 
lipticity  above  the  first,  we  are  led  to  a  remarkable  coincidence;  for  all 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  one  and  the  same  sphere.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  sphere  is  the  object  of  the  following  calculations.' 

These  calculations  form  the  body  of  the  paper,  whose  object  will 
be  understood  from  the  preceding  introduction.  The  result  is 
compressed  in  the  following  paragraph. 
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<  Having  determined  the  most  probable  axes  of  the  terrestriil  sffiat* 
Toid  frotn  the  measarement  of  degrees  of  the  meridian  by  a  method 
which  I  discovered  several  years  ago,  and  published  in  The  jinafysts  tlic 
resulting  mean  radius  was  found  to  be  3959.36  English  miles.  The 
diameter  of  th^  earth  taken  as  a  sphere  is  therefore  79 18.7,  the  circum- 
ference 24877.4,  and  the  length  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  69.104,  or 
69 1'^  Cjiglish  miles  very  nearly.* 

An  improvement  on  the  common  Ship-fump.  By  Robert  Patterson^ 
This  improvement  is  described  in  tne  opening  of  the  memoir. 

<  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  improvements  that  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  proposed  id  the  construction  of  «Ai^-^2/m/^«,  yet«  after  all,  the 
common  lifting  fium/i  still  remains  in  general  use. 

<  The  paper,  now  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  society,  is  an 
attempt  towards  an  improvement  in  thia  pump,  by  means  of  a  very  sim- 
ple appendage,  that  may  be  readily  applied  at  any  time,  when  wanted, 
and  by  which  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  manual  labour,  usu- 
ally employed,  will  be  saved. 

<  The  following  is  a  description  of  this  appendage,  with  tlie  manner  of 
its  application  and  use. 

I.  Let  a  plug  of  white  pine,  cedar,  or  any  other  suitable  wood,  or  of 
cork,  be  made,  very  nearly  cylindrical,  soas  exactly  to  fit  the  bore  of 
the  pump  above  the  nozle. 

II.  Through  the  axis  of  this  plug,  a  hole  is  to  be  bored,  of  the  size  of 
the  pump-rod;  and  then  the  plug  is  to  be  split  or  cut  through  the  axis 
or  centre  of  the  hole. 

III.  Place  this  "plug  round  the  pump-fod,  and  let  it  be  firmly  inserted 
into  the  bore  of  the  pump,  above  the  nozle;  and  there  secured  by  a  pin 
br  bolt  driven  through  the  pump,  just  above  the  plug,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  being  raised  by  the  force  of  the  water  acting  against  it  The 
part  of  the  pump-rod  that  works  in  the  plug  may  be  made  as  round  and 
smooth  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  friction,  atKl  the  passage  of  wa- 
ter through  the  hole.  With  the  same  view,  the  hole  may  be  lined  or 
packed  with  oakum,  and  a  stratum  of  oil  or  slush  placed  ovei*  the  plug. 
—It  will  be  advisable  to  have  the  nozle  inserted  as  low  down  in  the 
pump-tree  as  practicable,  and  thus  the  vertical  hole  througli  the  plug 
win  be  the  less  affected  by  the  angular  motion  of  the  pump-rod. 

IV. .  Round  the  nozle  of  tlie  pump,  let  there  be  &stened  one  end  of  a 
pretty  wide  open  hose,  of  leather  or  painted  canvas;  the  other  end  pas- 
sing over  pr^  through  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  hanging  down  into  the 
water.  The  pump,  with  this  simple  appendage,  may  be  considered  as  a 
ayfihon^  having  the  shorter  leg  outside,  and  the  longer  leg  inside  of  the 
Tessel;  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  will  in  effect  have  to  be  raised, 
by  the  action  of  pumping,  will  be  no  more  than  the  difference  between 
the  height  of  the  water  in  the  hold  and  that  outside  of  the  vessel;  and 
thus,  frequently,  more  than  Aa(f  the  usual  labour  of  pumping  will  be 
saved.' 

Observations  on  these  processes   of  the  Ethmoid  Bone ^  which  ori- 

ginaliyform  the  sphenoidal  sinuses.    By  Caspar  Wistar^  M.  £>. 

President  of  the  Society ^  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Urn- 

versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  paper  fay  the  late  President  of  the  society,  whose  death  oc- 
casioned so  much  sensation  in  Philadelphia,  is  of  a  nature  too  tech- 
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xocfld  and  proCesttODal  to  be  abgtractcd  here,  eapecially  as  it  re- 
qaivet  the  ilhxstration  of  the  accompanying  plate*  Tlxe  opinion  of 
4ie  author  is  comprized  in  the  following  paragraph* 

<  Upon  comparing  these  perfect  specimens  of  the  Ethmoid  and  Sphe- 
noidal Bones  of  the  subject  about  two  years  of  age,  with  the  Os  Sphe- 
noides  of  a  young  subject  who  was  more  advanced  h)  years,  it  appears 
probable,  that  the  azygos  process  and  the  sides  of  the  Pyramid  applied  to 
it,  are  so  changed,  in  the  progress  of  life,  that  they  simply  constitute 
the  septum  between  the  Sinuses;  that  the  External  Side  of  the  Pyramid 
is  also  done  away,  and  that  the  Front  Side  and  the  Basis  of  the  Pyramid 
only  remain;  constituting  the  Comets  Sphenoidaux*  of  M.  Bertin. 

<  If  this  be  really  the  case,  the  origin  of  the  Sphenoidal  Sinuses  is 
very  intelligible/ 

An  account  of  two  heads  found  in  the  morass  called  the  Bi^^boiie 
Licky  and  presented  to  the  society  by  C.  Wistar^  M.  D. 

It  seems  not  determined  to  what  animal  the  first  of  these  heads 
belonged:  it  is  compared  in  this  memoir,  with  the  Moose,  or  Cervus 
Alces,  and  with  the  round-homed  Elk,  but  does  no^t  appear  to  be  the 
same  with  either.  The  second  Dr.  Wistar  seems  to  think  belong- 
ed to  the  Bison  tribe.  The  comparison  is  illustrated  by  plates. 
An  account  of  a  case  oj  disease]  in  which  one  side  of  the  Thorax 

WQS  at  rest  ^while  the  other  performed  the  motions  of  respiration 

in  the  usual  way.    By  C  Wistar j  M.  D. 

Upon  dissection  it  appeared  that  *  the  cavity  of  the  Thorax  which 
was  without  motion,  was  filled  with  pus.  The  volume  of  the  lung 
on  that  side  was  greatly  diminished^  and  the  cellular  structure  of 
the  organ  entirely  done  away. 

A  description  of  several  species   of  Chondropterigious  fishes   of 
North  America  J  with  their  varieties.    By  C.  A.  Le  Sueur. 

This  paper  describes  the  Petromyzon  Americanus  and  the  Petro^ 
myzon  Nigricans  of  the  order  characterized  by  fixed  Branchi^ 
•'^The  Amonocaetes  bicolor — The  Accipenser  rubicundus^  and  the 
Accipenstr  bremroatrum  of  the  ordc;r  characterized  by  free  Branc- 
hiae. And  anoAer  fish  of  the  same  order  and  genus,  dxibiousfy 
named  as  the  Accipenser  oxyrinc&us. 

M.  Le  Sueur  is  known  as  the  naturalist  and  friend  who  accom*- 
panied  Penm  in  his  voyage  to  Australasia  and  the  South-Sea. 
Inveatigation  of  a  Theorem^  proposed  by  Dr,  Rittenhouse^  respecting  the 

Summation  of  the  several  Potoers  qf  the  Sines;  with  its  Jlpplication  to 

the  Problem  <f  a  Pendulum  vibrating  in  circular  Arcs.    By  Oven 

J^ulty^  Professor   of  Mathematics  in  Dickinson   CollegCy  PenrisyU 

vania^^^  Communicated  in  a  letter  to  Dr,  i?.  M,  Pattersony^Read 

Nov.  ISthy  1816. 

•  •  <  Carlisle  Jug.  12/A,  1816. 

«  Dear  Sie, 

<  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society^  Dr.  Kittenl^ouse  mentions,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  your  fa* 

*  <  Comet' is  the  word. applied  by  several  French  anatomists  to  the  Ossa  Tnr^ 
bipata,  of  the  nose;  they  seem  to  have  intended  to  express  by  itaconvolated  la- 
mma  or  plate  of  bone. 
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ther«  that  he  had  discovered  a  very  elegant  theorem  for  determkiiDi^ 
the  times  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  in  giving  arcs  of  a  circle,  and  chat 
it  depended  on  another  respecting  the  summation  of  the  seyend  powers 
of  the  sines  to  a  given  radius.  The  first  of  these  theorems  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  communicated  to  the  public;  but  the  second,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  is  announced  by  Dr.  Rittenhouse  in  the  following 
terms:  <  If  a  fraction,  of  which  the  denominator  is  the  index  of  the  given 
power,  and  the  numerator  the  same  index  diminished  by  unity  and  mul- 
tiplied by  the  square  of  the  radius,  be  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  next 
but  one  lower  power  of  the  sines,  the  product  will  be  the  sum  of  the  given 
power/  This  curious  law,  however,  was  inferred  merely  from  a  partial 
process,  and  Dr.  Rittenhouse  concludes  his  paper  by  requesting  a  de- 
monstration of  it.  As  this  subject  has  not  been  resumed  in  any  of  the 
subsequent  volumes  of  the  Transactions,  I  have  thought  the  following  in- 
vestigation would  not  be  uninteresting  to  you.' 

The  above  account  of  the  design  of  the  paper  by  the  learned 
author  of  it,  will  sufficiently  explain  his  intention.     The  mathema- 
tical calculations  employed   in  investigating  this  law,  the  reader 
ijiust  consult  in  the  volume  here  reviewed. 
A  monograph  of  American  insects  of  the  genus  Cicindeku    By 

Thomas  Say. 
This  paper  presents  an  elaborate  and  seemingly  a  very  accurate 
description  of  Cicindela,  vulgaris:  hirticollis:  unipunctata:  sex 
guttata:  dorsalis:  marginata:  obscura:  purpurea:  punctulata:  for^ 
mosa:  decimnotata:  pusiila:  vtolacea:  abdominalis:  micans.  We  are 
very  glad  to  see  this  memoir  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  best  natu- 
ralists our  country  possesses. 

-Deacription  and  Rationale  of  the  operation  qfa  simple  apparatus  j  which 
may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  Ship  Pump^  and  which  will  require 
no  manual  labour  whatsoever;  being  a  Supplement  to  the  fiafier  AQ?. 
XXIX.  on  that  subject.     By  Robert  Patterson.^^Ready  Dec   5,  1817. 

^DESCRIPTION. 
'  The  apparatus  for  the  purpose  announced  in  the  above  title,  consists 
of  a  long  hose,  made  of  pretty  stiff  leather,  patiing  through  tlie  stem  of 
the  vessel;  the  inner  end  furnished  with  a  copper  fermle,  and  having  a 
valve  opening  inwards,  is  to  be  immersed  under  the  sur&ce  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  hold,  and  the  outer  end  to  hl\  into  the  water  astern  of  the  ves- 
sel. This  end  of  the  hose  is  to  terminate  in  a  piece  of  copper  tube,  of 
a  convenient  length,  with  three  or  more  large  holes  pierced  through  its 
circumference,  near  the  extremity;  and  to  be  closed  at  the  end  by  a 
moveable  lid,  projecting  a  small  distance  beyond  the  circumference  of 
the  tube.  This  tube  is  to  be  introduced  (the  lid  being  removed  for  the 
purpose)  into  a  broad  metallic  socket,  (bell-metal  or  copper)  from  which 
project  three  or  more  diverging  spiral  tubes,  opening  into  the  socket; 
,  which  must  be  made  to  turn  freely,  and  withjis  little  friction  as  possible, 
Aund  the  copper  tube,  and  covering  the  ho\$k  perforated  through  it; 
the  lid  being  replaced,  will  prevent  the  socket  from  slipping  off. 

^  Round  the  socket,  and  behind  the  projecting  spiral  tubes,  are  to  be 
firmly  fixed,  obliquely,  three  or  more  copper  vanes,  resembling  those 
frf"  a  vertical  wind-mill. 

<  Along  the  sur&ce  of  the  copper  tube,  in  which  the  hose  terminatet, 
may  be  fixed  an  oblong  sheet  of  cork,  projecting  a  small  distance  above 
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the  tube.  This  will  answer  two  purposes,  1st,  by  its  buoyancy,  it  will, 
when  the  vessel  is  in  motion,  prevent  the  spiral  tubes  from  sinking  too 
much  bdow  the  sur£eice  of  the  water;  and  2dly,  it  will  counteract  the 
.  tendency  which  the  friction  of  the  socket,  turned  round  by  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  vanes  striking  against  the  water,  will  have  to  twist  the 
leathern  hose. 

<  That  part  of  the  hose  which  passing  through,  comes  in  contact  with 
the  stem  of  the  vessel,  maybe  made  of  a  strong,  curving,  copper  tube, 
by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to  the  vessel,  and  tlius  be  prevented  from 
being  dragged  out  or  twisted  round  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Into 
the  upper  bend  of  this  part  of  the  hose  may  be  inserted  a  small  diverg- 
ing copper  tube,  through  which,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  the  hose  may  be 
filled  with  water,  or  the  air  which  may  there  accumulate,  suffered  to  es- 
cape, and  may  then  be  stopped  with  a  cork. 

^RATIONALE  OF  THE  OPERATION. 

*  The  hose  being  previously  filled  with  water,  and  the  vessel  under 
way,  the  action  of  the  water  against  the  vanes  attached  to  the  socket, 
will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  produce  so  great  a  centrifugal  vetocity 
in  the  outer  extremities  of  the  sprial  tubes  as  to  overcome  the  exter- 
nal pressure  of  the  water,  and  produce  a  current  from  the  water  in  the 
hold,  on  the  principles  mentioned  ui  the  original  paper,  so  long  as  it  co- 
vers the  inner  extremity  of  the  hose.  If  the  motion  of  the  vessel  should 
cease,  or  become  too  slow  to  produce  the  exhaustion  of  the  water  from 
the  hold,  then  the  valve  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  hose  will  be  shut, 
and  the  hose  i*emain  full,  till  a  favourable  change  of  circumstances  shall 
renew  the  operation. 

<  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  above  apparatus  is  susceptible  of  various 
modifications  and  improvements,  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  practi- 
cal navigator. 

<  A  centrifugal  pump  is  not  a  new  idea. — I  remember  to  have  seen  one 
in  Bucks  county,  above  fifty  years  ago;  constructed  by  Joseph  Ellicot, 
the  fiither  of  our  associate  Andrew  Ellicot,  by  which  water  was  raised 
from  a  pretty  deep  well;  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  the  rotary  motion 
being  communicated  to  the  pump  by  a  simple  wind-mill.' 

The  above  contrivance  seems  applicable  to  so  many  useful  pur- 
poses, that  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  present  it  to  our  read- 
ers entire. 

Abstract  and  results  from  8   annual  statements  (^1809  to  1816J 
published  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia^  of   the  deaths 
with  the  diseases^  ages^  £s?c.  communicated  by  John  Vaughan. 
In  this  valuable  set  of  tables,  it  appears  that  of  16000  diseases, 
consumption  constitutes  2596.     Gout  29.     Suicide  36.     We  sus- 
pect many  of  the  diseases  were  gout,  which  are  registered  imder 
other  names. 

A  list  of  donations  closes  the  volume,  which  is  very  creditable 
to  the  society  from  which  it  emanates.  C. 


4M  Xaourees  tftht  VkkedSiat^s  p/Amerka. 

Art.  IlI.-^llesourc€9  of  the  UnktdSiatM  of  America;  gt^  A  Vieir 
of  die  A^cultural,  Commercial,  ManufactiuriBg,  Pinaiicial,  Po- 
liticaly  Literary,  Moral,  and  Religious  Capacity  ud  Ckanctor 
of  the  American  People.  By  John  Bristed,  CoonseHor  at  XxWj 
New-York. 

fpHIS  work,  independmtly  <^  its  bulk  and  title,  comes  before  us 
-*-  with  no  iQsignificant  pretensions.  The  author  professes  to  have 
had  it  eig^  years  in  prepan^on,  wUch  is  almost  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  die  Roman  poet,  and  he  informs  us  that  be  possesses 
no  ordinary  requisites  for  the  undertaking.  He  is  a  prophet,  it 
seems,  for  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  diat  he  foretold  the  downfal 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  a  work  published  eight  years  ago,  ao 
honour  which,  however,  he  shares  with  so  many  other  writers 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  that  we  should  think  it  scarccfy  worth 
making  a  matter  of  boast.  He  also  professes  to  be  perfectly  im- 
partial, and  entirely  unconnected  with  either  of  the  great  political 
parties  which  divide  this  country.  Why  he  should  mink  it  neces- 
sary, thus  early,  to  make  this  profession  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
unless,  as  is  really  the  case,  there  were  in  the  work  sufficient  indi- 
cations to  the  contrary,  to  create  doubts  which  we  apprehend  even 
his  own  testimony  will  scarcely  invalidate. 

Of  a  writer  who  has  so  courteously,  and  withal  so  modestly  said 
thus  much  of  himself,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  say  a  little 
more,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  made  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  singularly  happy  combination  of  requisites  concentra- 
ted in  our  author  for  writing  an  impartial  work  on  the  resources, 
religion,  morab,  literature,  and  manners  of  the  American  people. 
We  disclaim  any  intention  to  indulge  in  any  unwarrantable  per- 
sonality; but  without  this  key  to  the  work,  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  the  reader  to  conceive  bow  a  person,  writing  thus 
about  the  United  States,  could  fancy  himself  impartial. 

Mr.  Bristed  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  education,  and— -mo- 
desty, bred,  if  we  are  righriy  informed,  at  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, a  place  singularly  distin^shed  for  its  learning, 

*  Since  all  carry  thither  a  little  each  day, 

And  we  meet  with  so  few  who  briii^  any  away.' 

Some  eight  years  ago,  when  he  took  up  the  business  of  proph^y, 
he  enlbted  all  his  prospective  wisdom  and  inspired  enthusiaun'  in 
the  service  of  his  men  liege  lord  of  England,  in  a  book  to  whidi 
he  frequently  refers  in  his  present  work,  when  it  is  t^no  OMana 
necessary.  In  that  book  he  raved  with  most  horrible  iueBC(y 
against  the  French,  and  indeed  all  those  Jacobin  cu^-throats,  d^ 
mocrats,  and  infidels,  that  dared  to  disbelieve  England  was  not 
the  only  redoubtable  champion  of  religion  and  human  rights  in  this 
mundane  sphere.  That  he  has  not  even  yet  abjured  any  of  these 
amusing  doctrines,  or  lost  any  of  the  feedings  he  then  cherished, 
appears  with  sufficient  certamty  from  his  frequent  references  to 
this  work,  which  he  most  certainly  would  not  have  thus  called 
from  oblivion,  to  bear  testimony  to  any  opinions  which  had  subse- 
quently been  renounced. 
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Shice  ftat  pferiod  he  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis,  as  we  in- 
ftr  frcHQfi  h»  t^ing  such  frequent  occamon,  when  making  any  as- 
sintion  pttcfldiarly  utrjost  or  absurd,  to  speak  of  this  country,  as 
^  our  ^ocmtry;'— and  most  especially  from  his  announcing  himself 
as  a  oiounsellor  at  law«  Nevertheless  we  are  not  going  to  find  fault 
with  hiih  for  at  length  thinking  this  country  worthy  of  his  adop-. 
tiod;  hist  will  we  allow  ourselves  to  smile  even  in  secret  at  his  de- 
dicatiiig  his  book  to  a  learned  chancellor,  and  pndsing  a  learned 
governor,  both  of  the  state  in  which  he  has  conmienced  the  prac* 
tice  of  iht  law.  The  author  is,  ^  can  he  help  it,  a  special  attor- 
ney,' aftd  it  is  good  to  have  friends  at  court.  We  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  say  thus  much  of  a  writer  who  in  the  course  of  hb  work, 
while  dfecting  to  call  this  ^  our  country,'  and  to  speak  of  it  in  the 
spirit  becoming  a  cidzen  of  the  United  States,  has  managed  most 
^roitljr,  as  he  thinks,  to  reiterate  most  of  the  principal  calumnies 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  do  us  more  injury  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors, under  the  assumed  guise  of  our  fellow-citizen.  We  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  expose  him  in  his  real  character,  as  an  English- 
man, cherishing  all  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his  most  bigotted 
countrymen,  lest  some  of  his  readers  in  this  country  should  really 
suspect  him  of  impartiality;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
eighty  mass  which  he  has  offered  to  our  consideration,  first  re- 
markihg  its  general  deficiencies  as  a  work  pretending  to  give  new 
information  as  to  the  present  state  of  our  resources. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests,  moral  and  p<^itical,  involved  in 
tliedevelopifientof  the  energies  of  ihis  great  country,  though  in  some 
measure  foreseen,  is  in  general  but  imperfecdy  understood.  The 
ihore  enlightened  part  of  mankind  indeed  begin  to  look  forward 
to  some  propitious  period,  when  the  wisdom  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  happy  influence  of  our  example,  may  afford  to  distressed 
nations  the  evidence  of  successful  experience,  and  press  the  weight 
of  conviction  by  their  own  irresistible  energy.  But  the  true  causes 
of  our  prosperity,  their  comparative  operation  at  different  periods 
of  our  history,  as  checked  or  accelerated  by  events,  and  the  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  the  future,  from  the  certain  experience  of  the 
past,  have  not  as  yet  met  with  that  faithful  and  sagacious  investi- 
gation which  their  very  striking  importance  demands.  In  Europe, 
some  sort  of  prescience  as  to  die  future  glories  of  this  rising  re- 
{>ublic< — a  republic  that  in  time  promises  to  excel  whatever  of  reali- 
ty has  reached  us  in  the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome,  because  her 
example  will  be  more  beneficial  to  mankind,  has  of  late  discovered 
itself  in  the  eagerness  with  which  all  that  relates  to  the  United 
States  is  circulated  and  received.  A  more  particular  exposition 
Mid  examination  of  the  results  flowing  from  public  measures,  and 
from  the  application  of  individual  and  collective  industry  to  the 
physical  circumstances  of  our  situation,  would,  we  think,  afford  to 
legislators  instruction,  and  to  nations  a  practical  commentary  on 
their  truest  interests. 

This  great  political  lesson  is  but  ill  supplied  in  the  work  before 
us.  The  statements  are  mostly  of  old  date;  the  returns  borrowed 
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from  works  long  ago  known  to  the  public.  No  official  documents, 
no  new  facts  or  conclusions,  are  brought  forward  to  justify  a  new 
publication.  We  had  looked  for  original  information  on  a  suMect 
marked  by  a  constant  variation  of  features.    But  no  such  thing. 
The  author  had  no  new  discovery  in  political  economy  to   an- 
nounce, and  he  has  given  us  no  new  facts  to  sustain  or  illustrate 
his  theory.  That  he  should  thus  content  himself  with  giving  to 
the  public  what  the  public  long  before  possessed,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  a  piece  of  mast  unexampled  generosity,  as  well  as  a  vo- 
luntary sacrifice  of  time  and  expense.  Should  wonders  not  haply 
have  ceased,  and  this  book  come  to  a  second  edition,  we  must  in- 
sist, in  behalf  of  the  literary  commimity,  that  it  be  altogether  new 
modelled,  the  speculations  upon  England,  the  view  of  socie^,  li- 
terature, and  manners  in  this  country,  his  anecdotes  and  small 
talk,  his  sectional  politics,  and  his  roarings  against  the  French,  be 
forthwith  irrevocably  expunged,  and  the  residue  served  as  the  sa- 
gacious physician  did  the  cucumbers  his  patient  had  prepared  with 
such  elaborate  solicitude.  The  statistics  of  Mr.  Pitkin,  with  a  few 
other  books  familiar  to  every  reader  in  the  United  States,  contain 
all  the  real  information  of  the  work  before  us;  and  it  is  quite  \m- 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  repetition  of  a  tale  twice  told. 

The  reader  will  look  in  vain  in  this  work  for  what  he  probably 
expected  in  a  book  of  five  hundred  pages,  announced  under  such 
an  imposing  title.  Though  aware  of  uie  talents  of  Mr.  Bristed, 
we  had  allowed  ourselves  to  hope  for  accurate  details  of  the 
amount  of  tonnage  at  the  several  ports,  the  value  of  imports  and 
exports,  distinguishing  the  different  articles,  to  the  latest  period, 
which  would  have  afforded  a  valuable  supplement  to  Mr.  Pitkin^s 
tables,  and  furnished  some  light  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effects 
of  universal  peace  on  our  trade.  We  looked  for  the  amount  of  du- 
ties collected  at  the  different  custom-houses,  specifying  their  ori- 
gin; the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits,  distin- 
guishing the  fisheries,  the  seamen  in  our  public  vessels  agreeably 
to  the  returns  in  the  navy  department,  the  complement  of  our  ships 
of  war,  their  stations,  with  the  number  now  building,  the  navy 
yards,  founderies  of  cannon,  armories,  manufactories  of  gunpow- 
der, the  amount  of  the  military  force  in  detail,  with  its  general 
distribution,  and  the  number  of  our  militia — for  every  thing,  in 
fact,  which,  from  a  book  of  the  size  and  tide  of  the  work  before 
us,  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  But  grievous  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  our  expectations,  and  grievously  should  the  author  answer 
for  his  deficiencies. 

He  may  urge  perhaps  in  his  defence,  that  such  informadon  is 
not  accessible  to  a  person  who  does  not  choose  to  go  to  the  seat  of 
government  for  it,  a  piece  of  condescension  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  a  writer  who  seriously  affirms  in  his  present  work,  that  '  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  there  ever  can  be  a  wise  and  efficient  admi- 
nistration of  the  American  government  while  its  seat  continues  at 
Washington.*  The  unequalled  simplicity  and  presumption  of  Ais 
assertion,  and  the  reasons  he  gives  for  it,  we  shall  expose  more 
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particularly  in  the  proper  place.  All  we  will  say  at  present  on  the 
subject  is,  that  if  Mr.  Bristed  did  not  know  how,  or  did  not 
choose  to  take  the  trouble,  to  gain  the  information  which  alone  can 
justify  the  publication  of  such  an  expensive  work,  he  ought,  in  jus- 
tice to  himself  and  his  readers,  to  have  spared  our  country  the 
additional  burthen  of  sustaining  such  a  weight  of  stale  lumber  as 
he  has  thus  piled  upon  her. 

After  these  general  observations,  we  shall  endeavour  with  due 
labour  and  pains  to  decompose  the  multifarious  materials  of  this 
weighty  heterogeneous  mass,  and  reduce  them  to  simple  elements. 

The  geographical  advantages  of  our  situation  are  such,  that  the 
most  superficial  observer,  who  casts. a  look  at  futurity,  may  safely 
indulge  the  most  sanguine  predictions,  that  the  highest  rank  among 
agricultural  and  commercial  nations  is  our  birthright.  Placea 
between  two  oceans,  and  with  one  of  our  future  borders  on  the 
Pacific,  nearer  to  India  and  China  than  any  European  nation,  we 
seem  destined  to  outstrip  every  other  in  the  race  of  enterprise  and 
prosperity.  The  genius  of  the  people  for  maritime  pursuits  dis- 
plays itself  in  fearlessly  embarking  on  the  most  distant  and  peril- 
ous enterprises — ^the  perfection  of  their  ships— -their  safety  com- 
bined with  swiftness---the  s^ill  with  which  they  are  navigated— 
and  the  deadly  efficacy  with  which  they  are  fought.  The  amount 
too  of  agricultural  wealth,  at  all  times  increasing,  has  no  bounds, 
as  in  Europe,  and  the  decided  tendency  of  the  population  to  tra- 
verse westward  in  search  of  new  lands,  promises  at  no  distant  period 
to  realize  the  wish  of  a  free  communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  hunter  is  on  the  track — the  woodcutter  is  at  his  heels — and 
the  new  setder  purchases  as  he  recedes,  and  acquires  permanent 
dominion  over  a  region  without  boundary,  and  without  limits. 

With  these  propensities  in  the  nation — ^with  the  evidence  of  such 
qualities  inherent  in  a  people  endowed  with  unconmion  penetration 
and  intelligence — universally  educated — skilled  in  all  the  opera- 
tive employments  and  useful  arts — brave,  but  humane — ^possessing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  invaluable  blessings  they  enjoy — 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  Liberty,  and  jealous  of  prerogative— enter- 
prising in  the  pursuits  of  peace  as  well  as  war — judicious  to  plan 
what  they  execute  with  vigour  and  celerity:  with  all  these  charac- 
teristicks  and  constituents  of  greatness — such  a  people,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, must  and  will,  fill  an  orb  of  primary  maraitude.  But 
after  all,  the  m£un  cause  to  which  we  are  to  look  tor  the  present 
prosperity,  and  future  glory  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  our  government,  which  combines  all  the  best  prin- 
ciples favourable  to  human  liberty — discards  all  those  favourable 
to  aristocracy — guards  against  the  encroachments  of  executive 
power,  and  at  the  same  time,  checks  the  extravagance  of  popular 
feeling  in  such  a  way,  as  to  prevent  its  excesses  from  endangering 
the  Constitution.  In  this  view,  it  does  seem  to  all  human  pru- 
dence, prepared  in  wisdom,  fortified  by  experience,  confirmed  by 
{Muctice,  and  a»  might  be  enected,  supported  with  zeal  and  firm- 
ness*   It  is  a  government  calculated  above  all  others  to  gain  pro- 
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selytes,  as  being  economic^— unfclt  in  its  pressure— securing  to 
each  and  aU,  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours — die 
produce  of  their  property— recognizing  no  distinctions  but  such  at 
spring  from  a  difference  of  virtue  and  talent,  and  protecting  tlie 
meanest  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his  religious  and  political  opi- 
nions. 

The  moral  effects  of  this  devotion  to  a  system  of  government, 
appealing  thus  forcibly  to  the  hearts  of  men  in  all  countries,  and 
attaching  its  citizens  so  peculiarly  to  itself— to  conciliate,  in  short, 
the  suffrages  of  all  mankind — ^have  been  too  generally  oveilooked, 
as  forming  a  most  important  item  in  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  of  America*  They  seem  not  to  have  entered  into  the  crom- 
prehension  of  Mr.  Bristed,  and  we  have  therefore  been  induced 
merely  to  hint  at  them,  as  forming,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  essen- 
tial object  of  any  work  pretending  to  develop  the  sources  of  our 
present  strength  and  prosperity,  the  causes  of  our  future  grandeur, 
and  the  means  of  our  permanent  safety.  It  b  sufficient  to  hint  at 
the  fact,  of  that  proneness  to  desertion  exhibited  by  British  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  whenever  they  touch  the  soil  of  our  country,  to 
see  at  once,  the  moral  effect  ot  the  universal  opinion  among  die 
poor  and  middling  classes  of  every  country  where  the  name  of 
America  has  ever  been  heard,  that  this  is  the  home  of  the  poor 
man,  and  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed. 

Having  pointed  out  the  general  deficiencies  of  this  woric,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  give  the  titles  of  each  chapter,  in  succession^ 
tnaking  such  observations  as  occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of  a 
cursoiy  examination.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  here,  what 
we  before  omitted  unintentionally,  tiiat  Mr.  Bristed  expressly  dis- 
avows any  intention  of  giving  us  *  a  statistical  view  of  the  United 
States.'     His  object,  he  says,  *  is  merely  to  ^ive  a  brief  outline 
of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  character,  capacit}^  and  r^- 
sources  of  the  United  States,  with  an  entire  determination  to  steer 
clear  of  all  undue  bias  for  or  against  either  of  the  great  contending 
political  parties,  which  divide,  agitate,  and  govern  this  ever- widen- 
ing republic'    Having  done  the  author  this  justice,  we  will  take 
the  liberty  of  observing,  it  appears  a  littie  singular  tiiat  such  being 
his  intention  merely,  he  has  thought  proper  to  swell  his  work  into 
five  hundred  pages,  for  such  is  the  size  of  this  *  brief  outiine,'  by  in- 
corporating with  it  an  hundred  pages  of  statistics  copied  Kterally 
irom  Mr.  Pitkin  and  others.  Nay,  we  will  make  free  to  ask  him 
further,  why  he  gave  his  book  the  high  sounding  tide  of  ^  JResources 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  or  a  View  of  the  AgrictdturaLt 
Commercial^  Manufacturing'y  Financial^  &c.  capacity  of  the  Ame- 
rican people.'   We  are  at  a  loss,  simple  as  we  are,  to  conceive  how 
a  work  deserving  such  a  magnificent  tide-page,  could  be  otiierwise 
dian  a  statistical  work;  since  statistical  tabks  could  alone  afford 
data  to  enable  the  author  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions. 

The  *  introductory  remarks'  consist  of  honest  truisms  and 
common  place  matter,  remarkri^le  only  for  being  delivered  in  a 
clumsy,  veibose,  and  inflated  styb,  occiisionalty  diversified  iM^ 
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jiuch  rare  phrases,  as  ^  rapidly-rising;' ^  humorously-speaking;' 
*  ocean^ch^n;'  ^ broad  source  of  ignorance;'  ^bursting  with  vice  and 
folly;'  ^  slang;'  and  many  others— -quos  nunc  prescribere  longum  est. 
In  it  we  find  a  considerable  deal  of  information,  familiar  to  ever^ 
person  we  presume,  who  is  expected  to  read  this  work.  We  learn, 
that  this  country  is  destined  to  become  exceedingly  powerful,  that  it 
possesses  great  facilities  for  internal  and  external  commerce — ^that 
besides  the  Atlantic  states,  the  new  empire  in  the  west  has  two 
thousand  miles  of  lake,  one  thousand  miles  of  gulf,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  of  internal  ship  and  boat  navigation,  and  that 
the  whole  country  is  one  continued  intersection  of  rivers,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other:  the  verv  information  without  a  single  ad- 
dition, and  delivered  alitiost  in  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Brown,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Western  Gazetteer.  Indeed,  and  in  honest  truth, 
our  author  seems  to  have  waited  and  watched  patiently,  during  die* 
eight  years  emidoyed  in  compiling  his  book,  to  catch  everything  that 
appeared  in  print,  which  coiild  be  useful  to  his  purpose,  and  to 
have  pressed  it  into  his  service  just  as  he  found  it,  without  giving 
himself  the  trouble  of  either  disguising  the  plagiarism,  or  deserv- 
ing our  forgiveness,  by  adding  something  valuable  of  his  gwtu 
There  is  certainly  no  harm  in  gaining  knowledge  in  this  way,  but 
Sft  see  no  particular  reason  why  a  writer  shodid  think  proper  to 
publish  a  book  of  five  hundred  pages,  without  either  adding  to  llie 
atock  of  public  information,  or  public  amusement.  The  wc^rks 
from  which  he  has  copied  (perhaps  it  would  be  more  polite  to  say, 
borrowed)  his  information,  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  we  faiMgr, 
are  just  as  likely  to  be  read  as  that  of  the  citizen  Bristed. 

Having  thus  given  us  a  specimen  of  style  exceedingly  upfortu- 
nate,  when  we  are  aware  that  he  is  about  to  act  the  part  of  critic 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  and  a  sample  of  his  information  not  less 
unlucky,  our  author  proceeds  to  attribute  the  want  of  correct  infor- 
mation abroad  concerning  the  United  States,  which  he  proposet 
to  supply,  to  the  unfounded  narratives  of  travellers;  a  sentiment 
in  which  all  must  concur,  and  all  have  of  late  concurred.  Of  course 
we  are  not  indebted  to  Mr«  B.  for  any  new  information  on  this 
head.  But  not  content  with  this  honest  truism,  he  couples  it  im- 
mediately with  its  conmist,  by  roundly  asserting  that  the  over- 
charged descriptions  of  the  advantages  we  possess,  are  given  by  per- 
sons frustrated  in  their  pernicious  hopes  at  home,  and  sometimes 
smarting  from  the  recent  scourge^  men  who  have  been  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  Justice  in  their  own  land,  as  traitors  and  felons,  and  who 
exchanged  the^  well-merited  gallows  for  an  ignominious  exile.  These, 
and  these  alone,  it  seems,  are  the  writers  who  have  praised  tfiif 
country,  as  the  seat  of  superior  purity  and  univeraal  happiness. 

,.We  will  here  take  leave  to  retort  the  charge  of.  misrepresenta* 
tioQ  full  upon  Mr.  Pristed,  in  thus  broadly  stating  what  h^s  no 
{puliation  in  fact.  We  demand  of  him  to  name  wlmt  writer  ul^der 
ajiy.of  these  circumstances,  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  authpr 
of  a  bopk  of  travels  in  this  country.  We  summon  hini  to  adduce 
we.80U$iM7  fa^  in  sup(>pi^  ,of  .his  unvr^rrant^  jUM^rUpn,.  and Jn 
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justification  of  this  illiberal  stigma  thus  attempted  to  be  cast  on  un- 
fortunate men,  whom  a  great  majority  of  his  fellow-subjects,  and 
a  still  greater  majority  of  his  feUow-citizens  know  to  have  been 
mnocent  victims  of  a  relentiess  system  of  oppression.     If  he  can- 
not do  this,  we  shall  without  hesitation  place  this  arrogant  asser- 
tion to  the  earnest  desire,  every  where  actively  employed  under 
cover  of  affected  impartiality,  of  casting  a  stigma  upon  certain  re- 
publican principles  cherished  by  our  people,  and  upon  the  people 
themselves,  by  thus  openly  insinuating  that  the  writers  who  have 
spoken  most  nvourabiy  of  them,  were  traitors  and  fu^tives  from 
justice,  who  praised  our  coimtry  only  to  be  revenged  on  England. 
Such  however  is  the  great  mass  of  this  work — a  regular  alternation 
of  contrast  between  well  known  and  obvious  truths,  generally  made 
the  basis  of  erroneous  reasonings,  and  absurd  general  conclusicHis 
from  assumed  facts,  of  which  we  have  no  proof.  He  very  sekloni, 
we  have  observed,  reasons  right  but  from  wrong  premises,  and 
hardly  ever  arrives  at  a  just  conclusion,  except  throu^  the  medium 
of  a  chain  of  reasoning  most  preposterously  independent  of  die 
facts  on  which  it  is  foimded.     We  will  instance  a  case  in  point, 
which  will  explain  what  we  mean.     It  occurs  in  the  fifth  chapter, 
treating  of  die  laws  of  the  United  States.    The  author  says,  *  a 
crime  committed  in  one  state  is  not  punishable  in  another.'     ^  Un- 
der such  circumstances,'  he  adds,  ^  the  only  chance  of  punishing 
the  culprit,  lies  in  a  provision  of  the  federal  constitution,  whidi 
^^  declares  that  a  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  crime,  who  flies  from  justice,  and  is  found  in  anodier 
state,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  audiority  from  whence  he 
fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  die  state  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  crime.'* ' 

NoW  this  is  one  of  those  facts  known  to  all.  It  is  noticed  by 
M .  Beaujour  as  a  great  defect  in  our  sjrstem,  and  if  we  mistake 
not,  he  instances  die  very  case  cited  by  our  audior,  as  a  proof  of 
the  ill  consequences  of  this  pretended  peculiarity  in  our  laws. 
From  the  fact,  however,  Mr.  Bristed  as  usual,  draws  conclusions 
that  have  in  no  instance  resulted  from  it,  and  in  imitation  of  M. 
Beaujour,  adduces  a  case  having  no  application  whatever  to  die 
subject,  namely,  that  of  Gen.  Hamilton  who  was  killed  in  a  duel 
in  die  state  of  New- Jersey,  by  Mr.  Burr,  an  inhabitant  and  citi- 
zen of  New- York. 

The  same  clause  of  the  constitution  alluded  to,  which  directs 
the  state  executive  to  surrender  a  criminal,  also  enacts  that  ^  the 
citizens  of  each  state  shall  exercise  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  states.'  It  follows  that  they  can,  and 
do,  in  every  case  procure  the  issue  of  warrants  to  take  into  custo- 
dy criminals  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  escaping  from 
another  part.  When  lodged  in  jail,  a  demand  is  made  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  to  deliver  diem  up,  in  order  that  they  may  be  tried 
where  alone  they  ought  to  be  tried-— at  home,  where  they  commit- 
ted the  crime;  where  if  guilty,  the  proo£i  of  their  guilt  are  most 
likely  to  be  obtained,  and  if  innocent,  they  stand  the  best  chance 
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of  acquittaL  This  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  law  of  England, 
as  it  stood  until  the  parliament  passed  an  act,  under  which  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Johnson  was  shipped  to  England  to  be  tried  for  a  crime  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  in  Ireland.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate  to  a  state,  as  it 
is  limited  in  England  to  a  county.  There  is  no  instance  cited  of  a 
criminal  escaping  in  consequence  of  this  law,  for  as  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  prove,  the  case  of  Gen.  Hamilton  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject.  The  sole  cause  why  Mr.  Burr  was  not  apprehended 
in  the  state  of  New- York,  and  afterwards  in  other  states  where  he 
remained  was,  that  no  person  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  case  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  the  prosecution;  for  notwith- 
standing all  that  Mr.  Bristed  can  say  on  the  subject,  the  public  does, 
and  we  hope  always  will  make  a  distinction  between  duelling  and 
midnight  assassinations.  We  assert  that  no  criminal  has  ever  es- 
caped justice  in  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  this  pretend- 
ed peculiarity  in  our  legal  system.  A  writer  blind  to  these  dis- 
tinctions, or  capable  of  distorting  them  to  his  purpose,  is  certainly 
not  particularly  qualified  to  write  a  commentary  on  our  laws,  or  to 
suggest  improvements. 

The  author  is  more  to  be  relied  on  when  he  repeats  what  seve- 
ral American  writers  have  truly  asserted  before  him,  that  the  tra- 
vellers who  have  erred  in  the  other  extreme  by  giving  &lse  and 
unfavourable  opinions  of  the  state  of  this  country,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants,  were  generally  governed  either  by  prejudice, 
or  disappointment  in  their  ridiculous  and  inflated  notions  of  per- 
fection, which  no  country  ever  did,  or  ever  will  realize.  He  speaks 
truly  of  Parkinson,  Ashe,  MoOTe,  and  Jansen,  whose  misrepre- 
hensions  were  heretofore  detected  and  exposed  in  a  variety  of 
publications;  while  at  the  same  time  he  recommends  the  reader  to 
consult  M.  Beaujour,  one  of  the  most  illiberal  of  the  tribe.  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  it  seems  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage,  *  with 
the  exception  of  some  jacobin  slang  against  England,'  as  tiie  au- 
thor terms  it,  with  his  usual  politeness  of  phrase. 

Mr.  Bristed  then  concludes  his  introductory  remarks  by  stating 
that  his  great  object  in  this  work  is  not  what  he  before  avowed,  as 
we  have  Just  quoted,  but,  ^to  give  a  faithful  portrait,  a  living 
likeness  of  the  habits,  and  condition  of  our  enterprising,  intelligent, 
spirited,  aspiring  people,  that  must  be  ere  long,  and  ought  before 
this  period  to  have  been  better  known  and  more  jusdy  appreciated 
by  the  potentates,  and  nations  of  Europe.'  This  is  a  laudable  in- 
tenticHi,  and  we  will  proceed  to  show  how  he  has  contrived  to  make 
the  work  answer  a  purpose  directly  at  variance  with  his  professed 
intention. 

The  first  chapter,  treating  of  tiie  ^  aspect,  agriculture,  popula- 
tion, &c.'  of  the  United  States,  opens  witii  a  reference  to  the 
writers  who  have  furnished  tiie  most  autiientic  and  particular  ac- 
counts of  tiie  economy  and  politicks  proposed  to  be  eon^ered. 
And  even  here  at  the  outset  he  is  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  omission, 
in  not  cautioning  the  reader  at  to  their  deficiency  at  guides  to  a 
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knowledge  of  the  actual  m^esent  stute  of  the  country.  He  should 
have  stated  that  manv  of  these  works  were  written  several  years 
.ago^  and  that  the  rapid  march  of  this  nation  has  left  them  littk 
omer  distinction  than  that  of  faithful  chronicles  of  past  times,  rather 
than  accurate  representations  of  the  present.  This  caution  vea^jax 
however  have  given  birth  to  an  awkward  query,  why  Mr.  Bristed, 
in  his  laborious  and  great  work  of  eight  years,  had  not  thoii|;lit 
proper  to  supply  these  deficiences,  and  it  was  perhaps  good  p<di£7 
to  be  silent  on  ^is  head.  Mr.  Bristed  then  proceeds  to  notice  thie 
great  physical  capacities  of  wealth  and  greatness  in  our  home  ter- 
ritory, and  the  noUe  aspect  which  nature  has  given  to  it,  as  calcu- 
iated  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind  by  its  boldness  and  magnifi- 
cence; denying  at  the  same  time,  that  much  stress  is  to  be  laid 
Xn  the  grand  disposition  of  natural  scenery,  as  regulating  or 
cting  the  moral  and  political  character  of  the  people. 

<  President  Montesquieu,  and  other  political  philosophers,  (besides 
^.  Brlssot  de  WanriUe  and  Mr.  Gilbert,)  do  indeed,  attribute  much  of 
national  character  to  fihynical  circumstance,  as  scenery,  soil,  climate, 
&c.  But  the  physical  circumstances  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  %ame 
now,  as  in  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Plato,  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  Yet 
how  different  now  are  the  Men  of  Athens  and  Rome — quantum  mutatus 
ab  iiio  Hectare!  Such  is  the  quickening  power  of  liberty^  not  only  to 
render  man,  individually,  great  and  powerful,  but  also,  to  render  hit 
country,  for  its  allotted  hour,  lord  of  the  ascendant  over  otlier  na- 
tions; while  deafiotUm  debases  the  individual  citizens  into  slaves,  and 
makes  their  country  the  vassal  of  vassals.  *  Witness  Greece,  once  the 
pride  and  terror  of  the  world,  now  a  bondwoman  to  the  ignorant  and 
barbarous  Turk;-— witness  Rome,  once  mistress  of  the  earth,  now,  the 
miserable  asylum  of  a  cumbrous  superstition,  decaying  evf^n  to  the  last 
faint  gleam  of  extinction. 

<  Prior  to  the  reign  of  the  Imperial  Charles  the  fifth,  Sfiain  was  the 
Jreest  nation  in  Europe;  the  power  of  her  king^  was  guardedly  limited; 

all  orders  were  admitted  to  an  equal  representation  in  the  diet;  she 
maintained  an  entire  independence  on  the  Roman  Church;  she  engaged 
and  excelled  in  every  walk  of  literature;  science,  and  erudition;  she 
influenced  and  controlled  every  other  European  sovereignty.  Now,  she 
is  the  forlorn  and  abject  slave  of  papal  superstition,  the  victim  of  the 
inquisition — dark,  ignorant,  helpless — a  prey  to  the  most  despicable  ci- 
vil and  religious  bondage.  Yet  the  plains  of  Castile  and  Arragon  show 
as  wide  a  champaign,  and  the  range  of  the  P3rrenees,  the'chain  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  lift  their  heads  as 
proudly  to  the  skies,  now  in  the  darkest  hour  of  Spanish  thraldrom  and 
degradation,  as  in  her  brightest  day  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  chi- 
valric  heroism,  and  mental  illumination.  The  character  of  nations, 
there&>re,  is  formedf  not  by  physical*,  but  by  moral  cauaejs  and  influ- 
ences, as  government,  religion,  laws,  and  education—which  will,  here- 
after be  shown  at  length.* 

From  this  passage  it  would  appear,  perhaps,  that  Mi:*  Bristed 
used  the  word  freedom,  as  ooaveying  the  ideas,  of  an  .Ameri^can 
dtizen,  with  respect  to  humanliberty.  It  may,  therefore,,  beipror 
per  .to  put  the  rcMKler  on  his  .guard,  by  Dbservmg.onoe  for  all,  that 
Ais,  notions  of  freedom  are.entiiely  founded  on  his  ideas:<^.  the 
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perfection  of  the  Britbh  goverfimeiit,  as  it  is  no^  a^xiiuMtr^; 
We  shall  find  that  evety  alteraticm  or  amendment  proposed  by 
him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  feOow^dtizens  of  the  United  States  is^ 
calculated  to  bring  our  system  to  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  ^  of' 
Great  Britain.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  will  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passaees  as  am[dy  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  re- 
serving a  notice  of  others  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

<  The  ftee  governments  of  contiBental  Eurbpe^  to  be  sure,  were  o?er«> 
thrown,  and  for  a  while  destroyed  by  the  force  and  fraud  of  reyohitio»« 
ary  France,  who,  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality,  restored  all  her  vassal 
states  to  their  pristine  condition  of  poverty,  barbarism,  and  bondage; 
such  as  shrouded  the  whole  of  Christendom  in  Cimmerian  darkness, 
before  commerce  and  wealth  had  poured  in  their  streams  of  civiliza- 
tion, intelligence,  and  freedom.  But  Britain,  who  was  enabled  by  the 
prompt  and  permanent  power  of  her  government,  and  by  the  character- 
istic energy  of  her  people,  to  ride  out  in  safety  and  triumph  the  revo- 
lutionary storm  and  tempest,  which  scattered  the  wrecks  of  the  other 
European  governments  over  all  the  ocean  of  ruin,  has  uniformly  in- 
creased in  the  strength  of  her  executive,  and  in  the  liberty  and  refine- 
ment of  her  people,  in  proportion  as  private  and  public  wealth  has  been 
diffused  throughout  all  her  dominions.' 

^  The  Jirat  requisite,  the  most  essential  foundation  of  all  good  go- 
vernment, the  full  preservation  of  personal  liberty,  and  private  property, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  human  society,  is  pro- 
vided for  m  a  most  eminent  degree  by  all  the  American  constitutions, 
both  State  and  Federal*  But  not  one  of  them  all  gives  a  sufficient  scope 
and  permanency  of  power  to  its  executive,  nor  sufficiently  provides  for 
the  development  of  the  national  mind,  on  a  scale  of  large  and  liberaT 
information.  Whence,  consequently,  every  individual  in  the  United- 
States  is  called  upon  to  provide,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  in  his  own^ 
personal  vigilance  over  the  best  interests  of  religion  and  morals,  for  the 
deficient  power  and  energy  of  the  government.  In  most  other  countries^ 
the  government  is  all  and  the  people  nothing;  whence  they  exhibit  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  capricious  tyrants  oa  the  one  hand,  and  the  suf- 
fering slaves  of  oppression  and  ignorance  on  the  other;— ^whereas,  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  nearly  the  reverse:  the  people  are  all,  and  the 
government  nothing;  which  is  the  except  of  liberty,  and  imposes  severer 
^ligations  of  duty  on  every  free  citizen  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of 
the  public,  the  most  permanent  props  and  buttresses  of  which  welfare 
are  the  strict  preservation  and  general  diffusion  of  pure  religion  and 
sound  morals,  throughout  all  the  different  orders  of  the  community.' 

Otff  limits  mil  not  rilow  to  to  specify  paprticularly  <he  contents 
of  every  chapter  of  this  work,  and  We  will  c6nelude  Cfox  notice  of 
chapter  the  first,  by  merety  stating  tiiat  it  eotttains  no  inlbrtfiaciM 
whatever  concerning  agriculture,  and  that  it  is  d^toraMy  deficient 
in  every  ^ing,  except  repetitions  of  old  argoments,  originally 
urged  by  the  champions  of  Executive  prerogative  during  the  dis- 
putes which  preceided,  and  followed  me  aaoption  of  the  l<^ederaf 
Constitution.  It  concludes  with  a  reference  to  worts  well  known, 
for  all  necessary  information,  and  to  one  not  well  knovm,  namely, 
*  the  Resources  of  the  British  empire.*  We  skotdd  ttMvA  a  tft- 
lie  at  beihg  tiius  referred  for  infofmaticiti  CcSfiCeinbg;  the  United 
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States,  to  a  work  professedly  treating  of  Great  Britain,  did  we  not 
know  that  it  was  written  by  our  author  himself,  and  that  proba- 
bly no  other  person  in  the  United  States  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  remind  the  reader  of  its  existence. 

Chapter  the  second  treats  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  StsMses, 
which  subject  is  dispatched  by  the  in8erti<Hi  of  a  few  of  Mr.  Pit- 
kin's Table8;-r4>y  a  reference  to  that  gentleman's  work  for  fur- 
ther information;  and  concludes  with  the  following  high  aoiindrng 
panegyric  on  his  native  country-— exceedingly  applicable,  no  dcnibc, 
to  the  subject  of  which  he  was  treating. 

<  Nevertheless,  so  immense  is  her  capital^  so  excellent  her  manufiic- 
t^res,  so  persevering  the  industry  of  ber  people,  so  yigorous  and  all- 
pervading  her  government,  that  het  foreign  trade  is  rapidly  improving, 
more  particularly  with  the  Brazils,  the  Baltic,  Italy,  and  the  East- Indies. 
In  the  most  prosperous  days  her  foreign  commerce  did  not  make  an 
eleventh  part  of  her  home  and  colonial  trade;  for  the  gradual  progress 
and  amount  of  the  British  trade,  aUk^  in  the  Isles,  the  colonies,  and  all 
the  quarters  of  the  world,  for  the  last  hundred  years;  See  the  ^  Re- 
sources of  the  British  Empire,"  pp.  132 — 140,  both  inclusive;  and  pp. 
399—450.* 

<  It  appears  necessary  for  England,  now,  to  make  some  extraordinary 
effort  to  recruit  her  exhausted  strength,  and  to  relieve  her  present  pres- 
sure. She  has,  indeed,  durhig  the  lapse  of  five  and  twenty  years,  di- 
rected, with  a  daring  and  a  steady  hand,  the  vast  resources  of  her  migh- 
ty empire,  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  human  race:  with  the 
guardianship  of  presiding  genius^  she  has  aided  the  weak  and  resiraiD*^ 
ed  the  encroachments  of  the  strong:  she  has  assisted  the  peofUe  of  con- 
tinental Europe  in  their  patriotic  efforts  to  trample  beneath  their  feet 
the  foreign  domination  of  an  invading  foe;  she  has  caused  the  star  of 
Napoleon  to  fade  into  a  dim  tinct;  she  has  put  together  the  glittering 
fragments  of  disjointed  Europe,  and  given  again  to  that  fidr  portion  of 
the  world  the  beamings  of  religion,  the  light  of  morals,  and  the  beauty 
ef  social  order.  But  her  recent  glories  have  led  her  to  a  painful  pre- 
eminence;  henceforth  she  is  doomed  to  the  proud  but  meUncboIy  ne- 
cessity of  being  Jirat^  or  nothing.  The  moment  she  recedes— the  mo- 
ment she  bows  her  lofty  head  beneath  the  ascendency  of  any  other  nation 
—that  moment  she  is  dashed  from  off  her  wide  ambidous  base,  and  (alls, 
like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again.  In  her  late  protracted  conflict,  her 
frame  has  been  shattered;  her  finances  are  dilapidated;  her  agriculture 
languishes;  her  manufactures  droop;  her  commerce  is  diminished;  her 
population  impoverished;  and,  if  she  hopes  to  sustain  that  high  emi- 
nence which  her  achievements  have  reached,  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 
•of  William,  and  of  her  present  sovereign— achievements  which  have 
rendered  her  the  arbitress  of  Europe,  the  bulwark  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  the  tutelary  angel  of  man;  she  must  hasten  to  emancipate 
the  Spanish  American  colonists,  and  unite  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans.  Unless  some  measures  be  adopted  by  Britain  to 
employ  and  relieve  her  superabundant  and  indigent  population,  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  has  ever  yet  left  her  native  isles  will  find  their 
way  hither,  to  augment  the  number  of  our  American  citizens.* 

Chapter  the  third  treats  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  if  possible  more  meagre  In  specific  information  than 
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the  preceding.  Of  the  present  state  of  manufactures,  nothmg  is 
said  that  is  in  the  least  satisfactory.  The  author  strenuously,  and 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  faithful  subject  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
advises  the  Americans  not  to  be  in  haste  to  encourage  domestic 
manufactures,  they  being  the  hotbed,  which  produces  those  de- 
testable ^  bands  of  Luddites,  and  Spenseans,  jacobins,  anarch-, 
ists,  rebels  J  and  assassins,  that  continually  put  to  test  the  strength, 
and  strain  the  nerves  of  her  government.'  By  these,  we  pre- 
sume, our  author  means  those  unfortunate  people  who  would  not 
starve  quietly,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  decorum  becoming 
his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects.  It  concludes  as  usual  with  a  re- 
ference to  '  Resources  of  the  British  Empire,'  by  Mr.  Gristed. 
Our  author  reminds  us  of  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  the  Dunstable 
actor,  who  never  met  any  body  without  thrusting  in  their  faces  a 
play  bill  for  his  benefit  night. 

Chapter  the  fourth  treats  of  the  finances  of  the  United  States, 
and  opens  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  loyal  Englishman,  by  strenuously 
recommending  '  a  due  weight  of  internal  taxation,'  among  other 
purposes,  for  furnishing  an  ample  fund  *"  for  rewarding  long  tried 
and  faithful  public  services' — ^diat  is  to  say,  to  support  a  long 
list  of  sinecures,  pensions,  placemen,  &c. — Vide  England.  He 
then  proceeds  to  state  that  Mr.  Monroe  has  now  a  noble  opportu- 
nity '  of  being  in  fact  President  of  the  United  States,'  by  being 
wise,  *  and  establishing  a  permanent  system  of  internal  taxation*^ 
In  the  midst  of  a  delectable  reverie  on  this  delightful  subject,  our 
author  is  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  extreme  mortification, 
at  finding  thajt  Mr.  Monroe  has  lost  all  chance  of  becoming  in  fact 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  having  ^  actually  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  2d  1817,  recommended  to  Congress  the  rq&^a/ 
of  all  internal  taxes!'  He  then  rubs  his  eyes  and  wisely  exclaims 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  tax-ridden  Englishman—-^  There  is  indeed 
an  awful  tendency  in  all  parties  of  the  American  people,  to  what, 
by  a  miserable  misnomer  is  called  economy!'* 

His  great  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  internal  taxation  is,  that  as 
the  resources  of  the  State  which  are  drawn  from  imposts  on  im- 
portations, are  necessarily  limited  at  those  times  when  the  State 
has  most  need  of  ample  revenues,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  system 
of  internal  taxation  should  be  kept  up,  when  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  it  may  be  at  hand  when  it  is  necessaty.  This 
we  know  is  the  English  doctrine,  and  the  English  practice,  but 
we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  not  exactly  the  kind  of  people  to  become  accustomed 
to  unnecessary  taxation,  and  that  the  best  way  of  reconciling  them 
to  taxes,  is  only  to  levy  them  when  they  are  absolutely  required, 
and  repeal  them  promptly  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  so.  It  is 
this  which  best  reconciles  them  to  burthens;  and  it  is  by  the  con- 
fidence they  feel,  that  they  will  be  promptly  relieved  by  their  re- 
presentatives whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  State  will  permit, 
which  will  at  all  times  conciliate  them  into  an  acquiescence  in  a 
system  of  taxation  they  know  to  be  necessary.  We  are  here  again 
'    VOL.  XI.  64 
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referred  to  the  example  of  England,  with  as  much  confidence,  as 
if  that  example  was  not  sufficient  to  deter  imitation  by  its  baneful 
effects,  for  proof  of  the  beneficial  consequences  of  an  inexoraUe 
system  of  internal  taxation. 

The  army  of  England  it  seems  is  kept  up  by  this  system,  and 
so  fa^  from  Mr.  Bristed  thinking  the  liberties  of  that  nation  en- 
dangered by  cantoning  100,000  men  upon  the  people,  he  affirms, 
*  If  they  perish  at  all,  they  will  perish  under  the  daggers  of  her 
democracy!'  In  truth  we  are  sorry  to  see  such  doctrines,  marked 
by  an  eqiud  degree  of  arrogance  and  absurdity,  given  to  the  world 
under  the  pretended  character  of  an  American  citizen.  We  iPidsh 
Mr.  Bristed  would  conform  to  his  own  doctrine,  when  he  repro- 
bates the  impropriety  of  foreigners  interfering  with  our  internal 
government — and  wc  now  clearly  and  explicitly  warn  him  against 
any  future  attempt,  to  play  the  citizen,  and  undermine  our  re- 
publican institutions,  by  applying  the  maxims  and  practice  of  aa 
antiquated  despotism,  to  our  beloved  country. 

Let  £nfi;land,  if  she  will,  maintain  an  army  to  keep  down  the 
beating  pulse  of  oppressed  millions  struggling  for  freedom  and  for 
bread.  Let  her,  if  she  will — ^we  do  not  want  her  example,  ex- 
cept to  show  us  what  we  are  to  avoid.    Let  her  hold  an  immense 
force  at  the  disposal  of  her  sovereign  in  a  time  of  profoimd  peace. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  down  the  throb  of  freedom  in  that  country — 
it  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  holy  league  to  suppress  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  disaffection  to  monarchy,  which  now  pervades  all  Eu- 
rope.   It  originates  in  the  practical  experience  of  a  Prince,  who 
is  thiis  forced  to  employ  the  wealth  of  the  people,  in  forging  their 
own  chains.    Without  stepping  aside  to  combat  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Bristed,  of  the  necessity  of  permanent  taxes  to  support  a 
system  of  public  credit,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  stating, 
tnat  the  publick  credit  of  the  United  States  at  present,  stands  oo 
a  foundation  far  more  secure  and  unincumbered,  than  that  of  any 
European  power;  a  .conclusion  that  forces  itself  upon  the  mind 
after  an  attentive  comparison,  and  review  of  our  financial  history. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  the  following  remarks,  certainly  very 
natural  to  our  author  in  his  character  of  a  British  subject,  but  ac- 
cording, not  altogether,  we  should  think,  with  his  other  character, 
his  alias^  of  American  citizen. 

*  Why  does  not  England,  aa  part  of  the  indemnity  due  to  her  from 
Spain,  transfer  to  her  own  sceplre  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba;  seeing  that 
the  Havanna  commands  the  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  Why 
does  she  not  take  possession  of  Panama  on  the  south,  and  Oarien  on  the 
north,  and  join  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  order  to  resuscitate  her  drooping  comnjerce?  Or  is  it  her  inteniioo 
still  to  slumber  on,  until  she  is  awakened  from  the  stupefaction  of  her 
dreams  by  the  final  fall  of  Spfhish  America,  and  of  her  own  North 
American  provinces,  beneath  the  ever-widening  power  of  the  United 
States; — and  by  the  floating  of  the  Russian  flag,  in  token  of  Htisstan 
»ovcreip;niy,  over  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  on  the  towers  of  Con- 
starjiinopie?  Are  all  her  national  glorl:  ^  to  be  blotted  out  in  one  hemis- 
phere, by  a  power  but  recently  emerged  from  the  snows  and  barbarism 
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of  the  North;  and  in  the  other  hemisphere,  to  be  trampled  into  the  dust 
by  the  gigantic  footsteps  of  her  own  child?  Is  the  heathen  mythology  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  to  be  verified  in  the  mneteenth  century? 

*  The  island  of  Cuba  would  soon  exhibit  another,  and  a  better  aspect, 
tinder  the  vigorous  dominion  of  Britain,  than  she  now  presents,  under 
the  forlorn  and  beggarly  government  of  Spain.  By  her  free  and  equal 
law^by  the  weight  of  her  capital,  by  the  skill,  industry,  spirit,  and  en- 
A:*[9isc  of  her  people,  Britain  would  soon  render  thai  island  a  powerful 
nation  in  itself,  and  a  most  valuable  outwork  of  her  own  maritime  em- 
pire. By  the  possession  of  Panama  and  Oarien,  and  the  junction  of  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  England  might  command  the  commerce 
of  the  east  and  west,  and  pour  such  a  flood-tide  of  wealth  over  all  her 
home  territory  as  would  relieve  her  people  from  the  pressure  of  their 
national  burdens,  and  give  to  their  productive  labour  an  unimpeded 
course,  and  an  abundant  recompense.  Doubtless,  the  proposals  made 
to  the  British  government,  in  the  years  1792  and  1798,  by  the  Spanish 
American  delegates,  for  the  emancipation  of  their  country,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  which  have  been  already 
adverted  to  in  a  preceding  chapter,  on  the  Commerce  of  thtf  United 
States,  are  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  London. 

<  Notwithstanding  the  shattered  state  of  the  European  systems  of  fi- 
nance, and  the  consequent  weakness  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  it  is 
more  than  ever  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  ample,  permanent,  and  growing  internal  revenue,  arising  from 
home  taxation;  because,  whenever  Europe  becomes  generally  embroil* 
ed  again,  America  will  find  that  she  now  fills  too  large  a  space  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  to  preserve  her  neutrality,  and  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
conflict.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  calm,  the  elements  of  au  approaching 
tempest  are  every  where  visible  in  the  European  horizon.  There  are 
no  symptoms  of  contiguous  health  and  long  life  in  the  coalition  of  the 
allied  sovereigns.  Russia  already  exhibits  signs  of  jealousy  at  the  naval 
preponderance  and  commercial  influence  of  Britain;  white  England  is 
alarmed  at  the  enormous  strides  of  the  Russian  government  towards 
absolute  ascendancy  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  she  refuses  to  join,  and 
looks  with  apprehension  on  the  Holy  League,  whose  avowed  principles 
are  so  extremely  simple,  not  to  say  childish,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  rouS6 
the  suspicion  of  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  steady,  strait-for- 
ward progress  by  which  Russia  has  enlarged  her  terrritory,  swollen  her 
population,  and  augmented  her  power,  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
Austria  and  Prussia  both  tremble  at  the  overgrown  greatness  of  their 
imperial  neighbour;  and  see,  in  the  increase  of  that  greatness,  the  fore- 
runner of  their  own  doom. 

<  Meanwhile  France,  whose  habitual  intrigue  and  diplomatic  cunning 
never  sleeps,  whatever  be  the  form  of  her  government,  will  labour  in- 
cessantly to  sow  the  seed  and  ripen  the  harvest  of  dissention  among  the 
coalesced  sovereigns;  and  will  strain  every  nerve  to  embroil  Britain  with 
Russia  and  America,  that  she  herself  may  profit  amidst  the  general  con- 
fusion. The  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  take  sides  in  the 
European  contest;  and  they  will,  both  government  and  people,  rang« 
themselves  agayist  England,  whom  they  hate  with  ail  their  heart,  and 
soul,  and  strength;  as  tftieir  naval  and  commercial  rival,  who  must,  at  all 
events,  be  exterminated.  They  must,  therefore,  build  up  their  financial 
system  on  a  broad  basisj  in  order  to  maintain  a  long  and  desperate  strug- 
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jle— since  the  British  lion  will  not  yield  in  subjection,  while  a  drop  of 
blood  plays  around  and  warms  his  heart;  he  will  not  lie  down  in  bond- 
age until  the  whole  lifetide  shall  have  been  drained  fronn  out  his  veins.' 

We  beg  the  reader  to  consider  this  passage  attentively,  and  then 
seriously  ask  himself  the  question  whether  we  have  been  unjust  in 
ascribing  to  this  writer  the  assumption  of  a  character  to  whifji  he 
had  no  claim.  We  ask  him  whether  it  does  not  carry  with  rt% 
conviction  that  he  affects  a  community  of  cause  and  of  feeling 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  better,  the  more  safely, 
and  effectually  to  aid  the  cause  of  our  enemies.  We  make  the 
charge  and  appeal  to  the  public  to  stand  umpire. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  government,  policy,  laws,  &c.  of 
the  United  States,  and  contains  much  speculative  matter,  for  most 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  preceding  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  commencement  of  the  chapter  is  however,  we  believe  entirely 
original,  in  as  much  as  it  recommends  the  study  of  Plato  and  Xc- 
nophon*  merely  to  learn  the  *  imperfection  of  political  science  in 
their  time.'  The  author  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  elections, 
and  tr  find  fault  with  their  frequency,  as  -well  as  the  general  ex-- 
tension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  mode  of  voting  by  ballot,  &c.* 
Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  these  questions,  wt 
feel  ourselves  autnorized  in  again  repeating  that  all  the  altera* 
tions  and  remedies  suggested,  are  perfectly  in  character  with  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  calculated  to  undermine  the  constitution. 
He  is  for  making  the  representative  more  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  benefit  of  the  people's  happiness,  thus  securing  their 
rights  by  infringing  their  privileges.  And  his  reason  for  it  is  par- 
ticularly complimentary  to  our  system  of  government,  which  is  en- 
tirely founded  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  *  These,'  he  say^ 

*  who  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  people  can  seldom  render  any 
essential  service  to  the  state  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  their 
legislation.'  Yet  he  affects  republicanism,  and  praises  freedom. 
He  also  reprobates  the  custom  of  voting  by  ballot;  for  though  in 
general  a  great  admirer  of  our  system,  scarcely  any  part  of  it 

E leases  him  in  detail.  Mr.  Bristed  roundly  asserts,  that '  vo^ig 
y  ballot,  excludes  the  open  wholesome  influence  of  property,' 
by  which  is  meant,  it  prevents  the  rich  from  overawing  and  im- 
properly influencing  the  suffrages  of  the  labourers,  who  in  all 
countries  are  more  or  less  liable  to  be  influenced,  by  their  depen- 
dance  on  the  wealthy  for  employment.     It  was  to  prevent  this 

•  wholesome  influence  of  property,'  as  the  author  calls*  it,  that  the 
system  of  voting  by  ballot,  was  devised,  and  we  are  very  much 
mistaken,  if  what  he  considers  a  defect  in  the  system,  will  not  be 
held  by  everj'  lover  of  freedom,  a  salutary  precaution  for  the  secu- 
rity of  human  rights.  When  in  conclusion  he  broadly  asserts  that 
*.the  frauds  practised  by  the  substitution  of  one  set  of  ballots  fin* 
another  in  every  electioneering  campaign  through<vit  the  country 
are  in  tiiemselves  innumerable  and  shameleflfe;'  and  tiiat  the  suc- 

*  The  aatfaor  in  the  plenitude  of  his  MBipiicity  piobablj  nerer  heard  that  tto 
electon  voted  vtw  voce  in  \a%imau 
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cess  of  elections  generally  depends  upon  this  adroitness  of  intrigue, 
he  asserts  what  he  adduces  no  testimony  to  prove,  and  what  can- 
not be  proved  by  a  reference  to  any  authent|c  sources  of  informa- 
tion.  We  protest  agaidst  these  sweeping  charges,  impeaching  the 
purity  of  our  elections,  and  demand  of  Mn  Bristed  such  proof  as 
cannot  be  questioned,  under  penalty  of  being  branded  as  a  calum- 
niator. Neither  he,  or  any  other  man  has  a  right  to  throw  this 
Btain  on  our  country,  unless  he  can  produce  undeniable  evidences 
of  the  fact.  It  is  not  a  charge  to  be  embodied  in  a  work  pretend- 
ing to  impartiality,  on  the  mere  authority  of  Mr.  Bristed,  repeat** 
ing  the  invectives  of  party  newspapers  against  each  other,  at  a  time 
of  great  public  excitement,  when  the  disappointed  party  often  en- 
deavours to  tarnish  the  victory  of  its  adversary,  by  insisting  that 
it  was  not  fairly  gained* 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  notice  every  thing  in  this  and  the  sue* 
ceeding  chapters  of  the  work  which  ought  to  be  exposed,  and 
treated  with  well  merited  severity.  But  there  are  some  passages  it 
would  be  unpardonable  not  to  place  before  the  reader.  Among 
these  is  the  following  singular  and  original  theory  of  citizen  Bris- 
ted. Speaking  of  the  present  seat  of  government,  he  affirms,  that 
^  It  is  almost  impossible  that  there  can  ever  be  a  wise  and  effici- 
.ent  administration  of  the  American  government,  while  its  seat  is 
at  Washington^  because  no  practical  information  upon  any  subject 
of  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  can  be  obtained 
there.' — -He  adds — ^  No  statesmen  or  merchants  reside  at  Wash- 
ington, and  neither  public  or  private  libraries  are  to  be  foimd 
there.'  It  is  scarcely,  we  imagine,  possible  for  any  writer  living, 
but  our  author,  to  embody  a  greater  degree  of  conceit  and  ignor- 
ance, in  the  compass  in  which  it  is  condensed,  in  this  brief  sen- 
tence. 

Can  an  author  who  has  modestly  assumed  the  high  prerogative 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  policy,  laws,  character,  resources, 
and  literature  of  the  United  States — ^to  consign  in  fact  by  his  sim- 
ple fiat,  the  claims  of  our  statesmen,  scholars  and  literary  men  to 
fame  or  oblivion,  possibly  be  ignorant  that  though  the  public  li- 
brary' was  burnt  by  the  British,  during  the  late  war,  it  has  been 
replaced  by  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson?  Had  Mr.  Bristed  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  before  he  thus  consigned  our 
government  to  perpetual  ignorance,  he  would  have  been  informed 
that  this  library  was  purchased  by  the  nation — that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  to  the  statesman,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar,  to  be 
found'^n  the  Vnited  States — and  that  it  has  been  two  years  es- 
tablished at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  accessible  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  government.  The  same  easy  and  prompt  mode  of  remedy- 
ing ignorance,  would  also  have  enabled  him  to  state  that  each  of  the 
departments,  has  a  small  select  collection  of  the  best  books  relat- 
ing to  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  department,  and  that  the  se- 
cretary to  the  navy,  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  has  always  been 
selected  from  the  class  of  merchants.  The  assertion  that  no  states- 
men reside  at  Washington,  where  all  the  heads  of  department  re- 
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side,  is  fraught  with  such  a  degree  of  simplici^,  that  we  acquit 
Mr.  Bristed  of  the  sin  of  knowing  exactly  what  he  meant^  when 
he  pronounced  this  sweeping  condemnation. 

The  impartial  author  of  the  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
then  proceeds  gravely  to  affirm,  that  the  real  and  efficient  cause 
for  the, seat  of  government  being  fixed  at  Washington,  was  to  give 
free  play  for  the  exercise  of  Virginia  influence,  to  acquire   com- 
plete ascendency  over  the  other  portions  of  the  Union.     Perhaps 
Mr.  Bristed  in  the  plenitude  of  his  extensive  and  accurate  infor- 
mation, was  not  aware  that  the  fixing  of  the  seat  of  government 
at  Washington,  was  the  favourite  project  of  the  almost  faultless 
man  whose  name  it  bears;  and  that  it  was  by  his  influence  in  a 
great  measure,  that  the  thing  was  accomplished.     Does  this  con- 
ceited and  arrogant  foreigner,  cloaked  in  his  mantle  of  citizenship, 
mean  to  insinuate  that  this  great,  pure  and  disinterested  man  w^as 
governed  by  such  unworthy  views,  and  that  he  was  a  tool  of  Vir- 
ginia influence?  The  imputation  is  as  insulting  as  it  is  groundless, 
and  could  only  proceed  from  the  malignant  folly  of  a  writer,  one 
of  whose  great  objects,  whatever  he  may  have  avowed,  is  to  ex- 
cite jealousies,  and  heart-burnings  among  the  members  of  this  great 
and  happy  confederation,  by  the  repetition  of  antiquated  charges, 
that  have  long  fallen  into  merited  contempt;  and  are  only  occa- 
sionally revived  to  foster  the  views  of  unprincipled  ambition,  or 
to  gratify  the  malice  of  some  splenetick  enemy  ol  the  national  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  the  writer  of  the  work  before  ns,  proceeds 
to  administer  poisons,  to  the  different  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  insult  them  at  the  same  time,  by  a  charge  of  sub- 
serviency to  the  views  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  By  some  myste- 
rious policy  it  seems,  Virginia,  to  use  the  words  of  the  worthy  and 
patriotic,  and  truly  impartial  citizen  Bristed,  has  been  ^  enabled 
to  spread  the  web  of  her  influence  over  all  the  elections,  as  well 
3tate,  as  federal,  in  the  Union,  so  as  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
proper  personages,  to  be  guided  and  directed  by  the  master  hand  of 
Its  leading  politicians;  whence  the  congressmen,  and  a  majority  of 
the  state  legislatures,  have  long  been  induced  to  vote  and  pass 
laws  in  conformity  with  the  political  views  of  their  Virginia  lords.' 
Mr.  Bristed  certainly  is  here  again  innocent  of  tlie  deadly  sin  of 
Inowing  exactly  the  amount  of  what  he  was  saying  in  this  clumsy 
ill  constructed  sentence.  Even  he  certainly  could  not  but  perceive, 
that  by  thus  boldly  charging  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
being  duped  into  a  subserviency  to  Virginia  policy,  h^nsultM  them 
with  an  imputation  of  inferiority  in  talents  and  capacity.  If  the  poli- 
ticians of  Virginia  have  been  thus  able  for  years  past  to  hold  those 
of  the  other  states  in  leading  strings,  it  could  only  be  by  the  old 
witchcraft  of  Leonora  Galtgia — ^the  mfiuence  of  strcmg  minds  over 
weaker  ones,  which  is  quite  independent  of  geographical  situation. 
If  men  must  be  influenced  by  any  other  impulse  than  that  of  their 
own  minds,  we  confess  we  should  rather  see  it  done  in  this  way 
than  in  any  olhen  But  every  man  who  knows  apy  thing  of  the 
United  States,  is  aware  iA  the  foUy  of  Mr.  Bristed's  assertions. 
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The  struggles  of  party  m  this  country  have  not  been  between  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  the  eastern  States,  or  the  State  of  New 
York.  They  originated  in  conflicting  interests  pervading  the 
'^^hole  community,  and  tiiey  were  divided  not  by  the  people  or  the 
politicians  of  Virginia,  or  Massachusetts,  or  New  York,  nor  by 
the  intrigues  or  the  personal  influence  of  Mn  Jeflerson,  or  any 
other  man,  but  by  the  free  sovereign  unbiassed  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  whise  t^jehalf  we  repel  with 
contemptuous  indignation,  this  attempt  of  Mr.  Bristed  to  persuade 
them  and  the  world  to  the  contrary.  Our  people  are  not  governed 
by  any  sect  of  men — ^they  know  their  own  interests:  and  where 
the  interests  of  a  majority  point,  will  the  policy  of  the  government 
always  be  directed,  as  in  justice  it  ought,  in  spite  of  Mr.  B's  Vir- 
ginia influence. 

A  clause  of  the  constitution  relating  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  furnishes  our  patriotic  author  with  an  opportunity  of 
declaiming  against  the  evils  of  slavery  and  slave-holding,  evils  so 
self-evident,  as  to  require  no  such  testimony  to  establish.  Nobody 
denies  the  force  of  what  has  been  urged  by  sensible  men  on  the 
subject,  and  there  is  not  a  southern  planter,  who  does  not  wish  to 
deri\^  the  profits  of  his  estate  through  any  other  medium  than 
that  arthe  system  of  slavery.  All  regret  it,  and  all  wish  to  be  rid 
of  the  danger,  and  the  reproach,  if  it  can  be  done  without  depriv- 
ing them  of  a  great  portion  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  like 
other  property  they  inhe'ri^ted  from  their  ancestors.  If  Mr.  Bristed 
could  have  devised  any  practicable  scheme  for  bringing  about  so 
desirable  an  end,  by  inducing  people  to  divest  themselves  of  a 
property,  which  as  appears  by  returns  made  to  the  late  secretary 
Dallas,  in  1814,  amounted  to  upwards  of  865,000,000  in  five  states 
alone,  and  these  not  including  either  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Kentucky  or  Tennessee,  all  slave- holding  states— or  if  he  can 
show  how  this  can  be  done  without  letting  loose  upon  the  nation 
millions  of  beings  without  education,  morals,  or  the  habit  of  self- 
government,  or  of  supplying  their  own  wants — it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  bring  this  subject  before  his  readers,  not  as  a  matter  of 
unjust  reproach,  but  with  a  view  to  some  practical  public  good. 
This  much  we  will  say,  that  an  American  citizen  with  an  American 
heart,  would,  if  he  had  adverted  at  all  to  this  worn  out  topic,  which 
has  lately  been  revived  to  foster  the  purposes  of  British  ambition, 
cloked  in  the  disguise  of  British  humanitj^  not  have  pursued 
the  impartial  mode  of  Mr.  Bristed.  We  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  he  would  have  taken  care  to  give  his  country  due  praise  for 
having  been  the  first  in  the  world  to  pave  the  way  for  the  gradual 
2d>olishing  of  domestic  slavery.  He  would  have  freed  her  from 
tfie  original  sin  of  its  first  introduction,  by  showing  that  it  was 
the  act,  and  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  in  defiance  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  representatives  of  those  whose  posterity 
now  suflFer  the  consequences,  and  are  reproached  with  the  crime. 

Instead  of  this  course  so  becoming  an  impartial  inquirer  as  he 
professes  himself  to  be,  he  is  contented  and  happy  in  repeating  the 
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old  story  of  slave  representation,  which  he  denoimces  as  it  was 
denounced  much  more  forcibly  during  the  debates  on  the  adopdoo 
of  the  constitution.  He  ought,  however,  to  have  been  careful  how 
he  thus  committed  the  object  of  his  peculiar  praise  and  most  ve- 
hement admiration— Ae  late  general  Hamilton*  A  late'wriur 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  apparently  one  of  the  general's 
numerous  injudicious  friends,  we  perceive,  has  pronounced  hin 
the  writer  of  a  paper  ivuStit  Federdist,  containing  the  best  argu- 
ment extant  in  lavcftir  ot  this  very  slave  representation.  We  wiH 
dismiss  the  subject  with  remarking  that  solitary  instances  of  indi- 
vidual barbarity,  ill  audienticated,  and  by  their  loose  generalities 
evading  all  refutation,  ought  not  to  be  brought  forward,  to  stain 
the  character  of  a  whole  people.  That  the  particular  instances 
adduced  by  Mr.  Bristed,  are  no  general  criterion  for  judging  of 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  we  have  the  audiority  of  Mr.  Bii^beck, 
for  saying.  This  candid  and  accurate  observer  admits  that  after  sdl 
deductions,  he  is  puzzled  to  say  whether  the  situation  of  the  negro 
slaves  in  Virginia  is  not,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  eligible  as  Aat  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  poor  peoj^e  of  England.  This  we  presume  ia 
what  Mr.  Bristed  terms  ^Jacobin  slang  against  Enghmd.'  But  we 
shall  take  leave  to  say  that  the  authority  of  an  eye  witnes^i^  like 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  is  quite  as  good  as  that  q{  Mr.  Bristed,  ^4k  we 
will  venture  to  say  was  never  as  far  soudi  as  Baltimore. 

There  is  in  this  chapter  a  deal  of  the  modem  cant  of  religion:  we 
mean  that  piety  which  signalizes  its  fervour  by  confounding  demo- 
crats and  unbelievers  together,  and  whose  votaries  indulge  envy,  ma- 
lice, political  antipathy,  and  unbounded  uncharitableness,  under  die 
garb  of  the  most  meek,  the  most  mild,  and  the  most  fm-giving  re- 
ligion ever  propounded  to  mankind.  Mr.  Bristed  is  one  of  die 
heroes  of  this  new  and  most  holy  church  militant.  Let  him  be 
writing  on  whatever  subject  he  ma^,  only  set  France  or  Napoleoa 
Bonaparte  before  him,  and  he  begins  to  gnash  his  teeth,  to  chafe 
and  loam,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  new  order  of  political 
CHRISTIANS,  the  members  whereof  signalize  their  mild  forpving 
doctrines,  by  an  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  nearly  thirty  nui« 
lions  of  Frenchmen.  For  our  part  we  are  sick  of  stu:h  religion- 
sick  and  disgusted  with  this  incestuous  union  between  die  religioD 
which  teaches  us  forgiveness,  and  the  politics  which  never  forgive. 
Why  in  a  book  treating  of  the  resources  and  situation  of  the  United 
State,  does  Mr.  Bristed  interrupt  die  course  of  his  invesdgi^ons, 
if  we  must  dignify  them  widi  the  name,  by  continually  digressing 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  our  admiration  of  England  and  oar 
detestation  of  Francef  We  cannot  perceive  that  his  subject  in- 
volves any  of  these  questions,  which  time,  and  the  bayonets  of  die 
high  disposers  of  the  fate  of  Europe  have  rendered  of  no  present 
moment;  nor  without  the  clue  of  our  author's  real  intendon,  could 
we  possibly  conceive  die  drift  of  his  idle  declamations  against  the 
French  revolution.  That  ill  conducted  scheme  was  the  attempt 
of  men  panting  for  freedom,  yet  unfit  to  be  free-- of  men  benighted 
in  die  long  darkness  of  centuries  of  oppression,  and  debased  by 
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'  4.€4^ib^ies  of  abject  submission  to  a  power  without  limits.  The 
•  "Jiartatity  engendered,  fostered  and  brought  to  maturity  by  a  long 
\  -^eflptrnuance  of  tyranny,  was  put  into  action,  not  produced,  by  the 
►*>f«vbluiion5  it  was  the  slave  breaking  his  chains,  and  seeking  ven- 
^^^S^i^^'iot  his  long  suiTering.  Liberty  has  not  to  answer  for  these 
J*^yCiqltoes,  but  despotism;  and  ^ose  who  so  wilfully  persist  in  attempt- 
U/ln*]^*  to  J  make  the  French  revolution  a  beacon  and  a  warning  to 
^•]kW^rV.itien  from  making  efforts  for  freedom,  are  only  displaying 
*•.  Ae*  iiiifevitable  influence  which  despotism  exercises  over  the  hu- 
'^jB&hxi  ^aracter  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Whatever  it  was,  it  has 
— — •^-^ojaiway;  the  crimes  of  the  revolutionists,  goaded  and  inflamed 
j^W.ere  by  foreign  interference  and  foreign  invasion,  have  been 
^iSy  expiated;  the  blessings  of  legitimacy  are  restored  at  the 
^^;£nglish  and  Russian  and  Prussian  and  Cossac  weapons, 
1^  are  firmly  convinced  that  no  true  lover  of  human  freedom 
eHier  revive  the  recollection  of  an  abortive,  ill-conducted  attempt, 
'eQkled,  if  we  may  judge  by  present  appearances,  in  riveting 
»^8tlx>nger  the  chains  of  a  polite,  a  gallant,  and  splendid  nation, 
n'^ffiording  to  the  enemies  of  freedom  an  example  ¥rith  which 
lien  the  world  into  a  tame  submission  to  its  masters, 
jlixth  chapter  is  an  elaborate  mquiry  into  the  state  of  our 
|y'>branching  out  into  various  remarks  on  the  education  of 
:es*,  9nd  swollen  with  criticisms,  or  rather  decisions,  without 
dsms,  on  most  of  the  popular  writers  of  the  United  States. 
SLto^be  observed  that  when  a  writer  undertakes  to  decide  on 
^RM^iCs  of  literary  productions,  he  is  expected  either  to  be  a 
i«Q  i^dll  known,  and  highly  estimated,  as  to  give  weight  to  his 
Ir^  Q^ed  ipse  dixit^  or  that  he  will  give  some  plausible  reasons 
[easi  fpf  his  decisions.  It  may  chance  to  happen  otherwise,  that 
\yji%  c/<iJgcal  judgments  will  be  treated  with  deserved  contempt  by 
;fyftiji  pi^uc,  and  perhaps  with  something  more  by  writers  who  dis- 
^r^lttyf/bp'^yen  praised  by  such  a  self-created  censor.  This  is 
^howevte*  precisely  the  case  with  Mr.  Bristed — we  beg  pardon^  citi» 
rf&4^J»J<AfllsBristed.  He  comes  before  the  public  totally  destitute  of 
y %ja#  rej^ntation  as  a  writer,  a  critic,  or  any  thing  else  that  we  have 
■  .  fi^r  h^ird^  tmd  in  a  work  which  we  have,  we  trust,  already  shown 
r.-ti^ill^ not  establish  his  fame,  in  the  least,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
>7||tt^srtt}]:^  and  the  literary  men  of  the  United  States — ^to  deal  out 
•7dbMvi(^  oV  immortality — ^to  acquit  and  to  condemn — ^to  tell  us  who 
^  •^li^tMAWorthy,  and  who  is  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
.«{>  V^  '  Purely  it  woidd  be  presumption  in  us,  nameless,  unknown 
^.  MRJtoniges  that  we  are,  to  dispute,  or  to  question,  or  to  appeal  from 
*p  mii^pMions  of  so  competent  a  tribunal.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  at- 
'  :'^jtetept .^ny  such  indecorum; — we  admire  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Bris- 
\'*^v^  toq'n^uch  not  to  attempt  a  feeble  imitation  of  a  great  original. 
I'fCl*  *  I«ide^4>  we  have  neither  time,  space,  nor  patience  to  detect  the 
/^.ViftieTOQA.borrorvittgs^  of  our  author,  in  his  attempts  to  account, 
^•V.'^^MU^*timas  for  what  does — oftener  for  what  does  not— ^xist,  nor  to 
'  <^^pose  bis  own  original  suggestions,  as  to  the  causes  that  impede 
[  *^  *.    ...  • '^V  *  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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the  diffusion  of  a  correct  literary  taste  in  this  country,  whicJi  on 
author  affirms  we  are  entirely  without.  One  of  these  causes  we 
shall  exhibit  as  a  specimen,  quoting  his  own  words: 

*  The  novels^  chiefly  English,  with  a  few  bad  translations  from  Fpencfc 
fictions,  the  sweepings  of  the  Minerva  press,  in  Leadenhall-street,  zn 
most  abundantly  used,  as  affording  the  highest  gratification  to  the  lortn 
of  literature;  fiiays  and  farces  are  in  the  next  degree  of  requisitkifi: 
moral  essays  and  history  suffer  a  little  ihjury  in  the  first,  less  in  the  te- 
cond,  and  none  in  the  subsequent  volumes;  the  classics^  elementary  faobki 
on  metafihysicsy  fiolUical  economy^  and  fihUosofihical  subjects,  general^' 
sleep  securely  on  their  shelves,  undusted  and  undisturbed  by  any  pro^ 
fime  hand  or  prying  eye.*  -    .   *   [ 

We  will  merely  ask  Mr.  Bristed  if  he  considers  the  dififii^od^oif 
a  taste  for  novels,  plays,  &c.  among  the  young  and  romantic^  as  a| 
peculiar  characteristic  of  our  country — whether,  in  fact,  sucfa^UiMff 
the  taste  of  all  countries,  as  being  founded  in  the  very  natur^^:^^ 
tho^e  feelings,  which  are  alike  common  to  the  young  in  all  ^Mv^* 
and  nations^  We  conclude  this  part  of  the  examination  by  cle^-; 
ing  in  toto,  and  without  reservation,  that  our  Y\tcr2xy  taste  ns  •»  < 
single  degree  below  that  of  England.  The  favourite  aat|ior8H{ 
England  are  tmiversally  our  favourite  authors;-— ShakspeaiWpQf^ 
Dryden,  Goldsmith,  and  Addison,  are  as  much  read  h^re  A-.w 
England;  and  we  are  quite  as  strenuous  admirers  of  ScoCt^4I^tegk 
bell,  Moore,  and  Byron,  as  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  ReVi$M^^ 
themselves.  With  these  facts  in  view,  we  shall  defer  entering^! 
field  against  the  worthy,  patriotic,  impartial,  modest,  and  poophr^l 
citizen  Bristed,  until  his  second  edition,  when,  probaUy,  J^  JM^ 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  substitute  facts  in  the  room  of^qoMi^ 
tained assertions.  J    .  *** 

In  passing  the  popular  writers  of  the  United  States  in^FevftVi 
before  his  high  tribunal,  he  takes  occasion  to  pay  a  just  tnbuti  ^" 
Mr.  Washington  Irving.*  Mr.  Irving  wanted  no  suchjte^timdk^.' 
Though  long  absent  from  his  native  home,  to  the  reoretb  of  ~ 
friends,  and  though  he  has,  we  grieve  to  say,  deprived  ruff  coin.  ^ 
of  the  present  enjoyment  of  the  maturer  fruits  of  his  playfiil  iftui» 
gination,  his  rich,  vigorous,  and  well  disciplined  mind— ^s  i^btt 
sagacious  and  penetrating  understanding — there  was  no  occ4^<]o(j 
for  Mr.  Bristed  to  give  a  little  importance  to  his  judgment^  by  alij 
lying  it  to  that  of  die  whole  people  of  the  United  Statte,  Jdreadyt 

S'ven  amply  in  favour  of  that  gentleman.  We  disclaim  die  atdofi 
[r.  B.  on  this  occasion,  and  actually  feel  somewhat  indignant  at* 
his  interference,  where  his  opinion  was  not  required,  and  wheH^l^j 
judgment  could  be  of  no  avail.  *      i 

The  complaints  made  by  the  citizen  John  Bristed  concemitag) 
the  defective  state  of  education  in  this  country,  being  for  the  nid^< 

*  Mr.  Bristed  is  mistaken  in  speaking  of  Salmag^undi,  as  the  work  of  Mr  li^i^ 
y ingf.  We  are  authorized  to  state,  that  Mr.  PauUiog  was  joint  editor  with  Mr.  f. 
and  contributed  about  an  equal  proportion  of  the  work.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Xnru^, 
now  member  of  f^pnfpress  (rom  New  York,  also  contributed  some  papers.  Afr.  E 
as  a  resident  in  JNew  York  at  the  time,  most,  we  should  imagine,  hare  knoVf 
something  of  this. 
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part  a  repetition  of  observadons  heretofore  made  over  and  over 
agauQ,  by  men  of  sense  and  experience,  are  entided  to  considerable 
weight—- a  weight,  however,  but  little  increased  by  the  momentum 
of  our  author's  additional  testimony.  Without  exactly  setting 
about  obviating  these  objections,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
.•  observing,  we  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  this  system  of  educa- 
tion grew  out  of  the  state  of  our  country— that  it  is  the  best  adapt- 
ed to  its  present  situation,  and  that  it  will  gradually  alter  to  suit 

*  the  exigencies  of  times  and  seasons,  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bris- 
.  ted.  We  confess  we  have  great  faith  in  the  slow,  salutary,  and 
'.  .certain  adaptation  of  the  different  parts  of  a  great  svstem  to  each 
,  .  ot^er,  which,  if  left  to  their  natural  operation,  will  always  take 

place,  quiethr  widiout  the  aid  of  noisy,  zealous,  or  premature  re- 
.  formers.     Experience,  the  bright  fixed  star  of  hiunan  intellect,  al- 

*  *waysr  cleaiiv  points  out  evils,  when  they  cease  to  be  balanced  by  a 
.  CGftrespondmg  good;  and,  in  our  blessed  country,  experience,  which 

*  >4»p^rates  on  the  people,  g^des  and  directs  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
^;  tion.*    In  the  present  state  of  our  country,  the  system  of  college 

.  education  must  necessarily  be  limited  as  to  time  and  expense;  be- 
^  [.cause  our  students  are  for  the  most  part  the  sons  of  men  who  can- 
'^  j^iiijt,  afford  great  expense  in  their  education.  A  great  majority  of 
^**^Sbe*  y6ting  men  educated  at  our  colleges,  are  under  the  necessity 
jT  *Df  Baving  as  much  time  ^  possible  in  the  studies  preparatory  to 
K  «i^tejring  on  a  profession  which  is  essential  to  their  maintenance. 
f4i  (Ch^  complaint  of  Mr.  Bristed  that  our  young  men  attend  college 
^A^oo  young,  leave  it  too  soon,  and  enter  upon  their  professions  at 

y*  t6b  early  an  age,  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  consequence  of  die  present 
tg  ^tatc^  q{  this  country.  It,  therefore,  merely  resolves  itself  into  this 
•««  shnple  quesdon,  whedier  in  the  present,  or  in  any  future  state  of 

.  -obr  cquntrv,  it  is  not  better,  on  the  whole,  that  educadon  should  be 
'i  Videly  diffused,  and  somewhat  incomplete,  than  confined  to  a  few 

•  ••  qfthe  we^thy,  and  more  perfect  in  its  nature.  We  were  a  little 
•/  starded  to  find  the  pious  and  orthodox  citizen  Bristed  ascribing 
.'.*  some  of  the  evils  of  our  college  system  to  the  great  number  of  cle- 

^    riCal  professors;  but  we  have  since  been  informed  our  unfortunate 

cridc  was  lately  disappointed  in  his  vehement  aspiradons  towai-ds 

^  t  a  certain  professorship  in  New  York,  by  the  successful  rivalry  of  a 

•  \  worthy  clergyman.  The  sentiment  is,  therefore,  quite  natural;  and 
* «   we,  hei-eby  mortally  sjrmpathize  with  die  disappointed,  tristful,  and 

•    discomfited  cidzen. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  learning  and  leam- 

'  ."  *ed  men,  interspersed  in  this  chapter,  Mr.  Bristed  attributes  a 

«•    great  deal  of  die  deficiency  he  complains  of,  to  what  he  b  pleased 

to  call  the  ^  resdess  spirit  of  democracy.'     Speaking  of  the  want 

pf  *a  concentradon  of  talent  in  any  of  our  magazines  and  reviews, 

he  goes  on  to  say-* 

•  <  Add  to  this,  the  universal  vice  of  the  United  States,  a  perpetual 
craving  after  novelty.  The  charge  which  Demosthenes  brought  against 
his  own  countrymen,  that  they  were  continually  running  about,  ana  ask- 
ing)*--^ is  there  any  thing  new?'— is  equally  applicable  to  the  Americaii&^ 
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This  efernkl  restlessness,  and  desire  of  change,  pervades  tbe 
structure  of  our  society;  the  same  man  will  start  into  lUe  as  a  deify. 
man,  then  turn  lawyer,  next,  convert  himself  into  a  fanner  and  land- 
jobber,  and,  taking  a  seat  in  cong^ss,  or  some  state  legislature^  by  tkt 
Way,  cxkI  bis  days  as  a  merchant  and  money-broker*  The  people  sfc 
incessantly  shifting  their  habitations,  employments,  views,  and  scbeoies; 
the  residence  of  a  servant  does  not  average  two  months  in  each  place; 
the  abode  of  a  whole  household  is  generally  changed  once  a  year,  and 
sometimes  oftener;  numerous  families,  that  have  been  long  settled  io 
the  elder  states  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  are  con- 
tinually migrating  into  Ohio,  or  the  territories  of  Alabama,  Illinois,  and 
Mississippi;  the  executive,  the  legislators,  the  magistrates,  and  officers 
of  all  kinds,  are  changed  biennially,  or  annually,  or  half-yearly,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater,  or  less  infusion  of  the  restless  spirit  of  democracy, 
into  our  various  forms  of  government.' 

On  this  passage  we  will  take  the  trouble  to  correct  the  vaulting 
and  flippant  ignorance  of  the  citizen  John  Bristed,  by  showing 
him  that  this  propensity  to  change,  is  not  the  vice  of  democracy, 
but  the  natural  consequence  of  a  very  natural  state  of  things.     It 
is  simply  the  result  of  ^  fluid  state  of  population;  finding  its  level 
in  the  widely  extended,  and  gradually  extending  limits  of  this 
great  Republic.     In  other  countries,  men  are  bom,  vegetate,  afi<^ 
rot  on  the  same  spot  from  generation  to  generation.    Every  sta- 
tion is  occupied,  every  avenue  is  thronged  with  people  daimiog  ^ 
prescriptive  right,  like  a  beggar  to  his  peculiar  widk;  and  if  a  m«a   ' 
cannot  find  employment,  and  competency  at  home,  the  last  thing  *' 
he  thinks  of,  is  seeking  it  elsewhere — since  he  knows  there  is  na** 
room  for  him.    But  here,  the  star  of  Hope  beckons  in  every  dirpc-^ 
tion — if  any  profession  is  overstocked  with  incumbents  starving  « 
for  want  of  emplojnnent — if  by  the  influx  of  new  comers,  or  tjie  . 
natural  course  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  there  occurs  9 
difficulty  in  the  attainment  of  the  means  of  comfort  and  happiness  t 
—there  is  a  land  of  promise  in  the  west,  where  men  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold— where  there  is  ample  room  for  industry  to 
labour  with  effect,  and  talent  to  attain  its  proper  elevation.    This 
most  happy  peculiarity  of  our  country,  is  dierefore  not  a  vice^  mx 
a  perpetual  craving  after  novelty,  nor  a  consequence  of  the  restless 
spirit  of  democracv,  as  the  citizen  Bristed  is  pleased  to  say.  The   , 
disposition  to  emigrate,  and  to  change  professions,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  that  singular  versatility  of  genius,  that  feaiiess  spirit  of 
gallant  enterprize,  for  which  our  people  are  distinguished  above 
all  others,  finding  its  appropriate  level,  and  sphere  of  action,  in  a 
new  unsettled  world. 

The  seventh  and  last  chapter  treats  of  the  habits,  manners  and 
character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  commences  very 
appropriately  by  refering  the  reader  to  *  The  Resources  of  the 
British  Empire,'  for  '  die  reason  why  British  diplomacy  is  in 
general  so  defective!*  It  proceeds  to  state  that  *  Nations,  large 
masses  of  men.  being  a  body  in  continual  flux,'  *  liable  to  perpe- 
tual change  in  (Jpinions,  sentiments,  relations  and  actions,  never  can 
be  capable  of  gratitude  to  other  nations — ^  *  That  the  will  of  man 
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ts  -always  aws^ed  by  his  iuteresta— '  ^  That  an  insarmountable  bar- 
rier is  raised  between  two  nations  speaking  two  different  Ian* 
goa^^ea' — ^together  with  odier  frequent  novelties,  from  all  which 
he    infers  with  M.  Talleyrand,  that  it  is  more  natural  for  this 
ctHmtry  to  imite  with  England  than  with  France.     From  this  in- 
quiry, which  really  appears  to  our  limited  comprehension  to  have 
tittle   connexion  with  our  habits,  manners  and  character,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state  very  candidly,  that  *  The  great  mass  of  our  people 
is  of  JEnglish  origin,  and  not  made  up  origmally  of  convicts  and  va- 
gabonds, and  mendicants;  according  to  the  vulgar,  but  erroneous 
opinion/   For  this  spirited  vindication  from  so  foul  a  charge,  we 
humbly  thank  good  citizen  John  Bristed.     He  then  proceeds  once 
naore  to  demonstrate  the  evils  of  the  slave  system,  and  quotes  with 
horrible  satisfaction  the  following  story,  originally  published  with- 
out reference  to  time,  place  or  names,  in  one  of  the  most  con- 
temptible litde  miscellanies  ever  printed  in  this  country,  and  to 
which  no  respectable  author  ever  before  resorted  for  materials  to 
calumniate  a  whole  people.  We  will  give  it  in  Mr.  Bristed's  own 
words,  to  show,  with  what  triumphant  malignity  he  has  decked  this 
fable  of  horror. 

^  Virginia  prides  itself  on  the  comparative  mildness  with  which  its 
llaves  are  treated;  and  yet,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Muse* 
nm  there  is  a  heart-rending  account  of  a  slave  being,  for  some  offence, 
«  pnt  into  an  iron  cage,  suspended  to  the  branches  of  a  lofty  tree,  and 
left  to  perish  by  famine  and  thirst,  unless  the  birds  of  prey,  to  admit 
^ffhich  the  bars  of  the  cage  stood  at  intervals  sufficiently  wide,  could 
terminate  his  life  sooner,  by  plunging  their  beaks  and  talons  into  his 
^tais.     In  the  mean  time  the  eagle,  the  vuhure,  and  the  raven,  feasted 
•lipon  the  quivering  flesh  of  the  living  victim,  whose  body  they  mang- 
led at  their  own  leisure;  and  the  high-spirited  republicans  of  the  an- 
cient dominion  were  gratified  by  knowing,  that  the  air  was  tainted  by 
4he  putrefaction,  and  loaded  with  the  expiring  cries  and,  groans  of  ai\ 
agonized  fellow-man,  doomed  to  die  by  protracted  torture/ 

We  protest  against  such  authority  for  such  a  charge  as  this;  and 
we  must  tell  Mr.  Bristed  plainly  and  without  circumlocution,  that 
his  custom  of  thus  illustrating  general  assertions,  by  a  single  fact, 
of  doubtful  authority,  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Ashe,  Parkinson, 
,  Jansen,  and  the  most  contemptible  of  our  calumniators.  By  these 
loose  generalities  he  evades  a  refutation,  and  prevents  an  abused 
people  from  convicting  him  of  rank  and  wilful  misrepresentation. 
In  behalf  of  the  nation  we  again  challenge  him  to  the  proof,  and 
he  shall  prove  it,  or  stand  confessed  in  his  true  character  of  a  se- 
cret assassin  stabbing  the  people  under  the  guise  of  a  fellow-citizen. 
Against  our  open  enemies  we  are  prepared,  but  the  insidious 
hypocrisy  of  false  friends  ought,  and  shall  be  carefully  guarded 
against 

Having  properly  prepared  himself  by  a  general  and  unfounded 
invective  against  the  whole  of  the  southern  states,  he  enters  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  a  favourite  topic  with  Mr.  Bristed,  because 
it  enables  him  to  abuse  the  French,  and  to  indulge  iir  frothy  decla- 
mations against  unbelieving,  atheistical  democracy.    We  shall  not 
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follow  him,  but  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  some  ^ .^_ 

most  worthy  of  contempt.  The  fcdlowing  wiU  show  how  easy  it 
is  for  a  disciple  of  the  new  le^timate  politico-religious  8)r8tem^  ts 
write  libels  under  cover  of  rehgious  zeal* 

<  It  is  also  asserted)  by  good  authority,  that  in  the  southern  and  vat- 
ern  States  societies  exist,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Transalpine  ciubi 
in  Italy,  and  the  Atheistic  assemblies  of  France  and  Germany,  and,  like 
them,  incessantly  labouring^  to  root  out  every  vestige  of  Christianity. 
So  that,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  overnm 
with  unbaptised  infidels,  the  most  atrocious  and  remorseless  banditti 
that  infest  and  desolate  human  society.* 

Here  is  another  calumny,  without  any  other  proof  than  *  it  b 
asserted,'  to  justify  so  serious  an  imputation*  It  is  very  rationally 
followed  by  a  terrible  attack  on  poor  revolutionary  France, 
Bayle,  Helvetius,  Raynel,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  Diderot,  all 
*  brilliant  banditti,*  all  fathers  or  children  of  democracy*  Did 
citizen  John  Bristed  never  hear  of  Tindall,  Bolingbroke,  Hume, 
Gibbon  and  other  English  unbelievers?  Were  they  too  the  pro- 
duct of  democracy  and  revolutionary  France?  But  we  will  no 
further  insult  the  majesty  of  heaven,  by  exposing  the  mad,  prepos- 
terous and  vindictive  spirit  with  which  this  writer  comes  forward, 
to  propagate  piety,  by  mdulging  the  overwhelming  and  boisterous 
effervescence  of  political  antipathy*  The  accusations  of  such 
a  man,  of  *  coolness  in  religion,'  are  unworthy  of  attention.  We 
are  thankful  that  we  are  not  generally  quite  so  hot  in  our  piety  as 
the  sanctified  railer  before  us,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  long  ere 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  si^ciently  rehgious  to  be- 
come intolerant  zealots,  or  uncharitable  bigots. 

On  the  subject  of  American  character  he  displajrs  agsdnhis  real 
feelings,  and  the  real  intent  of  his  book. 

^  Sagacity  and  shrewdness  are  the  peculiar  characterisdcs  of  Ameri- 
can intellect,  and  were  in  nothing  more  pre-eminent,  than  in  the  advice 
of  President  Washington's  secretary  of  the  navy,  that  the  United  States 
should  build  their  ships  nominally  of  the  same  rate  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope, but  really  of  greater  strength,  of  more  speed,  tonnage,  and  g^ns, 
than  the  corresponding  classes  of  European  vessels,  that  they  might 
ensure  victory  over  an  enemy  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  force,  and  es* 
cape,  by  superior  sailing,  any  very  unequal  conflict.  This  was  good 
policy;  as  it  served  materially  to  raise  the  naval  character  of  the  coun- 
try, to  lessen  that  of  England,  and  to  put  out  of  use  and  service  the 
European  navies,  and  compel  other  nations  to  construct  their  ships 
anew,  after  .the  American  model.  This  policy  is  still  persisted  in,  and 
our  seventy -fours  are  equal  in  tonnage,  bulk,  strength,  guns,  and  crew, 
to  any  hundred  gun  ships  in  the  British  navy.' 

Here  under  the  guise  of  a  compliment  to  the  American  charac- 
ter, he  sums  up,  and  admits  in  their  fullest  extent  all  the  circum- 
stances alleged  by  his  coimtrymen  in  excuse  for  their  continued 
defeats  on  die  ocean  during  the  late  war.  We  should  not  care  for 
these  admissions,  did  not  Mr.  Bristed  cloke  himself  in  the  garb  of 
an  American  citizen,  and  in  that  character  relinquish  a  great  por- 
tion of  what  constitutes  the  pride  of  our  coimtry-— its  naval  glory. 
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We  cmnot  trust  our6elv«B  to  speak  of  this  conduct  as   it  de- 
serves, nor  shall  we  here  repeat  die  facts  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly adduced,  to  prove  that  die  alleged  difference  in  American 
and  British  vesseb  of  similar  rate  does  not  exist.    Let  them  mea- 
sure the  Franklin  lately  in  England,  as  they  no  doubt  have  done, 
and  their  silence  is  a  full  confession,  that  ^  our  seventy-fours, 
(our  seventy-fours,  says  Mr.  Bristed)  so  far  from  being  equal  to 
any  hundred  gun  ship  in  the  British  Navy,  are  not  larger  than 
those  of  Great  Britain.    The  proof  of  this,  if  any  other  is  requir- 
ed than  the  dead  silence  of  the  British  papers  on  the  subject  (^ 
the  Franklin's  dimensions,  shall  be  given  by  actual  comparison,  if 
Mr*  Bristed  thinks  proper  again  to  repeat,  the  assertions  of  his 
fellow-labourer  William,  alias  Robert  James.     We  have  noticed 
this  passage  more  particularly  because  of  its  insidious  character, 
and  because  it  will  no  doubt  be  triumphantly  quoted  as  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  American  citizen.     We  disclaim  such  citi- 
zens.    But  we  cannot  spare  room  for  any  farther  notice  of  the 
contents  of  this  chapter,  nor  of  those  of  the  *  conclusion,'  in  which 
the  author  branches  out  into  European  politics  on  a  great  scale— 
We  must  now  conclude  this  long  article,  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks. 

The  first  is,  that  Mr.  Bristed  appears  to  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  present  state  of  this  country,  having  derived  all  his  know- 
ledge, from  books  published,  many  of  them,  years  ago.  His  own  in- 
dividual experience  seems  altogether  confined  to  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  the  statements  of  the  number  of  paupers  and  drunkards 
are  entirely  applicable  to  our  commercial  cities,  the  great  haunts 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  Englishmen,  and  the  resort  of  all  the  beg- 
gars of  the  country,  who  are  invited  thither  by  the  innumerable 
charitable  societies.  In  stating  these  things  it  was  his  duty  as  an 
impartial  writer  to  have  distinctly  premised  that  he  was  not  giving 
a  picture  of  the  general  state  and  character  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  not  done  so,  and  the  omission  must  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  ignorance,  or  a  desire  to  exhibit  an  overcharged  picture 
of  the  misery,  and  profligacy  of  the  whole  nation,  by  making  as 
usual,  one  solitary  instance  a  criterion  for  the  whole. 

Our  second  remark  is,  that  whenever  he  is  going  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  our  national  character,  he  always  contrives  to  give  the 
principal  honour  to  England,  by  premising  we  are  the  children  of 
Englishmen — *'  the  blood  of  England  flows  in  our  veins' — *'  it 
quickens  every  artery  of  our  g^ant  frame' — *'  we  are  another  Bri- 
tain,' &c.  One  would  argue  from  these  mere  naked  passages,  that 
the  citizen  Bristed  began  to  thi^ik  we  were  quite  a  creditable 
dfspring  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  by  no  means  his  intention. 
He  only  means  to  credit  his  own  country  with  all  that  is  praise- 
worthy in  ours. 

Our  third  remark  is  that  the  writer  exhibits  a  most  bitter  hos- 
tility against  those  emigrants  to  the  United  States  who  like  him- 
self became  citizens,  but  who  like  him  did  not  abjure  with  their  lips 
what  they  cherished  in  their  hearts.    Among  these  he  has  de- 
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nounced  even  the  dead,  and  broken  open  the  sacred  asybasm  of  tt 
grave  to  gratify  his  savage  and  unrelenting  animonty*  la  m 
place  he  digresses  for  the  purpose  of  scattering  the  ashe«  of  ^ 
philosophic  Priestley j  a  man  whose  name  is  identified  with  scicao. 
and  whose  memory  can  not  be  injured  by  the  spiteful  «ffuak»s  c 
Mr.  Bristed.  If  here  his  efforts  were  not  marked  with  the  ^>leMic 
radiance  which  shone  more  bright  from  the  gloom  of  aristocnik 
insolence  which  surrounded  him  in  his  own  country— Aer^^  at  Icaa 
he  experienced  that  respectful  consideration,  denied  him  eIs^ 
where;*— here  he  was  estimated  by  his  science  and  his  virtues,  k 
by  political  tracts — here  he  rested  safe  from  that  unmerited  pern- 
cution  which  drove  him  an  unwilling  exile  from  his  native  land- 
whichf  outraged  genius,  philosophy,  and  humanity — ^which  trasq^ 
on  all  that  is  held  sacred  in  society,  and  by  its  approbation  staii^K^ 
itself  with  the  eternal  opprobrium  of  ssmctioning  tlie  devastatksK 
of  human  art.  He  is  gone  from  this  world  of  party  brutings,  vd 
inveterate  broils  to  meet  his  reward,  or  receive  his  punislmicaL 
Ere  this  he  has  been  judged  by  a  higher  tribunal,  and  purer  judge. 
Let  his  name  rest  in  peace*  We  would  say  more  on  this  subject, 
did  we  not  know  that  among  his  many  vahiaUe  friends,  Or.  Priest- 
ley left  behind  him  one  who  still  sur\'ives,  the  depository  and  tk 
guardian  of  his  fame,  better  capable  to  vindicate  his  deceased  fricsd, 
and  feUow  exile.     We  allude  to  judge  Cooper. 

Our  fourth  remark  is,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  tke  .work 
before  us,  the  author,  while  affecting  to  be  engaged  in  giving  a 
faithful  picture  of  this  country,  especially  designed  ta  cotrect  the 
erroneous  impressions  of  ^Foreign  potentates,'  as  he  has- it — he 
admits  from  time  to  time  as  our  apologist,  what  had  been  akcadj 
fully  refuted,  when  charged  against  us  by  writers  professedly  hos- 
tile. He  does  all  this  in  the  character  of  a  friend  and  fellow  dti- 
zen,  speaks  of  ^  our  country ^^  whenever  he  is  about  stabbing  her  to 
the  heart,  and  fixes  a  stigma  on  her  fame,  while  affecting  to  be 
zealously  employed  in  her  vindication.  It  is  for  this  reason  we 
have  employed  so  much  time  in  reviewing  a  work  intrinsically  of 
little  consequence,  except  in  this  point  of  view,  and  possessing  but 
little  merit  as  aliterary  production.  It  was  from  a  desire  to  undeceiTc 
our  fellow  citizens  with  regard  to  the  real  character  of  a  bo^ 
pretending  to  strike  the  balance  between  our  injudicious  friends, 
and  our  unprincipled  caluminators,  and  thus  obviate  the  effects  that 
might  possibly  result  from  a  belief  that  the  decision  was  made  faj 

''^  It  is  untme  that  Priestley  died  unbonoured  in  this  country.  The  AmericaB 
Philosophical  Society  reseired  for  him  the  high  honour  preWously  confined  t» 
Rittenhonse  and  Franklin,  of  causing  a  public  eulogpuim  to  be  proneioioed  on  ha 
character  by  a  member  of  their  body.     See  page  354  of  this  volume. 

f  In  England  Dr.  Priestley's  house  and  valuable  library,  consisting  of  a  mc 
oollectioa  of  philosophical  treatises,  together  with  several  manuscripts  of  grot 
consequence,  and  philosophical  instruments,  were  burned  by  a  populace  antned 
At  the  conflagration. 
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an  impartial  citizen  of  the  United  States.    We  rtpeat  Mr.  Bristed 
is  an  Englishman — ^that  he  was  and  still  continues  devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  native  country,  and  that  he  never  speaks  or  thinks  or 
feels,  like  a  native  American*     For  this  we  do  not  blame  him,  but 
-we  do  blame  him  and  that  severely  for  thus  playing  the  character 
of  a  citizen  of  die  United  States,  and  calling  this  ^  our  country* 
apparendy  for  die  sole  purpose  of  making  his  hostility  to  us  as 
mischievous  as  possible,  by  attempting  to  pve  to  the  voluntary 
testimony  of  a  foreigner  and  an  eneni^,  all  the  weight  derived  from 
the  slow,  unwilling  admissions  of  a  niend  and  associate.     We  re« 
commend  tohim  at  parting,  if  he  will  persist  to  appear  in  the  character 
of  our  fellow-citizen,  to  endeavour  for  his  own  sake  to  play  it  a  litde 
more  naturally,  and  curb  if  possible  his  ungovernable  propensity  to 
abuse  democracy,  the  fundamental  principle  of  this,  and  all  other 
free  governments. 

Our  fifth  remark  is,  that  we  might,  if  we  had  chosen  to  take  the 
trouble,  have  quoted  more  than  one  passage  which  conveyed  a 
pretty  compliment  enough  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a 
general  way.  But  as  the  uniform  method  of  our  autiior  is  to  g^ve 
us  his  general  good  word,  and  then  prove  that  we  do  not  deserve 
it,  by  particular  details,  we  intentionally  omitted  troubling  the  reader 
with  our  acknowledgments  for  Mr.  Bristed's  condescension.  Thus, 
for 'instance,  after  charging  us  with  ^  national  vanity,'  ^national 
drunkenness,'  ^  national  extravagance,'  with  ^  eating  tobacco,' 
^  burning  slaves,'  ^  murdering  prosody,'  and  otiier  constituent 
qualities,  habits,  and  characteristics  of  greatness,  he  concludes  his 
seventh  and  last  chapter  with  gravely  and  pompously  observing— 
^  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  American  people  possess  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  materials  of  national  greatness  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  country.'  Our  author  is  a  great  dealer  in 
the  non  sequitur. 

Our  sirai  and  last  remark  is,  that  Mr.  John  Bristed,  who,  in  his 
political  theories,  lays  it  down  as  a  m.  xim,  as  in  the  case  of  thp 
seat  of  government,  alluded  to  before,  that  political  wisdom  is  al- 
together dependent  on  geographical  situation,  also  applies  this  rule 
to  morality,  religion,  habits,  and  manners.  His  position  is,  that 
New  England  is  distinguished  above  all  the  other  portions  of  the 
union,  in  all  these  requisites,  and  that  a  gradual  deterioration  is 
observed  in  proceeding  towards  the  south.  The  theory  is  almost 
as  amusing  as  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  quoted  by  our  author.  Mr. 
Gilbert  perceives  a  striking  analogy  between  the  human  character 
and  the  productions  of  the  soil — tM&tween  the  strength  of  the  En- 
glish character,  and  the  oak,  peppermint,  sloes,  crabs,  and  sour 
dherries  of  the  English  soil !  Thus  Mr.  John  Bristed,  who  gravely 
reasoi  *)  that  as  we  recede  from  the  salutary  influence  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  the  most  northern  extremity  of  our  country,  there  will  be 
found  a  corresponding  relaxation  in  morals,  religion,  &c.  This 
Mr.  Bristed,  aJthough  he  does  not  say  it,  probaWy  ascribes  to  a 
gradual  approximation  to  the  neighbourhood  of  those  states  which 
produce  bve  oak,  naval  stores,  Virg^a  politicians,  and  other  mis- 
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chievous  things,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  discomfiture  of  In 
native  England.  That  this  i%  his  private  theory  we  have  Ikde 
doubt,  because  the  proofs  adduced  by  him  to  eataUish  it^  are  dfeo- 
gedier  insufficient,  as  they  appear  at  present  in  his  book. 

He4nstances  in  support  of  this  geogrs^cal  system  of  morai]^^ 
the  prevalence  of  gaming,  duelling,  &c.  in  the  souAem  states^  bor- 
rowing his  notions  from  Mr.  Morse,  and  other  writers,  who,  like 
Mr.  Bristed,  have  fi^owed  him,  without  taking  the  troidde  to  i»- 
quire  into  the  alterations  of  manners  that  have  taken  place  siace 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Morse's  uncandid,  and,  in  some  parts^  un- 
faithful delineations.  Had  Mr.  Bristed  taken  die  trouble  to  iDquire, 
a  thing,  indeed,  he  seldom  appears  to  have  thought  of,  he  would 
have  known  that  the  severity  c^  the  laws  against  duelling  and  gaoua^ 
have  almost  altogether  put  an  end  to  these  practices  in  the  soutfaeni 
states.  In  Virginia,  for  instance,  a  law  has  been  in  force  for  some 
years  past,  makmg  it  necessary  for  every  candidate  for  any  public 
situation  in  die  state  government,  to  make  oath  that  he  has  never 
directly  or  indirectly  been  concerned  in  a  duel.  This,  in  a  state 
where  every  man  looks  forward  to  some  kind  of  political  honours, 
has  been  found  so  effectual,  that  since  die  passage  of  this  law,  there 
is  no  instance  of  a  duel  occurring,  in  Virgmia,  between  Virginians. 

The  laws  against  gaming  are,  if  possible,  yet  more  rigid  and  se- 
vere. Any  civil  officer  is  empowered  to  enter  a  room  where  men 
are  at  play,  «id  seize  all  the  money  found  on  the  table,  as  forfeit- 
ure to  the  informer  and  the  state.  Nay,  professed  and  notorious 
gamblers,  are  liable  to  be  sold  at  public  auction;  and  an  instance 
occurred  within  a  few  years,  in  Virginia,  of  a  person  thus  publicly 
disposed  of  at  one  of  the  county  courts.  The  consequence  of  tiiese 
severe  laws,  has  been  an  almost  total  suspension  of  gaming  and 
duelling  in  the  southern  Adantic  states,  with  the  exce]^on  of 
Georgia,  for  some  years.  A  number  of  instances  have  occurred 
of  duels  in  Georgia,  whose  proximity  to  Florida  gives  opportunity 
of  evading  the  established  penalues. 

It  is  not  from  any  particular  local  attachments  to  the  south,  thart 
we  have  offered  these  observations;  but  with  a  view  of  vindicating 
from  undeserved,  because  unfounded  aspersion,  a  gallant,  high- 
minded,  honourable,  and  patriotic  portion  of  our  countrymen,  long 
the  object  of  dislike  and  the  theme  of  misrepresentation  to  British 
hirelings,  and  British  Americans,  We  disclaim  all  ideas  of  any 
local  distinctions  in  the  United  States; — ^we  know  of  no  geographi- 
cal lines  and  limits  for  piety  or  morality;  and,  if  we  have  been 
found  in  the  lists  defending  any  particular  section  of  our  country, 
it  was  because  this  section  was  paruculariy  assailed,  and  because 
no  part  of  the  United  States  can  be  calumniated,  without  staining 
the  character  of  the  nation.  We  are  determined  never  t«  stand 
silendy  by,  and  see  the  reputation  of  any  part  of  this  nation  exalted  or 
depressed,  on  the  score  of  its  attachment  or  its  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, without  exposing  the  motives,  and  repelling  the  imputations 
of  the  impartial  writer,  as  we  have  done  those  of  Mr.  Bristed.  It 
is  time,  we  should  think,  for  these  distinctions  to  be  forgotten. 
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For  ourselveS)  we  are  at  all  times  glad  to  see  New  England  praised; 
but  we  do  not  like  to  see  it  done  at  other  people^s  expense.     We 
respect  Massachusetts  for  her  firmness  in  resisting  British  wrongs, 
at  one  time,  and  are  willing  to  forget  her  want  of  firmness  in  re- 
sisting them  on  another.     We  respect  Virginia  as  the  elder  sister 
of  a  glorious  race — as  the  birth-place  of  the  great  father  of 
Ills  COUNTRY,  and  of  many  other  great  and  virtuous  patriots;  and, 
;ibove  all,  as  the  uniform  supporter  of  the  true  republican  doctrines 
of  our  revolution.     But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  beg  the  wri- 
ters of  Virginia  as  well  as  Massachusetts  to  be  pleased  to  recollect, 
that  there  are  other  members  of  this  goodly  confederation;  and 
that  their  particular  rivalry  is  a  matter  of  no  very  particular  con- 
sequence to  any  body  but  themselves.     Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well 
to  give  this  hint  to  New  York,  which,  of  late,  has  exhibited  several 
alarming  symptoms  of  awakened  consciousness  of  her  prodigious 
dignity  and  consequence  in  the  union. 

{J^ole  rrferred  to  in  page  513.) 
This  borrotcmg  is  an  old  trick  of  oar  author  it  would  seem,  for  the  Literary 
Panorama,  a  respecstable  Laodon  Journal,  laid  claim  to  the  better  half  of  Mr. 
Bristed's  former  publication  on  the  resources  of  Britain* 

'  In  morab,  nothing  is  more  commendable  than  self-review;  and  Pythagoras  was 
perfectly  right,  when  he  inserted  in  his  "  Golden  Verses,"  the  precept  which 
commanded  a  recoUection  of  erery  day,  ere  the  slumbers  of  night  were  suffered 
to  weigh  down  the  eye-lids:— -but,  that  reviewers,  who  spend  their  days  in  scru- 
tinizing others,  pro  bono  publico,  should  be  called  on  to  review  themselves,  to 
praise  or  to  censure  themselves, — is  placing  them  in  a  situation  somewhat  ludi- 
crous, and  more  than  equally  difficult  and  delicate.  Such,  nevertheless,  is  our 
situation  with  respect  to  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  publish- 
ed in  America  by  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  literair  world,  who  thought  it 
his  duty  to  enlighten  his  countrymen  on  subjects  of  the  first  importance  to  their 
political  welfare.  In  performing  this  duty  he  has  honoured  the  LUerary  PanO' 
rama  with  such  continued  attention,  that  almost  half  his  performance  is  either  a 
transcript,  or  an  analysis  of  sentiments  which  on  various  occasions  our  work  has 
supported  or  vindicated.  The  effect  of  this  representation,  depending,  no  doubt> 
greatly  on  the  high  respectability  of  Mr.  Bristed's  character,  was  to  bring  even 
the  partisans  of  France,  themselves,  to  a  pause,  and  to  abate  the  velocity  of  cer- 
tain movements  then  in  activity  in  the  American  government.  In  this  instance, 
we  trust  we  *  have  done  the  state  some  service;^  it  is  a  high  honour  to  our  humble 
labours. 

<  In  the  year  1 809,  Mr.  B.  published  <  Hints  on  the  National  Bankruptcy  of  Bri- 
tain, and  OB  her  Resources  to  maintain  the  Present  Contest  with  France.'  A  new 
edition  of  that  work  being  demanded,  the  author  has  cast  it  into  the  present  form, 
and  has  enlai^ed  it  by  such  considerable  accessions  of  authorities  and  aiiguments, 
as  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  a  new  work.  He  has  brought  it  down  to  the  latest 
accounts  of  European  affairs  which  bad  reached  Americ;^  and  we  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  saying  that  nothing  has  occurred  since,  to  weaken  his  inferences  or 
expectations. 

^  The  object  in  Mr.  B.'s  mind  was,  to  prove  by  the  united  testimony  of  the  most 
competent  evidence,  Ihat  Britain  ^  likely  to  support  and  to  terminate  the  present 
contest  with  the  tyrant  of  Europe,  in  an  honourable,  a  safe,  and  an  unu^ured 
condition.  For  this  purpose  he  quotes  a^myst  every  writer  who  has  examined 
the  state  of  France,  and  the  continent,  or  ^Britain  and  her  connexions.  His 
conclusions  are  expressed  in  terms  more  efiergetic,  perhaps,  than  our  readers 
have  been  accustomed  to  from  us;  but  altogether  to  the  same  purport.  To  enter 
roore  minutely  into  the  contents  of  this  volume  would  be  irksome:  the  tables  on 
which  Mr.  B.  founds  bis  inductions — the  official  reports  on  which  he  depends  for 
facts— the  informations,  public  or  private,  to  which  he  appeals  for  the  confirmed 
prosperity  and  power  of  Britain,  have  almost  all  appeared  in  our  pages.' 

Lit.  Pan.  vol.  11.  18^ 
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trial,  to  the  quantity  of  one  half  sugar, 
and  one  half  Milt,  orsaj,  «ie  tfaiid  sugar. 

Dr.  Stephen  Halea,  and  the  Hoa« 
Robert  Boyle,  in  their  repeated  ciqien- 
mentB  on  ttie  yarions  modes  of  preaerr- 
ing  meat  for  long  keeping,  foond  thai 
sugar  alone  presenred  it  from  pvtrefiio- 
tion,  quite  as  well  as  salt;  bat  left  rather 
a  vapid  taste,  which  rendered  it  not  as 
pleasing  to  the  palate,  though  not  \em 
nutritire,  perhaps  more  so,  than  in  the 
usual  manner  of  salting. 

A  small  proportion  of  sah-petre  wfl 
greatly  tend  to  prevent  putre&ctioD,  er 
any  approach  to  it,  in  meat,  witboat 
rendenng  it  hard. 

The  following  proportions  of  sugar, 
salt,  and  salt-petre,  constitute  the  fam- 
ed  Hambro-pickle,  which  has  been 
found  to  preserve  meat  most  effiBctanOy 
in  hot  as  well  as  cold  ftlim^^^^ 
Six  pounds  <^  salt* 
Eight  ounces  of  brown  sugar. 
Six  ounces  of  salt-petro. 

Dissolve  these  by  boiling  them  in 
four  gallons  of  water.  In  this  pickle 
when  perfectlv  cold,  keep  any  aoK  «f 
flesh  meat  suidc,  and  stopped  close. 

Fluid  is  particularly  excellent  for 
pork  meat,  and  both  keep  beef  tram 
becoming  over  salt,  or  hard  and  diy 
when  dressed. 

In  the  Crimea,  and  throughout  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia,  beef  it 
potted,  cured  and  preserved  in  a  similar 
manner. 

South  American  beef  could,  yet  mon 
convenienUy,  be  melted  into  portable 
soup,  and  thus  exported.  Pmtablesoup 
is  commonly  sold  at  several  shops  in 
London,  for  distant  voyages,  and  is 
found  to  keep  good  for  years,  in  any 
climate.  The  recipe  m%ht  be  procured, 
and  would  be  found  extremely  useful 
both  in  oar  navy,  and  in  our  mercantile 
marine. 

A  Spanish  gentleman,  Don  Vene- 
suela,  has  lately  discovered  diat  fresh 
meat  may  he  preserved  fre^for  several 
years  by  keeping  it  immersed  in  molas- 
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On  soWng  meo<,  at  preurliterf  m  Socf<% 
America^'^li  is  generally  observed,  that 
the  lymph  contained  in  glands,  under 
the  ligaments  of  joints,  or  between  the 
muscles,  and  their  cellular  membranes 
is  what  most  indisposes  flesh-meat 
&om  taldng  salt  well,  and  consequently 
keeping  long. 

An  obvious  practice  has  obtained, 
only  peihaps  among  a  few,  of  steeping 
meat  for  some  hours  in  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  wi(nng  it  dry,  and  pressing 
it  well  with  a  dry  cloth,  previous  to  salt- 
ing, for  private  fomily  use.  Hiis  with 
tongues,  or  flank  pieces,  seems  almost 
indispensible  in  warm  weather,  in  all 
countries,  and  is  found  to  answer  in  all 
oases. 

The  practice  in  salting,  particularly 
flitches  of  pork,  as  also  diips'  beef  for 
the  navy,  is  to  discharge  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  lymph  from  either,  by  salting 
once  moderately,  and  when  the  salt  has 
dissolved  in  a  small  degree,  to  pile  the 
meat  sometimes  with  weight  upon  it,  at 
others  acting  by  its  own  wcught,  by 
which  the  same  end  is  in  a  deg^  an- 
swered. 

Meat  killed  off*  from  grass  feed,  or 
green  meat  of  any  kind,  never  takes 
salt  so  well  as  that  which  has  been  kept 
on  dry,  and  less  succulent  food.  The 
cause  arises  from  a  superabundance  of 
lymph,  difficult  to  be  dischaiged,  con- 
tained in  the  whole  texture  of  the  ani- 
mal fed  upon  grass.  This  however  does 
not  go  to  invalidate  the  propria^  of  pre- 
ferring fat  meat,  if  fed  some  tmie  pre- 
viously upon  Indian  com,  hay,  oats, 
beans,  or  other  dry  food,  such  as  is  cal- 
culated to  impart  a  firm  oonsistenoy  to 
the  flesh  of  the  animal. 

But,  as  the  wild  cattle  of  South  Ame- 
rica cannot  be  controlled  in  their  pas- 
turage, it  is  weD  to  understand  that 
grass-fed  cattle  may  be  rendered  the 
more  capable,  (if  not  neariy  equal  to 
cattle  fed  on  dry  food)  of  taking  salt,  by 
salting  moderately  at  first, — and  after 
pressing  by  enormous  weight,  so  as  to 
expel  the  lymph,  re-^ting  in  the  usual 
manner.  But,  in  that  case,  it  is  expe- 
dient previously  to  lay  the  meat  in  cold 
water,  for  some  little  time,  to  alienate 
theWmph,  and  then  wipe  it  dry  &c. 

The  use  of  sugar,  where  it  is  as  cheap 
as  salt,  may  be  well  recommended  for 
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[It  has  become  apractice  of  late  years 
to  mould  the  principal  incidents  of  the 
more  popular  novels  of  the  day  to  the 
purposes  of  the  drama,  and,  by  actual  re- 
presentation, to  endeavour  to  give  to 
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those  incidents  in  impresttre  effect,  with 
a  view  to  transfer  to  it  a  portion  of  the 
public  £BiTour,  already  powerfoUy  pre- 
poBseiised  by  the  original  works;  of  this 
the  play  of  Ony  Mannering  furnishes 
the  most  successfiil  example.  We  have 
thought  that  Bob  Roy  might  be  conyert- 
ed  into  a  dramatic  perfoimance  with 
considerable  effect  A  parallel  might 
not  inaptly  be  run  between  a  chieftain 
with  his  clan,  and  the  captain  and  ban- 
ditti in  the  Forty  Thieveij  while  Rob 
Roy's  cave,  so  celebrated  in  histoiy, 
might  compare  with  the  like  retreat  in 
that  opera,  which,  at  the  commanding 
sound  of  <*  open  Searnne,"  knew  to 
obey  the  countersign* 

A  fnece  entitled  Rob  Ray  has  been 
introduced  upon  the  London  boards, 
founded  upon  thenarratiye  already  so 
well  received  by  the  public,  but  it  does 
not  yet  appear  with  wnat  success.  Much 
judgment,  spirit,  and  versatility  ofgenius 
is  necessary  to  adq)t  such  a  tele,  so  va- 
rious and  refined  in  its  transitions,  so 
abounding  in  description  of  the  secret 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  which  no 
outward  representaticm  can  reach,  to 
he  laws  of  the  stage;  and  precipitation 
arising  from  the  uigency  of  the  occa- 
sion, with  the  prolMibility  of  competi- 
tion, is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
success  desired.  The  following  is  the 
prologue  to  the  play.] 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  NKW  DRAMA  09 

ROB  ROY  THE  GREGARACH. 

Spoken  by  Mrs.  Kmght. 

When  the  sun  marches  in  his  mid-day 
height. 

And  Earth,  Air,  Water,  Heaven,  all 
are  bright, 

And  the  white  clouds  that  wreathe  their 
forms  on  high. 

Float  o'er  his  li^t,  like  the  thin  drape- 
ry 

That  modest  beauty  flings  e'er  Beauty's 
face. 

Not  to  conceal,  but  lend  a  charm  to 
grace. 

All  is  thus  warm  and  glorious  to  tiie 
view. 

For  'tis  the  Sun  that  gives  the  golden 
hue; 

But  change  the  hour,  and  let  the  moon's 
pale  beam. 

O'er  the  same  spot  of  Earth  in  silence 
gleam, 
^  The  fields  look  dark,  the  drooping  flow- 
ers weep. 


And  Ocean's  sapphire  waves  in  dark- 
ness sleep — 
The  scene  is  still  the  same,  but  chang'd 

the  hour. 
And  ah!  too  soon  is  changed  the  guiding 

power^ 
'Tis  thus  the  mighty  one,  the  still  un- 
known. 
With  genius  on  Macorbgor's  story 

shone. 
That  in  the  telling  made  their  deeds  his 

own. 
Macoregor's   still  the  Hero  of  our 

tale. 
The  scene's  the  same,  but  half  its  glor- 
ies fail. 
A  different  light  must  lend  a  diflferent 

hue. 
And  scatter  different  shadows  to  the 

view. 
Diana  Vernon,  once  of  nought  afraid. 
Is  now  a  timid,  self-retiring  maid; 
Helen,  more  great  in  virtue  and  in 

crimes. 
Stands  like  a  granite  in  the  shock  of 

times; 
And  more  is  broken  fh)m  the  Novel's 

scene. 
Like  ruios,  telling  of  the  things  have 

been. 
Be  gentle,  friends,  nor  with  too  rude  a 

blow 
Crush  a  young  plant,  that,  suffered  still 

to  grow. 
May  live  in  one  and  not  far  distant 

hour. 
To  offer  to  your  hand  a  sweeter  flower. 
Oh!  might  my  voice— but 'twere  unfit, 

reveal 
The  pangs  your  Poet  now  is  doom'd  to 

feel: 
His  doubts,  his  hopes,  his  agony  of 

fear. 
Long  sleepless  nights— and  sometimes 

too  the  tear 
That  manhood  wears,  and  yet  disdains 

to  wear. 
If,   but  Oh,  no!— >for  you  have  ever 

been 
The  generous   patrons  of  his  mimic 

scene. 
Foigive  his  doubts,  and,  if  he  be  to 

blame, 
His  wish  to  please  you  well  may  share 

the  shame. 
'Tis  [true    his  toil  has  woven   but  a 

wreath 
Of  flow'rets  springing  wildly  on  the 

heath, 
Tet  gratitude's  &ir  blossomings  now 

bind 
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Tbe  humble  gift  for  your  acceptance 
twin'd; 

Andsbould  yoarkindiiess  deign  to  wear 
one  flower 

Of  all  his  care  has  onllM  in  weary 
hour, 

With  grateful  heart,  ere  dies  the  cir- 
cling year, 

He  hopes  to  bring  his  yotiTeoffiiring 
here. 

ANECDOTES. 

Etymotogical  AnecdoU.^^A  dispute 
once  arose  in  tbe  way  of  raillery,  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Temple  and  the  first 
lord  Lyttleton,  on  the  comparative  an- 
tiquity of  their  famihes.  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton contended  that  the  name  of  Oren- 
ville  was  originally  Greenfield;  lord 
Temple  insisted  that  it  was  derived 
from  Orande  FilU.  "Well  then," 
said  lord  Lyttleton,  "  if  you  will  have 
it  so,  my  family  may  boast  of  the  high- 
er antiquity;  for  Little  towfu  were  cer- 
tainly antecedent  to  Oreat  ciHtt;  but 
of  you  will  be  content  with  the  more 
humble  derivatioo,  I  will  give  up  the 
point,  for  green  fields  were  certainly 
more  ancient  than  either.'' 

Admiral  Roddam.^~The  good  admi- 
ral attributed  his  capture  to  the  ship 
missing  stays  at  one  time,  under  the 
management  of  lieutenant  James  Wal- 
lace, while  he  was  taking  some  refresh- 
ment. This  was  some  hours  before 
the  Greenwich  was  taken;  but  the 
missing  stays  got  the  ship  entangled 
with  those  of  the  enemy,  in  some  way 
or  other,  so  that  the  misfortune  was 
never  recovered.  The  admiral  used 
to  relate  with  much  good  humour,  that 
when  h6  gave  the  printer  at  Kingston 
directions  to  publish  the  minutes  of  the 
court  martial,  he  ordered  a  copy  to  be 
first  given  to  each  member  of  the  court 
martial,  to  his  brother  officers,  to  some 
other  friends,  and  to  sell  the  remain- 
der. It  was  some  time  afterwards  that 
be  again  saw  his  publisher,  when,  in 
order  to  settle  accounts,  the  book  was 
referred  to,  and  the  man  stated,  that, 
according  to  order,  so  many  copies  had 
been  disposed  of^  "  Why  that  is  the 
number  I  ordered  you  to  give  away  in 
my  name,  how  many  have  you  sold?"— - 
**  Not  one,"  was  the  reply,  "  though  I 
advertised  in  all  the  papers."— That  is 
stranpe!"  said  captain  Roddam,  "for 
admiral  Byng's  trial  went  through  two 
or  three  editions  in  a  week."  That  is 
a  different  case,"  said  the  printer,  "  if 
you  had  been  condemned  to  be  shot, 


year  trial  would  have  sold  as  well;  b«t 
the  public  take  no  iotereet  id  aa  ho«- 
ouraUe  acquittaL" 

BTTMOUNHC^L. 

PO0U  and  Painiers.-^lt  n  du^er- 
ous  to  disoblige  either  a  great  Poet,  or 
Painter.  Virgii  inhisaecocid  bookef 
the  Georgios,  had  bestowed  rery  high 
eulogiums  on  the  fertile  teintory  of 
Nole  Campania;  but  the  iohabiteats  «f 
this  city  not  choosing  te  aflow  their 
waten  to  run  through  his  lands,  be 
erased  Nole,  and  put  Ora  in  ite  pteoe. 
Danto  also  placed  his  master  Bmnetta, 
who  had  ofiended  him,  in  his  «*  Inferno" 
— such  is  the  vengeance  of  poets!  Mi- 
chel Angelo  constituted  the  pope's  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  Biggio,  an  in- 
perative  personage  in  Hell,  in  bis  pic- 
ture of  <<  the  last  judgment!"— Such  is 
the  vengeance  of  painters. 

PhiUp^  Duke  of  Burgmufy. — ^This 
prince  waso^n  aocustomed  to  diagoise 
himself,  and  to  visit  the  different  pub- 
lic-bouses, that  be  might  hear  what  the 
\)eople  were  saying:  one  day  be  met,  in 
a  resort  of  this  kind,  with  a  raaa  who 
flpoke  very  ill  of  him,  and  who,  know- 
ing the  duke  the  meraent  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  him,  fell  at  his  feat  and  implor- 
ed his  pardon.  Tbe  duke  granted  it  km- 
mediately:  bnt  gave  him  this  wamii^, 
<*  Never  again  to  speak  of  the  conduct 
of  princes;  for  if  thou  speakast  well  of 
them,"  said  he,  '*  thy  words  are  fidse; 
and  if  ill,  thou  art  liable  to  suffer  ereiy 
misfortune  that  power  can  inflict. 

Paul^  the  Asiatic  H%mter, — Paul 
was,  for  many  years,  employed  aa  m- 
perintendent  of  the  elephants  stationed 
at  Danpore,  generally  from  fifty  to  an 
hundred  in  number.  This  reiBarkable 
man  was  about  six  feet  two  inches  in 
higrht,  his  make  was  more  than  propor- 
tionably  stout,  and  his  disposiCion  was 
completely  indicative  of  the  country* 
wfaksh  gave  him  birth.  Nothing  oonki 
ever  rouse  liim  to  a  state  of  merriment, 
even  amidst  the  uproar  of  midnight 
festivity,  of  which  he  partook  Ireely; 
but  without  being  affseted  in  the  least 
by  the  copious  libations,  even  of  spirits, 
while  others  confined  tberasehnes  to 
wine.  Paul  would  sit  nearly  silent, 
with  an  unvarying  countenance,  twirl- 
ing his  thumbs,  and  occasienaliy  volun- 
teering with  a  German  song,  delivered 
with  closed  eyes,  the  thumlM  still  tw^ri- 

*  He  was  a  OennaD. 
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inf ,  and  with  obvious  tokens  of  deliglit 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  voioe^  which, 
though  not  offensive,  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  own  opinion  of  its  merits. 
Paul  never  took  offence;  he  was  bent 
on  making  money,  and  his  exertions 
were  in  the  end  amply  successful.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  coolness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  which  gave  him  a  won- 
derful superiority  in  all  matters  relating 
to  tiger-hunting.  He  rarely  rode  but 
on  a  bare  pad,  and  ordinarily  by  him- 
self, armed  with  an  old  musket,  and 
famished  with  a  small  pouch  containing 
his  powder  and  ball.  He  was,  however, 
remarkably  nice  in  the  selection  of  ele- 
phants for  this  purpose;  and  as  he  was 
for  many  ye^nn  in  charge  of  such  num- 
bers, in  which  changes  were  perpetu- 
aUy  made,  from  requisitions  for  service, 
and  from  new  arrivals,  we  may  justly 
conclude,  that  he  did  not  fail  to  keep 
himself  well  provided,  by  ^e  reserva- 
tion of  such  as  were,  in  his  opimoB,  best 
qualified  for  his  views. 

The  consciousness  of  his  own  corpo- 
real powers,  as  well  as  the  steadiness  of 
the  animal  that  bore  liira,  and  the  oon* 
tinual  practice  in  which  he  lived,  could 
not  fail  to  render  Paul  sucoessful,  even 
had  his  disposition  been  somewhat  less 
phlegmatic,  and  his  mind  less  steady. 
Accordingly  all  were  governed  by  him, 
when  after  game;  for  which  he  would 
search' to  a  gfreat  distance,  and  would 
perhaps  set  off  thirty  or  forty  miles  with 
as  many  elephants,  on  hearing  of  a  tiger 
having  committed  depredations.  As  to 
hog-hunting,  Paul  thought  it  beneath 
his  notice;  ond,  as  he  used  to  express 
himself,  *  left  that  to  the  boys.'  In- 
deed, it  was  very  rare  to  see  biro  on  a 
horse.  His  weight  and  disinclination, 
no  doubt,  were  partly  the  causes  of  his 
rarely  taking  to  the  saddle;  but,  as  he 
was  a  great  dealer  in  elephants,  we 
may  fairly  conjecture,  that  the  display 
of  such  as  were  ready  for  the  maiket, 
was  the  motive  which  operated  princi- 
pally towards  bis  riding  elephants  on  all 
occasions. 

Paul's  aims  were  at  the  head  or  the 
heart,  and  in  general  his  shots  were 
weU  placed;  rarely  deviating  many  in- 
ches from  the  parts  at  which  be  levelled 
his  musket  He  charged  very  amply, 
and  never  missed  of  effect  for  want  of 
powder. 

He  used  cften  to  remark,  that  he 
oouMl  instantly,  at  the  sight  of  a  tiger, 


decide  whether  or  not  it  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attacking  the  human  race,^(n* 
whether  its  devastations  had  been  con- 
fined to  cattle,  &C.  He  observed  that 
such  as  had  once  killed  a  man,  ever 
after  cared  but  little  for  any  other 
prey;  and  that  they  could  be  distin- 
guished by  the  remarkable  darkness  of 
their  skins,  and  by  a  redness  in  the  cor- 
nea, or  whites  of  the  eyes. 

Paul  was  assuredly  a  competent 
judge,  but  this  assertion  partook  more 
of  hypothesis  than  reason — Oriental 
Field  SpoHs. 

i^GKICULTURE. 

The  following  easy,  simple,  and  in- 
fallible Method  of  forcing  every  Fruit- 
tree  to  blossom  and  to  l^ar  Fruit,  has 
been  translated  from  the  German  of  the 
Rev.  Gxa  Cha&les  Lewis  Humpxl, 
(Secretary  to  the  Pomological  Society 
of  Altenburgh  in  Saxony),  by  George 
Henry  Noehden,  L*L.  D.  F.  L.  S.  &. 
— « In  my  early  years  I  saw  my  father, 
who  was  fond  of  Pomology,  and  skilled 
in  that  science,  cutting  a  ring  on  sev- 
eral branches  of  trees,  which  already 
were  in  blossom,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing, by  that  means  larger  fruit 
than  usual.  This  was  not  his  own  in- 
vention, but  as  far  I  recollect,  de- 
rived from  a  French  journal.  30  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  practised  this 
operation,  in  imitation  of  him  and 
thereby  obtained  larger  pears,  and 
plums.  In  repeating  this  operation  of 
ringing  the  branches,  which  I  did  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  getting  larger 
fruit,  I  observed  that  the  branches  so 
operated  upon  always  bore  the  next 
year  By  this  reiterated  appearance 
I  was  lead  to  the  idea,  that  perliaps 
this  mode  of  ringing  the  bark  might 
be  a  means  of  compelling  every  un- 
productive branch  to  yield  fruit. 
With  this  view  I  cut  rings  upon  a  con- 
siderable number  of  branches,  which  as 
yet  showed  no  blossoms;  and  found,  by 
repeating  the  experiment,  the  truth  of 
my  supposition  indisputably  confirmed 
by  experience.  The  application  of  this 
experiment,  whereby  upon  every  bough  , 
or  branch  ft-uit  may  artificially  be  pro- 
duced, is  very  simple  and  easy.  With  a 
sharp  knife  make  a  cut  in  the  bark  of 
the  branch,  which  you  mean  to  force 
to  bear,  and  not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  stem, 
or,  if  it  be  a  small  branch  or  shoot,  near 
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to  wbere  it  is  joined  to  the  larg^er  bough: 
the  cut  is  to  g^  round  the  branch,  or 
to  encircle  it  and  to  penetrate  to  the 
wood.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  from  this 
cut,  you  make  a  secone  cut  like  the 
first,  round  the  branch,  os  that,  by 
both  encircling  the  branch,  ydu  have 
marked  a  ring  upon  thebranch,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  between  die 
two  cuts.  Tiie  bark  between  these 
two  cuts  you  take  clean  away  with 
a  knife,  down  to  the  wood  rcanoFing 
eren  the  fine  inner  bark,  which  im- 
mediately lies  upon  the  wood,  so  that  no 
connexion  whatever  remains  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  bark,  but  the  bare 
and  nalDBd  wood  appears  white  and 
smooth.  But  this  bark-ring,  which  is  to 
compel  the  tree  to  bear,  must  be  made 
at  the  right  time,  that  is,  when  in  all 
nature  the  buds  are  strongly  swelling 
or  are  breaking  out  into  blossom.  In  the 
same  year  a  callus  is  formed  at  the  ed- 
ges of  the  ring,  on  both  sides,  and  the 
connexion  of  tbebai^,  that  had  been 
interrupted,  is  restored  again  without 
any  detriment  to  the  tree  or  the 
branch  opperated  upon,  in  which  the 
artificial  wound  soon  again  grows 
over.  By  this  simple  tJ^ough  arti- 
ficial means  of  forcing  every  fruit*tree, 
with  certainty,  to  bear,  you  obtain 
the  following  important  advantages: 
I.  You  may  compel  every  youn 
tree  of  which  you  do  not  know  the  sort 
to  show  its  fruit,  and  decide  sooner 
whether,  being  of  a  good  quality,  it 
may  remain  in  its  first  state,  or  requires 
to  be  grafted.  2.  You  may  thereby, 
with  certainty,  get  fruit  of  every  good 
sort  of  which  you  wish  to  see  Jl^  pro- 
duce in  the  next  year.  3.  This  meth- 
od may  probably  serve  to  increase  con- 
siderably the  quantity  of  fruit  in  the 
country.^The  branches  so  operated 
upon  are  hung  full  of  fruit,  while  the 
others,  that  are  not  ringed,  often  have 
nothing,  or  very  little,  on  them.  This 
effect  is  easy  to  be  explained  from  the 
theory  of  the  motion  of  the  sap.  For, 
when  the  sap  moves  slowly  in  a  tree,  it 
produces  fruit- buds,  which  is  the  case 
in  old  trees;  when  it  moves  vigorously, 
the  tree  forms  wood,  or  runs  into  shoots, 
ashappens  with  young  trees.  {Though  I 
arrived  at  this  discovery  myself  in  con- 
seNijuence  of  trying  the  same  process 
with  a  different  view,  namely,  to  in- 
crease only  the  size  of  the  fruit,  but 
not  to  force  barren  branches,  that  were 
only  furnished  with  leaf-buds,  to  bear. 


this  Utter  application  being*  beten 
quite  unknown  to  me;  I  will,  on  thaCao- 
count,  by  no  means  g^e  myself  o«t  k^ 
the  fint  inventor  of  tUs  opperatioii:  bat* 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  eflbcta  to  be  pro* 
duced  by  this  method,  and  only  dtscor 
ered  them  by  repeated  experimmts  of 
my  own,  which  I  made  for  the  promD- 
tion  of  Pomology .  Frequent  experience 
of  the  completest  soocess  has  <90iifinned 
the  truth  of  my  obsenrations.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  this  method  is  generally 
known;  at  least,  to  all  those  to  whom  I 
showed  the  experiment,  the  effidct  pco- 
ducedapeared  new  and  surprini^.'* 

Effect  of  hot  watkr  on  ri^owxBs. 
By  the  following  process,  the  loirer  of 
flowen  will  be  Ma  to  prokog,  for  a 
day,  the  ei^oyment  of  their  ahort-lived 
beauty.  Most  flovrers  begin  to  ditMp 
and  fade  after  being  kept  dotiog  24 
hours  in  water;  a  few  may  be  revived 
by  substituting  fresh  water  bat  all  (the 
most  fugacious,  such  as  the  poppy,  and 
perhapsone  or  two  others,  excepted) 
may  be  completely  restored  by  the  use 
of  hotwater.  For  this  purpoee,  place  the 
flowers  in  scalding  water,  deep  eaoqgh 
to  cover  about  one  third  of  the  length  of 
the  stem;  by  the  time  the  water  has  be- 
come odd,  the  flowers  will  have  become 
erect  and  fresh,  then  cut  00"  the  coddled 
end  of  the  stems,  and  put  them  into  cold 
water.  — 

MsCHAlflCS. 

Mr.  Ackermann  has  taken  ont  a 
Patent  for  a  most  useful  and  ingenious 
invention,  viz.  a  Moveable  Axle  a|^- 
cable  to  all  Four-wheeled  Caniagee. 
Its  advantages  over  the  stiff  axle  are 
nnmerous:-^A  carriage  with  the  Move- 
able Axle  will  turn  in  a  much  more  lins- 
ited  space:~-It  permits  a  carriage  to  be 
built  shorter,  and  of  course  diminishes 
the  draught-^It  affords  complete  secu- 
rity against  upsetting,  and  is^  in  like 
manner,  a  safeguard  against  aocidests 
in  turaing.  the  wheels  never  changing 
their  position,  but  only  their  direction. 
— With  the  Moveable  Axle  the  fore- 
wheels  can  be  made  much  higher,  while 
the  body  may  be  hung  lower.  A  high 
fore-wheel  adds  much  to  thebeantyqf 
a  carriage,  while  it  also  greatly  reduoes 
the  draught  and  surmounts  obstructions 
with  much  greater  faicility.^It  is  by  no 
means  so  liable  to  bresik  as  the  stiff 
axle;  and  the  breaking  of  the  perch- 
bolt  is  rendered  next  to  impossible.^  A 
carriage   with  the  Patent  Moveable 
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Axle  requires  but  six  pieces  of  timber, 
including  tbe  pole,  instead  of  twenty. 
This  gives  the  carriage  an  airy  appear- 
ance, and  reduces  the  rattling  noise. 

Frbnch  literature. 
A  new  periodical  paper,  devoted  to  li- 
terary and  political  discussions,  has  been 
spoken  of  for  some  time  past;  and  what 
is  very  extraordinary  to  those  who  know 
the  profound  indifierence  with  which 
publications  of  this  kind  are  regarded, 
the  one  above  mentioned  was  a  general 
subject  of  conversation  even  before  it 
made  its  appearance.  The  names  of 
the  (sonductors  were  mentioned.  Among 
them  are  several  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  various  young  writers 
who  nobly  follow  their  footsteps  in  li- 
terature and  public  affairs. 

The  first  number  has  just  appeared 
under  the  title  of  the  PoUHcal  and  IM- 
erary  Spectator,  At  the  head  we  ob- 
serve the  names  of  MM.  Auger,  Laera^ 
telle  and  Campenon  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy; Deprez,  Drez,  Loyson,  Pariset, 
Lourdoueix,  ^.  The  Spectator  will 
not  be  periodical  in  tbe  strict  sense  of 
the  woni,  but  in  course  of  the  year  1^^ 
two  numbers  will  be  published  at  int^- 
vals  nearly  equal.  It  is  evident  that 
the  public  hate  nothing  to  lose  by  this 
arrangement,  and  that  the  proprietors 
have  every  thing  to  gain. 

The  first  article,  which  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Spectator,  is  happily 
selected.  It  is  a  sort  of  dedication  to 
France,  an  homage  to  the  country, 
which  has  the  more  claims  to  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  her  children  because 
she  isunfcnrtunate.  J(fZ>acra<e//^has  un- 
dertaken to  repel  the  outrages  of  Lord 
Stanhc^;  in  the  mouth  of  an  English- 
Bian,  a  member  of  the  English  House 
of  Peers,  he  places  the  apology  of  a  na- 
tion, whiob  daily  proves  that  she  can 
endure  any  thing  except  contempt. 
This  first  article  is  entitled,  A  Speech 
which  might  have  been  delivered  in  the 
British  House  of  Peers,  in  reply  to 
Lord  Stanhope's  Speech. 

M.  Laoratelle  says,  that  the  senti- 
ments ef  a  Frenchman  are  frequently 
observable  in  this  Speech;  but  he  adds, 
he  does  not  fear  being  reproached  with 
having  yielded  too  much  to  this  feeling. 
We  can  assure  him  that  wherever  this 
Speech  might  be  delivered,  it  would 
enjoy  over  that  of  his  opponent  the  ad- 
mtages  which  reason  and  true  eleva« 
ties  of  sentiment  maintain  in  every 
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country  over  the  malignant  ideas  and 
unjust  prejudices  of  a  mind  blinded  by 
passion. 

The  literary  portion  of  the  Spectator 
is  not  less  ably  written  than  tlie  political 
articles.  It  comprises  a  review  on  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Ma- 
dame d'  Epinay,  by  M.  Auger,  which 
is  without  contradiction  one  of  the  best 
that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  that 
justly  celebrated  cridc.^FrencA  pa* 
per.  — • 

Russian  literature. 

Mr.  Stanislave  SiestrencewitzdeBo- 
beisz,  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Bo- 
hilew,  has  published  a  work  in  French, 
under  the  title  of  Recherches  Histori- 
que*  sur  f^origine  dee  SamuUeSy  dee 
Eiclavonif  et  des  Slaves,  under  the  peri- 
ods of  the  conversion  of  these  people  to 
Christianity.  It  is  in  4  vols.  8vo.  and 
has  three  maps  and  a  portrait  of  the  auth- 
or. Though  written  in  French,  and  pub- 
lished at  St  Petersburgh  about  four 
years  ago  it  is  hardly  known, we  believe, 
to  the  restof  Europe,which  induces  us  to 
give  some  account  of  it.  The  author  fix- 
es intheyearSl  43  before  the  vulgar  era, 
the  emigration  of  two  Scythian  Bactrian 
Princes,  and  their  arrival  in  Cappado- 
cia:  in  1514  the  passage  of  the  Scy^ans 
into  Europe,  and  their  settlement  near 
the  Borysthenes.  In  1475  (still  before 
Christ)  the  Scythians  are  attacked  in 
Tauris  by  Sesostris,  and  repulse  him. 
Twenty  years  after,  a  colony  of  Modes 
{Enetes  or  Slavee)  settle  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea^  The  Enetes  arrive  in 
Thrace  in  1209;in  Italy,  in  1 183.  In  380 
the  Sarmatians  pass  into  Europe,  and 
Scythia  takes  the  name  of  Sarmatia. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  facts  and  the  details  be- 
come too  numerous  to  be  pointed  out 
here.  The  author  introduces  them  in 
his  first  three  volumes  without  either 
proving  or  discussing  them.  The  quo- 
tations contained  in  the  fourth  volume, 
do  not  consist  of  transcriptions  or  illus- 
trations of  texts,  but  merely  in  ref- 
erences to  the  author's  books  and  chap* 
ters,  where  we  are  to  find  the  authori- 
ties in  support  of  the  nariatives  or  re- 
sults in  the  three  treatises,  on  the  Sar- 
maUane,  the  Esclavons,  and  the  SUwee, 
The  Esclavoni  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Slaves,  They  were  neither 
pure  Slofoee  nor  pure  Sarmatians:  their 
nation,  formed  by  the  Tazyk  Sarma- 
tians, included  many  Illyrians,  who 
were  Slaoe*  by  origin.  The  Greeks 
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translated  the  name  of  Slacei  (praiswor- 
thy)  by  that  of  Enete*  (celebrated,)  &c. 
The  method  followed  in  this  work  is  not 
perhaps  very  strict,  but  it  displays  much 
research,  and  contains  curious  data. 

—  LU.  Gax. 

Luther's  Marriage. 

There  has  just  appeared  in  Gennany 
a  work  entitled,  A  Description  (fM 
the  Curiosities  relative  to  JdarUnLu' 
ther;  the  author  is  M.  Bei^per,  Director 
of  the  Hospital  of  £isleben«  He  appears 
highly  indignant  at  an  assertion  made 
by  a  Catholic  of  distinction,  who  con- 
tends  that  Luther  was  in  reality  never 
married.  M.  Berber  has  taken  infinite 
pains  to  collect  authentic  documents, 
in  which  the  following  facts  are  incon- 
testably  proved.  The  author  regards 
them  as  highly  important  to  posteri- 
ty-.— 

*On  the  t3tii  of  June  1523,  whilst 
Dr.  Pommer,  the  painter  Cranach,  and 
the  advocate  Apell,  were  discoursing 
with  Martin  Luther,  the  latter  re- 
quested that  they  would  accompany 
him  to  call  on  the  notary  Reichenbach. 
Catharine  Bora,  a  reformed  nun,  lodged 
in  Reichenbach's  house,  leading  a  life 
of  modesty  and  piety.  Luther  asked 
her  whether  she  was  willing  to  become 
his  wife.^  At  first  she  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  joking  or  in  earnest, 
and  she  returned  no  answer.  Luther 
however  declared  that  he  was  serious, 
asd  Catharine  at  length  g^ave  him  her 
hand.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  on  the  27th  of  June.  In 
order  that  it  might  be  joyfully  cele- 
brated, the  magistrates  delivered  to  the 
guests  four  bottles  of  Malmsey  wine, 
an  equal  portion  of  Rhenish  wine,  and 
six  quarts  of  Franconian  wine.  The 
council  of  the  city  moreover  presented 
Martin  Luther  with  a  tun  of  Eimbrick 
beer. 

*  Finally,  as  an  additional  proof  of 
their  admiration  for  the  Reformer,  the 
magistracy  pledged  themselves,  in  the 
name  of  the  citizens,  to  pay  for  all  the 
wine  he  might  consume  for  the  space 
of  a  year.  The  whole  of  these  dona- 
tions amounted  to  the  sum  of  three 
thalers,  four  groschens,  and  two  pfen- 
nings.'—This  is  certainly  not  the  way 
in  which  Plutarch  wrote  the  lives  of  his 
illustrious  men.  LU,  Qax. 

LrrHOORAPHT. 

The  art  of  Lithography  continues  to 
make  most  rapid  progress  in  France, 


f^om  the  rival  exertions  of  Count  Lai- 
TETRiE    and   M.    Englemakn;  their 
spirited  emulation  has  done  ibr  it  wlet 
a  monopoly-  would  not  have  accomplidi* 
ed  in  a  century.  Under  Count  Lutey- 
rie's  care,  it  rivals  copper   in  almoit 
every  line  of  engraving;  and  poasesses, 
besides,  advantages  peculiar  toitselt 
A   series  of  LiUiographic  prints,  by 
'  Count  Lasteyrie,  is  now  publishing  at 
Paris;  the  second  number  of  which, 
containing  six  plates,  has  just  a^[ipeaied; 
the  sixth  plate  is  written  nnisic,  ar»  as 
the  Lithographers  denote  it,  autograph- 
ed music.     The  method  by  which  this 
plate  is  executed  displays  one  of  tiie 
most  important   advantages  of  Litfao- 
gfrapfay:  a  person  writes  a  letter,  oom- 
poses  music,  or  makes  a  draiwing  on 
paper  in  the  ordinary  way,  exce|»ting 
that    he  uses  a  peculiar  ink;  this  is 
transferred  to  the  stone  by  simply  pas- 
sing it  through  the  press,  and  the  stone, 
wittiout  further  preparation^  ia  ready 
to  print   off  thousands  of  proofe,    afl 
equally  perfect     It  is  this  quality  of 
Lithography  that  has  secured  its  admis- 
sion into  aU'  the  French  public  offif^es; 
by  its  means  60,000  or  70,000  proda- 
mations,  in  the  autograph  of  the  miius- 
ter,    may  be  taken  off  and  dispatched 
before  the  plate  even  could  be  engrav- 
ed. —  OenL  Jtag. 
JdaUmal  T«ndemeft.*-The  superi- 
ority to  all  selfish  considerations  which 
characterizes  maternal  tenderness,  hath 
often  elevated  the  conduct  of  wom^  in 
low  life,  and  perhaps  never  appeared 
more  admirably  than  in  the  wife  of  a 
soldier  of  the  55th  regiment,  serviqgin 
America  during  the  campaign,  1777. 
Sitting  in  a  tent  with  her  husband  at 
breakfast,  a  bomb  entered,  and  fell  be- 
tweenthem  and  a  bed  where  their  infant 
lay  asleep.    The  mother  begged  her 
spouse  would  go  round  the  bomb  belbre 
it  exploded,  and  take  away  the  baby, 
as  his  dress  would  allow  him  to  pass 
the  narrow  space  between  the  dreadful 
messenger  of  destruction  and  the  bed. 
He  refused,  and  left  the  tent  calling  to 
his  wife  to  hasten  away,  as  in  less  than 
a  minute  the  fuse  would  ccnnmunicate 
to  the  great  mass  of  combustibles.  The 
poor  woman,  absorbing  all  care  in  anx- 
iety to  save  her  child,  tucked  np  her 
petticoats  to  guard  against  touching  ^ 
bomb,  snatched  the  unconscious  inno- 
cent, and  was  hardly  out  <wf  reach,  when 
all  the  murderous  materials  were  scat- 
tered annmd.  MajorO— —  oftiieSStli 
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regiment  hearing  of  this  action,  distin- 
Ifuished  the  heroine  with  erei^  mark 
of  fiiTour.  She  survived  many  years  to 
lament  his  fate  at  fort  Montgomery,  in 
the  following  month  of  October. 

La  Belle  Assemblee* 

Mrs.  Hayley.'^The  extensive  intellec- 
tual endowments  of  this  lady,  entitles 
her  to  a  place  among  the  illustrious, 
and  her  being  the  sister  of  the  celebrat- 
ed John  Wilkes,  will,  at  least,  class  her 
amongst  the  distinguished.  Her  first 
husband  was  an  opulent  merchant,  on 
whose  demise  she  gave  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Hayley,  his  clerk.  He  was  a  more 
man  of  business,  absorbed  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  wMle  his  lady  was  exceed- 
ingly well  informed,  had  read  a  gpreat 
deal,  was  possessed  of  fine  taste  and  lit- 
erary judgment.  She  therefore  sought 
out  with  avidity,  the  society  of  those 
who  were  distinguished  by  their  talents 
and  writings;  but  those  she  thus  prefer- 
red were  male  writers  only;  for  she  al- 
ways evinced  the  utmost  contempt  for 
her  own  sex,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  her  surrounded  at  table 
with  ten  or  twelve  eminent  men,  with- 
out a  single  female. 

She  attended  all  the  most  remarkable 
trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  she  re- 
gularly had  a  certain  place  reserved  for 
her.  Every  summer  she  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  such  parts  of  the  kingdom  as 


she  had  not  before  risited,  always  ac- 
companied by  a  single  male  friend. 

After  her  husband's  death,  she  had  a 
house  at  Bromley,  the  measured  dis- 
tance of  which,  from  her  town  resi- 
dence, in  Great  Ayliffe-street,  Good- 
man's fields,  was  ten  miles.  Her  car- 
riage was  drawn  by  four  beautiful  black 
horses,  and  on  stepping  into  it,  she  took 
her  watch  in  her  band,  allowing  her 
coachman  exactly  one  hour  in  going  or 
coming.  She  was  extravagantly  fond 
of  tlie  drama,  had  a  box  at  each  of  the 
theatres,  and  generally  went  from  one 
house  to  the  other.  She  allowed  her 
coachman  only  half  an  hour  to  drive 
from  Goodman's  fields  to  either  of  the 
theatres.  Her  carriage  was  always 
built  after  the  nicest  rules  of  fashion, 
and  elegantly  finished. 

When  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  Mrs. 
Haley  bestowed  her  hand  and  fortune 
on  a  young  man  not  thirty,  with  whom 
she  departed  for  America.  In  a  very 
short  interval,  a  separation  was  judg^ 
expedient  She  had  confided  every  thing 
to  the  generosity  of  her  husband,  and 
with  such  an  allowance  as  he  thought 
proper  to  make  her,  she  soon  re-crossed 
the  Atlantic;  and  after  a  short  residence 
in  London,  fixed  herself  at  Bath,  where, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  learned  Mr. 
Beloe,  from  iidiom  we  have  partly  glean- 
ed this  anecdote,  she  passed 
"  An  old  age  of  cards.'' 

La  Belle  A$$embke, 


Art.  V. — Poetry. 
From    a  new  book  called    «  The  Fudge  family  in  Paris,  by  the  author  of 
the  Two  Penny  Post  Bag,"  who  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Anacreon  Moore,  we 
extract  the  following,  not  as  the  best,  but  the  shortest  pieces.  In  our  next  we 
hope  to  give  an  account  of  this  amusing  little  work  which  though  full  of  political 
and  local  allusions,  some  of  which  are  unintelligible  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
is  still  replete  with  humour  and  entertainment.    We  particularly  admire  the 
edifying  epistles  of  Mr.  Bob  Fudge,  one  of  that  species  of  beings  called  in  the 
fashionable  slang  *'  Dandies,"  who  are  thus  described  by  Miss  Biddy  Fudge. 
A  thing,  you  know,  whisker'd,  g^at-coated,  and  lac'd, 
Like  an  hour-glass,  exceedingly  small  in  the  waist: 
Quite  a  new  sort  of  creatures,  unknown  yet  to  scholars. 
With  heads,  so  iromoveably  stuck  in  shirt-collars. 
That  seats  like  our  music- stools  soon  must  be  found  them. 
To  twirl,  when  the  creatures  may  wish  to  look  round  them! 
The  race  it  seems  flourishes  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  we  find  the  beautiful  monody  on  Sheridan,  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Magazine,  (p.  IS&of  the  present  volume)  which  of 
itself  is  sufficient  to  indentify  the  author,  and  the  following 
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In  the  diige  we  sung  o'er  him  no  censure  was  heard, 
Unembitter'd  and  free  did  the  tear-drop  descend; 

We  forgot,  in  that  hour,  how  the  statesman  had  err'd, 
And  wept  for  the  husband,  the  father,  and  friend! 


$S%  Pottry. 

Oh,  proud  vraa  the  iiiee^  his  integrity  won 

And  gen'rons  indeed  were  the  tears  that  were  shed. 
When,  in  gn^ief,  we  forgot  all  the  ill  he  had  done, 

And,  though  wrong'd  by  him  living,  bewail'd  him,  whea  dead. 
Even  now,  if  one  harsher  emotion  intrude, 

'Tifi  to  wish  he  had  chosen  some  lowlier  state, 
Had  known  what  he  was— and,  content  to  be  good^ 

Had  ne^er,  for  our  ruin,  aspir'd  to  be  gt^ai. 
So,  left  through  their  own  litUe  orbit  to  move, 

His  ^ears  roi^ht  have  roll'd  inoffensive  away; 
His  childreo  might  still  have  been  bless'd  with  his  love, 

And  England  would  ne*er  have  been  curs'd  with  bis  sway. 

EPISTLE 
PROM  TOM  CRIB  TO  BIG  BEN. 

C0NCERNU90  SOME  FOUL  PLAT  IN  A  LATE  TRAB 8 ACTION.* 

'*  Ahi,  mio  Ben!*'— BfixASTABio.  f 
What!  Bkm,  my  old  hero,  is  this  your  renown.^ 
Is  (kis  the  new  ^.?— kick  a  man  when  he's  down! 
When  the  foe  has  knockM  under,  to  tread  on  him  then— 
By  the  fist  of  my  father,  I  blush  for  thee,  Ben! 
*  Foul!  foul!  all  the  lads  of  the  fancy  exclaim — 
Chaelet  Shock  is  electrified — ^Bblcber  spits  flame — 
And  MoLTNEux— -ay,  even  Blackt,  cries  ^*  shame!" 
Time  was,  when  John  Bull  little  difierence  spied 
'Twixt  a  foe  at  his  feet,  and  a  firiend  at  his  side; 
When  he  found  (such  his  huDKmr  in  fighting  and  eating) 
His  foe,  like  his  beef-steak,  the  sweeter  for  beatings— 
But  this  comes.  Master  Ben,  of  your  curst  foreign  notions. 
Your  trinkets,  wigs,  thingumbobs,  gold  lace  and  lotions; 
Your  Noyau8,Cura9oas,  and  Devil  knows  what — 
(One  swig  of  Biue  RuinX  is  worth  the  whole  lot! 
Your  great  and  small  crofiet,— (my  eyes,  what  a  brood! 
A  cross-buttock  from  me  would  do  some  of  them  ^ood!^ 
Which  have  spoilt  you,  till  hardly  a  drop,  my  old  porpoise. 
Of  pure  English  cUtret  is  left  in  ^oor  corpw; 
And  (as  Jim  says)  the  only  one  trick,  good  or  bad. 
Of  the  fancy  you're  up  to,  in  fittings  my  lad! 
Hence  it  comes,— Box  I  AN  A,  disgrace  to  thy  page! — 
Having  floored  by  good  luck,  the  first  noell  of  the  age, 
Having  conquerd  the  prime  one,  that  miird  us  all  round, 
You  kick'd  him,  old  Ben,  as  he  gasp'd  on  the  ground! 
Ay— just  at  the  time  to  show  spunk,  if  you'd  got  any — 
Kick'd  kim,  and  jaw'd  him,  and  lag^d^  him  to  Botany! 
Oh,  shade  of  the  Cheesemong^!%  youy  who,  alas! 
Doubled  upy  by  the  dozen,  those  IMfounseers  in  brass. 
On  that  great  day  of  milHngy  when  blood  lay  in  lakes, 
When  king^  held  the  bottle,  and  Europe  the  stakes, 
Look  down  upon  Ben — see  him,  dung-hUl  all  o'er, 
Insult  the  fall'n  foe,  that  can  harm  him  no  more; 
Out,  cowardly  epooney! — again  and  again. 
By  the  fist  of  my  father,  I  blush  for  thee,  Ben. 
To  theM  the  wMle/mUher  is  many  men's  doom, 
But,  what  of  on«  feather?— Ben  shows  a  whole  Plume. 

*  Written  8000  after  Bonaparte's  tjansportatioo  to  St  Helena. 
*    t  Tom,  I  suppose,  was  "  assisted^'  to  this  Motto  by  Mr.  Jackson,  wbo^^  ^t  is  well  knowu 
ke^  the  most  learned  company  going.  ^ 

t  Gin.  *     '^>    i 

§  Transported.  '         ^  A^* 

%  A  Life  Guavdsman,  one  of  the  Fhicy,  who  distinguished  himself,  and  w|a  killed  in  tii€ 
memorable  $et'to  at  Waterloo. 

END    OF    VOLUME    XI. 
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